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E  have  no  duubt  that  oiu*  readers  will  welcomu  the 
portrait  of  ft  naval  officer  who,  like  Rear-Admiral 
Coloinb.  has  recently  done  so  much  to  elucidate 
aud  advancv  the  cauue  of  national  defence.  In 
IHiii-Hl  Ik:  K4^rvcd  as  a  midshipman  on  boaitl  the 
Vtiiini'iyl  iu  the  Chinese  waters,  which  was  totally 
wrecked  on  the  Prata  Shoal :  and  in  the  .SVf/»e«f 
during  the  Burmeae  War  of  18i>2-o8,  and  won  the  medal.  He 
was  mate  of  the  Phfrnix  in  the  Arctic  Ex[>editiun  of  165-1,  and 
won  the  Arctic  medal ;  lieutenant  of  the  IhiatimjH  in  the  Baltic, 
where  he  took  pail:  in  the  right  attack  on  Sweaborg.  Ho  was  Hag- 
lieutenant  to  Kear-.\dmirBl  Sir  Thos.  Pasley  1859-63,  and  was 
employed  on  special  service  as  Agflociate  Member  of  the  Ordnanoie 
Seloct  Committee.  He  invented  the  system  now  iu  use  for  flashing 
signaJs  by  day,  night,  or  in  fog;  also  devised  the  present  system 
of  naval  tactics.  He  was  attached  to  the  Royal  KnginoorH  in  order 
to  aARist  in  perfecting  military  signalling  in  1867,  and  commanded 
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the  Dryad  in  1868  while  engaged  in  the  duty  of  Buppressing  the 
■lave  trade.  He  invented  the  modem  method  of  lighting  the 
interior  of  men-of-war  ;  and  is  author  of  the  Manval  of  Naval 
Evolutiont.  He  was  chairman  to  the  Committee  on  Machine- 
Guns  in  1879»  and  commanded  the  Thmid^er  in  1880-81.  It 
is  to  this  officer  that  is  due  the  reorganization  of  the  steam 
reserres ;  he  is  a  gold  medallist  of  the  ^yal  United  Service 
Institution,  and  a  Younger  Brother  of  Trinity  House.  Among 
his  literary  works  are  Our  Peril  AJloat ;  The  Duel :  a  A'atwi  War 
Game ;  The  Danger$  of  the  Modem  Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea. 
He  is  lecturer  on  Naval  Strategy  and  Tactics  at  the  Boyal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich. 


Bt  captains  M.   LEITH   TOMKINS   axi.   H.   R.   OALL. 


HE  tercerUenary  of  th«  Jefeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armadii  affords  u  fitting  opportunity  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  Hpeuial  feature  of  interest  which  the 
year  1589  offers  to  the  Volunteers  of  the  present 
day.  Theu.  as  od  aeveial  aabaequent  occasions, 
the  national  spirit  was  aroused  by  the  dread  of 
tnvufiion,  and  when  war  was  declared  hy  Spain 
and  a  formidable;  fleet  was  being  prt^pared  for  a  descent  upon  our 
coasts,  every  nerre  was  strained  to  meet  the  danger,  and  give  a 
crushing  blow  to  any  of  the  Spanish  troops  who  might  be  able  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  our  fleet  and  land  on  our  shores.  The 
orowniiig  event  in  the  Hummer  of  1SB8  was  a  review  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  the  troops  encamped  at  Tilbury,  and  in  the  records 
of  that  memorable  review  special  mention,  for  the  lirst  time  in 
English  history,  \n  made  of  the  captains  of  the  .Artillery  Gaiden, 
who  commanded  BoMiorn  trained  by  themselves.  These  oQicerB 
were  really  i\ie  ft rgt  Vohntrmt,  and  were  all  mercliants  of  the  City 
of  London  who  had  left  their  business  and  their  homes  to  take 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  after  a  thorough  training  iu 
drill  and  discipline,  to  which  they  had  subjected  themselves  at 
their  own  expense. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  had 
been  one  of  the  City  Guilds  (called  the  Guild  of  St.  George,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  VU.),  and  like  several  other  City 
companies,  sui-h  as  the  Bowyera,  tUetcbers,  and  others  had 
practised  archery  from  a  very  early  date  and  enjoyed  variuuH 
privileges  iu  uunsideration  of  their  teaching  and  promoting  the 
practice  of  archery  and,  Mibsetjuently,  musketry ;  but  training  men 
in  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  teaching  them  to  act  in  concert  does 
not  appear  t<i  have  been  practised,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
15H7,  when  invasion  seemed  imminent,  that,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  drill  and  discipline,  some  tJUO  of  the  citizens  of 
Loudon,  for  the  most  part  merchants  and  traders,  enrolled 
themselves  iu  the   Honuurable  Artillery  Comjuiny,  and  agreed  to 
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meet  every  TUiirsday  in  the  year  at  tUe  Artillery  Garden  in 
Spitalfielda  und^r  trained  oElicert4>  and  there  aR<]nire,  over  and  above 
the  knowledge  of  handling  a  pike  or  firelock,  a  thorough  ac'iiiaint- 
ance  with  the  drill  and  duties  of  a  soldier.  Every  man  who  joined 
learned  what  was  required  in  the  ranks,  then  the  duties  of  a 
non-couimisBioued  ol£cer,  and,  lastly,  those  of  a  captain,  so  that 
each  and  every  volunteer  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  dtrill  of 
all  ranks,  from  a  private  upwards.  So  proficient  did  they  become 
that  not  only,  as  we  know,  were  they  allotted  honourable  pouts 
onder  the  generals  of  the  Queen's  army,  but,  later  on,  members  of 
the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  were  invited  to  afford  their 
valuable  aid  in  traininfj  recruits  for  the  City  Trained  Bandti  and 
greatly  assisted  to  bring  thesa  troops  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
Some  ftfty  years  afterwards  this  Company,  the  oldest  of  our 
Volunteer  corps,  moved  to  Bunhill  Fields,  where  th,ey  have  been 
located  ever  since. 

The  Trained  Bands  were  so  named  when  James  I.  directed  the 
reorganization  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country,  and  their 
officers  were  constantly  chosen  from  among  the  Volunteers  of  the 
Artillery  Company,  many  of  whom  joined  the  Company  on  purpose 
to  qualify  for  such  commissions  in  the  force.  William  III.  recom- 
mended all  the  olKeers  of  the  City  Trained  Bands  to  join  the 
Artillery  Company,  and  in  the  time  of  George  III.  it  was  made 
compulsory,  and  only  those  who  belonged  to  that  Society  coulJ  be 
promoted.  These  Trained  Bands  in  the  City  continued  to  exist 
down  to  1794,  when  they  were  re-organ iiied,  and  became  the  City 
of  London  Militia. 

The  defeat  of  the  Armada  was  followed  by  a  series  of  victories 
which  constituted  England  the  mistresa  of  the  seas.  There  was 
no  farther  dread  of  invasion,  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  closed  in 
splendour  and  triumph  :  it  consequently  followed  that  there  was 
not  the  same  need  for  personal  sacrifice  of  time  aud  labour,  and 
the  inclination  for  military  nervice  among  the  traders  and  gentlemen 
of  the  country  went  to  sleep,  until  again  another  wave  of  panie 
as  to  a  pOiisible  invasion  nwept  over  the  land.  But  dming  all  this 
[leriod  the  old  Volunteer  Company  iu  the  City  of  London  held  its 
ground,  and  many  a  time  wore  they  called  upon  to  assist  the  civil 
power  in  (juelling  riots  and  piuserving  order.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  they  performed  signal  service  of  this  kind,  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  voted  them  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to 
procure  two  small  pieces  of  ordnance  which  would  make  their  small 
number  better  able  to  deal  witli  uuruly  mobs.     Accordingly,  in 
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1781,  two  companicfl  of  flixtcen  men  each  worn  formod  to  vork  the 
field'gutiB,  each  company  officered)  hy  a  captain  and  sergeant,  and 
the  word  " artillery  "which,  up  to  thiR  time  had  merely  meant 
fire-locks  carried  by  the  men,  now  included  lield-piecea ;  in  the 
i*amt'  year  tlie  infantry  portion  of  the  corps  was  ordered  to  consist 
of  a  Grenadier  Company,  drilled  in  the  nse  of  hnnd-i^onadea,  a 
light  infantry  company,  drilled  in  skirmishing,  and  tour  hat  <or 
battalion)  companies. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  with  our  American  colonies  a 
confederacy  was  organized  by  France  and  joined  by  Spain  and 
ilulland  (1779),  and  plana  wore  formed  for  invading  £ngland. 
Qibraltor  was  invested,  and  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
were  practically  in  poaseaaion  of  the  English  Channel.  Onco  more 
the  fear  of  inTusion  drove  all  classes  to  arms  ;  meetings  were  called 
and  associations  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  Volunteer 
soldiers,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  defence  of  the  country.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  corpH  ^nn  the  regiment  of  Light 
Horse  Volunteers  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  ranks  were 
soon  filled  up.  In  the  following  year  (1780)  they  afforded  great 
ossistanco  in  subduing  the  formidablo  riots  which  took  place  tn 
London,  and  the  Corporation  uf  London  presented  them  with  a 
pair  of  standards  and  a  flattering  vote  of  thanks. 

On  peace  being  concluded  (ratilied  by  the  Treaty  of  Versaillea, 
1783),  the  officers  resigned,  and  the  colours  were  deposited  in  the 
Tower ;  but,  ten  years  later,  after  the  execution  of  Louis  KVI. 
and  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  French  Republic,  thia  corps  was 
again  revived  (179-)).  as  were  many  others.  Once  more  they 
performed  signal  service  in  suppressing  riots  in  conjunction  with 
the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  and  for  many  years  afterwards 
some  ]K)rtion  of  the  reKiraeut  was  more  or  less  constantly  under  arms, 
performing  patrol  dutioH  and  recomioitriug.  in  17i>5  the  King 
gave  them  two  sii-pnunder  guns  for  use  in  suppressing  disturbances, 
but  happily  they  were  never  ueedetl.  In  ITi'B  dismounted  com- 
panies were  added  to  the  mounted  troops,  nuikiiig  divisions  of  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery  in  one  corps.  One  of  the  field  nftlcers,  Major 
Btrauey,  was  a  great  sport;4maD,  and  at  his  instance  and  under  his 
sn|>erintendence  a  now  rifle  was  issued  to  the  three  dismounted 
companies,  instruction  in  the  use  of  which  he  himself  afforded. 
He  secured  a  range  of  250  yards  close  to  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and 
devoted  the  utmost  pains  to  teaching  his  men  how  to  use  their 
rifles  with  effect,  adopting  the  plan  of  covering  the  bullet  with  a 
greased  patch  to  insure  its  fitting  the  barrel  of  the  ride  accurately. 
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Major  Struce}',  acoordiugly,  t>t;emt)  to  have  the  bunoiu-  of  auticipatinff 
the  Hytho  course  of  muHketry  for  \'olunteers  an  far  back  as  1799. 

But  tliifi  was  only  one  out  of  a  largo  number  of  coqis  County 
vied  with  county  in  promoting  the  formation  of  Volunteer  aasocia- 
tions,  fliid  the  war  fever  reached  oven  the  clorg)*.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  authorized  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  Ilampahiro,  and 
eBpecially  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  take  up  anus  and  do  whatever 
they  considored  best  for  the  service  of  the  country.  Sixty  thousand 
men  joined  in  a  few  dayn,  and  at  this  time  London  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  garrison.  Volunteer  eorapaiiies  were  raised 
In  all  directions,  and  numhern  of  them  liore  names  which  have  been 
adopted  in  our  time  by  the  present  generation,  sucli  a»  Inns  of 
Court,  Westminster  Volunteers,  St.  George's,  &c. 

On  th?  King's  birthday,  the  4th  June,  17fl9,  George  III.  reviewed 
the  Volunteers  in  Hyde  Park,  and  we  are  able  to  reproduce  a  plan 
of  the  ground,  showing  the  numbers  and  position  of  the  regiment!* 
preHGHt.  By  Rome  error  of  the  original  draftsman,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Loyal  WestruiuHter  Volunteers  (infantry),  the  total 
is  given  as  sixty-six,  but  really  there  were  only  sixty-fivD  corps  in 
Hyde  Park,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Field  States  which 
are  detailed  at  the  bottom  of  the  plan. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this  review,  and  especially  the 
fact  that  it  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Volunteer  Act,  44  Geo.  III., 
c.  64,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Voluntoer  Act  of  186i}  (26  & 
27  Vict.,  c.  r>5),  under  which  all  our  present  Volunteers  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  under  which  they  are  brought  under 
the  Mutiny  Act,  and  provision  made  for  their  pay,  ^x-nsions,  billets, 
widows'  nllowances,  &c.,  as  also  for  the  terme  of  their  engagement, 
and  the  regulations  for  resignation,  wo  think  it  \«ill  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  the  contemporary  aceonnts  of  the  day's  proceedings  in 
extemo  in  the  firtit  place,  and  then  compare  the  drill  and  evohitions 
which  the  Volunteers  then  went  through  with  drill  and  man(£uvrc8 
of  the  present  day.  The  tirst  account  wo  subjoin  is  that  given  in 
the  chronicle  of  the  Annual  lieijhter  for  1799. 

"Juno  4th,  1799,  being  His  Majesty's  birthday,  the  several 
aasooiations  of  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  consisting 
of  sixty-five  well  equipped  corps,  and  amounting  to  upwards  of 
8,000  effective  men,  assembled  in  Hyde  Park,  where  they  were 
reviewed  by  the  King.  The  Temple  Association,  commanded  by 
Captain  Graham,  was  the  first  that  entered  the  park  ;  it  arrived 
at  seven  o'clock,  during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  continued 
ineeaaantly  from  the  time  it  left  the  Temple  Gardens.     Several 
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other  corps  followed  soon  after,  and  at  lialf-past  eight  the  whole 
were  on  the  ground.  The  necessary  dispositiona,  agreeable  to  the 
official  regulationB,  were  then  made,  and  about  ten  minutes  past 
nine  Ilis  Majesty  appeared,  attended  by  the  Priuce  of  Wales,  the 
Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Ciiuiborlaud,  and  Gloucester,  a  number  of 
general  offiuera,  and  a  formidable  detachment  cf  tlie  Life  Guards. 
The  line  being  formed,  a  cannon  was  fired  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  the  King,  on  which  all  the  corpa  immcdiatoly  shouldered 
in  perfect  order,  and  the  artillery  then  tired  a  royal  liahUe  of 
tweuty-one  guns.  A  second  gun  was  fired  oa  His  Majesty's  arrival 
in  front  of  the  line,  and  each  corps  immediiitely  presented  arma 
with  dmms  beating  and  music  playing.  A  third  cannon  was  fired 
M  a  signal  for  shouldering,  which  was  promptly  obeyed.  His 
Majesty  having  passe<l  along  the  line,  and  returned  to  a  central 
point  in  front,  a  fourth  cannon  was  fired  as  a  signal  to  load,  and 
upon  the  fifth  gun  being  Cred  the  difTerent  curps  began  to  &re 
vollcya  in  succession  from  right  to  left.  The  same  loading  and 
firing  were  repeated  upon  the  sixth  and  seventh  cannons  being 
fired :  in  all  fifty-nine  rounds.  On  the  eighth  cannon  being 
fired,  three  cheers  were  given,  and  the  music  played  '  God  Save 
the  King.' 

"  The  corpa  then  passed  His  Majesty  in  grand  divisions  in  a 
most  excellent  manner,  under  the  directions  of  General  Dundaa, 
who  headed  them  on  horseback;  after  which  they  filed  o£f  to  the 
stations  respectively  allotted  to  them.  The  whole  of  the  evolutions 
pointed  out  to  them  in  the  general  orders  having  been  performed, 
and  another  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  fired.  His  Majesty, 
after  expressing  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  martial  appearance 
and  excellent  conduct  of  bis  loyal  and  patriotic  army,  departed 
from  the  ground  at  a  quarter  before  one,  amidat  the  joyous 
shouts  and  affectionate  greetings  of  the  people,  who  as&embled  on 
the  occasion  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  100,000,  including  all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis.  The  sight  was  truly 
grand,  and  highly  gratifying;  and  notwithstanding  the  evolutions 
were  considerably  impeded  by  the  high  wind  and  raiu,  tlie  whole  were 
performed  in  a  manner  that  reflects  much  credit  upon  every  corps 
present,  whose  conduct  fully  entitles  them  to  the  very  handsome 
compliments  of  His  Itoyal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  paid 
them  by  order  of  His  Majesty  in  the  Oaxette  of  that  evening.  The 
ground  was  kei)t  clear  by  the  London  and  WcBtminster  and  South- 
wark  Volunteer  corps  of  cavalry,  who  preserved  the  lines  from  being 
infringed  by  the  immense  multitudes  who  crowded  the  park." 
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On  the  5th  June  the  Timz-R  pablished  the  following  dcftcription, 
tu  which  we  havu  added  the  uumbei-s  present  of  each  corps  taken 
from  the  plaii.  The  Honuurable  ArlUler>'  Compuiiy  tuok  {jost  on 
the  rif^ht  of  liiie  facing  the  magazine  with  the  rear  to  Kensington 
(iardens,  thu  centre  was  drawn  up  alonj?  the  road  to  Txhridge 
facia;;  south,  and  what  the  Times  calls  the  Right  Column  (the  proper 
Left)  wae  aligned  on  the  right  side  of  the  park  from  north  to  80uth 
facing  west,  whDe  the  few  cavalry  corps  not  keeping  the  ground 
were  poatud  uii  the  huuth  bide  facing  north  with  the  rear  to  Itotten 
Row.  The  Raluting  point  was  in  the  open  space  near  the  centre 
of  the  line,  and  three  of  the  cavalry  corpa,  the  London  and  West- 
minster Lij^ht  Ftorsf;  Volunteers  (with  their  disraounteil  men  postenl 
alternately  with  the  mounted),  the  Kouthwark  Cavalry,  and  the 
Surrey  Veomani-y  kept  the  ^'round.  The  following  is  the  Tiint^x 
account:^ 

*'  Yesterday  the  t^allant  and  patriotic  corps  of  Vohinteere  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  environs  were  reviewed  before  His  Majesty  in 
FTyde  Park. 

'*  This  proud  display  of  martial  spirit,  in  support  of  om-  rights 
and  independence  as  a  nation  and  our  happineng  a»  individuaU, 
was  aptly  fitted  to  the  day,  and  proved  a  just  compliment  to  the 
public  and  private  virtues  of  the  King,  the  anniverBary  of  whose 
birth  it  watt. 

"  The  following  corps  marched  to  Hyde  Park  at  an  earl3'  hour  in 
the  morning,  having  been  preceded  by  an  officer  and  two  camp- 
colour  men  from  each  association,  who  were  on  the  ground  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock  to  receive  directions  and  prepare  for  the  arrival  of 
the  troops : — 

Gatalkt. 

laiitinXoa 40 

WMtmiiwtor ■        •  ISO 

CWkfnnHl  ........  J7 

Bi«lt«riim     .-•-.....  31 

Clapbnm 40 

WlmWedoii  20 

LhwiIjmU  a& 

DepHoiil  ■  -         -       3« 

8tt 

London  and  Wrstminstw  hl|tht  Hotae         -        -  450 

8outhwark -iO 

Surray  Yeomanry lao 

l.CXW 
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Infantht. 


Ltfl  Cttliitm— 
HoooBTftblc  ArtUlnry  Compiinj 
Si.  Oeorgf'n  Kr^itient  - 
HAckncy 

Iillngtoo      .... 

Otutrr  Column-^ 
RkMinaburr  biiiI  Inna  of  Court 
St.  Jam**'*  ■         .        .        . 
North-Raxt  LoDdoii 
llsmpattwd    - 
Toiiij'lo 

Pimliro  .         .         -         . 

Fiimbur,*  tMiuarr 
S«riPr»el  Plic* 
Knight  Mnrahal*  - 
Tbr«r  Wsrd  AmootnticrtKi 

Higkl  Cattunn — 
Htoko  NvviiiirKiei  - 
TolU-nliBni    -        .         -         . 

EiifiwUI 

E'linimlon 

Hui»  Tov-Q  ... 
St.  Andrew  &  ^t.  Ch^or^o 
St.  ClnDBOt  Dannt 
Clerkontrell  -        ■        .        . 
St.  Sepitlftlin- 
8t>  Q^orgp's,  Bloamibnry 
IfOodoa  Voluntnnra 
!St.  Lulce'it,  ChoUoa 
Tlr^nKurd       .... 
St.  M»ri:iir»l  and  St.  Joha'B  - 
ijt.  M«n'-lv-bonn«  - 


St.  Manfn'it          .       .       .       .  is« 

tTnion 78 

Chiftwlolt ht 

St.  Patir*,  C!«v«nt  (innleii    •        -  38 

FiilbaiD M 

Ml.  Oeorge**.  Uanovor  ^i|uiiir<<  97 

tScmtti-EKat  lion<lon  Volunteer-      .  402 

StraathBin 54 

ItirasboBHp 4(1 

IUteUff« 67 

CUphua 190 

Bftttorw* 79 

Si.  Cathoriiw  h  43 

I'npUr  iind  lllficknnll    -          -          -  7S 

Whitorhafwl            ...          -  US 

lUghgato as 

UinWtk                          .         ■         •  9S 

St.  Paorrax  wtnl  Korilliih  Town  KM 

Wippinir                 -         ...  48 

OondoQ          U 

.St.  OUre M 

Kight  Wnnl  Auooialfon*  398 

ShorAditoh    ■        ■                         ■  rtO 

KoiMinglon Mil 

7,8»] 

AddCnvalry  In  Linv-         -         •  Ml) 

i*,2Sft 

ifKrnnd       ....  640 


"  The  line  was  form6(l  on  three  sides  of  the  park  as  directed  by 
general  orders,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieut. -General  the  Eart 
of  Harriugton.  The  three  hiileh  were  uoiumande^I  hy  Major- 
Genoral  Lord  Heathfield  on  the  right,  Major-Gfinoral  liUdlow  in 
the  centre,  ami  Major-General  Doyley  on  tlio  left. 

"  The  infantry  composing  each  side  of  tho  square  was  assembled 
in  a  8e|>arate  column,  the  right  uolumn  with  its  ri^ht  flank  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  walntit  treet) ;  the  other  two  columns  on 
its  left  about  sixty  yards  from  each  other.  The  columns  were  close 
but  not  crowded.  They  were  marched  to  their  points  by  their 
respective  commandera,  each  entt-rin}^  near  the  left  of  the  ground, 
and  prolonging  the  line,  till  it  arrived  at  ita  right  iwint ;  the 
cavalry  then  assembled  behind  the  walnut  trees  in  a  hue ;  their 
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right  near  the  Oxford  Roo.d  gate  of  the  park,  and  facLng  to  the 
vtrest,  whence  they  proceeded  to  take  their  tinal  position. 

"  Precisely  at  nine  the  King,  atcompanietl  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  and  Gloucester,  and  otteniJed  by 
severaJ  Reneral  officera,  aideB-de-camp,  and  a  party  of  Grenadiers, 
and  two   regiments  of  Lifti  Guards,  uuterud  thtt  park.    Ou  His 
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Majesty's  arrival  a  salute  was  fired,  and  the  evolutions  comiuenceil 
according  to  the  orders  issued  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

"  The  troops  then  passed  His  Majesty  in  a  lino  under  the  direction 
of  Genera!  Dundas,  who  preceded  them  on  horseback.  After 
which  the  whole  number  waved  their  military  caps  in  the  air,  and 
gave  three  cheers.  A  salute  of  twenty-oue  guna  was  tlieu  tired  to 
conohide  the  review.  The  ground  was  kept  clear  by  the  City 
Light  Uorsc  and  SuiToy  Volunteers. 
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"The  line  perforraod  its  manteuvrea  in  a  maimer  wliich,  con- 
Bidoriug  the  novulty  and  the  diffirulty  of  so  large  a  body  actiiiR 
together  in  perfect  concert,  rt-flocta  the  highest  hontjnr  on  the 
discipline  of  the  Volunteers.  The  firing  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
executed  with  great  regularity.  The  exception  applies  to  a  few  of 
the  newly  embodied  corps,  and  to  othera  which,  originally  hiubU 
in  number,  had  incorporated  with  each  other  a  short  time  pre- 
viously to  the  re%*iow,  Thip  defect  shows  the  necessity  of  acting 
in  large  bodies,  and  will,  we  tinist,  lead  to  an  immediate  junction 
of  various  smalt  corps.  Several  of  the  atmuciations  had,  in  conae- 
quence  of  their  distance  from  the  metropolis,  received  orders  to 
muster  and  march  out  at  an  early  hour  :  some  of  them  were  actu- 
ally on  their  march  between  two  and  three  o'clock  Ln  the  morning, 
and  were  much  incommoded  by  a  hcivvy  fall  of  rain  from  four  to 
six.  The  assemhlai^e  of  rank  and  beauty  on  this  t^loriouH  occasion 
bus  been  seldom  MniaUcd.  To  select  any  particular  corps  as  the 
subject  of  praise  might  seem  invidious,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  appearance  and  <li9cipline  of  this  patriot  army_ 
were  such  as  to  grace  the  noble  cause  in  whoso  support  they  have 
60  loyally  volunteered.  The  army  consisted  of  8,198  effective 
men.  The  tops  of  the  houses  adjacent  to  the  park  were  covered 
vith  spectators,  and  the  windows  decorated  with  fai^hion  and 
beauty. 

"  Her  Majesty  and  the  princesses,  accompanied  by  the  Countess 
of  Harrington  and  Lady  M.  Stanhope,  viewed  the  sight  from  Lady 
Caroline  Danver's  house  in  Park  Lane,  and  from  Lord  Cathcart's. 
where  they  were  entertained  with  refreshments. 

"A  poor  woman  was  kicked  by  one  of  the  horses  on  her  head, 
and  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  attended  by  the  officer  to  whom 
(he  horse  belonged. 

•■  Prom  fatigue  one  of  the  corps  dropped  down  in  a  fit,  but  was 
soon  recovered. 

"  His  Majesty  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  and  good 
discipline  of  the  several  corps  that  in  the  evening  the  following 
order  waa  issued  : — 

"  Horse  Guards,  June  4.  1799. 

"  His  Boyfll  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  His  Majesty's 
particular  commands  to  communicate  to  the  several  corps  of 
Volunteers  asHeniblcd  this  morning  in  Hyde  Park  the  nK&t  satis- 
faction with  which  His  Majesty  witnessed  their  regularity  and 
military  appearance,  and  the  striking  manifestation  of  their  cordial 
Rnd  affectionate  attachment  to  His  Majesty.     It   is    particularly 
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pluaaiiig  to  His  Majesty  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  unwearied 
diligence  und  attention  of  the  officerH  and  uf  the  zaal  and  alacrity 
of  the  Vohmteera,  com[K)sing  this  truly  reapectable  force,  which 
f;ntitleB  thera  to  the  strongest  expreasions  of  His  Majesty'fi  appro- 
hfliion  ;  and  whicli  pT-atify  thr  just  Hontiment  nf  national  pride  in 
the  same  proportiou  in  wbich  they  add  to  the  public  seciuity.  His 
Mf^esty  oaanot  expretis  the  Hatisfaction  he  Las  received  on  this 
occasion  without  the  plijaaing  recoUcction  of  the  principlos  of  attach- 
ment to  thf  CoiiBtitution  under  whieb  tbeHO  corps  have  been  formed, 
and  without  considering  their  appeaiunce  and  conduct  on  this  day, 
as  a  proof  of  theii-  firm  determination  to  support  His  Majesty  in 
irausmittiiig  it,  with  the  blessings  unimpaired,  to  their  posterity. 
liis  lioyal  Highness  has  peculiar  plcMurc  in  raakinj;  known  His 
Majesty's  ^'acioua  sentimf:ntR,  on  an  occasion  ro  acceptable  to  his 
feelings,  and  he  requests  the  commanding  officers  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  commuuicating  them  to  the  several  corpB 
seen  by  His  Majesty  this  morning. 

"<Signed)        Frkukhiuk    F.  M. 

'*  Commander-in-Chief." 
The  review  on  the  King's  birthday  was  w>  gucceasful,  notwith* 
standing  the  bad  weather,  which  doubtless  contributed  to  make 
some  of  the  corpH  uustoady,  thai  His  Majesty  Kiug  George  HI. 
determined  to  inspect  tlie  VotunteerB  at  their  own  quarters,  and 
directed  the  following  letter  to  be  written  by  his  Secretary  of 
State  :— 

"  Downing  Street.  June  10th.  1799. 
"  To  the  Officer  Commanding  tbo  Artillery  Corps  of  Volunteers, 
''  Sir, 

•'  The  very  great  satisfaction  His  Majesty  received  from  the 
military  appearance  ami  truly  commendable  zeal  of  the  Volunteer 
corps  that  were  assembled  in  Hyde  i'ark  on  the  mni-ning  of  Hia 
Majesty's  birthday  has  induced  His  Majesty  to  signify  his  wish 
to  see  the  several  bodies  of  Volunteer  forces,  associated  within  the 
metropolis  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  drawn  out  at  the  respective 
stations  which  under  a  general  arrangement,  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  they  would  be  called  upon  to  occupy ;  if,  however,  con- 
trary, I  am  happy  to  say,  to  every  present  appearance,  circum- 
stances should  arise  to  require  their  active  exertions  in  the  defence 
of  the  invahiahle  objects  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of 
which  those  highly  meritorious  associations  were  first  formed, 
1  cannot  doubt  tliat  it  will  l>e  liiglily  gratifying  to  yours<jlf  aud  to 
the  corps  under  your  command  to  find  in  this  service  a  fresh 
opportunity  of  manifesting  your  loyal  attachment  to  His  Majesty 
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and  the  Constitution,  and  of  requiring  a  further  title  fcn  His 
Majesty's  approbatiou.  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  inform  you 
that  HLs  Xfaj€«ty  has  fixed  upon  Friday  the  2lsl  inst.  for  this 
general  inspection  of  the  different  corps  at  their  rc».pective  posts ; 
and  that  his  Koyal  HighnesB  the  Commaiider-in-Chitif  will  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  communicating  to  you  the  details  of  the 
arrangement  to  be  made  on  that  day  for  the  guidance  of  the  corps 
under  your  command. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  Sn:., 
"  (Signed)  Henuy  Dijndab." 

The  following  account  of  the  inspection  appeamd  in  the  Annual 
Rrtfiater  : 

"  179y,  Jaue  2lHt. — This  day,  betweea  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
His  Majesty,  mounted  ou  a  beautiful  white  charger,  and  followed 
by  the  male  branchea  of  the  royal  family,  a  crowd  of  general 
officers,  and  nthern,  wont  from  Buckingham  House  to  inspect  all 
the  Volunteer  corps  in  different  streets  of  the  metropolis.  He 
passed  over  Westminster  Bridge,  and  proceeded  by  the  Obelisk  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  tm  the  t-ontre  of  which  he  was  met  by  the  Ijord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  who  afterwanis  rtidt;  before  him,  the  Lord 
Mayor  carrying  the  sword  of  state.  His  Majesty  proceeded  through 
Bridge  Street,  St.  Paul's  Square,  Ac.,  in  front  of  the  different 
assuviations,  making  a  circle  to  the  artillery  ground,  where  the 
Prince  of  Wales  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  .Aitillery  Oompony, 
and  thence  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  in  Upper  Guildford  Street, 
where  all  the  royal  family  breakfasted.  Tlie  King  then  reviowed 
(he  Bloomsbury  and  other  corpn  in  that  nt'ighbimrhood,  and  aliout 
six  o'clock  returned  home. 

The  number  of  Volunleer»  visited  by  tlm  Kiug  was  12.000  ;  aud 
no  sovereign  ever  experieuced  greater  proofs  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjecth  than  did  His  Majesty  on  this  day  of  parade  and  rejoicing." 

We  are  able  tfl  supplcmwit  this  account  by  the  otlicia]  relurus 
of  the  numbers  present,  which  were  : — 

»t.  Ueorgo'o  Fii'ldr   ~        -                         ...  1,594 

Bridge  Street,  BlkrkfriuK  l.O&i 

St.  Pinl'a  Chnrchynrrt      -         -  l.OOO 

Reyti\  Biebnngc  nnd  Bink        .        .        .        .        -  i,0U 

ttxlu  ilOHM       ■                    -          -                               -  MM 

To"«  HiU 1.088 

Ooodnun'a  FwkU    -                 ^S 

Plaabary  Squatre 862 

lj>liot[ton •         •  884 

FonndliiiK  Hoipitnl 1,3S0 

HrdeP»rk 2, TOO 
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Id  the  evening  of  tlie  same  day  tho  following  general  order  wah 
issued : — 

"  House  Gu&rds,  2l8t  June  1799. 

"Uis  Koyal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  iHauxioui^  to  take 
the  earliest  opportumly  of  obeying  the  orders  he  has  received  fi-om 
his  Majesty  to  convey  to  the  different  VoIunttHir  Corps  inspected 
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by  hits  MajesCy  this  uiorutiig  the  heartfelt  satisftLotion  which  every 
part  of  their  conduct  haw  excited  in  his  inintl. 

"  To  hifi  Majesty  it  is  a  source  of  unremitted  gratitication  to  know 
that  this  general  display  of  loyalty  and  piibho  spirit  is  the  genuine 
ofTspriug  of  a  Constitution  eminently  calculated  to  preserve  the 
happiness  and  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  his  People. 

"  His  Ma^jcHty  having  ever  made  it  the  principal  study  of  his  life 
to  watch  over  and  maintain,   utiinipaired,   those  safe({uards  which 
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the  laws  of  this  happy  country  have  provided  for  the  eecurity  of 
its  Civil  and  lieUgious  KightB,  eagerly  embrucea  this  opportunity  of 
expreRsiiiR  the  juRt  pride  lie  derives  from  tho  gratifying  fooling 
that  his  uniform  endeavour,  during  along  reign,  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  Subjects  have  insured  to  him  the  continnanee  of 
their  Loyalty  and  Affection. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  the  titiequivooal  and  general  mnnifesta' 
(ioD  of  this  zealous  attachment  to  his  Majesty  called  forth  on  the 
present  occasion,  his  Royal  Highness,  from  every  motive  of  duty, 
public  and  private,  feels  pecuHar  pleasiure  in  commuuicating  hin 
Majesty's  sentiments  to  the  several  Corps  which  have  this  day  beeu 
under  arms  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity. 

"  (Signed)  Frbderick  F.  M. 

"  Commander-in-Chief." 

The  interest  shown  by  the  King  in  his  Volunteer  soldiers  con- 
tinued unabated.  On  the  27th  June  he  reviewed  the  Light  Horse 
Volunteers  of  London  and  Westminster,  who  had  kept  the  ground 
during  the  review  in  Hyde  Park,  and  exprossed  himself  greatly 
pleased  with  the  appenrance  and  discipline  of  the  men  and  officers. 
With  the  two  field-guns  which  he  had  presented  to  tbe  corps,  and 
their  mounted  troops  and  dismounted  companies,  they  presented 
in  one  regiment  bpecimens  of  thti  tlireti  branches  of  the  service ; 
but  the  most  interesting  feature  by  far  in  the  review  was  the 
introduction  of  carriages,  or  "expeditions"  as  they  were  called, 
for  moving  the  dismounted  men  rapidly  to  distant  parts  of  the 
field.  The  King  personally  compUmeuted  the  ofiicers  and,  desiring 
still  further  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  patriotic  spirit  and 
military  skill  which  pervaded  all  ranks,  he  said  that  he  wished  the 
privates  as  well  as  their  officers  to  order  their  household  servantn 
to  wear  the  military  cockade  tn  their  hats. 

Besides  the  London  and  Westminster  Light  Horse  two  cavalry 
corps  of  Surrey  kept  the  ground  on  the  ith  June,  and  these  also 
the  King  reviewed  at  Wimbledon  with  all  the  Surrey  Volunteers, 
consisting  of  12  cavalry  corps  and  24  infantry,  numhoring  in  all 
2,800;  this  concluded  his  inspections  of  the  Volunteer  forces  of 
London  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  impetus  given  to  these 
Volunteer  associations  by  the  favour  shown  by  thu  King,  and  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  the  Horse  Guards  and  War  Depart- 
ment, greatly  contributed  to  increase  their  numbers,  which  gradu- 
ally increased  for  the  next  three  yeiirs  up  to  tho  grand  total  of 
463,134  in  the  year  180S ;  made  up  of  380,193  of  all  ranks  for 
Oreat  Britain,  and  82,941  for  Ireland,  as  i;om|)iI&d  from  the  oRiuiat 
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returns  of  December  13th  in  that  year.  From  that  time  the 
force  groiluaUy  diinini^^lied  as  the  immediate  danger  of  invaBion 
vanished,  and  before  the  war  closed  they  wove  replaced  by  a  new 
force  called  the  "local  militia,'"  which  was  euppoeed  to  be  more 
thoroughly  under  Government  control. 

The  drill  of  the  Votuiiteers  in  179!)  was  the  same  as  for  the  line, 
and  they  performod  tlie  same  oompliflated  evohitionH  oil  review 
days  which  were  required  of  the  regular  troops.  No  doubt  they 
acquitted  themselves  crcditebly,  and  the  best  of  the  corps  must 
have  compared  favourably  with  a  line  regiment  juat  as  the 
Volunteers  of  to-day  appear  to  advautagu  at  Aldcrshot  when 
brigaded  with  regulars.  NevertheloBg,  there  must  have  boon 
shortcomings :  the  Timrs  special  correspondent  alludes  to  the  evil 
of  throwing  small  corps  together  only  just  before  the  review  in 
order  to  make  a  large  one,  and  points  to  the  need  of  their 
habitually  drilling  in  larger  bodies.  This  evil  is  still  felt,  particu- 
larly in  country  corps  where  lulminiatrative  battalions  are  made  up 
of  separate  companies,  which  have  but  rare  opportunities  of  drilling 
togethyr.  An  examination  of  the  field  statistics  given  above  shows 
how  many  ^mall  corps  were  [;re!j(jnt  at  the  review  :  no  less  than 
tbirty-four  infantry  corps,  mustering  under  100  of  alt  ranks,  fifteen 
of  whom  only  mustered  sixty  or  lean.  Wheu  we  consider  that 
exceptional  efforts  must  have  been  made  for  every  t tTective  Volunteer 
to  be  present  in  Hyde  Park,  we  can  infer  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  in  many  corps  the  average  atteudauce  ou  a  commanding 
officer's  parade  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  or  thirty. 

Then,  too,  the  disponitiun  of  the  nmu  in  line  made  matters 
worse.  In  those  days  the  fighting  line  was  compoaed  of  throe 
ranks*  besides  the  sniicrnuraoraries,  a  formation  which  must  often 
have  necessitated  a  very  narrow  front.  We  mention  this  in  order 
to  show  tlie  difticulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  and 
Volunteers  under  Queen  Victoria  will  heartily  sympathiae  with 
them,  especially  if  belonghig  themselves  to  an  iidministrative 
battalion.  In  London,  Volunteer  regiments  ai-e  now  larger,  a  fair 
muster  for  battalion  drill  h  usually  to  be  met  with,  and  the 
difficulty  is  only  to  airauge  brigade  days.  In  1799  all  these 
troubles  were  intensified,  but  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  force 
they  were  gradually  lessened  if  they  did  not  altogether  disappear. 

We  have  noticed  one  of  the  sights  in  Hyde  Park  which  would 
have  api>eared  strange  to  us — namely,  the  three  ranks  firing  the 

*  Wellltmlflo'i  tunoua  two-deep  line  was  not  g«nBnll]r  inlrodncod  into  the  taoties  ot 
tbn  British  Army  until  n  f«w  rcitr*  later. 
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salute  Uhe  front  kiieeJtog  »ind  the  oChei*  two  staittling),  but  when 
the)'  caiue  to  load  ay»iu  we  wliouW  have  been  Hurprised  to  see  the 
"flugtl-iiiaii"  or  lcH<l«r  step  out  to  the  front  to  rivb  the  time  for 
casting  over  the  imisketa  anil  for  Hlioaldering.  The  right-hand 
man  of  the  company  wu»  the  riugul,  and  had  h'm  place  in  front  both 
in  tbe  manual  and  platoon  exerciHes,  re>tumiag  bin  place  in  tbe 
ranhfi  in  the  latter  exercise  before  the  orders  to  present  and  ftrtt 
were  gtveu.  The  tuanuul  exercise  has  been  .surjirisin^ly  little 
alterod  in  all  thosr  years,  and  tbnuf^Ii  thv  platoon  has  been  modified 
by  the  abolition  of  6iut  lu<.-ks  and  subsequent  improvomenthi,  Htill 
there  is  a  good  ileal  of  reAcmblance ;  the  orders  in  slow  time  being 
given  separately  in  snccesnion  lirat,  and  iu  ijuick  time  the  men 
being  left  mom  to  themselves,  with  the  Ikifjel  tu  mark  the  time. 

Taking  the  manual  exerciso  first,  the  preliminary  directions  ran 
thus : — "  When  a  regiment  is  drawn  np  or  paraded  for  exercise  the 
men  are  placed  three  deep,  either  by  companies  or  divided  in 
platoons,  with  the  grenadiers  on  tbe  right  When  soldiers  are 
drawn  up  for  exorciHe  the  ranks  and  tilea  should  be  exactly  even. 
The  dilTereuees  between  the  tiies  must  be  equal  and  the  ranks  eight 
feet  distant  from  each  other.'' 

Both  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises  had  been  somewhat 
altered  and  abridged  a  few  years  earlier  by  iXis  Majesty  George  UI.'b 
command  (April  '2(Hh.  171V2).  and  were:  published  at  Londuii  in 
ITU-*!  by  William  Fawcett,  tbe  Ai^utant-lieiierul.  These  exeroiHeti 
formed  the  drill-bnok  of  the- Volnntcern:  hut  illustrated  manuals 
were  also  puljlisbed  by  private  enterprise,  witli  Iianii-books  nf  field 
exercises.  The  *'  Manual  *'  ran  in  tbe  following  order,  fitarting  from 
arms  at  the  '"  Shoulder  "  of  the  present  long  rifie  drill.  t.'\.  from  the 
left  side; — "Order,"  "Fix  Bayonets,"  "Shoulder,"  "  Fresent," 
"Shoulder."  'Charge  Uayouets,"  "Fort  ArmH,"  "Shoulder,*' 
"Support,'"  "Carry,"  "Order."  "Unfix  Bayonets,"  "Stand  at 
Ease." 

The  most  dilhcult  of  thette  mutionii  was  the  "  Shoulder  "  from  the 
"  Order."  Tbe  firelock  was  thrown  up  by  the  right  hand  iu  onr 
motion,  with  as  littlt:  appearance  of  RtTort  as  possible,  into  its  proper 
position  ou  tbe  left  sbouldcr  :  the  band  being  brought  to  the  centre 
of  the  body  in  so  doing,  but  instantly  withdrawn.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  /ir«i  motions  now  in 
use,  tbe  first  shifting  the  right  hand  below  the  lower  baud,  the 
second  biinging  the  riite  to  the  left  aide.  "  Charge  Bayonets  "  and 
"  Port  Arms  "  have  now  tdmngt'd  [daires :  the  first  was  the  prepara- 
tory motion,  somowhut  similar  to  the  "  Recover  "  in  the  platoon, 
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only  tho  firolock  was  hronght  <liagona3Iy  across  the  breast  instead 
of  being  held  nprif;ht,  and  tbs  second,  or  "Port  ArmB,"  was  the 
word  ot  commuuil  for  the  front  rank  to  bring  the  Qrclock  to  a 
nearly  horizontal  position  after  makiuj;;  a  half  face  to  the  right. 
In  some  regiments  of  the  line  "  Port  Arms  "  was  omitted,  and  the 
"  Charge  "  incladed  the  two  inotlons. 

It  was  also  laid  down  that  the  manual  and 
platoon  tixercitiud  should  no  longer  make  a 
regular  part  of  a  review,  but  were  only  to  be 
gone  through  when  particularly  called  for  by 
the  reviewing  general.  The  above  were  the 
regular  motionfi  of  the  "Manual,"  considerably 
Hhorter  for  iuspectioii  purpose  than  uui'  present 
one,  but  all  tho  othnr  motions  now  in  use  were 
taught  the  soldiers  in  addition.  They  were  the 
"  Advance."  used  by  corporals  when  marching 
with  reliefa  or  commanding  dctacbmenta,  and 
therefore  the  "  Point  of  Advanced  Anus  "  was 
r  /  \i      nrden-d  to  bo  taught  to  all  anldierw  when  pro- 

^H  I  I      nioted    to  that  rank,    "Secure,''    "Ground," 

^^^  '  .1.  I  ..  pjjg  M  ..  Trail,"  and  "  Slope  " :  and  for 
funerals  the  "Club  ArtaH,"  {now  "Keverse 
ArmB*')  and  tho  '"Mourn  Arms  "  (now  "Rest 
on  ynui-Arms  Heveraeil")  and  "  Present  Anns" 
from  the  last-mentionod  position.  Practically 
the  "Manual**  of  1790  was  our  present  long 
riHe  manual  exercise,  and  aa  such  waa  more 
difficult  to  acquire  than  the  short  rifle  exercise. 
The  platoon  uxurctse  calls  for  little  remark. 
The  words  of  command  ran:  "Make  Ready" 
{i.e.,  bring  firelock  to  the  "Recover"  upright 
in  fi'ont  of  the  breast,  and  full  cock],  "Pre* 
Bent,"  "Fir«,"  "  Handle  Cartridge/'  "Prime," 
"  Load,"  "  Draw  Kamrods,"  *'  Ram  Down  Car- 
tridge," "Return  Ramrods,"  "  Shoulder  Arms." 
After  firing  again  the  men  wore  ordered  to  "  Prime  and  Load 
liuiok."  followed  by  "Make  Ready,"  "Present,"  "Fire."  The 
Tront  rank  kuelL  while  the  two  others  remained  standing,  with  the 
rankH  closed.  In  llring  by  platoons,  or  divisions,  the  othcera 
oommanding  them  stepped  out  one  pace  and  faced  to  the  left, 
stepping  back  all  at  the  sanK^  time  when  the  loading  was  finished. 
After  A  division  had  fired,  the  right<hand  man  of  it  stepped  out 
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one  pace  in  front  of  the  officers,  but  keei>rng  his  own  proper  front, 
and  gave  time  for  casting;  about  (i.e.,  bringing  the  butt  to  the 
ground)  and  shouldering,  after  which  he  fell  back  into  hia  place. 
The  flugel-mau  of  the  battalion  also  kept  bis  front  in  giving  the 
time  of  oserciee.  la  tiring  by  grand  divisions,  on  the  words 
"  Make  Ready  "  the  centre  officer  foil  back  into  the  fourth  rank, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  coverinji;  sergeant.  Sotnetiues  words  of 
oommand  were  given  for  easting  about,  viz.,  *'  Sink  ArnoB,"  and 
after  priming,  "  Shut  Pans."'  But  they  seem  to  have  been  optional, 
and  were  usually  otaiited. 

Id  the  platoon  exercise  the  flugel  had  uo  motion  different  to 
perform  from  the  others,  but  in  the  manual  he  had  to  tbrow  out 
his  left  arm  at  the  second  motion  of  the  "  Present  Arms  "  when  the 
firelock  was  raised,  also  at  the  "  Order  "  be  threw  oat  his  left  arm 
when  bringing  tbe  firelock  to  the  ground,  and  at  the  "  Support"  he 
threw  out  his  right  arm  when  he  bruu^'ht  his  left  across  the  breast 
with  the  lock  resting  on  the  arm.  All  this  points  to  the  import- 
ance  which  was  laid  on  the  motions  being  all  done  at  the  same 
instant.  The  wiuutia;  of  drill  and  excessive  attention  to  the  men'» 
uniform  and  general  ajipoariuico  soem  to  have  been  made  a  great 
deal  of  by  some  commanders,  for  we  find  an  ofiicerof  the  line  strongly 
protesting  against  too  much  attention  being  paid  to  dressing  the 
ranks  and  the  detjiils  of  the  uniform,  and  specially  holding  up  the 
French  for  imitation  in  their  gi'eater  looseness  of  drill-  At  tbe 
same  time  he  urged  that  classes  should  be  held  for  the  instruction 
of  the  officers  iu  tactics,  and  instanced  the  common  practice  in  the 
French  army  of  holding  such  clasBes  for  the  officers  every  ton 
days.  He  also  advocati'il  sham  fights  and  tho  practice  of  guard 
and  outpost  duties,  which  he  suggested  should  be  practised  in 
detachments. 

Wc  subjoin  &  sketch  of  the  tiugcl  at  tho  "  Support,"  which  not 
only  serves  to  illustrate  the  motion  but  also  presents  a  view  of  the 
uniform  worn  by  the  Volunteers  of  1799. 

In  one  of  the  Volunteer  TIandbooks  of  that  day  there  is  given 
a  list  of  the  eighteen  maiiu-'uvres  ordered  for  a  review,  which  will 
unable  us  to  sev  what  the  Volunteers  of  1799  attempted  iu  the  way 
of  battalion  drill.     They  were  aa  follows  : — 

I.  Chw  C'llumn  in  Hear  nf  the  Hhjht  C'tnipaiii/. — The  column  was 
then  ordered  to  form  coltunn  of  grand  divisions,  then  close  column, 
next  to  take  ground  to  the  right,  and,  on  the  mareh,  deploy  on  the 
rear  grand  division. 

II.  CJate  Column   in    Front  of   the   L^   Company. — Aflerwardb 
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close  column  ot  bfand  divisions,  then  ordered  to  take  ground  to 
the  I«ft,  and,  on  the  march,  deploy  on  the  front  grand  division- 
Ill.  Close  Ci'lnmn   on  a  Central   Coinpany  Jaeinff  to  the   Rear. — 
Cohimn    counter-marclicd  and    deployed    on    the    right    centre 
oorapauy. 

IV.  Chatujf  of  Voutioii  iH  Opeu  Column. — Open  column  from 
line,  then  marched  to  new  poniticn  and  wheeled  again  into 
line. 

V.  IVirinf  throttii  /«k-A.— Leit  trompany  wheeled  back  four  paces 
the  others  faced  about,  wheeled  two  paces,  and  marched  to   new 
ahgnment. 

VI.  C ountfr-marck  and  Change  of  Position. — Open  cohinin  from 
line  right  in  front,  then  counter- marched,  close  column  formed, 
and  then  Hijuare.  The  chief  point  hero  to  bt*  noticed  was  that  the 
8ub-divitiiunB  opuued  out  two  paces  in  the  centre  of  each  company 
for  two  officers  with  their  covering  acrgoants  to  place  themselves 
in  the  front  and  rear  intervals,  and  a  sergeant  was  placed  at  each 
angle  of  the  front  and  rear  divisiona ;  only  the  front  rank  knelt,  but 
stood  up  to  load,  and  when  the  words  "  Prepare  for  luing"  were 
given,  the  ofticers  stepped  back  to  the  third  rank  and  their  cover- 
ing sergeants  knelt  in  front.  The  eidus  were  formed  by  facing 
three  or  four  tiles  outwaivls,  not  by  wheeling  sections  outwards. 
Squares  might  be  formed  either  three  or  four  deep.  Re-forming 
column  was  called  "  reducing  the  square."  which  done,  the  colunui 
marched  forward,  opened  out  from  the  rear,  halted,  counter- 
marched, and  wheeled  into  line. 

VII.  Cou?itfr'march  bff  Filet  on  the  Ceutre  of  thr  HattalioH. — 
Win^K  faced  inwards,  and  hattalion  counter-marched  in  line. 

Mil  Marrh  ill  Off-ti  Colmini. — Line  wheeled  into  column ; 
tjub-diviuioDS  formed  on  the  marih.  divisions  re-furmed,  column 
halted  and  wheeled  again  into  line. 

IX..  Erhdon  Cliaufir  •>/  /*.<8if((.ii.^0blique  alignment  on  right 
centre  company.  Similar  movement  to  No.  V.,  one  wing  faced 
about. 

X.  .1  .Vfir  Line  taken  up  %  llie  Evkdvn  Movm'fit. — -Lieft  cum- 
panieti  wheeled  four  paces  to  the  left,  the  othera  wheeled  two  paces 
and  line  formed  on  left  company. 

XI.  Chatufe  of  P<mtion. — The  line  faced  to  the  right  and 
marched  fifty  or  sixty  paces  in  ordinary  time ;  open  column  of 
companies  formed,  on  march,  by  all  except  ptvot  men  making 
left  half-turn,  column  halted  and  wheeled  into  line. 

XII.  lirtr'-al  in  /..(nt-.^First  its  battalion,  then  line  ordered  to 
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fire,  nest  to  retreat  by  aiteruato  couipatiios,  and  lino  ro-foi-med  on 
ri{;ht  compauies. 

Xin.  March  tn  n  Flnnk  in  Erfffon .—^\ADe  wheeled  by  companieB 
four  padres  to  the  right,  luarcbed  '2oi)  paces,  line  re-formed  by 
whedliiifj  bock  a^ain,  Lbeu  marched  forward  80  or  100  pacea  and 
ordered  to  fire  thrice  by  companies  from  tinnlta  to  centre. 

XIV.  Ui'Uinr  .Sfjtiarr  ami  ilH  \finuinnit».- — ^Squttre  formed  from 
line  on  two  centre  companies,  and  marched  by  the  angles  of  the 
front  face,  or  the  right  or  left  faces,  or  the  rear  face  ;  line  re-formed 
on  the  front  face  or  two  centre  companies. 

XV.  lietiriiiii  in  Lint  and  I-'iUnii  to  Ihe  Hfttr. — Line  retired  and 
cohimn  formed  by  companies  fihng  to  their  proper  right  on  the 
march,  the  column  then  wheeled  again  into  Hne.  This  was  a 
Bkirmishiug  exercise,  ^^^en  the  line  faced  about  the  light  com* 
pany  extended  along  tlie  old  front  sixty  pace^  distance  to  cover  the 
retreat,  and  when  Die  cuhtmn  was  baited  the  light  company 
passed  through  it,  and  took  post  thirty  pace«  in  rear  of  the  in- 
tended line. 

XVI.  A  if  f/i II ring  in  Line,  Filhuj,  anil  Cftarijintf  In  thf  Front. — 
.Another  skirmishing  exercise.  The  light  company  extended  thirty 
paces  before  the  centre  companies,  then  the  line  advanced,  halted, 
and  formed  column  left  in  front  by  files  from  the  right  of  com- 
panies passing  to  the  front.  Light  company  then  passed  to  the 
rear  and  formed  suh-divisions  on  each  flank,  column  then  wheeled 
into  line  and  advanced  by  wings,  firing  alternately  ;  line  re-formed 
on  right  mng,  marched  forward  Ufty  pacts,  lired  a  volley,  front 
rank  kneeling,  advanced  twenty  paces,  tired  another  volley,  ported 
arms  (for  the  charge),  advanced  fifty  paceH,  atid,  at  the  wonl 
"  halt,"  the  front  rank  brought  their  muskets  to  the  charge.  The 
battalion  was  then  ordered  to  ftbimlder,  prime,  and  load,  and, 
while  doing  so,  the  light  company  passed  round  the  flanks,  skir- 
mished in  front,  and  then  formed  on  the  left  of  the  line. 

SVIl,  Hrtn'tii  in  l/int: — This  movement  was  by  wings,  the 
colours  were  divided  for  an  advance  or  retreat  in  line  :  the  King's  on 
the  inward  tlank  of  the  right  wing,  the  Ilegimental  on  the  inward 
ilauk  of  tilt  left  wing.  .\  directing  sergeant  advanced  before 
each. 

XVIII.  Adrantf  iu  Ljfif.^Line  marched  forward  10()  paces, 
then  ordered  to  fire  a  volley  oblitjuely  to  the  right,  thyn  to  the 
.eft,  the  front  rank  kneeling,  then  advanced  another  100  paces, 
fired  two  volleys,  and  were  ordered  to  port,  half-cock,  shut  pans, 
and  shoulder. 
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hpuTR  uuder  arms  without  re»t  or  refr^dbineiU,  aud  ta&ay  of  tbe 
movements  reqnirod  an  exceptionnl  amoniit  of  preliminary  proctioe, 
especially  in  file  marching.  Only  highly-drilled  troops  can  march 
satisfactorily  iu  file  ;  distances  are  always  lost  uuder  thuKt-  curciim- 
stanceti,  »nd  much  time  muBt  have  been  required  to  dress  tbe , 
ranks  afterwards,  and  make  the  men  resume  their  proper  die- 
taiiues. 

However,  we  may  be  quite  sore  that  tbe  reviewing  geiierali  made 
a  Bslectiou  from  the  eighteen  mauceuvres  which  were  supposed  to 
be  performed,  and  wo  brought  the  day's  work  within  reasonable 
limits ;  and  thouf^h  some  countcr-marchuig  nuist  have  formed  part 
of  the  programmt-,  probably  it  did  not  really  occupy  nil  the  time 
which  apparently  was  devoted  to  it. 

Entbosiasm  and  ambition  to  equal  the  performanceft  of  the  line 
were  distuiguLshing  characteristics  of  these  Volunteers,  and  being 
directed  and  controlled  by  better  education  and  intpllige^nce  than 
that  |)os»eB8ed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  array,  enabled 
them  to  master  a  competent  knowledge  of  their  drill  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time,  liesides,  during  the  next  few  years 
many  corps  were  embodied  and  performed  regular  duty  at  various 
placee  throughout  tbe  country,  and  thus  they  bad  continuouB 
practice  from  day  to  day,  and  enjoyed  greater  advantages  of 
learning  all  that  could  be  required  of  them  than  any  Volunteer  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

On  further  examination  of  thf>  above-mentioned  mamBuvres  we 
notice  tbe  manner  in  which  the  Light  Infantry  companies  were 
employed  to  cover  the  front  of  the  battalion  in  advancing,  or  the 
rear  in  retreating.  As  they  were  extended  only  thirty  paces  in 
front,  any  protection  to  the  main  body  which  they  could  have 
afforded,  by  di'awing  the  enemy's  fire  on  themselves,  must  have 
been  nil;  the  compact  line  so  short  a  distance  beyond  them  offering 
a  much  better  mark  for  the  enemy  to  fire  at,  and  their  own  fire 
being  of  so  small  account ;  iu  a  Bix-compauy  battalion  only  one* 
aixtb  of  the  whole.  Even  tbe  tacticians  criticised  the  way  the  men 
were  taught  to  fire.  Tlie  eamu  officer  whose  vi&vs  on  drill  and 
tactics  we  have  quoted  above  argued  against  the  system  of  firing 
taught  and  practised  at  that  day,  and  showed  that  loading  and 
firing  by  word  of  command  was  a  great  mistake,  and  that  the 
greatest  e&ct  was  produced  by  a  running  independent  fire,  which 
he  stated  be  considerod  could  be  controlled  to  prevent  waste  of 
ammunition,  by  constant  drilling  in  independent  firing.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  running  fire  of  tho  whole  battalion  could  only  have 
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beeu  kept  up  by  the  light  compiiuy  it'sumiu^  ihuir  pUce  uloii^side 
the  otheru,  thus  not  only  leavitij.;  the  fruDt  clear,  but  sAso  reinforc- 
ing tho  firin*;  lino ;  and  we  thcrofnrc  conchKic  tlirit  any  apeciat  drill 
in  skirmishinf;  for  one  company  only  of  a  battalion  at  m  flhort 
a  ilistatR'e  from  the  main  liody  wah  it  mistake,  and  that  the 
aiithoritk'8  at  tht^  HorKe  GnarrlRwere  am])!)' justified  in  wiping  out, 
at  a  suhsequfut  period,  tho  i^peclal  drill  of  lij^ht  companies,  apftrt 
from  the  rest  of  the  battahnn. 

Another  point  to  notice  in  tho  iuan<puvro8  was  the  foruiation 
of  ilouble  ('(mipniiiei*  or  ^rand  (livisifms,  probably  adopted  to 
comiH^naate  in  some  meiware  for  the  rcsitrictod  front  caused  by 
drau-iiig  up  the  men  in  three  ranks  inntea*!  of  two.  Where  the 
rompanies  \sori'  Minall,  flaybolween  forty  and  fifty,  the  front  could 
not  have  been  mftre  than  lifteen  or  sixteen  files  three  deep ;  and 
when  we  know  that  in  many  Volunteer  Rorps  the  number  in  oach 
eomi>any  did  not  exceed  fifty,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  doubling 
the  breadth  of  the  column  conotituted  a  marked  improvement. 
Where  the  companies  could  present  a  front  of  forty-eight  or  fifty 
files — as  they  did  a  few  years  later  in  companies  of  thoir  full 
strength,  drawn  up  in  two  nuiks— grand  divisions,  tlaough  more 
imposing  fnr  parade  or  review  purposes,  were  less  suitable  for  field 
movements,  and  wwe  but  rarely  ])ractia«d  in  performing  field 
oxercises. 

Such  were  the  special  jioints  noticeable  in  the  drill  of  the 
Volunteers  of  1799.  Now  the  manual  is  simpler  :  skirmishing  and 
extended  movements  are  universally  practised,  and  the  loose  drill 
of  the  present  day  has  been  brought  about  by  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  battle-field.  The  utmost  development  of  fire-action  both 
in  attack  and  defence  is  aimod  at,  and  It  has  beon  recognized  that 
all  attack  formations  must  leurl  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of 
command,  while  at  the  same  time  they  must  admit  of  speedy 
reinforcements. 

The  n'lli'  of  artilleiy.  though  unaltered,  has  been  rendered  more 
difficult  owing  to  the  increased  range  and  accuracy  of  the  rifle. 
This  long-range  riflo-fire  entails  on  tho  part  of  tho  officer  who 
directs  and  the  soldier  who  executes  it,  a  thoroughly  practical 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  musketry  in  all  its  branches,  in  addition 
to  a  practised  eye  iu  judging  distances. 

In  the  attack  the  necessity  for  obtaining  every  advantage  from 
cover  has  thrown  npcm  company  and  section  commanders  the 
reBponsibility  of  directing  their  men  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
the  worst  target  to  the  enemy,  without  losing  the  cohesion  between 
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the  various  fractions  which  in  aecesaary  when  the  final  HtagB  is 
approached,  prei>aratory  to  capturinjf  a  position  and  holding  it 
against  counter-attacks. 

Vn  important  inr-morandiino  upon  the  formation  of  infantrj  for 
attack  has  been  recently  isKued  for  the  guidance  of  the  troops  at 
Aldershot.  The  general  princii)le  lays  down  that  troops  allotted 
for  the  Httiick  will,  when  of  sufficient  strpn^th,  bii  divided  into  first, 
second,  and  tliird  lines.  The  Becond  Hda  ossautta  the  position 
when  its  way  has  heen  prepared  by  the  first  lino.  Tliis  method,  if 
carried  out  withont  confusion  and  heavj'  loss  at  tho  most  critical 
moment,  would  appear  to  solve  one  of  the  chief  ^liflScultiea  in  eon* 
riection  with  quick-loading  rifles,  tfif  aiirtinat'-  'txyphi  i>t  nnimnnH>ini 
at  the  tiual  ttUuje  uj  the  aUiirk.  Experience  in  actual  war  alone  will 
ahow  whether  it  is  possihli'  for  the  second  line  to  dou])le  through 
the  first  h'ne  after  the  latter  ha»i  arrived  within  assaulting  distance 
of  an  entreuched  positiou.  At  this  critical  Htage,  any  check, 
however  slight,  might  defeat  tht^  main  ohject  in  view,  which  is  to 
rush  in  and  capture  the  entrench mentB. 

In  connection  with  this  attack  we  are  glad  to  note  that  a  auggea- 
tion  which  appeared  in  the  Fehruai-y  number  of  1887  in  this 
Magazine,  and  advocated  thai  »»  aUoieant-t-  shmil^l  he  iiiade  for 
casualtieM  amonffst  ail  i-anks  when  practinng  the  attack,  has  been 
adopted. 

At  the  present  time  most  Volunteer  corps,  in  addition  to  forming 
fours  and  wheeling  in  colurnnH  or  into  line,  would  he  able  to  form 
advance  or  rear-guards  of  a  column  without  being  coached  up  at 
the  last  moment,  and  are  more  or  less  acfiuainted  with  the  rudi- 
mentti  of  outpost  duties  ;  still  with  them,  as  with  the  regulars,  the 
importance  of /!>'•  (/(kci/i/jwc  iuuhI  he  recognized,  the  necessity  for 
learuiug  how  to  improvise  earthworks  in  attack  as  well  as  in  ilefence 
must  he  ineisted  upon,  and  at  the  same  time  tliey  must  be  con- 
i4antty  remindotl  that  tire-action  is  not  all  that  is  needed,  and  that 
the  latest  groat  Kuropean  war,  that  of  Ift77-7H  iMitween  Hussia 
and  Turkey,  proved  beyond  all  iloubt  that  a  stiiMiornly  defended 
Hue  of  entrenchments  can  only  be  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  So  far  as  the  training  of  infantry  is  concerned,  most  of 
the  changes  in  drill  above  indicated  are  now  being  generally  intro- 
duced throughout  Europe,  and  the  year  1888  will  be  an  epoch  in 
modern  tactics. 
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ygjjjjgggjB  TBUHT  tlmt  in  this,  my  tliiril  article  on  thifi 
JWFgHH  expedition,  I  may  be  able  to  bring  to  a  definite 
concluaton  my  account  of  the  <:ampaign.  I 
brought  down  ray  last  letter  to  tlio  end  of  June, 
^^^^.^^  by  which  tiiHi;  all  tho  Ruroptiaii  troopB,  vrith  the 
T.T.T.f.f.f.f.TX  '■  exception  of  a  half-company  of  tho  DcrbvBbire 
Regiment  which  had  been  recalled,  had  arrived 
in  DarjetiUuj{,  where  they  were  to  remain  either  uutil  a  moire 
rigorous  policy  should  again  require  tlieir  services  upon  the 
Tibetan  frontier,  or  uutil  the  intervootion  of  China  might  enable 
the  expeditionary  force  to  be  broken  up.  Ooneral  Graham,  who 
had  moved  down  to  PedonR,  now  returned  with  his  staff  to  Gna- 
tong.  The  Phodong  Lama,  who  is  the  head  of  the  popular  party 
in  Sikkim.  and  who  had,  for  some  weuks  past,  been  residing  iji 
the  abandoned  serai  on  Lingtu.  now  endeavoured  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Tibetan  authorities,  and  upuit  one  or  two  ocoaHions 
meetings  were  upon  the  poiiH  of  behi^  arranged.  The  Tibetan 
authorities,  and  especially  a  man  named  Leden-Se,  who  is  the 
father  of  the  Sikkim  Rani,  and  who  commanded  the  troopts 
stationed  in  tho  Pemberiugo  Pass,  showed  thcmBclvea,  however,  to 
be  80  treaeheroiiB,  trying  more  than  once  to  lay  a  trap  for  the 
Phodong  Lama,  that  all  negotiations  wore  perforce  broken  off. 

And  80  the  weary  days  went  by,  varied  wbeiiever  there  was  a 
new  moon  by  reports  of  Tibetan  attacks.  The  Tibetans  on  their 
side,  were  every  day  occupied  in  erecting  new  walla  in  tho  passes 
and  in  adding  tfl  the  defensive  strengtli  of  their  [WfiitionH.  Their 
camps,  too,  grew  larger  and  larger  until,  in  the  latter  days  of  July, 
ibem  were  close  upon  three  hundred  tents  pitched  in  the  Jelapta 
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Autl  Peiiiburiugu  Fa^t^s.  The  raiiiB  WL>re  now  \tvy  buuvy.  but  still 
the  troops  were  daily  cm])loyeil  in  ercictuig  new  blorkhou&es  to 
protect  our  camp,  and  in  clearing;  away  jungle  tu  ^ive  ur  a  wide 
field  of  lire  from  the  walls  of  our  fort.  Then,  at  the  end  of  July. 
the  troops  from  Darjeeling  were  again  ordered  out,  the  remaining 
two  guDS  of  the  mountain  battery  beiu^  now  placed  at  Qenecal 
Orahftm'H  disposal.  At  first  only  the  four  guns  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  of  Derbiee  rejoined  the  garrison  of  I'ort  Gnatong, 
two  guns  and  the  other  hundred  men  of  the  05th  being  tempo- 
rarily halted  at  Pedong ;  but  in  a  few  days'  time  it  was  apparent 
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that  thfl  patience  even  of 
the  Government  of  India 
tJi-^  was  at  last  oxhausted,  and 
that  we  wore  likely  Hoon  to 
take  the  offensive.  Two 
more  companies  of  the 
Derby  eh  ires  from  Dum 
Hum,  with  the  regimental 
heftd-([aarters,were  ordered 
up  to  Onatong,  together 
with  the  company  from 
Pedojig,  while  500  of  the 
dnd  Battalion  of  the  Ist  Goorkhas,  &om  Dharmsala,  were  also 
placed  under  orders  for  service  in  Sikkim  The  remainder  of  the 
95th  waf^  now  moved  up  to  Darjeeling,  and  occupied  the  artillery 
barracks  in  the  cantonment  at  Jalapahar.  By  the  end  of  August 
all  these  reinforcements  had  arrived  at  Unatong,  and  were  encamped 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort  in  the  lower  Gnatong  valley.    General 
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Gralmin  liiul  now  doBe  upon  2,000  dghting  men  tinder  hiB  (command, 
and  it  was  undpratorKl  that  with  the  ven-  first  apjMfarancff  of  tine 
weather  we  were  to  move  out  from  our  mtrencbments  and  drive  the 
forces  of  the  Lamau  out  of  British  territory,  imd  across  the  border. 
But  the  wt-'ather  showed  no  si^ua  of  clflarinR.  and  rniu — heavy  con- 
tinuous rain,  with  thick  mists— rendereil  all  forward  uifiveiuents 
quite  out  of  the  (luestion.  And  m  we  came  on  into  the  month  of 
Koptombor,  and  little  bj'  little  both  sides  began  to  get  into  touch 
with  one  another.  The  Goorklias — who  now  took  our  more  iid. 
vaiieed  picq not s— managed  on  two  occasions  to  capture  prisoners, 
and  from  these  we  learnt  something  of  our  enemies.  Their 
nunihprK  were  variouBly  given  as  from  eight  to  twenty  thousand, 
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while  we  learnt  now  for  the  tlrst  time  that  the  TibetnuH  had 
brought  their  cannon  over  the  passt'g,  and  had  mounted  them 
behind  their  waUn.  From  the  deneriptions  of  oar  prisoners  wefoiiml 
that  most  of  these  guns  wore  a  species  of  jingal,  lired  iu  the 
following  manner  : — The  gun  itself  is  placed  on  a  stand  or  reat,  and 
is  supported  on  two  arma,  and  is  fired  by  a  gun -detachment  of 
five  men.  who  are  sdverally  employed  as  follows: — No.  I  having 
earofuUy  padded  tiia  shoulder,  presses  the  butt  of  the  jniga)  well 
home  and  takes  aim  ;  No.  '2  clas]>s  No.  1  round  this  waist  and  sup- 
ports him  us  much  as  possible ;  Nos.  it  and  4  tie  a  rope  round  the 
muKzle  of  the  piece  and  hold  tight,  the  one  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  other  on  the  loft,  white  No.  fi  applies  the  slow  match.  Our 
prisoners,  however,  told  as  that  the  tiriujj  of  a  jingal  is  always 
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ftttended  with  iuconvcnicnco,  and  occasionally  with  serioiiH  risk. 
The  gun-8tand,  and  the  men  behind  the  giin,  are  Invarifthly 
knocked  over  by  the  recoil,  while  the  gun  hax  been  known  to  lall 
over  on  itB  hack  and  go  off  in  t^uite  ii  contrary  direction  to  that 
intended.  Such  were  the  gLUis  which  we  had  reason  to  believe 
were  moiuited  in  the  passeti ;  and  it  will  now,  1  think,  be  as  well 
and  sufficient  for  ray  purpose,  if  I  go  on  to  describe  the  defences 
of  (be  JeUp  Pass,  since,  in  the  operations  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later  on,  it  wh,b  In  thiti  pas»  alone  that  any  reKistance  was 
oncountored. 

The  defences  of  the  Jelap  Pass  may  be  considered  in  three 
pieces.  As  one  enter;>(  the  mouth  of  the  pass  from  the  Kupnp 
valley,  there  appearg  Btraiglit  in  front,  and  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  twelve  liimdred  yards,  a  long  line  of  loop-holed  wall. 
This  is  nowhere  leas  than  six  feet  high,  atrctcbos  almost  the  whole 
way  across  the  gorge,  and  is  defended  by  three  of  the  gons  1  have 
above  described.  Behind  this  wall  were  some  ninety  tents,  and 
here  doubtless,  but  for  cirijumstances  which  upset  all  their  arrange- 
meuta,  would  thu  Tibetans  have  made  their  ^reateut  stand.  This 
wall  was,  however,  commanded  at  about  1,()00  yards  rtmfie  from 
a  long  spur  which  ran  out  from  the  hill  on  the  right  of  the  gorge, 
into  and  almost  across  the  Kupup  valley.*  After  passing  this  wall 
the  road  made  a  tiurn  half  left  and  ziy-zagRcd  tip  a  vciy  steep 
ascent,  the  summit  of  which  nas  defended  by  a  breastdiigh  wall, 
and  which  wau  al^o  eommnnded  by  the  defendf^rs  of  a  small  en- 
trenched camp  situated  u]>on  a  high  and  rocky  bluff  to  the  riglit 
of  this  second  portion  of  the  pass.  The  roa<:l  then  gradually 
turns  again  half  right  aud  letuls  up  by  a  very  gentle  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  where  there  is  another  long  wall  of  inditferent 
uonKtruutiun,  and  distant  at  least  1,600  yards  from  the  lar^L  work. 
The  guns  seemed — from  a  reconnaissance  which  was  made  on  the 
22nd  September — to  be  neaily  all  mounted  bebiml  wallh  and 
KtitiiittiK  at  the  muuth  of  the  pass,  although  i>u  thib  ocuaniou  one 
or  two  larger  pieces  were  seen  to  tire  from  the  middle  works  in 
the  Jelapla. 

We  bad  made  every  preparation  for  an  advance  directly  the 
weather  should  clear;  every  fighting  man  was  to  be  allowed  two 
blankets,  a  waterproof  sheet,  and  his  gretit  cuat,  amounting  in  all 
to  twenty  pounds,  while  tlie  kits  of  officers  were  not  to  exLeed  this 
amount.  Three  days'  rations  were  got  ready,  the  mules  were 
moved  to  Shalambi.  three  miles  in  our  rear,  while  the  telegraph 
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was  carried  on  to  the  Nimla  ridge  immediately  overlooking  the 
Kupup  valley,  whence  a  f;roiind  cable  wa»  inteuded  to  accompany 
the  troops  as  they  advanced.  U  woe  intended  probably  that  troops 
should  biTOQacJDst  this  side  of  the  above-nanied  ridj^e,  advancing 
af^inst  the  Tibetan  positions  at  daybreak  ;  but  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  camp  obliged  na  to  alter  all 
our  arrangements,  and  rendered  our  task  far  simpler  and  our 
sucoees  more  complete  than  anybody  could  have  dared  to 
anticipate. 

The  morning  of  Monday  the  24th   September  broke  dull  and 
misty,  and  gave  no  sign  of  the  rainy  aeason  being  close  at  hand. 


X. 
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TtaKTAO    UKinu   KBKl'T    WITH  lUKOni  01T. 


As  the  mists  rolled  away  from  the  heiyhtw  to  the  north  of  oni- 
camp.  we  could  plainly  Bee  tliat  the  enemy  had  occupiud  the  Tiikola 
and  adjoining  hills  in  great  force,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
piling  Rtonn  upon  Htone  upon  walls  luid  Knntmrt  whii-li  had  arisen 
ati  iliough  by  magic  in  the  nighl.  The  wall  extended  almost  con- 
tinuously for  close  upon  two  miles,  was  Dowhcro  less  than  four  feel 
high,  was  loop-holed  here  and  there,  was  in  many  places  protected 
by  an  ahattis  of  rhodmleudrou  placed  in  front ;  while  luauy  of  the 
advanced  spurH  and  knolls  were  crowned  by  Huiall  outworks.  Our 
guuH  soon  opened  tire  from  the  fort  upon  the  enemy's  working 
parties,  at  rangc«  varying  from  2,000  lo  2,500  yards,  and  the 
enemy  repUed  with  ht»  guns  which  he  had   bri^ught  in  the  night 
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from    the   pa  becb   and    placed    in    battery   upon    the    TukoU. 
We  felt  that  our  oprortunit>-  was  come.    Every  preparation  was 
completed  quietly  and  with  dispatch ;  kits  were  packed,  rations  were 
made  up,  the  mules  were  sent  for,  and  by  8.80  a.m.  three  columns 
left  Fort   Gnatoog  to  attack  the  Tibetan  positions.     The  right 
column  was  cooimauded  by  Major  Craigie-IIalkett  of  the  d2nd.  and 
oonsisted  of  200  Sikhs,  tliu  two  mounUin  gunti  nitLUiied  byPioueurs, 
and  a  company  of  r>erbieB.     This  column  moved  out  by  the  Lingtu 
Gate,  and,  working  ronnd  by  the  upper  Onatong  valley,  gained  a 
Haddle  overlooking  the  appronohes  to  the  Tulcola,  and  here,  coming 
into  action  at  a  range  of  1,500  yards,  rendered  material  assistance 
to  the  centre  culinmi,  under  Coiouel  Sir  B.  Bromhead,  which  moved 
up  the  road  straight   upon   the   main  pusition  on  the  Tukola. 
Colonel  Bromhead  had  with  him  the  bulk  of  his  own  regiment  of 
Sikhs,  and  moved  at  first  slowly,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  left 
coUmia — which  had  the  longest  distance  to  traverse — to  keep  pace 
with  him.     The  mist,  however,  coming  on  again  made  it  impousible 
to  keep  in   view  the  left  cuhnnu   moving  along  the  heights,  imd 
Colonel  Bromhead,  pushing  on  with  the  Sikhs,  reached  the  Tukola 
the  first.     Here  the  Tibetans  made  a  stand ;   bnt  finding  the 
Croorkhas,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  left  column,  were  now 
beginning    to  take  them  in  flank,  they  began  to  give  way  ami  were 
soon  i/i  full  retreat  towards  ilie   passes,  having  sucoeedod  in  carry 
ing  off  all  their  guns  and  many  of  their  wounded.     Very  many 
dead  were,  however,  left  upon  the  field,  and  our  burying  parties, 
which  were  sent  out  some  day.s  afterwards,  interred  in  one  spot 
seventy-two  bodies,  and  in  another  upwards  of  one  hundred.    It 
was  determined  tu  strike  while  the  iron  was  hut,  and  to  follow  up 
the  enemy   with  all  spot-d.     The  three    columns,  being    now   all 
collected  on  the  Nimla   ridge,  were  hurriedly  reorganised.     The 
Pioneers,  nearly  six  hundred  strong,  under  Major  Ilalkelt — for 
Colonel  Bromhead  bad  been  terribly  wounded  earlier  in  the  day — 
wer«  left  to  watch  the  Pemberingo  Pass,  with  orders  to  force  it  the 
followmg  morning,  while  General  Graham,  taking  the  guns,  the 
four    hundred    Derbies,    and    the    samo    nunibnr    of    Goorkhas, 
descended  into  the  Kupup  valley.     Ak  we  neared  the  Jelap  we 
found    the  lower  wall  occupied  and  its  guns  in  action  ;  but  our 
guns  opening  tire  from   the  spur  of   which  I  have  before  spoken, 
caused  the  enemy  to  break,  and  he  was  soon  in  full  retreat  up  the 
pass.     A  running  light  was  for  some  distance  maintained  ;  but  the 
enemy  never  nuilly  stoml  again,  and  by  '1.45  v.a.  the  position  was 
onrs.      The  whole  of  hib  i-amp  and   tent  u(|uipagti  fell  into  uur 
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liHiidti;  the  official  estimate  of  kUM  amounts  to  over  four  hundred, 
while  npwardB  of  a  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  beaidcti  an  im- 
mense number  of  swords,  spears,  and  matchlocks,  ft  is  immensely 
to  be  regretted  that  the  eueuiy  should  have  Hueceeded  in  carrying 
off  or  making  away  with  all  his  guns.  That  night  the  troops 
bivouacked  in  the  pasri  at  an  elevation  of  14,CM)0  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  a  cold  choerlcBa  night  it  was,  with  a  thin  rain  falling 
almost  uninterruptedly.  By  some  mistake,  too,  tht'  mules  did  not 
^et  up  till  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  men  had  to 
cover  themselves  from  the  biting  cold  of  these  altitudes  with  the 
unsavoury  garments  of  the  Tibetans. 

The  morninjj  of  Tuesday  was  bright  and  fine,  and  evidently  the 
rains  has  ceased  for  a  season.  The  column  started  at  6  o'clock, 
the  Derbyahires  leading,  and  soon  our  advanced  guard  had  crossed 
the  frontier  into  the  forbiildon  land.     From  the  summit  of  the  pass 


a  most  glorious  ^^t!W  was  disclosed  to  us.  We  had  come  from  a 
dark  and  rneky  defilt!,  and  here  all  at  once  we  looked  into  and  over 
H  different  scene  altogether.  The  path  led  steeply  down  at  first 
among  the  precipict^s  and  peaks  such  wi  we  had  left  behind  us ; 
but  these  soon  gave  way  to  grassy,  wooded  hills  and  a  lilieltered 
valley,  until  tlit^  buc-kground  was  shut  in  by  tlie  green  hilts  of  the 
Cbumbi  valley,  uver  whith  rase  the  matchless,  solitary,  snow-clad 
peak  of  Chnmulhari.  On  on*i  hill-sid*:  nestled  the  monastery  i>f  Tajui, 
the  only  habitation  within  view.  We  were  all  glad  to  eHca])C-  from 
the  bleak  summit  of  the  Jelapla.und  hurried  down  the  road  towards 
Kinchugtiug,  niippoaed  to  ho  only  seven  miles  distant,  and  whftre  we 
IjropoBed  to  Hpmul  the  night.  However,  it  was  getting  oji  for  three 
in  the  afternoon  before  we  drew  near  the  village,  and  for  the 
latter  part  of  our  journey  we  had  been  considerably  impeded  and 
delayed  by  broken  bridges  and  by  men  firing  on  our  advanced  ^uard 
from  tilt'  jungle.      t*reiieiitly  a   turu  uf    the    road   brought  us  in 
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Bight  of  the  white  houses  of  Rinohogong,  which  appeared  to  be 
occapiod;  while  men  could  be  B<Hm  hurrying  down  from  the  hills 
BcroHs  the  stream,  apparently  with  the  tnteutiou  of  getting  into 
the  place  before  U8.  The  two  companies  of  Derbies,  who  were 
now  well  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  column,  were  ordered 
by  General  Graham  to  puidi  un :  part  were  sent  up  the  hill  on 
the  left  to  clear  the  woodfl,  and  did  some  execution  upon  a  party 
of  the  enemy  making  off  along  the  Chumbi  road,  while  the  re- 
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mainder.  fixing  bayonets,  rushed  tho  village.  Rincliagong  was 
found  to  bo  unoccupied,  the  enemy  having  apparently  nuule  off 
towards  Bhutan — whose  frontier  is  here  quite  oloso^when  they 
found  we  were  likely  to  get  first  into  the  village. 

We  found  Kiuchagong  to  be  a  charmingly  situated  and  moat  sub- 
substantially  built  place,  containmg,  iwrhaps,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
houses.  The  village  lies  just  at  the  poiiit  where  the  road  from  the 
Jelap  debouches  into  the  more  open  valley  watered  by  the  Mochu. 
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Green  hills  riee  all  round,  and  llie  soil  seems  rich  aud  fertile.  The 
houses  are  all  built  of  fitone,  in  sovoral  stories,  and  are  used  evi- 
dently by  the  rich  traders  who  go  to  and  fro  betweea  Llasaa  and 
Bengal,  for  storing  their  merchandise.  Latterly,  too,  the  place  bad 
clearly  been  used  for  storinR  commissariat  goods  and  munitions  of 
war.  One  house  was  filled  with  saddlery  aud  gear  of  all  descrip- 
tions;  another  held  bales  of  cloth  and  of  rcady-mado  clothes 
Buitalile  for  uniforms;  a  loft  was  full  of  hundreds  upon  hundn^ds 
of  fipcars  ;  here  a  large  house  was  crammed  from  basement  to  roof 
with  leather  boxes  fiUe'i  with  gunpowder  ;  wbile  next  door  a  largo 
room  lietd  euough  altar  in  bags  to  feed  an  army  for  weeks.  Here^  ' 
too,  did  the  DiTbica  come  acroaa  a  tine  brass  sL-vcn-pounder  gun 
and  carriage,  which  had  been  hidden  away,  and  hud  doiiblteKs  be<>n 
in  action  against  ub  the  day  before,  since  the  fouling  was  found  to 
be  quite  fresh.  This  gun  is  believed  to  be  one  of  four  iu  possession 
of  the  Tibetans,  and  is  a  handsome  trophy,  wortiiy  of  acceptance 
by  Sir  Frederick  Koberts,  to  whom  1  understand  it  is  to  be  pre- 
aented.  Each  house  in  the  village  has  its  own  well-kei)t  garden; 
in  every  stable  was  a  pony,  a  cow,  or  a  yak  ;  while  the  handsome 
Tibetan  matttiHTs  tieil  up  to  the  dours  soon  made  friemls  with 
Thomas  Atkins.  That  night  the  troops  occupied  comfortable 
quarters,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  and  lower  than  on  the 
previous  night;  hut  our  picquets  were  kept  all  night  on  the  alert 
by  fagitivea  from  the  Pemberingo  Pass — better  known  to  the 
Tibetans  as  tlie  Douglani-la — who  kept  trying  to  cut  in  between 
our  sentries,  and  make  off  towards  Chumbi  aud  Phari. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  for  we  were  to  march  to 
Chumbi.  Our  road  led  along  the  banks  of  the  Mnchu,  a  broad  and 
rapid  river,  the  day  was  bright  and  sunny,  the  air  invigorating,  and 
the  scenery  perfect ;  while  for  unce  iu  the  course  of  thti  last  seven 
months'  campaigning,  wq  found  ourselves  actually  walking  on  the 
Hat !  As  one  went  on  one  could  not  wonder  at  the  Sikkim  raja 
electing  to  live  in  this  Involy  valley  in  preference  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Boon  we  drew  near  the  palace — for  Chumbi  is  barely  three 
miles  distant  from  Rinchagong — and  here  we  were  met  by  the  Poorboo 
Dewan,  a  Sikkim  olfficial,  who  had  long  been  secretly  on  our  side. 
By  hiui  we  were  cK)nducted  to  the  palace,  and  the  coiumn,  passing 
over  the  bridge  in  front,  halted  and  piled  arms  in  the  meadows  on 
the  further  hank.  The  Sikkim  raja  has  so  long  played  a  double 
game  with  the  British,  and  hod  only  a  few  days  before  fled  from 
Gantok,  liis  residence,  on  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  that 
it  had  been  intended  to  sack  aud  burn  his  palace  at  Chumbi.    How- 
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over,  we  found  bis  mother  and  two  of  bis  yoiiug  children  occupying 
the  palace,  though  he  himself  was  nowliere  to  be  seen,  and  for 
Bome  reason  the  palace  was  spared.  Search  was  made  for  papers, 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  going  over  the  house.  It  is  a  dark 
building  of  wood  and  stone,  in  several  storieH,  acceas  to  which  is 
obtained  bv  a  centre  utairway  as  steep  as  the  cnmpanion  of  a 
troop-ship.  The  rooiuR  are  large,  and  the  better  ones  tapestried 
in  satin,  while  the  remaining  apartments  were  rudely  painted  and 
frescoed.  The  Bowager  Rani  received  us,  and  hauded  round  small 
china  cups  filled  with  a  native  spirit  or  with  millet  beer,  of  all 
which  she'  partook  freely  herself.  She  was  plainly  dressed,  all 
but  her  hca<l-dreHs,  which  wan  indeed  a  wonderful  fabric ;  it 
stood  about  a  foot  above  her  head,  was  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe, 
and  was  covered  with  rnbiea,  torquoiso,  coral,  and  pearls  of  all 
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sorts  and  sizes,  and  the  old  lady  seemed  (juite  sensible  of  the  effect 
whe  ])roduccd  upon  some  of  the  war-worn  soldiers,  who  gazed  upon 
her  matured  and  decorated  charms. 

We  soon  retraced  our  steps  towards  RinehaRong,  where  a  com- 
pany of  the  Derbies  was  left  to  destroy  warlike  stores  and  to  act 
a6  escort  for  Mr.  Paul,  the  political  officer,  who  here  had  an  inter- 
view with  a  Chinese  ofHcial.  This  personage  was  the  Governor  of 
Giantzi.  and  had  been  tient  on  by  the  ("hinesc  Ambaii,  now  hurry- 
ing from  Llassa.  to  atop  further  fighting,  but  had  only  reached 
Rinchagong  on  the  evening  of  the  '23rd,  when  the  Tibetans  had 
already  advanced  to  the  Tukola.  From  this  ofHcial,  and  from 
others,  we  learnt  that  we  had  been  opposed  on  the  Monday  by 
11,000  men,  thai  for  the  last  two  days  thousands  had  been  puuriug 
through  Cliumbi,  and  that  the  army  which  the  Lamaa  had  raised 
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and  collected  from  all  parts  of  Tibet  was  now  thoroughly  broken 
and  routed.  That  night  the  Field  Force  bivouacked  at  a  place  called 
Nyatoong,  some  two  or  three  miles  nearer  the  Jelap  than  Bincha- 
gong ;  and  early  the  next  morning  we  set  out  on  our  arduous 
march  up  the  steep  and  broken  road  to  the  Sikkim  frontier.  It 
bad  been  intended  to  halt  again  for  the  night  in  the  Jelap  Pass, 
but  the  troops  had  crossed  the  frontier  bo  early  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  push  on  to  our  comfortable  camp  at  Gnatong,  which  was 
reached  by  all  not  long  after  dark. 

The  Sikkim  raja  has  now  at  last  come  in,  while  the  Chinese 
Amban  is  expected  here  on  the  18th  of  this  month.  Our  troops 
from  Pedong  have  occupied  the  Sikkim  capital  of  Tumlong,  and 
have  been  received  with  acclamation  by  the  people  of  that  town. 
It  is  possible  that  troops  may  remain  for  the  winter  at  some  con- 
venient place  where  the  cold  is  not  so  intense  as  at  this  elevation, 
while  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Field  Force  will  not  be  broken 
up  until  the  negotiations  with  China  are  in  a  fair  way  to  being 
carried  out.  But  none  the  less  is  this  campaign  most  surely  at  an 
end ;  and  in  the  results  which  have  been  achieved  with  small 
means,  and  in  the  difficulties  which  have  been  surmounted,  it  will 
certainly  take  rank  as  one  of  England's  successes.  The  force  of 
2,000  men  has  defeated,  with  very  few  casualties  on  our  side, 
and  with  immense  loss  to  the  enemy,  the  Tibetan  army  of  11,000; 
and  has  further  marched  into  a  country  but  little  known  to 
Europeans,  and  into  a  part  of  it  where  no  Englishman  had  ever 
before  set  his  foot. 
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XII. — The  RAMBijiB  OsaEavKs. 


' saul  Meirithort 
buKtor  JJroue, 
the  merchttQt  PrInce'B  Kt^vernur.  liau  iurnud 
up." 

Itein^',  as  I  have  already  hinted,  I  think,  a 
married  man,  I  do  not  ofteu  dine  at   mess ; 
bill,  knowinx  that  Menithort  was  a  competent 
jiidf^e  of  thinfi^  "  rum,"  [  determined  to  airuept  the  BUgget^tion. 

"  FibbenB,"  1  said,  "  1  want  my  unifonn  to  ni|,'ht ;  I  shall  dine  at 
mess." 

"Very  good,  Sir;  will  you  wear  tlie  old  'una  tliat  you  used  to 
put  on  for  rampagin'  about  in,  and  for  slcdgin'  in  the  tea-tray  in, 
or  will  you  wear  the  new  'uns,  8ir,  that  you  gut  when  you  was 
married  ?  " 

"  Will  you  never  understand,  Fibbens,"  I  said  severely,  "  that  I 
am  married,  and  that  iustea<l  of  bear*fighting  after  mess  I  have 
oow  to  '  play  at  bears '  at  home — that  when  I  became  a  man  I  put 
away— — "  A  rattle  lying  un  the  table  caught  my  eye,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  I  left  iintinishcd.  "  I  will  wear  the  new 
suit,  Fibbens,''  I  said. 
••  Vessir." 

I  began  to  dress  and  to  think. 

iMen  in  uniform  are  curious  thifigs  to  think  about.  They  are 
like  a  number  of  eggs  in  a  basket ;  aintil  you  have  cracked  their 
jackets  (shell-jackets  as  Merrithort  would  Ik;  sure  to  suggest)  and 
looked  inside,  you  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  good,  bad,  indiffer- 
ent,  or  addled  :  externally  ihey  look  no  much  alike. 

Under  the  same  guise  Charteris's  well-proportioned  limbs. 
Tommy  Bowles's  brawny  musoles,  Sir  Henry  Ilammer's  herculean 
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frame  and  Major  Pussy's  attennatod  organization  have  all  appeared 
at  the  self  same  mess-table,  and  to  a  superficial  eye  havu  been 
identically  alike.  Under  an  uniform  forage-cap  the  various  brains 
of  Merrithort  and  Drone  and  Dorman  are  all  at  work  in  different 
ways,  striving  after  different  oiids,  and  conMaling  the  thoughts  of 
their  different  uatureH.  When  we  are  seated  thus  round  the  mess- 
table,  onr  faces  all  wearing  mouRtaches  of  more  or  less  luxuriant 
growth,  and  our  bodie«  clothed  alike,  I  ofteu  think  of  conformity 
aud  deformity  in  comiectiou  with  this  outer  display  of  uniformity. 

By  deformity  I  do  not,  of  coiirstt.  mean  physinal  maiformatioD — 
the  profession  exclodes  that— but  that  sort,  of  mental  digresaion 
from  the  roads  on  which  men's  lives  are  ordinarily  run,  into  those 
by-path>i  named  eccentricity,  heterodoxy,  monomania,  and  the  like, 
ill  contradistinction  to  that  steady  plodding  on  the  beaten  track 
which  Is  called  regular. 

And  some  men's  lives  are  very  regular.  Mtyor  Fussy,  for 
iustance,  lives  by  rule.  His  existence  is  a  regulation ;  be  would 
as  soon  think  of  Hying  ils  of  doing  anything  that  was  not  "laid 
down."  HiH  literary  styln  of  composition  is  moulded  on  his  lung 
ai'-riuaintancc  with  regimcTital  memos ;  his  views  are  hye-laws,  hia 
opinions  sections,  and  his  mind  a  paragraph.  His  hat  is  always 
ueatly  brushed,  his  breakfast  and  dinner  hourH  lixed  as  the  poleB, 
and  his  librai-y  bound  in  red— 1-ktiow-l  've-Heen-il-somewhere-aud- 
wiU-find-it-for-you  sort  of  man.  Ho  is  gcniTally  right :  but  man 
is  fallible,  and  even  Major  Fussy  is  aometimes  wrong,  and  then  be 
is  much  upset. 

Overmuch  coufurmity.  you  see,  may  almost  amount  to  a  mental 
deformity. 

Now  Merrithort  conforms  to  nothing  :  hia  bills  are  voi"y  irregu- 
larly paid,  hia  comings  and  goings  are  uncertain,  hia  bump  of 
reverence  small,  and  his  aense  of  the  ridiculouiij  immense ;  he 
rarely  discussea  any  subject  rationally,  although  bo  can  talk 
sensibly  enough  when  he  pleases ;  he  is  always  idle,  always  in 
trouble,  hut  for  all  that  always  happy.  Merrithort  is  a  pleasing 
deformity. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Rambler,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  when  I  asked 
the  name  of  the  fragrant  essence  witli  wbicli  hu  was  anointing  hts 
sculp — Merrithort  is  very  careful  of  his  personal  apj»earance — "  if 
1  had  taken  as  much  painH  with  the  inside  of  my  liead  as  I  have 
with  the  outside,  what  a  devilish  clever  fellow  I  should  be !  as 
clever  as  this  stntf  which,  they  tell  me,  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  with  very  little  applieatlon." 
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^Vhen  he  says  such  things  as  thf^se  and  laaghs,  anr]  then  remarks 
that  laughing  is  making  him  fat,  when  all  his  inclinations  Lean  to 
lean,  I  Und  m^-self  wundering  what  sort  of  lore-letter  he  would 
write.     I  daresay  as  good  fta  most. 

I  Hupjwse  he  gets  the  maximum  of  pleasure  out  of  life,  bdt  it  ia 
impossible  to  bo  certain,  for  pleasure  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deter- 
mine- It  has  even  been  defined  as  the  cussatiou  of  pain.  That 
may  ee^m  all  very  true  to  tire  tuetaphyBical  ctass  of  educated  mind, 
but  I  doubt  whether  tho  <Ecfinition  wonld  he  accepted  by  what  are 
known  aa  the  "  lower  orders."  I  did,  howovor,  once,  and  only 
once,  ine*t  a  very  lower  order,  who  accepted  its  truth  absolutely 
and  literally  and  spoutaueoualy  BUpi^litid  me  with  a  thrilling 
example.     It  happened  thus : — 

Mrs.  Rambler  and  I  chanced  to  he  living  in  lodgings  kept  by 
three  spinster  dames  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  where  everything 
was  primitive  and  dull.  These  worthy  ladies  attended  to  our 
wantfl  themselves,  hut  salaried  a  slut— or  kept  a  inaid-of-all-work, 
whichever  you  prefer— to  look  after  their  own.  This  girl's  name 
was  Chrietnbcl.  H&r  name  alone  proves  the  lowneSs  of  her  order, 
for  it  iea  mistake  to  suppose  that  third-class  under  scullery  scrubs 
are  necessarily  called  Sally.  Sarah  Is  thu  name  of  a  duchess  or 
professed  cook,  Lady  Jano's  Iady'8-maid  is  Jane,  and  queens  and 
npper-housomaids  arc  Maries  ;  but  the  servant's  servant  is  nearly 
always  Gwendoline  or  Selina  or  Grace  even.     Ours  was  Chrlstabel. 

I  cannot  aay  that  I  ever  actually  saw  Christabel,  but  I  us&d 
BometimeR  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coating  of  blacking,  cinders, 
and  soot  inside  which  Chi'istabel  existed.  She  got  up  at  six  in  the 
morning,  went  to  bod  at  ten,  and  fell  asleep  over  her  supper  at 
eight.  The  spinsters  were  never  unkind  to  her,  but  all  the  live- 
long day  I  used  to  hear  their  voices  calling  Christabel  to  come 
"quick,"  giving  her  an  order  to  bo  executed  ^' quick,''  or  an  errand 
to  bo  run  *'  qnU-k"  1  used  to  woitder  Hometimea  whether  a  person 
could  be  hurrieti  to  death.  She  earned  about  fifteen  pence  a  week, 
and  had  her  meals  in  the  scuUery.  From  all  this  you  would  not 
suppose  that  CbrUtabel  knew  much  about  pleasure.     But  she  did. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  butcher  being  gathered  to  his  fathers  a 
friendly  discustiion  arose  among  the  spinsters  as  to  which  of  them 
should  attend  their  respected  neighbour's  funeral. 

'*  Oh  !  let  Miss  Lizzie  go,"  cried  ChrLatabel  unexpectedly,  "  she 
never  has  any  pleasure." 

If  this  were  nut  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  definition  that 
pleasure  follows  cessation  of  pain,  I  don't  know  what  is. 
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1  once  aaked  Dormau — another  moral  deformity — what  pleasure 
h«  got  out  of  life. 

"  Eating,"  he  Baid ;  "  eiktiug  is  the  only  pleasure  that  always 
sattsileH,  tiud  never  palls  fur  long.  The  longer  3'ou  are  forced  to 
w'ait  for  it,  the  move  you  want  it ;  and  when  indnlRed  in,  even  to 
satiety,  you  are  sure  to  want  it  a^ain  soon,  That  is  more  than 
can  be  t^aid  of  any  other  pleaHure  I  know  of." 

This  reiuarU  of  Dorman's,  by  the  way,  reminde  me  that  I  have 
beeu  wandering  Boniewhat  frum  the  subject  iu  hand — our  mesa- 
table  ;  but  it  leads  us  back  lo  it  and  our  mutton  naturally  enough. 


My  first  glance  at  old  Droue  disappointed  me.  Ihere  wa« 
nothing  fimiiy  about  his  appearance  except  the  large  frill  he  wore 
in  his  shirt-front.  He  waH  a  clean-looking  old  gentleman,  round 
in  figure,  plump  in  person,  and  generally  prosperous-looking  all 
over  ;  but  wlien  1  looked  more  closely  at  his  face,  and  more  espe- 
cially his  eyes  on  bis  removing  his  spectacles,  something  told  mo 
that  there  was  more  about  old  Droue  than  Helf-aatisfiod  prusi>erity. 
instead  of  feeluig  any  inclination  to  laugh,  a  desire  possessed  mo 
to  shake  him  by  the  htind  and  tell  him  he  was  a  good  old  fellow. 

Old  Drone  sat  between  his  son  and  Colonel  Hammer,  and  Sir 
Henry  seemed  vabtly  untortamed  by  the  guest's  conversation.  I 
sat  opposite  to  them,  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  it ;  it  seemed  to  me 
to  progress  principally  on  the  (luestion  iind  answer  system  like  a 
"  child's  guide  to  biowledge."  Old  Drone's  thirst  for  information 
was  wonderful,  Sir  Henry's  quenching  of  the  same  was  good- 
humoured  and  exhaustive. 

He  began  by  a  searcltitig  inquiry  into  the  duties  of  an  officer, 
and  was  quite  surprised  to  learn  that  shoutmg  himself  hoarse 
upon  parade  was  but  a  very  small  part  of  them.  He  was  inter- 
ested iu  such  details  as  daily  raliouH,  systems  of  mesHiug  and  pay, 
commissariat  supply,  cantoeuB,  regimental  funds,  ruster  of  duties 
and  recreations.  The  subject  of  clothes,  too,  fascinated  him  ;  he 
asked  innumerable  questions  about  their  manufacture  and  cost, 
and  what  became  of  them  when  worn  out.  Bat  wiien  the  Colonel 
told  him  that  ledgers  were  kept  for  all  these  things  issued  and 
received,  as  well  as  for  all  moneys  credited  or  disbursed,  and  that 
every  garment  and  article  was  accounted  for  as  scrupulously  and 
accurately  as  every  penny,  the  Uttle  gentleman's  wonder  knew  no 
bounds. 

"  Dear  me,"  he  said,  "  1  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much  in  it, 
or  that  such  care  was  taken  of  the  taxpayer's  money." 
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this  time  I  began  to  think  him  an  intolerable  bore.  But  he 
sumed  to  have  had  an  objoct  in  his  iuqairicB,  for  at  last  he 
exclaimed : 

"  Thank  you,  8ir ;  you  have  been  ^vry  obliging,  and  I  have  been 
very  rado,  i>erhapH  ;  but  tho  fact  is  I  always  thought  a  Koldior's 
Ufc  oil  idle  oue ;  1  never  believed  Joe  much  when  he  told  me  be 
liad  auything  to  do ;  I  wanted  to  tind  out  for  mytielf.  Why,  God 
blefls  me,  Sir,  an  officer  is  a  lawyer,  au  engineer,  a  merchant,  an 
aocouDtant,  a  banker,  and  a  Kuldiur." 

"  1  dou't  know  that  ho  ia,"  laughed  Sir  Henry,  *'  but  he  ought 
(o  be ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  to  try  to  be,  for  the  mo»t  part." 

*'  You  must  have  a  deal  to  talk  about  of  an  evening,"  continued 
the  other  mueingly  ;  "  when  you  have  no  guetttu."  he  added, 
looking  round  the  table. 

The  Colonel  exploded.  "Ha!  ha!"  be  laughed,  "wc  don't 
talk  about  tho^e  thiiigH  olT  paradr,  Mr.  Orone." 

"No,  no,*'  naid  the  other  hastily;  "You  play  practical  jokes, 
an<l  sing  and  drink,  and  alt  kinds  of  devilment.  Uf  course,  yes ; 
1  've  heard  almut  it  often." 

"  You  are  much  more  Ukely  to  hear  about  it  often  than  tu  aoe  it 
often,  Mr.  Drone.  But  Merritbort  will  King  you  a  soug  if  you  Hnk 
him  presently." 

The  removal  of  the  cbth.  the  drinking  of  the  (Queen's  health, 
and  the  striking  up  of  the  baud  were  matters  whicli  interested 
Mr.  Drone  much.  Ho  whispered  t*)  bis  aon,  loudly  enough  for  me 
to  hear  in  Kpite  of  the  band,  that  it  could  not  be  better  done  at  the 
Mansion  House  itself.  I  then  heard  him  ask  the  Colonel  if  he 
might  stand  champagne  ur  port  or  something  all  round.  Sir 
Henry  remarked  tbiit  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  guest 
would  be  imusual,  that  the  question  had  better  not  be  put  to  the 
vote  as  ^^r.  Drone  suggested,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  bis  son, 
perhaps,  was  the  best  person  to  consult  on  the  subject.  This  la«t 
piece  of  advice  wat)  taken,  and  a  vtto  voce  consultation  ensued 
between  father  and  son,  in  which,  after  much  gesticulation,  the 
janior  judgment  apparently  prevailed,  for  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  son's  beha\iotir  all  through  that  evening  had  amused  me 
more  even  than  the  father's.  Young  Drone  was  evidently  much 
attached  to  the  old  gcutlemau,  but  tieemud  over  auxioub  lest  liis 
parent  should  commit  some  gatickerie,  and  he  was  mure  than 
usually  shy  in  couse{|uence. 

When  the  band  had   tLnished    its   programme,  aud    we    had 
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rcRumed  our  tit&U  after  »UDdm|j;  through  Lhe  Natiuual  Auikuui, 
Merrithort,  whu  whs  Kcated  uexl  luysolf.  cutored  iiiUi  cun vernation 
with  Mr.  Urono,  enicUinR  a  joke  or  two  as  he  went  along,  like  a 
train  exploding  fog  signals,  and  punning  pleasantly.  Mr.  Drone's 
enjoymont  of  thcHO  witticisms  attracted  genera]  attention,  which 
in  all  [irobahility  was  what  Merrithort  desired. 

"  You  are  a  funny  young  ^uutleiiiau,"  said  the  old  fellow  at  tacit 
niter  one  of  these  Hallice. 

"  Ah  !  I  am  alwajK  being  lOLBUiiderstood,"  replied  our  wag, 
looking  pathetic. 

Mr.  Drone  glanced  at  him  curiously,  and  then  suddenly  asked 
him  how  many  men  he  had  under  bis  command.  Merrithort, 
taken  by  surprise,  .said  abuiit  a  Iniudred. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Hrone,  '*a  very  little  anchor  holds  a 
great  big  ship." 

There  was  enough  ambiguity  in  the  remark  tu  silence  Merrithort 
for  a  time,  and  raise  a  laugh  at  his  expense ;  in  this  ho  joined 
heartily,  and,  being  of  ii  buoyant  disposition,  readily  complied 
with  Mr.  Drone's  suggestion  that  lie  should  sing.  He  had  a  good 
voice,  and  sang  a  good  song  well.  M  its  conclusion  Mr.  Drone 
expressed  his  approbation  by  desiring  to  take  wine  with  bim.  Ta 
rotum  for  this  compliment  the  irreprussiblc  .Merrithort  rapped 
upon  the  table  fur  silence,  and  statetl  that  tlie  "  <^all  "  being  with 
him,  ho  called  u])on  their  disiingiiiBhcd  guest  "to  favour  the 
company  and  oblige."  This  suggestion  was  loudly  and  laughingly 
applaudwl  by  everyone,  except  young  Drone,  who  tugged  at  his 
father's  coat-taila.  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  All  right,  Joe."  said  his  father,  aloud,  "  I  am  old  enough  to 
take  caro  of  myself ";  at  which  there  was  a  titter,  and  Joe  looked 
aheepiah. 

"  It  is  many  a  long  year,  gentlemen,  since  I  sang  a  note,"  said 
Mr.  Drone,  "  but  as  1  have  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  amongst 
you,  and  have  listened  to  a  very  good  song  from  the  young 
gentleman  opposite,  I  will  sing  him  one  in  return,  which  I  hope 
you  will  all  like — ^at  any  rate,  1  will  do  my  be^t."  Merrithort 
said  "  Hear,  hear  t  "  but  the  rest  of  us  were  too  surprised  to  say 
anything. 

Ho  then,  in  a  sweet,  and  hy  no  means  untuneful  voice,  with  just 
enough  expression  to  point  tho  meaning  of  his  words,  sung  ua  a 
BODg,  which  I  give  you  in  ejctenso,  for  I  hked  it.  I  only  regret 
that  3'ou  cannot  hear  it  as  I  heard  it,  and  that  I  am  unable  to 
reproduce  ite  suft  malody  and  the  quaint  contraal  of  the  aiivjUe  air 
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of  Uie  versea  to  the  half  jocular,  half  touching  buiduD  of  the 
refmin  which  followed. 
This  was  Mr.  Drone's  song: — 

The  aobiMtu  nt  lito  art  bnt  four : 
'I'hoj  t^mf  in  rotatiuti  antl  ko  ; 
h'tnm  t^firiug  willi  iU  floni>rm  iti  tlora 

To  age  wttli  iU  wijitry  nnow. 

Tbnn  li«t  yv  to  cbf  aoDg  I  ainK, 

Hb  morrj  while  yon  I'ftn ; 
Aail  lanfily  Ipt  yi>ur  lauj{)tl«r  riou 
—For  Ufu  In  but  «  kjikii. 
Tbe  Imby's  sofl  lUp  in  a  tutm 

The  auuolri  uny  well  lori!  lo  hutr, 
Kill  tlic  tiDKttii;  can  iicv»r  kst  1ob4;> 
'Tia  00  fleitl  ae  the  SpriD^  ol  \he  yaar. 
Tben  Ujit  jro  to  my  lon^  I  nj, 

And  makn  y«  muoh  ol  joy, 
for  ohildhood  toon  mnat  poita  awny 
— The  b&bo  beaouM  a  bvy. 

Lot  scbfloL-boTa  dellKhl  in  e  ebHr, 
IjOt  Uoghtor  from  nuUicA  ho  free, 
Kor  aoon  thi-  grorn  l«itTea  will  btt  ncrt'. 
And  falS  (r-jiii  l)i«  buqi^ba  of  tliu  tmn. 
Then  Hit  vfl  hII  utito  my  ai^iifc, 

Bn  many  whilo  jtiu  (i;in  ; 
With  Uught«r  igutl  nod  laughter  long 
— The  boy  u  now  a  mao. 
[<rt  man  with  his  i^Tnical  mirtb 

Tliiok  well  of  (bit  timo  ivf  bia  JVK, 
For  »■  Suinninr  ban  ([laddnnnH  Ihq  tiartfa 
tio  AntuniH  in  tnm  iuii«l  njijiesr. 

But  ■till  1  bill  bitu  *iiiK  tlie  Munfr, 

Tbo  (tory  muil  be  told, 
With  laughter  load— but  not  so  Htrong 
— The  man  ia  growhut  old. 

Wh«in  Wintor  liua  ailTfroil  bin  huid 
Aitd  IrnxRn  Ibn  bloort  in  hia  veina, 
Hii  yoar  is  thcin  very  aw  apecL, 
Not  CV9U  his  luDMhter  rotuuuu. 

Thou  lilt yt  tu  liio  long  I  iiinK, 

And  laugh  with  atittht  and  main; 
En  WInter'n  ahill  dnth  mock  ikt  Spring 
— And  yon  'rv  a  bahn  attain. 

The  oM  gentleman's  voice  trembled  through  the  last  line,  and 
softened  into  silence.  No  noisy  applau&e  followed,  hut  a  suhduod 
murmur  of  appreciatiou  ran  round  thti  tabk-.  Sir  Henry  said 
aloirly,  "  I  oongratulate  you,"  and  Merrithort  muttered  to  hioi- 
self,  "  A  tlinndering  good  song,  thundering  well  sung."  Silence 
followed,  which  no  one  aecmod  inclined  to  break,    i  glanued  round 
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at  the  faces  uf  Mr.  Drone's  imdience.  Nearly  all  eyoa  were  tume«l 
OQ  tbe  uld  gentlcmoQ,  who  wrh  gazing  at  the  plato  befnrG  him. 
Young  Drone  was  bhiHhing  with  pride  and  pleasure ;  Sir  Henry 
wa«  evidently  wondering  how  to  start  convoi-sation  again,  and 
even  Merrithort  was  rjuite  quiet.  And  then  my  eye  fell  on 
Dormau,  seated  at  the  other  end  uf  the  table.  Uiii  elbow  was 
resting  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  hiu  head  on  his  hand ;  he  was  look- 
ing down  at  hcB  table-napkin,  with  which  the  fingers  of  his  other 
hand  were  tidgetting  ncrvooaly.  That  waa  the  man  of  all  others 
whofle  thoughts  I  should  have  liked  to  read — so  little  was  known 
of  Dorman'n  thouf^hts.  1  had  once  auggested  to  Merrithort  that 
the  bottom  uf  the  unpopular  man's  character  might  lie,  like  Joe 
Drone's,  in  being  an  only  »on.  But  Merrithort  hml  »ai(l  that  that 
was  a  false  bottom,  for  he  believed  that  Oorman  ha<l  a  brother  in 
the  clunx'h. 

There  was  no  more  singing  that  night,  and  presently  we  all 
adjourned  to  tlie  ante-room.  Here  1  uotieed  that  Dorinan  went  up 
to  old  Drone  and  held  out  his  hand,  saying  something  to  hiiu  with 
a  very  pleasant  smile.  Shortly  after  that  he  left  the  room,  and  1 
followed  him. 

"  Dorman,"  I  said,  "  if  you  are  not  going  to  bed  just  yet.  t  will 
cume  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  you  before  going  home." 

After  chatting  amiably,  att  I  am  wont  to  do,  while  Dorman 
listened  and  Haid  little,  I  remarked  that  Mr.  Drone's  song  was  a 
novel  and  a  good  one. 

"  Ver>-,"  said  Dorman  ;  "  I  should  like  to  have  written  it." 

"  They  tell  me,"  1  said,  "  that  you  do  write.     Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  Every  educated  person,"  lie  replied,  "  faneies  that  he  could 
write  a  novel,  and  in  certain  that  ho  could  a  magazine  article,  if 
he  only  tried.    I  have  tried." 

"  And  succeeded?" 

"  That  question  is  not  so  easily  answered.  If  by  *  succeeded '  you 
mean  accomplished  what  I  have  begun — yes  ;  if  successful  accord- 
ing lo  my  expectations — no  ;  and  if  you  measure  success  either  by 
the  appreciation  of  judges,  or  by  the  conversion  of  manuscript  into 
means — yes  and  no." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  I  said. 

*'  Wbeii  I  only  wrote  for  pleasure  and  hud  no  thoi^ht  of  print, 
1  was  monstrously  proud  of  my  productions  and  happy  in  the 
belief  that  I  was  no  ordinary  mortal.  When  1  hankered  after  type, 
1  fancied  that  I  bad  only  to  pour  out  on  paper  the  contents  of  ft 
teeming  braui  hi  u  flood  of  ink  to  achieve  success.    I  then  found 
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ont  that  tho  world  was  full  of  brains  far  cUverer  than  my  own ; 
that  thoiiahts  were  one  tbiug,  their  perfect  delinefttion  between 
cumiimK  iitiil  futl-titups  ijuitH  anotliur,  mid  thut  wlieii  Kpretul  uut 
in  that  way  they  looked  thin  and  mea<;r{>.  My  illusiona  wqto  gone, 
and  I  watt  disgusted  at  my  own  vanity.  Millions  mf  pecpiti  road, 
my  dear  liamblor,  thousands  are  writing  every  day,  there  aj*e  very 
few  hiindredR  in  the  world  who  buy/' 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  came  a  time  when  money  was  my  only  obJe<:t.  I 
cast  my  Kne  thoughts,  spread  out  on  rejected  manuscript,  to  the 
devil,  and  wrote  a  sickly  love-story.  That  fnund  favour  at  once, 
and  I  earned  three  guineas.  I  cannot  tell  you  which  diui^utited  me 
moKt — thiti  uuccesH  ur  my  previous  failures;  but  the  starch  was 
taken  out  of  my  stiff  disflrrtationa." 

"  Did  you  ever  write  a  complete  book  ,'  " 

"  Yes,  once." 

"  Did  it  answer  ?  " 

"  Splendidly  I  '* 

"  That  must  have  been  a  groat  gratification  after  your  disap* 
pointmentH.    Will  you  let  me  read  it  ?  " 

"  I  cannot;  it  was  never  printed." 

"  Never  printed  ?  " 

"No,  or  1  should  not  have  made  a  penny.  I  sent  the  MSS. 
throdgh  the  |>oRt,  and  insured  thorn  at  my  own,  not  at  a  pnb- 
Uaher'e,  value.    They  were  lost." 

"  Donnan  1 "  I  exclaimed ;  "  I  never  cau  get  anything  out  of 
you." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  get,"  he  replied,  laughing. 

"Will  you  not  ahow  me  anything  you  have  written,  not  even 
your  sickly  love-story,  as  you  call  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  will:  1  will  give  you  something  to  read 
which  has  never  seen  tho  light." 

He  took  from  a  drawer  a  bundle  of  manuscripts  and  handed  it 
to  me. 

*'  Thinking,"  he  said,  "  of  characters,  I  tried  to  work  out  some 
ideas  in  these.    Bead  tbeu,  and,  if  you  like,  keep  them." 

I  took  the  bundle  home  with  me,  aud  was  too  anxious  to  possess 
myself  of  its  contents  to  go  to  bed  without  reading  it. 

This  is  what  I  read. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Turn  cb  turn  tam — mm  turn  1 
HE  Btrains  came  from  a  pnsada  in  Fiienterrftbift, 
down  the  quaint,  old,  gabled,  narrc3W,  dirty,  but 
niarvellously  i)icture»(jne  niaiii  street  of  which  I 
was  strolling,  now  barricaded  at  every  outlet 
against  Gfirlist  assault.  "Tnm  tetiim  tnm-^tum 
tuiu!" 

There,  leaning  lazily  against  a  sunny  wall,  with 
.a  glass  of  aguardiente  on  a  small  luble  by  his  side,  Btood  a  liaud- 
some,  de\'il-inay-carc  Spaniard,  with  an  oyo  full  of  that  bright 
intelligence  which  told  of  the  good  Rtock  of  which  he  had  originally 
come,  and  of  which  he  was  now  one  of  the  rcprosontative  black 
Bhoep;  not  that  it  must  be  Bupi^oi^ed  from  this  tliat  he  was  alto- 
gether bad  by  any  moans,  indeed,  ho  was  rather  a  saint  than  a 
sinner,  as  far  as  Fiienterrabian  society  was  at  that  time  concerned; 
in  short,  be  was  the  perfection  of  an  idle,  harmless,  happy-go- 
lucky,  philosophic  rolhng  stone ;  a  greater  enemy  to  himself  than 
to  anyone  else,  the  aims  and  ends  of  whose  life  soeuied  summed  up 
in  that  '*  Turn  te  turn  turn — turn  tuni  1  '*  which  from  time  to  time 
came,  now  softly,  now  loudly,  but  always  trippingly,  from  hia  well- 
worn  guitar. 

I  was  slad,  as  my  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  very  limited,  to 
discover  that  he  siiokc  French,  for  there  waa  a  peculiar  \*ihration 
about  those  strains  which  fascinated  me  not  a  little  ;  and  thus  it 
M'as  that  we  were  very  soon  chatting  pleasantly  toj^ether. 

'*  Yob  ;  war,"  eaid  this  philosophic  soul,  touching  on  the  topic  of 
the  moment,  "  is  a  terrible  necessity ;  a  game  at  which  kings 
play  as  at  ninepins,  winning  or  losing  regardless  of  cost,  drown- 
ing their  defeats  and  toasting  theii'  victories  alike  in  the  brimming 
bowl :  murder  reduced  to  a  system ;  a  prevailiug  epidemicj  which, 
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Binco  time  was,  had  epreatl  terror  faj:  and  wide ;  a  Circe,  whose 
kiBS  waa  venom." 

"  Ono  at  whose  shrine  you  have  never  worahippod." 

"  And  never  shall,"  he  replied.  "  Pending  my  departure  to  the 
land  of  sunbeams,  I  find  liff:  all  too  short  for  strife  ;  since  I  do 
nothing,  I  expect,  nothing,  aixeptiug  all  conditioua  with  equal  philo- 
sophy, and  when  intei'ent  in  my  Hiirroundiiigii  flagK,  why,  I  light 
my  cigarette,  and  .take  a  sedatiift  in  the  nhape  of  '  Turn  to  turn 
turn — turn  turn !  *  " — thua  rounding  off  what  he  said  with  those 
few  expressive  bars. 

AmongBt  other  places,  he  had  lived  much  in  China  I  found,  and 
I  traced  a  tendency  to  Chi]iese  proverbial  philosophy,  which 
mingled  fittingly  with  the  poetic  nature  of  my  swailhy  Spanish 
companion.  I  elicited  from  him  that  his  fnends  were  disgusted 
with  him  ;  they  didn't  seem  to  see  how  well  he  titled  the  t^p 
which  nature  had  made  for  him.  The  turn  our  conversation  hail 
taken  induceil  him  to  moratiHe  in  Huch  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  dis* 
covcry  on  my  part  that  the  light  and  airy  refrain  of  his  guitar 
was  a  voili  which  only  partially  disguised  a  far  from  frivolous 
nature. 

"  8ome  climb  the  ladder  of  fame,  Seilor,  hut  then  there  must  he 
always  one  at  tho  bottom ;  he  never  climbs,  but  then,  he  never 
falls.  The  apparently  insignificant  i^ometimes  play  an  important 
part ;  for  instance,  the  goose,  plucked  of  itH  line  feathers,  is  brought 
in  at  tho  kitchen  door,  yet,  does  it  not  (^rnce  the  head  of  tht:  table ; 
and  is  it  not  Iwloved  an  much,  aye,  even  more,  than  the  fuutider  of 
the  feaitt  himself?  A>;ain.  the  strawherriea  on  the  top  of  the 
basket  are  the  first  to  disappear." 

1  Buggetited  that  humility  wan  only  good  to  a  certain  extent ;  that 
a  certain  anumnt  of  |>er8onal  pride  was  a  sort  of  piquant  sance  to 
cxiatcnee. 

"  Pride !  Oh  dear  no,  nothing  of  the  sort.  Pride  and  vaunting 
ambition  inay  in  the  end  wear  re^^al  roltes  and  kingly  crowns,  but 
surely  they  must  suffer  terribly  from  th«ir  weight,  compared  with 
the  night-cap  and  gown  of  unamliitious  contontnient ;  there  are 
advantages,  too,  about  intii^nifLcance  whieh  many  fail  to  appreciate. 
Those  who  leave  the  hall  early,  though  they  may  lose  the  pleasures 
of  the  dance,  seeuro,  never thele^^i,  the  best  hat  and  umbrella." 

And  HO  he  went  nimbling  on,  the  very  emliudiiuent  of  ilnlce  far 
uicnt*  ;  enjo^'ing  perfect  freedom  from  all  care,  ho  long  as  a  glass 
of  aguardiente  was  forthcoming,  or  Ite  could  sooth  his  nervous 
nystem  with  "  Tuni  te  turn  turn — turn  turn  ! 
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This  man's  coolness  was  remarkable ;  lie  had  no  more  fear  than 
he  had  {wlitical  biari,  and  would  have  been  brave  to  a  fault  had 
fighting  been  liifi  profession — but  it  wasn't.  They  were  alike,  yet 
not  aliko.  were  my  (rieml  Tuin-te-tum-tum  and  a  broad-shouldered 
Britisher,  whom  I  mtt  one  day  on  the  outer  walls  r»f  the  old 
town.  He  had  two  ladies  with  hira,  one  of  whum  carried  a 
ftoarlet  shawl,  and  bo,  waiving  that  iueular  necessity  which 
is  supposed  to  exist  for  introdnctiouH,  I  explained,  since  they 
had  thus  already  attracted  Carlist  tiro,  their  danger.  Most 
people  wouEd  have  hastily  sought  the  nearest  cover.  Not  so, 
however,  with  that  burly  Britisher;  he  thanked  me  courteously, 
relievetl  his  companion  of  her  scarlet  shawl,  pointinR  out  the 
necessity  for  both  keeping  out  of  range  by  walking  on  a  lower 
ridge,  Ut  a  fresh  cigar,  and  stroUed  on  with  as  much  unconcern  as 
if  nothing  were  happening.  It  was  Colonel  Fred.  Burnaby,  I 
afterwards  heard,  who  had  thus  treated  Carliat  bullets  with  eo 
tnuch  nonchalance. 

I  think,  however,  that  just  as  my  old  friend  O'Donovan  (of  the 
Daily  Keivs)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  ao  was  a  certain  Scotch- 
man, a  Mr.  Aytoun,  the  coolest  man  whom  I  've  met  in  my 
wanderings. 

I  remember  hearing  a  good  story  of  how.  having  gone  one  morn- 
ing from  Fuenterrabia  to  wee  an  old  Monastery  (St.  Guadeloupe)  ui 
the  neighbourhood,  he  returned  with  the  following  description  of 
his  oxperieucefi : — 

"  Eh  !  but  it  was  one  o*  the  lowlieat  hits  o'  Gothic  I  've  seen  for 
mony  a  long  day — though  the  Carlists  had  evidently  peppered  it 
Ronsiderably,  as  their  bullet  marku  showed — ami  as  I  looked  I 
coonled,  and  I  eoontod ;  an'  then  1  heard  a  sort  o'  spattering  noine, 
and  those  marks  i'  the  wall  began  rapidly  to  increase,  an'  uto  from 
the  distant  underwoo<i  oamo  the  popping  o'  mony  rifles,  so  I  looked 
round  to  llnd  the  Carlists  were  pupping  at  im:  Then  1  took 
one  more  look  at  that  lovely  bit  o"  (lothic,  and  then  -  well,  then — 
I  went  awft',  you  know — I  went  awa'." 

Talking  of  architecture  bringa  to  my  remembrance  the  pictu- 
resque aspect  of  the  old  Cathedral  Church  of  Fuenterrabia,  when 
1  visited  it  during  the  Carlist  War. 

There  was  a  gloomy  grandeur  about  it  which  in  peace  times 
would  have  been  impressive,  the  black  and  gold  decorations  of 
that  sombre  interior  lit  up  by  the  many-coloured  glints  of 
sunlight  which  came  through  its  stained  glass  windows ;  but 
HOW  it  had  a  miitiue  aspect,  it  was  prepared  for  resistance  to  its 
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very  doors.  Several  mftssive  tombB  occupied  the  side  aisles,  on 
which  reclined  the  atone  eHigies  of  Spaaiuh  hidalgoH,  who,  in  tiiuea 
past,  had  won  their  epurti  in  the  service  of  thoir  country ; 
around  their  ashes  were  now  piled  up  Band-hags,  and  they  seemed 
to  rally  as  it  were,  even  from  th«  land  of  shadows,  the  Govern- 
ment troops.  The  entrance,  too,  was  ei|ually  well  defended,  while 
all  the  available  aUp  windows  in  the  tower  and  belfry  were  held 
iu  readiness  for  attack. 

It  was  an  interesting  place,  was  Ftienterrabia,  though  the  dirty 
common-place  foantain  from  which  it  took  its  name  was  its  least 
attractive  feature ;  its  waters,  which  some  old  myth  declared 
came  direct  from  Arabia  Felix,  weru  so  impure  as  to  suggest  our 
giving  that  part  of  the  world  a  wide  borth ;  indeed,  the  ordinary 
traveller  vrho  doesn't,  as  I  did,  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Sta.  Madelena 
seldom  sees  it.  This  fishing  village  is  well  worth  a  visit  at  any 
time,  and  was  iufestod  now  chieHy  by  Carhsts  and  smugglers ;  the 
latter,  in  large,  llat- bottomed,  barge-like  buats,  doing  good  business  in 
their  moorings  niid-streani  on  that  fmntici"  river,  not  only  with  the 
Carlists,  but  alike  with  French  and  Spanish  BepublicAUs.  You 
see,  situated  as  they  were,  neither  in  France  or  Spain,  they  were 
beyond  Custom  House  control,  being  absolutely  in  no  country,  on 
a  sort  of  international  ''Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,"  where  they  did 
very  much  a.^  they  liked. 

These  same  coatrabaudistas.  while  thoy  did  a  tliriring  trade  in 
rancia,  aguardiente,  tobacco,  and  cigars,  were  particularly  jealous 
of  what  they  weru  pleased  to  consider  their  rights,  and  suspected 
thoBe  who  didn't  stop  and  discuBs  thoir  supplies  as  being  Custom 
House  officers,  intent  on  some  scheme  by  whieh  to  lure  them  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  showing  their  hostility  by  levelling  their 
flint-lock  muskets  and  pUtolg  at  passing  strangers,  till  assured  fhoy 
were  not  revenue  officers,  when,  with  an  air  of  eondescenaion,  they 
would  let  them  pass. 

The  village  of  Sta.  Madelena  was  their  head-quarters,  where, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  they  lauded  their  stores  and  transferred 
them  at  convenient  timcato  those  floating  grog-shupM. 

Lane,  he  who  shiirofi  with  me  that  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  out- 
side Behohie,  the  day  after  the  engagement  at  that  place,  seemed 
to  be  permanently  affected  by  it,  in  the' sense  that  at  first  he  indulged 
iu  madcap  excitement,  which  took  the  form  of  a  mock  quarrel 
between  a  correspondent  and  himself  as  to  which  had  prior  claim 
to  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  prettiest  of  old  Lagaralde's  (the  hotel- 
keeper's)  fan-  daughters. 
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Tfaifi  brown-eyed  beauty  was  herself  much  datiered  by  the  com- 
pliments of  oach.  Though  the  whole  household  were  terribly 
disturbed  wheii  it  was  amiotincod  that  a  duel  would  be  the  result 
of  Dan  Cupid's  vagaries;  indeed,  when  early  one  morning,  two 
carriages  were  ordered,  and  seconds  and  principals  set  out  for  a 
nuighbouriiig  wood,  you  may  easily  imasine  the  intervening 
Buapcnso. 
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At  length  they  tmth  retumed,  wounded,  but  unsatiated,  Xor  was 
this  all.  Later  in  the  day  several  shoth  were  beiird  lu  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  hotel,  where,  tlie  door  being  burst  open,  the 

prnstrate  forms  of  hnth  were  discovered  wtOtering   in  their ; 

well — no,  not  exat^tly  tliat,  though  there  was  every  api>earaiice  of  it. 
The  fnct  was,  neither  having  been  able  to  ascertain  by  this  rase 
that  the  hrnwn-eyed  brunette  cared  one  fijj  more  for  one  than  the 
other ;   feeling  uidetjd,  that  she  was,  save  as  pasHing  flatterers, 
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inilitTerEint  to  both,  they  proceeded  to  undo  their  Mood-stained,  or, 
I  should  say,  paint-tAfdaeA  bondages,  and  having  washed  the 
smudpes  of  Vermillion  from  their  fmes.  they  went  down  to  laUe 
tVhttte,  with  the  utmobt  Kanfi/niiil  imaginable. 

This  effervescence  of  youthful  hilarity,  however,  gave  place  in 
turn  tn  n  curious  form  of  depression,  and  in  later  years  Lane  has 
himself  lold  me  that  when  in  his  serious  momenta  he  reflected 
how  close  he  had  l>een  to  the  long  valley  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion of  our  providential  escape,  he  felt  that  that  experience  would 
change,  as  it  did,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  lifu.  No  less  light-hearted 
that!  before,  he  seemed  to  feel  he  was  preserved  for  a  better  end 
than  that  of  devoting  his  spare  cash  to  the  tables  of  Mons.  Duprca- 
soir,  and  his  spare  time  to  frivolity.  He  has  now,  for  many  years, 
devoted  himBctf  to  missionary  work  in  Africa,  whore,  if  he  hasn't 
discovered  great  rivers,  he  has  at  least  found  many  virtues  in 
barbarians,  which  lie  has  cultivated,  and  many  vifcs  which  he  has 
suppressed;  his  experiences  in  the  Carlist  campaign  not  having 
I>een  pnrposelesa  after  all,  since  against  slavers  and  hostile  tribes 
he  has,  more  than  once,  been  under  fire  in  defence  of  his  flock. 
He  is  now,  I  believe,  in  New  South  Wales,  where  lie  lias  recently 
taken  holy  orders. 

*  4  *  * 

Can  you  imagine  a  Thames  tug  which  time  has  toned  down  to  a 
doubtful  black,  and  which,  having  exchanged  its  late  office  for  the 
fishing  interests,  is  redolent  of  rancid  oil  and  tarpaulin^'  If  so,  you 
can  form  some  idcJi  of  the  linii'tli  Qiuu-tt,  a  queer  little  craft,  wliich 
took  what  merchandise  it  could,  and  what  few  passengers  required 
to  go  (and  they  were  few  and  far  between)  to  and  from  St.  Jean  de 
Luz  and  San  Sebastian.  It  was  in  this  that  I  put  out  one  iine 
autumn  afternoon  for  the  last-named  place,  in  company  with  one 
other  passenger,  a  Spanish  student,  whose  curiosity  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  as  we  approached,  and  saw  Carlist  time-shella 
bursting  over  that  devoted  sea-purt. 

On  landing  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  admirable  quarters  on 
quite  nominal  termB.  I  had  a  handsome  suite  of  three  well- furnished 
rooms  (indeed  the  whole  house  fur  the  matter  of  that,  for  it  was 
otherwise  empty,  and  had  I  cared  to  use  it  I  could  have  had  it) 
with  attendance,  for  what  was  about  an  equivalent  to  BOs.  a  week. 

This,  be  it  understood,  iuolnded  living,  which,  considering  the 
place  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  was  excellent.  Now  tlie  fact  was, 
my  landlady,  a  nervous  old  party  of  some  seventy  Hummers,  had 
really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  establishment ;  the  row  of 
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handsome  houses,  of  which  this  was  one,  since  thoy  were  exactly 
uw-fi-vi*  the  CnrliBt  forts,  had  been  deserted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hoBtUities,  and  Ma<lam  had  taken  up  her  qaarters  there 
"  promisruoUH-Iike."  an  Sam  Weller  would  have  said,  and  was  only 
too  f^laA,  on  any  terms,  to  run  the  establisliment  so  long  as  she 
brought  supplies  for  her  oustomern  no  further  than  tht>  top  of  the 
kitchen  stairs,  in  which  subterranean  retreat  the  dear  old  soul 
considered  herself  safe  from  Carlist  fire. 

O'Doiiovan  was  very  much  to  the  fore  in  San  Sebastian,  and 
with  him  I  was  naturally  not  long  in  foreKatliering. 

By  day  we  went  to  the  front,  at  night  roturning  to  the  besieged 
town,  where,  havinft  koI  o"'"  sketches  and  articles  safely  on 
l>oard  one  of  the  steameri^  plying  between  that  place  and  France, 
we  identified  ourselves  with  the  lives  of  the  people,  entering  into 
their  simple  pleasures,  which  even  a  dread  of  Carlist  occupation  and 
atrocities  failed  to  interfere  with.  Indeed,  under  the  very  muzviles 
of  the  guns  in  tlie  Carlist  batteries  did  the  good  folk  make 
merry  in  the  Alameda,  or  great  public  promenade;  every  even- 
ing enjoying  Lhem»elvea  with  an  abandon  whiuh  na^  marvellous 
to  contemplate,  old  and  young  alike  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  either  from  national  light-beartednesa  or  from  a  desire 
to  veil  their  natural  dread  by  a  sort  of  tMiciimn  liiHritim. 

It  was  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  white-haired  duennas,  and 
bkck-haired  brunettes,  tripping  it  equally  on  the  light  fantastic 
toe,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Migaclites'  band ;  alternately 
waltzing  with  a  grace  peculiarly  Spanish,  and  dancing  the 
"  Bolero,"  or  wilder  fandango,  with  a  ^o  equally  their  own. 

That  brightly-illuminated  thorou^bfare,  seen  from  a  distance, 
with  its  throng  of  busy  dancers,  and  the  far  away  faint  strains  of  its 
band,  must  have  had  an  a^jgravating  effect  on  the  Carlist  sentry 
in  the  redoubts  which  commanded  that  town,  as  he  tilled  up  the 
picture  in  his  mind'ti  eye  ;  and  he  must  have  folt  ini'linod  to  curse 
those  political  inequalities  which  he  failed  to  understand,  save  as 
the  motive  power  of  civil  war,  which  obliged  him  to  remain  wbere 
he  was ;  for,  take  him  all  round,  your  nr{linary  Hpaniard  is  a  kindly 
fellow  enough,  with  no  more  of  that  jealous  resentment  with  which 
one  is  inclined  to  associate  him  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Then  Spanish  hospitality  is  unbounded,  though  sometimes  a 
little  complex  ;  for  instance,  you  vinit  a  grandee,  you  admire  h'la 
horse,  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  thtit  exquisite  ormolu  clock  in  his 
drawing- ro<im,  he  assures  you  they  are  not  his,  they  are  yours ;  he 
Iwgs  you  will  accept  them.     Tlie  ring  he  wears,  a  family  heir- 
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loom  of  great  value,  he   will  show  you  with  pride.      Beware  of 

saying  too  much  ahout  it,  he  will  press  you  to  take  it ;  indeed,  a 
friend  of  mine  did,  After  much  p&rsuading,  reluctantly  do  this  on 
one  occasion,  and,  as  he  failed  to  return  it  next  day  as  he 
should,  be  received  a  »;eutle  reminder  that  his  late  host  had  begun 
to  miss  it,  oud  that  the  sooner  it  was  returned  tho  hotter. 

I  remember  being  splendidly  entertained  during  my  stay  as  a 
besieged  reirident  in  Son  Sebastian  by  a  most  kindly  old  Don,  wlio 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  admiration  for  the  representatives  of  the 
British  pic-ss.  He  wan  cnie  of  those  portly  old  Spanish  geutlwujen 
whose  pointed  moustach^^s  and  busby  imperial  only  required  the 
addition  of  a  ruff  and  doublet  to  make  one  feel  he  had  just  walked 
out  of  a  canvas  by  Velasquez.  Ue  could  tell  a  good  tale,  too,  in 
excellent  French  in  his  own  peculiar  way:  and  thus  many  evenings 
which  might  have  been  dull  and  profitless,  have  now  become  to 
me  memorable.  His  style  of  dcUvorv'  was,  like  himself,  eccentric  ; 
he  spoke  in  spasms  aa  it  were,  telling  his  tales  as  if  they  had  been 
90  many,  parts  of  puzzles,  requiring  to  be  fitted  together  before  tlie 
whole  could  be  realised ;  his  local  historical  knowledge,  too,  was 
immense,  and  liih  sense  of  humour  inimitable,  hence  the  following 
legend,  concerning  a  neighbouring  ruin,  with  which  he  entertained 
several  of  tis  one  night ;  and  whi(jh  I,  retaining  ns  best  I  can  his 
peculiar  stylo,  will  endeavour  to  convey  to  you  : — 

The  Leoend. 

"  The  Don  was  in  convulsions ;  the  joke  presented  itself  to  him 
in  a  light  no  other  joke  bad  evur  done  befort^.  What !  my  IneZt 
the  fairest  ftower  in  all  Spain,  daughter  of  one  of  the^ahom— 
poorest,  though  bluest  of  the  blue  bloods  of  the  Peninsula — she, 
Inez,  recognize  the  attentions  of  a  peouileas  student  from  Ali- 
cante? No;  a  thouKand  times  no  !  It  can  only  ba  looked  upon  as 
the  qnintessonce  of  fun,  the  very  perfection  of  absurdity;  besides, 
hftvn't  I  given  her  hand  in  marriage  tn  Don  Miguel  de  Merara,  a 
citballero  of  tlie  liighest  rank  and  immense  wealth  ;  and  if  he  be, 
by  i-liancu,  some  forty  years  her  senior,  can  lie  take  his  titles  and 
riehfiB  with  him  to  the  laud  of  shadows '<*  It 'k  an  additional 
reason  why  matters  should  come  to  a  climax  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  with  this  he  pmired  himself  out  a  bumper  of  the 
rosy  and  quaffetl  confusion  to  poverty  in  general  and  that  beggarly 
student  of  Alicante  in  particular. 


"  Dofia  Inez  loved   Pedro  Mondego  to  distraction ;  as  to  bow, 
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vben,  or  where  thoy  mot,  the  less  said  the  better  :  it  concerns  in 
no  eeufle  the  stream  of  liistory. 

"  In  bur  dreutuiiig,  a»  ia  ber  waking  luomentB,  be  was  always 
metaphorically  by  hor  side.  Alas !  however,  that  the  fates  should 
have  so  willed  it,  8he  slept  in  a  cbiimber  next  to  her  irate  parent's, 
and  the  partition  between  the  filial  and  patm-nal  couches  being 
thin,  she  was  heard  one  fateful  nigbt  talking  in  her  sleep, 
talking,  great  Jupiter,  of  poor  Pedro  the  utudunt ;  she  addressed 
hira  in  her  slumbern  in  tones  of  the  deepest — but  no— let  us  draw  a 
veil ;  suffice  it  to  suy  her  father,  the  Don,  mentioned  the  waiter 
over  the  matutinal  muffin,  and  Inez  confessed  the  all  absorbing 
couuuntralion  of  undying  ]ove  which  was  conauming  her  young 
heart. 

"  Poppies,  peonies,  and  carnations  would  have  paled  before  the 
lurid  li<iht  which  lit  op  the  paternal  eyes,  reflecting  its  ra^Uance  on 
the  pimply  proboscis,  on  which  they  converged,  as  he  took  an  oath 
(a  loud  one)  in  the  name  of  the  family  saint  (a  most  iniquitous 
proceediitg)  that  the  olTcnding  damsel  ehuuld  be  placed  in  tbo 
uppci-mo3t  chamber  of  the  haunted  tower,  far  removed  from  kith 
and  kin,  till,  having  reconsidered  her  romantic  attachment  and 
given  ear  to  the  pleatling  of  her  somewhat  iia«t^  admirer,  she 
should  redeem  her  father's,  the  Don's^  tt}mltered  fortunes  by  giving 
her  baud  (her  heart  had  not  entered  into  the  paternal  caluulaliuuH), 
to  Don  Mignel  de  Merara. 

"  Days,  weeks,  months  rolled  on,  and  the  fair  Inez  lost  the  erst 

peacb-like  bloom  on  hor  maiden  cheek,  while  the  rotundity  of  that 

youthful,  graceful  form  gave  way  to  a  shallowness  terrible  to  look 

upon :  her  drosHea  failed  to  fit  her,  her  hair  foil  out  in  handfuls, 

her  lack-histre  eye,  spoke  all  too  eloquently  of  the  sutlerings  of  the 

languishing  soul  within :  iu  Mbort,  the  mental  and  physical  strain 

had  been  too  much  for  hor  :  she  pined  away  and 

*  tt  «  « 

"  Whenever  Pedro  Moudcgo  was  not  occupied  burning  the 
midnight  oil  and  propounding  obscure  metaphysical  problems,  he 
was  careering  around  tbt;  base  of  that  haunted  tower,  suffering 
alike  from  tfae  utterly  indescribable  pangs  of  Invo  and  hunger ; 
indeed,  the  divine  afflatus  of  the  Don's  supper  as  it  issued  from 
those  passages  near  the  kitchens,  created  an  internal  yearning 
corresponding  to  that  which  devom-ed  hia  bouI,  as,  gazing 
upwards,  he  watched  the  dim  light  which  gleamed  from  the  window 
of  his  innavwrata.  Never  was  swain  doomed  to  such  hopeless 
vigils,  twice  was  be  cudgelled  as  a  tramp  by  the  Don's  retainers, 
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once  was    he  dacked  in  the  horse-pond  aHapoftcher;  indeed,  all 

roaud,  the  ouiu-se  uf  true  lore  Ju»t  then  was  more  rough  than 

pleasant ;  in   fa^'t,   for  the  last  tun  days,  while   his  nostrilB  had 

been  re;^ftlei:l  with  exceptionally  choice  aromas,  hia  oyefl  had  looked 

in  vain  for  the  one  gleam  of  comfort  which  that  ray  from  the  top 

window  had  hitherto  afforded.     All  was  utter  darkness  now,  and, 

for  the  tenth  time,  he  retired,  \vearied  of  watching  and  wondering, 

to  his  lonely  cjnnrters  to   await  diaconifolately  for  develupmentB. 

They  came:  they  always  do  if  you  wait  long  enough;  that  night 

he  '  dreamt  a  dream.' 

«  «  *  « 

"  The  Ktorm  clouds  gathered  and  tlie  nightjar  shrieked.  The 
wind  waH  Hcudduig  ncroHH  a  marshy  moor.  It  was  one  degree 
darker  than  pitch,  and  rained,  fiffiiratively  speaking,  cats  and  dogs. 
Defying  the  angry  elements,  a  lonely  horseman  might  have  been 
seen  wending  his  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Convent  of  San 
Barharos^a.  Berorc  him  whs  the  hog  fiiend,  or  swamp  demon, 
which  ever  decoyed  him  onward.  The  night  wore  on :  that  lonely 
travoUer  rode  on  (m  away  into  its  inky  obscurity.  He  'd  lost  his 
way,  and  it  was  not  till  day  began  to  dawn  that  he  arrived  at  a 
long-aiuce  disused  portal  of  the  Convent.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
not  had  the  remuteet  idea  ttht/  he  had  thus  braved  the  elements,  or 
for  what  earthly  reason  ho  had  thus  directed  his  jaded  steed 
towards  San  Barbarossa ;  for  no  preconceived  purpose,  indeed,  did 
be,  on  dismounting,  knock  thrice  for  admittance — admittance  to  a 
coHi-ent  forsooth,  and  at  a  long  since  disused  entry. — He  awoke— 
The  landlady  uf  the  period  had,  seeing  her  prospect  of  payment 
daily  diminish,  cut  oif  supplies.  It  was  twelve  by  the  dial ;  he 
dressed  and  went  out,  still  buoyant,  but  break fastlesfl. 


"  'Oh,  cruel  fate  !  oh,  unforgiving  Sire  !  Why  have  I  been  thus 
removed  from  the  world,  because  I  love — as  you  would  have  it — 
"  not  wisely  but  too  well."  WTiy  waa  1  bom  ?  why  have  I  hved 
till  now  ?  why  liave  I ' 

"  There  was  a  gooti  deal  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  but  I  will 
spore  my  readers — it  might  be  wearisome ;  indeed,  Inez  herself 
found  it  so,  for  she  went  off  into  a  gentle  slumber,  when  she,  too, 
dreamt  a  dream. 

*  *  *  • 

"An  angelic  youth  hlootl  at  her  bedside;  he  was  somewhat 
scantily  attired  in  Lazenby  and  Libertyeflquo  materials;  on  bis 
brow  he  wore  a  chaplct  of  white  roses  ;  in  hia  hand  he  carried  a 
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silver  shaft :  across  his  shoulders  he  hat)  girt  a  bov  of  the  Ramc 
glitteriny  melal.  '  iJo  you  kuow  me?'  said  the  youth.  'Well,' 
Inez  replied,  '  I  've  a  sort  of  impression.*  '  All,  just  so,'  said  he 
of  (he  silver  shaft ;  '  I  know  you  have ;  it 's  an  impression  which 
I  hnve  myself  been  making  any  time  since  the  world  began. 
Pleasant,  isn't  it  ?  Follow  me.'  And  with  this  he  fluttered  out  of 
her  apartmunt  (1  forgot  to  mention  }ie  had  wiugti)  into  the  cor- 
ridor. She  was  constrained  to  follow.  He  led  the  way  through 
cloister  after  cloister.  '  You  are  not  the  only  one  wlio  has  been 
smitten  by  me  in  this  convent,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  he,  by  way 
of  relieving  the  tedium  of  their  progress;  'there's  Sister  Teresa, 
and  Sister  Luisa,  and  Sister  Mary  Agata,  alt  of  whom  have 
been  badly  hit,  to  say  nothing  of  Sister  Sta.  Genevieve,  the  story  of 
whose  early  love — bnt  here  we  are,''  and  she  found  herself  in  the 
convent  garden,  at  an  old  disused  entry. 

"' 1)0  tell  me  the  story  of  Sister  Sta.  Genevieve,'  for,  being  a 
woman,  she  was  not,  naturally,  quite  proof,  as  wc  lords  of  creation 
are,  against  curiosity.  '  Do  tell  me  the  story  of  Sister  Sta.  Gene- 
vieve.' 

"  '  With  pleaFure,"  said  the  arch  god,  for  you  have  probably 
discovered  that  Krou  was  at  that  moment  her  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  ;  '  certainly.  Well,  hers  is  a  long  story,  so  full  of 
thrilling  romance — but  what '»  that?'  And,  at  that  moment^ 
three  load  knocks  were  heard  on  the  other  side  of  that  convent 
gate. 

*' '  Two  are  company,  three  none,'  saitl  that  miachiovous  boy,  as 
he  took  a  side  glance,  looked  down,  and  vanished ;  and  the  very 
next  moment — no,  oh  no,  not  that — the  very  next  moment  she  was 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  bud,  the  bright  morning  Min  was  streaming 
in  at  her  window,  and  the  convent  bell  was  clanging  its  loudest  that 
those  holy  sisters  might  hasten  olT  to  matins. 

•  *  ♦  * 

"  At  the  particular  moment  that  Pedro  Mondego  decided  to  put 
his  remarkably  vivid  dream  into  execution,  Donna  Inez  came  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Was  it  affinity,  or  what?  No  matter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  though  separated  by  several  lea>{uos,  they 
were  of  one  mind  iu  this  respect.  Hunger  too,  is  said  to  be  a 
remarkable  sharpener  of  the  wittt,  and  perhaps  it  was  its  panga 
which  Kugt^estcd,  that  if  one  of  the  well-Hlled  atalU  of  the  Don's 
ataUes  were  minus  a  horse  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the 
Don,  and  be  of  great  personal  service  to  himself ;  and  so  the  day 
wore  on  its  weary  length,  a  habit  days  have  when  we  are  in  a 
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hurry,  till  night   fell,  and  be  waa   able  to  put  his   purpose  into 

execution.      He    was    aoon    plunging    ungnwiefullj — painfiiUy,   I 

might  almost  say,  astraddle  that  purloined  steed — on  that  swampy 

moor.    At  daybreak  he  found  himself  outside  the  disused  portal 

of  his  dream,  the  scheme  of  which    he  was  now  step  by  step 

working  out.     Ue  dismounted  and  knocked — thrice! 
•  •  >  • 

"  Donna  Inez  never  dreamt  of  going  to  bed.  She  purloined 
candle  ends  from  the  altar  of  the  blessed  Barbarossa,  and  be- 
guiled the  long  hours  of  night  by  wondering  what  myaterious 
force  it  waw  which  objised  her  to  follow  the  coiwse  declared  by  her 
dream.  Dawn  eventually  appeared,  covered  with  blushes  in  the 
eastern  sky;  but  1  forget — this  is  reality,  not  romance. 

"  It  was  daylight.  She  carept  along  the  cloisters  of  the  conveni 
wrapped  in  a  huge  cloak,  till,  crossing  the  gai-den  walk,  she  found 
herself,  as  in  hor  dream,  at  the  disused  entry.  .Ul  was  silent ; 
the  birds  were  not  j-et  astir ;  but  no !  What  was  that  sound, 
as  of  a  blacksmith's  hammer  on  a  distant  anvil?  It  was  the 
palpitation  of  her   own  poor  heart,  as  slie  nervously  examined 
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every  chink  and  crevice  iu  that  (jnaint  old  doorway. 
it  be?  She  could  scarcely  breathe  for  excitement.  Yes,  it  mnm 
the  distant  sound  of  «  lioi-se's  hoofs.  Was  she  dreaming  rifur  ? 
No;  nearer  and  nearer  still  thoy  came.  Her  heart  stood  still.  -A. 
horseman  had  reineil  in  without  that  portal.  Hbe  was  piualyzed 
with  amazement.  Bang!  bang!!  bang!!!  The  traveller  demanded 
admittance.  Should  she  open  the  gate?  Suppose  at  this  point 
her  dream  should  fail  her,  and  it  bhonld  not  be  he  ?  She  muAt 
open  it.  (i-ontly  she  raised  its  clumsy  latuh  ;  it  gioaned  on  its  rusty 
binges. 

"  '  Inez !  ■  •  Pedro ! '  My  pen  utterly  fails  me.  As  ((uick  aa 
thought  she  was  by  his  side  ;  and  they  wui-e  galloping  oiT  to  secure 
the  services  of  some  kind  Fa<lre,  who  would  tie  the  nuptial  knot. 
They  had  already  place<l  some  considerable  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  convent,  when  they  heard  groans  hard  by. 
They  hastened  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and,  in  doing  so,  noted 
that  severnl  bloodthirsty -looking  sconndrole  took  to  their  heels, 
scared  by  the  aomid  of  a  coming  horseman,  who  might  have  been 
A  sereuo  of  the  period.  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  a  groom  waa 
found  to  be  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a  wounded  man. 

'  They  would  have  killed  me  outright  had  it  not  been  for  this 
youth,'  said  the  bleeduig  traveller.  '  Kcmnvc  me  to  the  nearest 
venta.'    Inez  uttered  one  prolonged  scream  and  fainted.    They  were 
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both  carriai  to  tlie  venta.  It  tranapireil  that  the  wounded  traveller 
was  none  other  than  Don  Miguel  de  Jifarara,  who,  not  knowing  the 
story  of  the  student  lover,  was  going  to  place  bib  hand,  heart,  and 
estates  at  her  feet,  when  he  wau  thus  attauked.  The  best  advice 
that  could  be  obtained  was  secured.  He  bled  for  throe  consecutive 
hours,  BO  they  put  on  leeches,  on  tlio  priiitiple  of  '  like  cures  like.' 
Ht)  might  not  have  died  of  his  wounds,  but  the  Icrahes  were  too 
raueh  for  him.  He  was  sinking  fast.  Calling  the  doctors  as  wit- 
uetiaes,  he  bequeathed  all  his  vast  wealth  to  Inez  (who,  I  forgot  to 
say,  had  got  over  her  fainting  tit,  and  was  now  quite  equal  to  the 
trying  occasion).  With  his  hand  in  hers,  he  breathed  his  last. 
Pe<lro  and  herself  did  thoir  utmost  to  weei3 — they  did  really — but 
it  was  hardly  an  unequivocal  success.  Oddly  enough,  too,  the 
Don,  when  he  heard  how  matterti  stowl,  looked  ut  things  in  a 
totally  (lifFnront  light.  Ho  thought  the  purloining  of  that  horse 
a  harmless  practical  joke  ;  and  when  he  ascertained  that,  after  the 
death  of  several  decrepit  relations,  Pedro  would  inherit  one  of  the 
highest  titlos  which  (without  money)  it  was  possible  for  a  Spanish 
grandee  to  enjoy,  he  put  thiH  and  that  together — by  which  I  uiean 
money  and  title— ])aid  his  own  liabilities  out  of  his  daughter's 
bulky  ivedding  portion,  saiit  '  Bless  you,  my  children  I '  in  the  most 
apjiruvtid  manuer  possible,  and,  as  story-bookH  relate,  lived  happy 
ever  after." 

Not  far  from  the  rutnB  (a  portion  of  the  tower  was  alone  staml- 
iugi  round  about  which  the  story  of  the  fair  Inez  centres  was  a 
small  village,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  but  where  1  was  uoex- 
pectedly  reminded  one  day  of  the  old  country  by  seeing,  newly 
painted  on  a  dilapidated  wall,  the  familiar  names  of  Palace  Yard 
and  Westminster  Scpiare. 

It  appears  that  when  during  the  Peninsula  War  the  Iron  Duke 
was  at  one  time  quartered  here,  his  troopers  in  their  spare  moments 
wrote  in  chalk  on  the  walls  of  then-  quarters  the  above-mentioned 
names,  which  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  repainted  from 
time  to  time  over  since,  as  mementoes  of  British  occupation. 

in  our  calmer  moments  it  is  sometimes  curious  to  reflect  on  the 
way  in  which,  day  after  day,  one  went  to  the  front  exposed  now 
and  again  during  many  hours  to  the  enemies'  fire,  and  yet  at  thu 
end  of  the  campaign  came  off  without  injury.  The  interests  of 
one's  paper,  and  a  certain  rivalry  with  one's  fellows  to  obtain 
incident,  was  auihcient  incentive  to  keep  one  well  to  the  fore,  and 
must  with  all  of  us  have  been  thu  motive  power.    The  most  hasty 
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sketch  taken  on  the  spot,  conveyn,  I  believe,  infinitely  more  than 
the  moBt  elaborate  one  done  from  memory.  It  has  always  been 
my  cufttoni,  if  circnmstanceB  would  not  admit  of  my  tiiiisbing  my 
work  at  the  time,  to  make  the  actual  Bketcb,  the  basis  on  which 
finished  the  drawing  I  sent  to  England. 

Of  course  it  will  often  happen  to  the  war  artist  that  the  most 
pictturoKquo  incideiita  are  only  of  momentary  duration,  so  it  not 
nnfter[tient1y  happens  that  the  first  impreasion  is  a  sort  of  artistiu 
shori  hand,  which,  worked  up  wliilc  the  event  is  fresh  in  the  mind, 
should  present  a  vivid  idea  of  the  sabjcet  to  the  public. 

B'^Teral  Miguelites  are  returning  from  the  front,  carrying  on 
their  bayorie*(j  love  lotiei.)  from  tb  lir  comrades  to  the  girls  they  've 
left  behind  them  in  San  SebaKtian.  Following  these  are  others 
carrying  tokens  more  terrible  in  the  shape  of  dead  men's  muskets, 
each  having  three  or  (our  with  which  he  is  returning  to  the 
armoury. 

Again,  an  ox-waggon  laden  with  supplies  is  on  its  way  to  the 
1st  poet ;  you  bide  behind  its  wheels  for  protection,  accommo- 
dating yourself  to  its  slow  ]iace  to  avoid  the  occasional  hiilleta 
from  the  enemies  Imes,  which  bury  themselves  in  its  wooden  sides, 
and  which  miglit  otherwise  have  found  their  billet  in  you ;  each 
in  itself  is  an  incident,  whioh  tind^  its  way  at  one  time  or  another 
to  the  Strand. 

I  remember,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  in  the  fort  of 
Oriamendez,  Home  four  miles  from  Sau  Sebastian,  having  witnessed 
virith  much  thrllhng  interest,  from  that  elevated  position,  the  events 
(Carlist  aud  KepubUcan)  guiu<,'  on  all  round  me.  Lei  us  take 
an  instance. 

See,  there  in  tlie  valley  below,  the  old  church  of  Hernani 
rises  up  throuKdi  the  gathering  mists  of  evening,  its  great  bell 
tolUng  sanctuary'  to  its  sciu-cd  inhabitants ;  see  too  at  a  h4;nd  in 
the  road,  how  the  dusl  rifses,  as  tliat  great  lumbermg  diligence  (the 
mail)  comoH  rolling  along  over  the  spur  of  the  hill,  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Carlist  skurmishers  who  occui^y  those  heights  alcove. 
From  within  and  without  that  unwieldy  vehicle  the  Kepublican 
troops  blaze  away  at  the  enemy  as  they  nrgo  on  their — to  all 
apl>earAnce  particularly — '*  mad  career  "  ;  but  communication 
malivhe  kept  up,  and  gaps  in  the  highway  must  necessarily  exist 
here  and  there,  which  are  occupied,  till  dislodged  by  our  side,  by 
the  troops  of  Don  Carlos. 

It  is  astonishing  bow  mnch  powder  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
expended  with  little  or  no  result. 
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On  one  occusiou  I  i-emember  two  of  tbost)  defenders  of  the  p06t- 
mail  were  killed,  and  once  too  a  Iioreo,  (a  leader)  received  his 
quietiiH :  thin  was  an  exciting  episode,  sinc^e  the  Hepubllcans  in 
charge  of  those  mail  bags  had  to  keep  tip  a  rattling*  tire  on  their 
assailants  diring  the  few  seconds  it  took  to  cut  the  traces  of  the 
dead  horHe,  and  then  da^h  off  as  betst  thejv'  could  with  three, 
followed  atj  tht-v  went  by  a  perfect  hiiil  of  bullets,  one  Itepublican 
only  being  wounded  during  their  hanty  retreat.  Oddly  enoagb 
the  driver,  who  received  two  francs  a  day  for  the  double  journey 
from  San  Sebastian  to  Hernaiii,  was  able  to  stick  to  hii^  [)eriloiifl 
perch  throughout  tht  whole  ciiiupaigu  witliout  a  scrateb,  though 
the  dangers  he  daily  ran  in  the  i^ervice  of  the  State  for  this  amalJ 
pittance  were  terrible  indeed. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  enter  into  a  long  dissertation  on  dinners ; 
indeed,  not  being  a  ^'otu'mand,  I  feel  I  dhould  be  unequal  to  the 
taisk.  However,  I  Und  a  leference  in  my  diary  to  a  httle  diuner 
given  by  myxolf  when  at  San  SebaBtiaii  to  three  friends,  which 
was  io  itK  way  uiiique. 

O'Oonovan  of  the  hail;/  \rns,  with  Aytonn  and  Bayley,  roving 
Bngtishmen,  were  the  guesta  for  whom  I  arranged  a  little  enter- 
tainment ill  tlie  Krand  uaioon  of  the  otherwiue  deserted  mauBion, 
where  I  had  taken  up  abode. 

if  I  remember  rightly  there  were  little  difficulties  with  his 
nupoid  landlady,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bob  Allen's  bachelors 
party,  to  which  the  hiimitable  pen  of  Charles  Dickens  does  that 
justice  which  it  alone  could  do.  Modestly,  1  might  say  reverently, 
following  in  the  wake  of  that  great  writer  I  would  say  that  I,  too, 
was  to  some  extent  in  the  toils  of  my  landlady  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  though  not  happily  for  the  same  reason.  I  was  not 
in  pawn,  as  one  (afterwards  most  celebrated)  war  correspondent 
told  me  iic  hud  been  in  that  city  for  several  months,  till  an 
appointment  on  a  great  "Daily  ''  relieved  him  from  his  entangle- 
ments :  no,  my  landlady  and  myself  were  on  smiling  terrort.  I 
owed  her  absolutely  nothing,  it  was  her  dread  of  the  upper  sphere 
which  played  havoc  with  her  jxiace  of  mind.  While  the  dear  old 
soul  conliiied  herself  to  Hubterrtinmn  regions  all  went  well ;  her 
visits  to  the  floors  above  being  like  those  of  angels,  few  and  far 
between,  ludeed,  when  alone  1  so  arranged  matters  that  the  [toor 
creature  should  seldom  come  far  beyond  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
stairs,  where  she  felt  herself  i)erfectly  safe  from  the  Intrusion  of 
CarUst  shells  ;  but  now,  ou  the  occasion  of  this  bachelors'  gathering 
of  mine,   I  very  naturally  required  some  little  attendance,  which 
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lA^VHiftd  d(mw8tic,  from  motives  of  fear  only,  was  most  reluctant 
to  give.  The  end  of  it  wAn  that  we  each  aeaisted  to  convey  the 
difihcs  from  tlie  top  of  tbocie  kitchen  stairti  to  tU»  state  room  in 
which  I  elected  to  entertain  my  friends,  and  it  wa»  a  qneer  sight 
to  ace  US  each  gingerly  conveying  onr  viandr^,  one  after  the  other, 
to  our  respective  places.  The  very  prospect  of  having  to  come 
to  the  fore,  es[)ecially  after  dark,  had  »o  upset  her,  that  our  menu 
v&n  as  unexpected  in  its  order  ae  the  coursoa  were  curious  in  their 
composition.  Into  the  soup,  whifli  canie  on  towards  the  end,  the 
pepper-box,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear  (probably  the  shutting  of  a  neigh- 
bourmg  door),  had  been  evidently  di-opped :  while  the  cuttle-fish, 
exceedingly  na^ty  at  the  best  of  titUHS,  was  ho  deluged  with  Sepia 
sauce  that  it  was  quite  uneatable.  A  flagon  or  two  of  good  wine, 
however,  helped  considerably  to  adjust  matters,  and  when  we 
discovered  that  by  a  happy  accident  we  represented,  ODouovan, 
Ireland;  Aytouii,  Scotland;  Bayley,  Wales;  (a  little  vaguely)  and 
myself,  fluglaud :  we  made  a  memorable  night  of  it,  by  singing 
our  national  songs  tUl  our  repertoire,  a  small  one,  was  exhauRted, 
when  we  sallied  forth  to  discuss  black  coffee  at  the  Cafe  Menier, 
and  watch  our  fair  favourites  (for  who  could  be  without  onel 
dance  the  I5ok-ro  in  the  Alameda,  as  each  did  with  the  art  of  a 
Terpsichore,  and  grace  of  a  Psyche. 

I  renienilier  at  a  tenant  farmers'  dinner  in  Gloucestershire  how, 
the  conversation  turning  on  cows,  one  old  fellow  turned  to  the  other, 
between  the  joints  and  pudding,  and  said — 

"  By-tbe-bye,  Jarge,  talking  o'  coos,  how  's  yer  missus  ?"  With 
more  point,  though  it  may  not  appear  on  the  surface,  I  might  say 
talking  of  Psyche  brings  me  to  the  tobacconist's  round  the  corner. 

You  see,  the  tobacconist  round  the  corner  was  not  only  in  this 
case  a  woman,  but  the  particular  Psyche  who  nightly  won  over, 
with  her  meaning  glances,  raven  tresses,  and  olive  complexion  my 
then  all  too  susceptible  heart,  as  she  pirouetted  with  her  friends  after 
businesB  hours  in  the  ^Uamwla  ;  hesicles,  she  *'  could  a  tale  unfold," 
which  was  well  calculated  to  make  each  particular  hair  stand  on 
end.  \  tale  of  a  chignon,  with  which  she  could  L-urdlc  the  blood 
of  the  most  ratlous. 

At  the  first  shock  of  civil  wai*  she  had  endeavoured  to  escape  in 
A  small  boat,  aided  by  two  boatmen,  to  France.  The  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  treacherous  at  the  best  of  timon,  but  it  at  least  smiled 
pleasantly  enough  on  the  particular  evening  on  which  she  took  her 
departure.  Prudence  always  being  the  better  part  nf  valour,  they 
hugged  the  shore,  that  they  might,  in  the  event  of  any  emergencies, 
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land  at  &  moment's  notice.  Night  closed  in ;  they  had  been 
probably  three  hours  out  when  they^as  fate  woiild  have  it — were 
discovered  by  Carli&t  Hcouts,  who  opened  nach  a  rattling  lire  upon 
them,  that  the  boatmen,  buing  panic- struck,  leaped  into  the  water 
and  Hwani  to  shore,  preferrins  the  off  chance  of  thus  beinf:;  saved  to 
thu  certain  death  which  they  thought  awaited  them,  had  they  stuck 
to  their  oaro.  Utterly  unable  to  manage  the  boat,  this  poor  Rirl 
described  how  she  crouched  dow]ii  in  the  hows,  while,  in  a  sort  of 
wanton  devilry,  the  CurlistK  Htill  kept  up  their  fusillade  ;  .several 
bullotH  Iml^ed  in  the  boat  itself,  while  two  actually  embedded  them- 
selveti  in  the  chit;nuii  which  she  wore,  and  which  nhe  declared  had 
saved  her  life.  Ho  this  an  it  may,  the  boat  and  its  one  helplesa 
occupant  drifted  further  and  further  still  out  to  sea,  escaping 
dangers  by  fire  only  to  noe  before  her  every  prospect  of  a  watery 
grave ;  for  the  terrible  bay  was  already  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  unreBt;  a  ground  swell,  increasing  every  moment,  swept  the  frail 
craft  from  side  to  side,  carri-ing  its  poor  terror-stricken  occupant 
further  and  further  still  out  into  the  inky  blackneea  of  what  promised, 
ore  long,  to  bo  a  Biscay  gale. 

AVhat  that  night  was  to  tludt  poor  half-demented  creature  none 
can  describe,  few  can  imagine.  Day  dawned  to  find  sea-horses 
rampant  as  far  as  the  eye  conUl  roach  ;  the  fag-end  of  a  squall  in 
which  nu  boatman  would  have  dreamt  of  venturing  out ;  however, 
a  tough  little  steam-tug  fortunately  was  doing  intermediate  busi- 
ness in  the  shape  of  Bupplieni,  and  wnn  seen  making  for  the  harbour; 
it  wna  presently  alongside,  and  there,  insensible,  but  still  alive, 
was  she  discovered,  picked  up  in  the  dead  of  night.  When  once 
u^ahi  she  found  herself  in  San  Sebastian,  she  was  prepKred 
rather  to  midcrgo  tifty  sieges  than  again  brave  the  dangers  of 
that  capricious  bay  in  an  open  boat.  Surely,  as  Dibden  puts 
it,  "  A  sweet  little  cherub  sits  smiling  aloft,"  who  does  not  con- 
fine his  protection  to  sailors  alone,  having  even  extended  it  to 
that  pretty  piquant  tobaccomst,  of  whom  one  might  equally  say 
appropriately — 

Tbsro  bIu)  U]r,  till  next  da.j, 
la  tb«  Bftj  of  Bi«c*f  O. 

Ah  1  jnst  so ;  it  is,  nf  course,  only  the  natural  sequence  of  events 
that  one  thing  should  suggest  another,  especially  if  that  other  be, 
as  Mark  Twain  putH  it,  "  a  female  womtui,"  too. 

\\licn  I  was  in  Kan  Sebastian,  during  the  early  days  of  the  siege, 
an  English  lady  aud  her  two  very  fascinating  daughters,  were, 
through  circumstance  over  which  they  had  no  control,  reduced  to 
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the  unpleasant  neceaeity  of    remaining  behind  when  all  other 

visitors  bad  lltxl. 

liCifit  1  i^faould  offend  the  misce]>tibLlities  cf  thifi  moBt  eatimable 
dame  and  her  two  daughtero,  I  will  give  hor  the  7iom  dc  plnme  of 
Mrs.  Temple.  Khe  wiia  a  woman  of  no  onlinarv  mould,  and  her 
daughters  look  after  her.  I  was  introduced  to  these  ladies  l>y 
O'Donovan.  who  was,  I  afterwards  ascertained,  desperately  Hmitten 
with  the  youngest:  probably  this  was  the  reason  why,  in  a  sort  of 
bluid  thoughtlessness  (for  is  not  the  gentle  pfid  sightless  ?)  he 
had  promised,  if  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  to  take 
these  ladies  in  Ou-fnint;  while  they,  having  unbounded  ennfidenee 
ui  their  chivalrous  and  kindly  cavalier,  and  only  a  vague  notion  of 
tho  picturesqueness  of  the  /ront^  without  discounting  its  many 
daogerSj  were  determined  to  exercise  all  their  moat  winsomo  wiles 
to  make  him  do  bo. 

This  was  the  state  of  alfaurs  when  O'Donovan  contided  to  me 
one  morning  the  startling  news  that  he  was  Imund  by  a  promise  as 
unbreakable  as  toughened  glass,  to  take  Mrs.  Temple  and  her 
daughters  aw  far  as  possible  in  tho  direction  of  Oriamendez. 

In  vain  I  protested,  and  assured  him  that  it  would  be  bettor  even 
to  break  his  word  than  to  bi-eak  that  good  lady's  heart  or  his  owa 
for  ever,  should  the  fair  ono  for  wliom  he  had  the  strongest  prede- 
liction  fall  at  the  front.  Again,  I  put  it  to  him,  in  a  light  equally 
terrible,  that  in  the  event  of  Madam  going  over  to  the  majority, 
in  her  mad  desire  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  fighting  outside  San 
Sebastian,  he,  like  a  big  brother,  with  two  motherless  sisters, 
would,  in  future,  have  to  represent  the  interests  of  tlie  Dailt/  Nnm 
with  a  couple  of  girls  ever  sailiug  in  hia  wake ;  hut  O'Donovan 
would  havfi  it  that  his  word  was  his  bond,  and  much  as  he  regi'etted 
the  promise  he  had  made  he  must  keep  to  it. 

It  was  on  a  hot  autumn  morning  that  wt>  started  for  the  first 
|)ost,  situatctd  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  town ;  which, 
under  the  friendly  cover  of  an  ammunition  waggon,  also  going  to 
the  front,  we  reached  with  comparatively  Httlo  danger ;  true  it  is 
that  our  fair  friends  would  have  given  worlds  to  return  before  they 
had  got  half  way ;  but  this,  owing  to  the  road  being  now  completely 
open  to  Carlist  tiro,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do. 

Our  route  was  a  continual  ascent  along  a  sometimes  narrow, 
Homotimoa  brood,  always  wiuding  mountain  path,  which  faced 
corresponding  hills  (with  deep  valleys  intervening)  which  were 
occupied  by  a  strong  force  of  Carlist  troops ;  hence  it  was  that, 
Bave  where  barricades  in  the  shape  of  saud-bags,  brushwood,  &c., 
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were  thrown  up,  our  journey  to  the  front  wbs  a  terribly  exposed 
oDC,  A'aiigbt  with  porpcttml  danger. 

I  sbal)  never  forget  our  arrival  at  the  first  post. 

"What!  three  En^jUsh  laiiioK  at  the  front,"  said  the  officer  in 
command,  as  ho  gazed  wonder-struck  ut  our  Httle  party.  Havuig 
accepted  his  }iu»pitalitieB,  in  the  shape  of  Hand-bags  to  sit  on,  after 
a  short  rest  we  eontinuctd  our  adventuroum  journey,  till  a  gap  in 
the  defences,  which  so  far  had  hiddon  ua  from  view,  a  gap  I  should 
say  of  about  100  yards  in  extent,  presented  itself. 

We  were  too  old  hands  not  to  know  what  this  meant.  A  rapid 
rush  on  onr  part,  an  irregular  fusillade  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  another  narrow  escape  scored  on  the  tablets  of  onr  memorv- 
But  what  about  thows  fair  ones  ?  The  girls,  having  experienced 
nothiiiH,  were  equal  to  anything ;  but  not  so  Mrs,  Temple,  who, 
to  her  anxiety  for  them  iis  a  motlier,  added  u  wee  bit  of  concern 
perhaps  for  her  own  portly  person,  for  she  had  already  begun  to 
turn  that  peculiarly  doubtful  opalesque  hue,  which  a  sudden 
realisation  of  appalling  danger  will  bumetimea  produce  witli  the 
bravest.  We  duly  posted  them  all  up  in  the  necessity,  if  the  enemy 
opened  tire,  of  instantly  falling  Hat  ou  their  faces,  in  which  case, 
the  road  Iwing  on  a  higher  elevation  than  the  enemy's  position, 
they  would  be  completely  out  of  sight ;  with  these  and  a  few  part- 
ing rcasBurances  wo  two  started  off,  for  the  double  purjwse  of  setting 
them  an  example,  and  being  ready  to  receive  tliem  when,  the  gap 
passed,  they  reached  us  farther  on. 

Against  >nu'  contingency,  however,  we  did  not  calculate ;  it  was 
that,  starting  first,  we  put  the  enemy,  by  drawing  their  lire,  on  the 
qui  i^iie  for  the  others :  besides,  this  reliearsal  of  what  they  them- 
selves had  to  go  through  was  naturally  almost  too  umch  fur  theiu, 
and  went  no  way  as  we  had  hoped  towards  reahsuring  them  ; 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  forj^the  youngest,  who  (.nothing  daunted, 
with  her  bright  particular  star,  O'Douovan,  to  the  fore),  made  a 
mad  rush  forward,  it  is  more  than  likely  they  would  have  come  no 
further;  as  it  was,  however,  she  was  immediately  followed  hy  Mrs. 
Tfimple,  whose  motherly  instincts  now  prevailed,  und  who  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  the  eldest  girl.  Thus  all  three  found  themselves 
flying  towards  the  shelter  which  O'Donovan  and  myself  had  just 
reached,  when  a  rattling  (ire  bespattered  thu  roi-kH  above  their 
heads  with  lead  and  brought  them  to  a  horror-etricken  sense  of  the 
predicament  they  were  in.  Ka])pi]y  the  youngest  and  foremost 
tripped  and  fell  flat  on  the  uneven  gi-ound;  happily,  I  say,  smce 
it  brought  back  the  advice  given  them  by  us  t«  the  other  two,  for 
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the  next  inHtant  the  trio  were  fall  length  nn  the  gronnd  ;  the  two 
Wtm  Temples  gtizmti;  heavenwards,  while  their  mother,  well,  if  ahe 
didn't  lifcerallj' 'Miite  the  ^aat,"  she  lay  prone  on  her — well — hor 
face,  in  a  state  of  terror,  not,  under  the  circiuustauces,  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  declaring  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  peniuade 
her  to  move  one  way  nr  the  other.  Nor  was  the  process  of  estri- 
caliuR  them  from  thin  |>re<licament  without  its  comic  element,  since 
ii  was  necessary  for  them,  aa  well  aa  ourselvea  (for  wc  went  thus  to 
their  rescue)  to  go  on  aU/ourg  till  cover  was  reached. 

It  was,  I  can  a^Bure  you,  a  ludicrouK  sight  in  the  extreme  to  see 
my  kindly,  xtoiit  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Temple,  and  her  daughters, 
BtniRgHng— proceed iiiR  on  their  extended  palma  and  the  tips  of 
their  toes  to  the  front  on  all  fonrs — a  novel  experience  in  con- 
nection with  glorious  war ;  I)ut  t!ie  adventures  of  uur  friends  at  tlte 
front  had  not  hy  any  mean^  come  to  an  end. 

Our  little  party  had  now  to  travtu-se  a  rather  broad  plateau, 
whore,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemies  fire,  we  all  breathed  again. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  expanse  was  that  it  was  covered  with  a 
tangled  undergrowth,  a  iiort  of  tipauish  jungle,  which  in  some 
places  came  nearly  to  our  sho^iUlerH.  Here  again  we  were 
hrought  to  an  unexpected  Htand-atill  by  a  sudden,  moat  unlookt^d 
for,  and  startling  explosion,  close  to  us.  Mrs.  Temple,  like  an 
india-rubher  ball,  seemed  to  bound,  through  the  8hock,  several 
feet  from  tho  ground,  coming  down  thie  time — the  other  idde 
uppermost  with  ti  thud,  which  gave  emphaBts  to  t)ie  very  natural 
exclamation  of  horror  which  escaped  her  lips. 

The  fact  was  a  Kru])[>  gun  had  just  been  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  completely  hide  it  from  ordinary  observation ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  we  unwtttuigly  found  ourselves  in  such  close  proxi- 
mity to  it  at  the  moment  it  was  discharged.  I  need  not  dilate  on 
the  many  other  similar  experiences  wc  had  that  day  before  we  got 
back  to  San  Selmstian.  I  can  only  say  that  several  solenin  vows 
were  registered  by  us,  that  nothing  in  this  created  world  should 
again  tempt  uh  to  satisfy  femiuiiiu  curiosity  at  the  front ;  and  many 
more  hy  that  most  estiraablo  lady  and  h(?r  daughters,  that  they 
too,  would  never,  under  any  (urcumatances,  again  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  advanced  posts. 


"  He 's  as  dead  as  a  hammer." 
"  Nonsense." 

"Oh,  but  he  is  though ;  they  brought  in  hia  body  a  week  ago, 
when  I  was  in  Puenterrabia." 
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"  What!  my  nineteenth  century  troiilmdoiir ? " 

"  Yes,  ho  "fl  in  that  Land  of  Sunbeams  he  wa^  always  eulogizing, 
not,  however,  without  winning  his  Bpurs  after  all,  in  spite  of  the 
negative  life  he  led,  for  ha  was  latterly  Indofatit^able  In  the  good 
caoite  of  humanity,  tending  the  isick  and  wuundod  with  untiring 
care,  while  on  two  or  three  ORCasiona  he  heroically  rifiked  his  own 
lifr;  in  retwuit)}^  peasantH,  who  in  cominf^  from  Irun  had  found 
themselveB  paralyzed  by  fear  under  Carliat  fire  ;  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  tarrying  a  child  uf  tender  years,  wounded  iji  tite  foot 
by  a  Carliet  ball,  to  a  place  of  shelter  a  t-onsiderable  distance  off, 
where  she  eventually  obtained  the  necessary  medical  aid. 

Poor  Tuni-to-tum-tuni  (1  never  knew  his  actual  name) !  No  more 
would  that  philosophic  sonl  touch  the  light  guitar,  or  drive  dull 
care  away  with  small  potations  of  aguardiente.  He  was  found  not 
far  from  the  old  to^sii  he  had  made  his  head-quarters ;  found  there 
shot  through  thu  ht'ad,  the  victim,  doubtless,  of  a  Carli^t  scout. 
He  had  evidi-iitly  been  wandering  listUwsIy  round  the  noighliour- 
hood,  quite  regardless  of  the  risks  he  ran,  when  he  had  l>een  thus 
picked  off.  He  wa8  discoverwl  some  bourn  later  by  the  Republicans, 
uH  iny  inlbrmant,  a  '*  Speeial,"  put  it,  "  As  dwid  as  a  iiauimer," 
in  a  maize  field,  bin  old,  well-worn  guitar  still  hruily  cluUdit'd  in 
his  left  band. 

As  I  think  of  it,  it  somehow  reminds  me  of  an  old  In  Memnriaot 
couplet  to  a  certain  flageolet-idaying  "Wait " — 

What  raonnmont  muro  fltdng  than 
A  llitK''ol«t.  tf-  such  a  niait. 

And  I  feel  one  might  not  inappropriately  say-~ 

Sorely  no  floral  tributes  at* 

So  Rtling  AH  that  littht  ^lilar. 

Plfto(^  on  liift  bier  'iwiU  •«■»*  lo  nbow 

How  li^hll,?  iifo  wilh  »oi»tt  maj  f(«: 

Pbllo»o|ibi*iat(  a>  llii-j  •Iriuu, 

Tntn  to  tnni  tani,  Uiui.  ttiia,  ttim. 


(To  6c  continued.) 
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Prill  iiiib  Gnslnms  in  ll;r  |3rilisl|  %*J"| 
nnh^Y  Ocorjc  tljc.  'l^irsl. 

Br  COLONEL  W.  W.  KNOLLTS. 

MONO  my  old  military  books  is  one  which  is 
little  known  to  the  prct^cnt  generation  of  Boldieni, 
Ihuuf-h  its  contents  aro  familiar  to  military 
ftrehicolugiBts.  The  book  in  question  ts  lU/md'a 
MHitiiry  DitcipUne,  publiahed  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  dt-ath  of  George  I.  The  author  ia 
described  in  the  titlo-iiage  an  "  Humphrey  Bland, 
Esq.,  Lieutenaut-Colouel  of  His  Majesty's  Own  Kogimeut  of 
Horse,"  now  the  King'fi  Dragoon  Gimrdu,  and  contains  so  mnch 
that  is  interesting  concerning  the  art  of  war  and  the  routine  of 
the  army  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
I  have  thotighl:  that  an  article  on  this  work  might  prove  ao- 
ceptablc.  An  np  to  the  date  of  the  Crimean  War  the  standard 
and  authority  of  the  British  army  were  respectively  the  Penin- 
sular War  and  Wellington ;  eo  till  the  advent  of  Frederick  the 
Great  they  were  respectively  ,the  campaignu  in  Flanders  and 
Marlborough. 

When  this  book  was  written,  the  parade  formation  of  a  battalion 
of  infantry  was  hi  six  ranks.  Wlien  the  battalion  was  very  weak, 
the  number  of  ranks  was  reduced  tu  four.  The  fourtli.  fifth, 
and  sixth  ranks  were  called  the  "  rear  half-flleu."  Each  man 
wafl  allowed  a  front  of  H  feet,  and  the  dititanco  between  the  ranks 
was  'i  feet.  Between  the  companies  there  was  an  interval  of 
8  feet,  except  as  regards  tho  "  Grenadiers,"  who  wore  separated 
from  the  battalion  companies  by  an  interval  equal  to  their-own 
front.  The  odd  men  are  directed  to  fall  In  the  rear,  "  where  the 
adjutant  or  tho  sergoani-major  should  immediately  join  thorn 
together,  form  them  into  fdea,  and  draw  them  up  in  the  intervals 
between  the   companies."    Tho  companies,  according  to  a  plate 
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ill  tbe  book,  seem  to  have  l>een  ordinarily  compo8e<l  of  twelve 
ImttAlion  companies,  and  one  company  of  GrenaiUers.  The 
latter  took  tlip  riglit  of  the  line,  the  other  companies  being 
pla«cd  according  to  the  seniority  of  their  I'aptaiiis.  Thiifl  the 
coJoDel'fl  company,  commanded  on  parade  by  the  captain-lJeu- 
tenaut,  was  on  the  right,  the  I ieutftnant- colonel's  company  on  the 
left  of  the  line,  tbu  m^ior*H  company  on  the  left  of  the  colonel's 
company,  the  senior  captain's  company  on  the  right  of  the 
major's  company,  and  bo  on.  the  fampanies  of  the  two  junior 
captains  being  in  the  centre.  It  would  appear  that  after  the  odd 
men  had  been  formed  into  files  and  placed  in  the  intervals 
between  the  conipanioH,  the  latter  were  closed  on  to  each  other. 
The  ordinary  formation  of  the  battalion  was,  ae  I  have  said, 
six  deep,  but  Colonel  Bland  says :  "  ^Tien  the  battalion  is  drawn 
up  four  deep  for  the  punishing  of  the  soldiers  by  making  them 
run  the  gauntlet,  the  Grenadiers  are  to  do  so  too."  The  music 
wftB  supplied  by  driinis  and  "  haiitboyH."  The  latter  were  pro- 
bably the  hiBtniments  which  arc  now  known  as  flagoolota.  The 
pioneers  were  styled  "hatchet-men." 

The  battalion   being  drawn  up  as  above  descrilied.  the  mi^or 
ordered  the  officcrti  to  take  post  in  a  tine  two  paces  in  front  of  the 
front  rank,  the    senior  captain   on   tlie  right  of  the  battalion, 
the  second  senior    captain   on  the  left,  the  third  senior  captain 
on  the  left  of  the  senior  captain,  the  fourth  senior  captain  on 
the  right  of  the  second  senior  captain,  and  so  on,  the  officers 
of  the  Grenadiers  remaining  in  front  of  the  grenadier  company. 
The  colours  were  then   sent   for  with  all  honour,  and  received 
with  *'  rested  arms,"  the  term  then  used  for  "  presented  arms." 
Colonel   Bland   spcakH  of  the   cnlonel's  colotirs,  the    lientenant- 
coloneVs  colours,  and  the  major's,  "  if  there  are  tliree  colours." 
The  throe  colours  were  probably,  in  some  regiments,   Eiurvivals 
of  the  one  colour  to  each  of  the  divisions  of  pikemen,  and  one 
to  the  division  of  musketeers.     The  next  proceeding  was  to  tell 
off  the  battalions  into    divisions,  and  to  assign  the  ufticers    to 
them.      The  mmil>er  of  divisions  is   not  mentioned,  but  1  find 
that  when  a  regiment  was  to  be  reviewed,  it  was  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  was  called  "  a  grand  division."    Then 
each  grand  division   wan  divided   into  ^hree,   four,  or   five  sub- 
divisions,   according  to  the  number  of  files  on  parade.     It  would 
appear  that  when  the  companies  were  first  drawn  up  on  parade, 
the  files  were  at  half  a  pace  distant   from  each  other,  for  we 
are    told    that   after  the  assigning  of  officers  to  divisions,  and 
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the  t«Uinf;  off  of  the  latter,  "the;  major  is  to  proceed  to  tbe 
opening  of  files,"  and  the  author  then  proceedn  to  give  the  inter- 
vals and  distanccH  of  ranks  and  files  under  different  circutnBtancies. 
DisUnces  of  ranks,  for  exeixise  or  review,  four  paces  ;  for  firing, 
two  paces ;  for  wheelings,  one  pace.  Iiitervala  of  files,  for  exer- 
cise or  a  review,  one  pace  ;  for  firing,  lialf  a  [>aec.  For  marching 
or  whecHnR  the  files  are  "  almost  to  toach  each  other  with  their 
shoulders." 

In  opening  files  tbe  men  stepped  off  with  tbe  foot  next  the 
front.  The  files  being  opened,  the  officers  took  post  in  rear  of 
the  battalion.  Then  followed  the  "manual  exercise,"  the  mAJor 
giving  the  word  of  command.  The  directions  for  '*  the  position 
of  a  soldier  under  arms  "  imply  that  the  firelock  was  carried  at 
the  slope,  the  lock  being  turned  a  little  outward,  and  tbe  too  of 
the  butt  being  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  feet 
were  tu  be  at  one  pace  distance,  the  heels  on  a  line,  and  the  toes 
slightly  turned  out.  The  manual  exercise  openu  with  the  caution, 
"Take  care."  1  shall  not  give  details,  but  only  mention  that  the 
words  "  trickcr  "  and  "'  rammer  "  are  used  for  the  modern  triggers 
and  ramrods  respectively,  and  that  the  words  of  command  and 
the  porfomiance  of  a  command  are  often  very  long.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  long  words  of  command  I  give  "  Join  your  right  handu 
to  youi'  firelocks  "  ;  as  an  instance  of  leagthy  performance  may 
be  cited  the  acts  of  drawing,  using,  and  returning  ramrods. 
These  oi)cration»  required  seven  words  of  command  and  twenty- 
seven  motions  I 

"The  evolutions  of  the  foot  *' comprise  sixty-eight  movements, 
concerning  which  I  need  only  remark  that  there  are  no  column 
formations,  save  soch  as  are  formed  by  wheeling  divisions  to  the 
right  or  left. 

A  chapter  ia  devoted  to  "  Passing  in  Review."  When  the  general 
reaches  the  flank  of  the  battalion,  the  major  is  to  "  order  the 
soldiers  to  rest  their  armes  by  the  following  words  of  command  : 
To  the  front — present  your  arma."  As  the  general  passes  along 
the  front  tbe  '*  officers  are,  as  he  passes,  each  to  salute  with  his 
half  pike,  and  to  Lake  off  his  hat;  the  major  and  adjutant,  being 
tbe  only  officers  on  horseback,  were  to  salute  with  their  swords." 
The  following  performances  then  took  place : — The  manual  exer- 
cises and  evolutions,  the  firings  and  the  marching  past  in  graxid 
divbions,  sub-divisions,  or  companies.  All  the  words  of  command 
seem  to  have  been  given  by  the  major.  In  mai-ching  past  by 
grand  divisions,  tbe  following  wat  the  order:— 1.  The  grenadiers, 
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with  their  officers,  in  front,   the  mnjor  in  front  of  all;  2.  The 

haU^het-meii  in  several  riinkH;  3.  The  staff  oflkefB  of  the  batta- 
lion; 4.  The  hautboys  in  single  rank;  5.  The  colonel,  on  foot, 
and  carrying  a  half-pike ;  6.  All  the  captains  of  the  right  wing; 
7.  The  lirHt  grand  tlivisiun  ;  8.  All  the  lieutenaiita  of  the  right 
wing  in  rear  of  the  first  grand  diweion ;  9.  The  ensigns  of  the 
battalion;  10.  The  aecond  (^rand  diviBion  ;  11.  The  lien  tenants  of 
the  left  wing;  12.  The  third  grand  diviaion ;  13.  The  captains  of 
the  left  wing  in  rear  of  the  third  grand  division ;  14.  The 
lieut.-colonel.  Ko  place  in  asKigneil  to  the  adjutant.  The  ser- 
geants are  to  be  divided  between  the  different  grand  divisions, 
and  am  to  march  on  the  flankw  of  these.  The  drmnni<*ra  are  to 
march  between  the  third  and  fourth  ranks  of  each  grand  division. 
The  officers  are  to  patis  the  general  with  their  half-pikes  lowered, 
and  are  to  pull  off  thtiir  bats,  but  '*  they  aro  not  to  bow  their 
headH."  The  sergeants  ore  only  to  salute  by  taking  off  their 
hatB.  When  the  battalion  marrhed  past  in  column  of  companies, 
tlio  field  (Officers  were  to  go  by  at  the  head  of  their  respective  com- 
panies. When  the  firing  exercise  was  performed,  the  men  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ranks  were  to  double  their  iiles  to  the 
Left,  I.e.,  come  up  on  the  right  of  the  right  half-ranks,  the  battalion 
tbas  standing  three  deep.  The  left  platoon,  or  half-company,  of 
grenadiers  was  then  to  place  itself  on  the  left  of  the  battalion  at 
one  pace  interval,  the  right  half-company  at  the  same  time  closing 
in  to  one  pace  interval  from  the  right  of  the  battalion.  The 
battalion  was  then  told  off  into  phitouns,  seklom  coiHiiHtinf;  of 
less  than  thirty  or  more  than  forty<cight  men  each,  the  officers 
being  divided  amongst  them.  The  platoons  having  been  forijied, 
"the  firings"  of  four  or  five  platoons  each  are  told  off,  the 
platoons  of  each  firing  being  dispersed  throughout  the  battalion. 
The  object  of  "  firings  "  and  of  dispersing  the  plataons  throughout 
the  battalion  wiis,  for  the  first,  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  bat- 
talion being  unloaded  at  once,  ajid,  for  the  aecond,  to  prevent 
any  large  part  of  the  battalion  from  being  defenceless  at  one  time. 
In  firing,  at  the  word  "  Make  ready,"  the  men  are  to  cock  their 
pieces,  and  the  men  of  the  front  rank  to  kneel  on  tho  right  kneo, 
the  second  and  third  ranks  to  recover  their  anns,  and  the  men 
of  the  centre  rank  to  place  their  left  feet  on  the  inside  of  the 
right  feet  of  their  hie  leaders,  their  right  feet  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  left  feet,  and  pointing  to  the  right,  and  the  rear 
rank  doing  the  same  with  respect  to  the  second  rank.  "  The 
placing  of  the  feet  in  this  manner  is  called,   in  military  terms, 
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locking,*^  This  seoteuce  gives  an  explanatiou  of  the  present  term 
'*  locking  up,"  in  which,  howevur,  the  eitondiug  of  the  feet  is  now 
omitted. 

A  airange  evolution  called  "  fii-iiig  advancing"  'm  described  by 
Colonel  Bland,  and  seems  to  have  lieen  commonly  practised  in 
his  time.  "  Upon  the  major's  ordermg  the  drummer  to  beat  a 
march,  the  whole  batttiJiou  is  tu  march  straight  foi-ward,  be- 
gimiing  with  their  left  feet,  and  to  move  as  slow  as  foot  can 
fall.*'  The  battalion  being  halted  the  first  firing  delivered  a 
volley,  after  which  the  battalion  made  another  advance,  again 
halting  to  &rc-,  the  men  loading  on  the  march,  thiii  procetm  beiug 
continued  as  lung  as  it  was  thought  proper. 

Colonel  Bland  dotts  not  cunhnv  biniHolf  to  mere  di'ilL,  but  also 
deals  in  an  elementary  vay  with  tactics.  lo  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  conduct  of  a  battidiou  when  attacked  by  cavalry,  we  find 
that,  notwithstanding  the  traditioub  of  Lhe  powe^r  of  charging 
boraemen,  the  comparative  inefficiency*  and  the  short  range  of 
moskots,  there  were,  nevertheless,  some  ofhcere  who  were  in  this 
respect  in  advance  of  their  age.  That  Colonel  Bland  should  have 
been  of  ibis  number,  though  he  was  a  cavalry  ofiicer,  speaks 
much  for  his  breadth  of  view. 

He  implies  in  one  paragraph  that  when  only  attacked  in  ftront 
they  should  receive  cavalry  in  line,  and  in  another  expresses 
himself  still  more  precisely,  saying  :  "  U  foot  coxild  be  brought  to 
know  tlioir  own  t^trength,  the  danger  which  they  apprelierid 
from  horse  would  soon  vanish,  since  the  lire  of  one  platoon  given 
in  due  time  is  sufficient  to  break  any  u(|uadron ;  therefore,  if  a 
battalion  of  foot  would  manage  their  tire  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  not  throw  it  away  at  too  great  a  distance,  which  they  arc  apt 
lo  do,  from  their  appearing  nearer  than  they  really  are,  by  their 
betug  80  much  above  the  foot,  they  might  battle  a  considerable 
body  of  horse  and  make  them  desist  in  a  verj-  short  lime  from  any 
further  attempts  upon  them." 

When  a  square  woe  considered  necessary  it  was  formed  in  rear 
of  the  line,  a  platoon  uf  grenadiers  being  placed  obliquely  at  each 
angle,  so  as  to  prevent  there  being  any  dead  angles.  Colonel 
Bland  claims  that  it  could  be  formed  in  less  than  a  minute  in  this 
manner.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  idea  of  forming  square 
from  column. 

In  Chapter  8,  wliich  deals  with  the  marching  of  a  detachment 
or  battalion,  when  there  is  a  po»atbility  uf  being  attacked,  occur 
not  only  many  judicious   suggestions,  but  also  some   exceUent 
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remarks  as  to  tlio  ueceHsity  of  stu<l;iDg  the  details  of  the  pro* 
feHBJon. 

After  impressing  upon  Ihk  reatlerB  that,  providod  an  officer  hae 
done  his  duty,  his  honour  is  not  stained  hy  being  defeateil,  but 
that  if  surprised  by  ueslect  "  his  character  is  hardly  rctripvuble," 
be  extols  the  dignity  of  tlie  profession  of  arms  and  the  motives 
which  induce  a  man  to  boeomc  a  soldier. 

"  The  same  spirit  thftt  brings  us  into  the  army  Rhonid  make  us 
apply  onrsolvea  to  the  study  of  the  military  art,  the  common 
forms  of  which  may  be  easily  attained  by  a  moderate  application 
as  well  EB  capacity.  Neither  is  it  below  any  military  man,  let 
bis  birth  ho  ever  so  noble,  to  be  knowing  in  the  miiuilii  starts  uf 
the  service.  It  will  nut  cramp  bis  fitnius  (as  some  have  hcon 
pleased  to  say,  in  order,  as  I  suppose,  to  excuse  their  own  igno- 
rance), but  rather  aid  and  assist  it  in  great  and  daring  enter- 
prizes." 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  even  in  those  days  the  Germans 
attached  the  highest  imporlanco  to  the  training  of  their  oflicors. 

"  Our  great  and  warlike  neighbours,  the  Germans,  are  so  entirely 
prepusseused  iu  favuur  uf  tltis  opinion,  that  they  oblige  even  their 
youth  of  quality  to  perform  the  function  of  a  private  soldier, 
corporal,  and  sergeant,  that  they  may  learn  the  duty  of  each 
before  they  have  a  commission,  and  surely  no  nation  has  pnxlnced 
greater  generals." 

The  following  testimony  in  honour  of  William  lU.'s  military 
qualiii cations  will  l>c  read  with  interest,  coming  as  it  does  from 
one  who,  from  the  conversation  of  old  officers,  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  them. 

"Our  late  monarch,  the  glorious  King  William,  n^hose  military 
capacity  was  second  to  none,  was  perfectly  knowing  in  the  small, 
as  well  as  the  grand  detail  of  an  army.  In  visiting  the  ont|>ost8, 
he  would  fre<|uently  condescend  to  place  the  sentinels  himself,  and 
instmct  the  officers  how  to  do  it.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of 
all  the  parts  of  discipline,  and  knew  the  duty  of  every  one  in  the 
army,  from  the  higliest  to  the  lowest ;  and  if  so  great  a  prince 
thouglit  it  a  nocoBsary  qualification,  I  believe  there  will  be 
hardly  anyone  found  of  another  opinion. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  infer  from  the  above  observations  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  young  nobility  and  gentry  to  pass 
through  those  little  and  servile  offices  before  they  arrive  at  a 
commission:  but  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
apply  themselves  to  tht  service  as   soon  as  they  have  one;  for 
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without  they  know  the  ilaty  of  those  under  their  command,  how 
can  they  pretend  to  direct?  " 

After  some  very  sounrl  instructions  regarding  van-f^iards,  ad- 
vanced gaards,  and  rear  guards,  the  author  giv©»  his  views 
regarding  the  main  body  of  the  regiment  when  on  the  march.  I 
may  here  note  tliat  it  appears  to  have  been  the  |iractice  to  march 
hy  subdivisions  with  thn  captains  divided  between  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  reg:iment.  Colonel  Bland  objects  to  this  practice,  and 
recommc-nds  that  the  uari'liitig  kIiouM  he  by  platoons  and  that 
officers  should  marirh  at  the  head  of  each.  It  is  urt^ed  that  the 
men  shouhl  not,  when  on  Dm  march,  carry  their  tent  poles 
fastened  to  their  tire-Iocka.  The  necessity  of  having  flankers  out 
when  passing  through  au  cneloBcd  or  wooded  country  is  impressed 
upon  the  reader. 

In  "  the  general  rules  for  hattaliona  of  font  whon  they  arc  to 
engage  in  the  line"  we  find  a  passage  which  gives  the  key  to  the 
infantry  tactics  of  the  day. 

"  In  marching  up  to  attack  the  enemy,  the  line  should  mo\c  very 
slow,  that  thn  hattalious  may  he  iu  order,  and  the  men  not  out 
of  range  when  they  c^>me  to  engage. 

"The  commanding  officer  of  every  battalion  should  march  Tip 
close  to  the  enemy  before  ho  suffers  Lis  men  to  give  their  fire  ; 
and  if  the  enemy  have  not  given  theirs  he  should  prevent  their 
doing  it  by  falling  upon  them,  with  tha  bayonets  on  the  muzzles, 
the  instant  he  has  fired,  which  may  be  dnne  under  the  cover  of 
the  smoke,  before  they  can  perceive  it ;  so  that  by  the  shock  they 
will  receive  from  your  fire,  by  being  close,  and  attacking  them 
immediately  with  your  bayonets,  they  may,  in  all  probability,  be 
met  vith  a  very  incuusiderable  loss;  but  give  them  time  tu  recover 
from  the  disorder  yours  may  have  put  them  into,  tlie  accne  may 
change  to  your  disadvantage." 

As  to  the  importance  of  a  cheerful  Ijearing  by  the  olHcere, 
Colonel  Bland  anticipated  Lord  Wolsclcy's  well-known  remarks  iu 
the  Suldicr's  I\>eket  iiuofc. 

*'  It  being  a  general  remark  that  the  private  soldiers,  when  thoy 
are  to  go  upon  action,  form  their  notions  of  the  danger  from  the 
outward  appearance  of  their  ollicerei,  and  according  to  their  looks 
apprehend  the  undertaking  to  bo  more  or  Icsh  dithcuH  (for  when 
they  perceive  their  olhcers  dejected  or  thoughtful,  they  are  apt  to 
conclude  the  affair  desperate) ;  in  order  therefore  to  dissipate  their 
fears,  and  fortify  their  courage,  the  officers  should  assume  a 
serene  and  cheerful  air ;  and  iu  delivering  their  orders  to,  and 
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their  common  diRcoureo  with  the  men,  they  should  address  them- 
selvtB  to  them  in  hu  HfTable  and  affectiutiate  manner." 

In  the  part  relating;  to  duties  in  garrison  Arc  several  interctiking 
paesages.  Barracks  are  spoken  of  as  '*  Caserns,"  showing  how 
largely  our  military  nomenclature  is  derivetl  from  the  French. 
1 1  is  stated  that  at  the  general  guard  mounting  the  foot  guards 
are  marched  off  before  the  horse  guards.  This  practice  had  its 
origin  in  the  custom — abolishod  when  the  author  wrote — that  in 
garrison,  the  foot  had  the  precedence  in  garrison  and  the  horse  in 
the  field,  which  custom  wan  carried  at)  far  that  the  youngest 
captain  of  foot  commanded  in  gaiTi^on  the  oldest  captain  of 
hur!?e,  and  in  the  Aehl  the  youngest  vaplain  of  horse  commanded 
the  ohlest  captain  of  foot. 

Another  most  cxtruordinaiy  custom  of  war  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  van.  that  if  a  detach- 
ment of  less  tUau  nineteen  men,  sent  out  from  garrison  unprovided 
with  a  poflsport  or  order,  were  captured,  "they  will  be  condemned 
by  a  court-martial  either  to  the  galleys  for  life,  or  a  punishment 
equally  us  bad." 

The  following  is  the  explanation  of  tlie  custom  given  by  Colonel 
Bland  :— 

*'  This  custom,  T  presume,  is  only  to  prevent  a  emaller  nomber 
from  being  detached,  who  can  only  be  sent  to  pilfer  imd  steal, 
which  is  looked  upon,  by  all  sides,  as  an  ungenerous  way  of  making 
war,  since  it  can  only  make  a  few  people  unhappy,  without  con- 
tributing anything  to  the  service,  or  the  bringing  the  war  to  a 
conclusion.  .  U  is  likewise  to  prevent  Party-Blevs,  vhieh  are 
parties  of  robbers,  who  sometimea  dre»s  themselves  like  soldiers, 
and  plunder  everyone  tbey  meet  without  diHtiuction ;  for  which 
ruason,  they  are  always  hanged  by  both  i^iiles  when  taken  ;  there- 
fore, to  distinguish  real  parties  from  those,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  have  passports  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  governor  or  commandant  of  the  garrison." 

Mojo  attention  was  paid  to  the  sick  in  thosu  days  than  is 
generally  belioved.  In  each  regiment  in  garrison  there  was  an 
offiwf  told  off  to  visit  the  sick  daily.  Their  duties  were  of  a  more 
inquisitorial  nature  than  would  suit  the  doctors  of  the  present 
day.  The  visiting  oflicer  is  directed  not  only  to  inquire  generally 
how  the  men  were  treated,  but  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
"  kept  clean,"  what  medicines  and  diet  they  received,  and  to 
taste  their  bread  and  broth.  In  addition  to  this  regimental  in- 
spector the  Governor  deputed  one  or  more  officers  to  nsit  the 
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bospitale.  Colonel  HIand,  however,  not  content  with  these  oflicial 
visits,  nrKt-'s  the  propriety  of  captiuna  to  from  time  to  time  visiting 
their  own  men  and  scndinR  his  anbaltcrns  and  strgciinta  to  do  the 
Bome,  Adding  :  "  There  are  a  great  many  Ittlle  things  which  may 
save  the  life  of  a  poor  sick  soldier,  and  which  they  can't  have  but 
from  their  own  ofticera ;  so  that  iinloBa  they  go  to  hoc  tliem,  they 
may  perish  for  the  want  of  them." 

The  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  duties  in  camp  docs  not 
call  for  much  remark.  In  the  English  army,  when  our  author 
wrote,  each  regimout  of  infantry  und  cavfili-y  furnished  a  tjiuuter- 
guard  for  the  former  and  a  standard-guard  for  the  latter,  beaidoH 
B  pii-quet -guard  for  each  infantry  regiment,  a  grand-guard  for 
each  wing  of  horse  and  infantry  outposts.  The  picquet-guards 
corresponded  with  the  inlying  piegucla  of  our  own  day.  The 
grand-guards  of  the  cjiviilry  consisted  of  from  50  to  100  men, 
taking  post  by  day  about  a  mile,  aiul  by  night  al>out  half  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  camp,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
When  that  precaution  was  deemed  insufficient,  infantry  outposts 
were  thrown  out. 

The  organi;;utton  of  the  army  in  thosn  days  did  nut  go  higher 
than  the  brigade,  which  generally  consisted  in  the  infantry  of  four 
battalions  of  uOO  rank  and  file  each,  and  in  the  cavalry  of  six 
squadrons  of  150  men  each.  Eiurb  squadruu  cousisteil  of  some- 
times two,  sometimes  three  troops.  An  army  was  generally  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  being  on  the  winga  of  each  line. 
There  was  a  commander-in-chief,  a  general  of  the  foot,  a  gencml 
ol  the  horse,  and  a  certain  number  of  lient.-generals  and  major- 
generals  of  horsti  and  foot.  A  lie ut. -general  generally  commanded 
each  line  of  the  foot,  while  to  each  wing  of  horse  one  or  two 
lieu t. -generals  were  assigned.  The  brigades  were  commanded  by 
brigadier'gcneralti.  If  the  army  was  large,  a  liout.-general  com- 
manded a  wing  of  e«ch  line  either  of  horse  or  foot.  For  battle 
purposet),  however,  special  arrangements  were  ofLeu  made  on  the 
8pot.  In  short,  all  the  generals  above  tho  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  wero  practically  general  ollicers  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  without  any  regularly  fixed  duty,  except  that 
of  taking  by  tarn  the  duty  of  lieut. -general  and  majcr-geuerai  of 
the  day. 

BiegoB  were  much  more  frequent  in  the  eighteenth  centm^ 
than  they  have  been  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  chapter  is 
devoted  by  Colonel  Bland  to  tho  "Duty  of  the  troops  at  a  siege." 
In  this  chapter  several  cmious  facts  are  to  be  found.     I  Und  that 
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fascines  were  six  feet  long,  and  that  a  aauciason — inst«ad  of  Iwrinp;, 
as  at  present,  a  powder  host! — was  a  fasciue  sixteen  feet  long, 
Tiie  gabions,  we  are  told,  were  of  various  sizes,  but  those  ordi- 
narily UHeil  -were  of  a  faeif;bt  of  live  or  six  feet,  and  a  diameter  of 
four  feet.  A  table  of  the  special  siege  pay  givea  the  following 
details : — for  making  a  faacine  and  probct,  Sd. ;  for  a  gabion, 
Is.  4d. ;  for  a  RaiK-isgon,  6^d. ;  for  a  hurdle,  Sd.  Each  workman 
in  the  treuebes  bad,  pi^r  iiigbt,  tjd.  Eatrh  workman  employed  on 
the  batteries  had  each,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Is.  4d.  The 
volunteers  who  were  retained  during  thi*  siege,  for' such  dangerous 
work  as  filling  in  a  ditch,  or  laying  a  bridge  over  it,  28.  Gd.  a  day 
whether  employed  or  not.  Wool-pack  volunteers — men  U)  carry 
wool-packs,  gabions,  or  fasfintiB  for  making  a  lodgment — when 
employed  received  5b.  each.  For  placing  and  tilling  a  gabion  in 
'*  the  demi-sapp,"  3d.  The  working  parties,  though  dangeroua, 
were  only  reckoned  duties  of  fatigue,  not  of  honour.  The  youngest 
oQicer,  therefore,  was  firBt  on  the  roetor  for  this  duty,  whcroas  in 
a  duty  of  honour  tlie  case  was  reversed.  For  an  assault,  Colonel 
Bland  lays  down  the  following  rule :— 1.  Forlorn  hope  of  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  or  sixteen  gi-enadiers,  2.  Storming  party  of 
a  lieutenant  and  thii'ty  or  forty  greniidiers.  3.  A  captain  with 
two  or  three  lieutenants  and  80  to  100  grenadiers.  The  above  to 
be  taken  proportionately  from  different  regiments,  and  the  forlorn 
hope  at  least,  if  not  all,  being  what  was  then  called  *'  half-crown 
men.''  4.  A  dwtachineiit  of  200  grenadiers,  under  a  major.  .">.  .\U 
the  grenadiers  of  the  army  by  eomjranies.  (i.  The  hatchet-men, 
or  piuDCtira.  7.  The  guard  of  the  trenches,  followed  by  H.  Some 
additional  battalions  as  a  reserve.  It  will  be  noted  that  tho 
grenadiers  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  given  the  pest  of  honour 
and  danger. 

I'ossibly  out  of  poHtenoHB,  (lolonol  IJland.  being  a  eavalry  officer 
himself,  leaves  to  the  last  "The  Manual  ExereiHe  and  Evolution 
of  the  Cavalry."  As  I  have  mentioned  above,  a  squadron  was 
compoeed  of  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  troops.  Each 
Hijuadron  was  formed  up  with  an  interval  from  the  next  squadron 
equal  to  itb  front,  and  in  three  ranks  at  "open  order,"  which  is 
equal  to  half  the  front  of  the  stjiiadron.  '*  At  order "  means  a 
distance  equal  to  a  third  of  the  front,  "close  order" — usod  when 
moving  up  to  an  enemy — a  distance  such  "  that  four  men  may 
just  wheel  round."  "  Close  to  tho  croup  " — for  chargiog — ^is 
as  close  as  possible.  The  squadrons  wore  told  off  by  right  and 
left  files,  by  fours,  by  quarters,  thirds,  and  halves  of  squadrons. 
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The  manuat  exercise  on  horse-back  consisfceil  of  farty  movemenla; 
the  evolationfl  nionntwl  125,  and  dismounted  *lrill  117,  so  that  it 
18  evident  that  a  cavalry  mau  of  the  rei^u  of  Oeor^e  I.  had 
enough  to  learn. 

I  will  con(^hide  with  a  fow  words  ahout  the  author.  Humphrey 
Bland  entered  the  army  as  an  enaign  of  foot  in  J704.  hut  appearti 
to  haye  soon  been  transferred  to  the  raTalvy,  for  we  learn  that  he 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  aa  lieutenant  and  captain 
of  borse.  As  a  lieut. -colonel  liu  served  in  the  War  of  Succetistun 
in  Spain,  and  was  wounded  at  Almr-nara.  In  17ir>  he  was 
appointed  lieu t. -colon el  of  the  11th  Dragoons,  and  in  the  same 
year  served  with  that  regiment — the  Jacobites.  Transferred  from 
the  11th  Dragoons,  in  the  rank  of  linnt.-coloncl  to  tbe  King's 
Regiment  of  Horwi — now  the  King'h  Dragoon  Guards — he  was 
anbsoqucnlly  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  tSfith  Regiment  of 
Foot.  From  this,  transferred  to  the  ViVn  Dragoons,  he  was.  in 
1743,  appointed  l-rit^adier,  and  made  colonel  of  the  3rd  Dragoons. 
With  this  regiment  he  served  with  difitinction  at  J'ettingen,  where 
a  horse  wan  shot  under  him,  and  at  Fontenoy.  At  Culloden  he 
commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  aw  major-general,  which  rank 
he  had  attained  the  previous  year.  In  1747  he  became  lient.- 
general,  and  in  1752  he  was  given  tin;  colonelcy  of  the  King's 
Kegiment  of  liorse.  of  which  he  had  been,  some  years  previously, 
lieut.-colonel.     He  died  in  17G^. 
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Y  life  has  been  marred  by  a  series  of  strange  mis- 
ad  reutur^n,  sach  08,  I  shouM  imagine,  have 
rarely  befallen  a  well-con tiected,  well-disposed 
youii^  man  on  tho  »unny  sido  of  thirty. 

My  relations — especially  my  father,  who,  I 
regret  to  say,  is  wont  to  ixprrss  his  opinion  of  me 
in  exceedingly  repreheoKihie  hingaage — insist  that 
t  alone  am  to  hlamo  for  tho  unpleasant  and  embarrassing  situations 
in  wbii-h  from  time  to  time  1  have  bueii  placed,  owing,  to  what  they 
are  pleased  to  term,  my  ridiculous  efforts  to  please  ev«ryhody  with 
whom  I  come  in  contact,  and  tho  credulity  with  which  I  listfln  to 
any  piteous,  but  too  ofttn  trumped-up  tale  of  woe,  that  a  designing 
impostor  may  ix)ur  into  my  ears. 

Weil,  perchance  they  are  right ;  1  almost  begin  to  think  that 
excessive  amiability  and  a  philanthropic  spirit  untompored  by  dis- 
cretion  are  qualities  detrimental  tu  HUCcet>H  in  this  life. 

My  name  is  Adolphus  Wellington  FitE-Stubba,  and  1  am  the 
only  son  of  General  Sir  Wellington  Fitz-Stubbe,  by  Adelina,  daughter 
of  the  Uev.  Septiums  Meek,  M.A.  TIk?  General  ia  tall,  atout,  luud- 
voiced,  and  ira.s<^ible;  Lady  Kitz-Stubbs  is  sparo,  gentle,  and 
amiable.  I  resemble  my  mother,  both  in  person  and  disposition. 
Yoimg  ladies  call  me  "  interesting  looking";  my  father  says  that  [ 
am  a  "very  lady-like  young  man,"  and  as  during  my  short  stay  at 
Uarrow  my  school- fellows  dubbed  me  "  Miss  I>oliy  "  perhaps  his 
description  of  me  is  not  amis^.  I  am  rather  below  middle  height, 
slenderly  built,  with  small  hands  and  ft'et ;  my  face  is  aa  smooth 
and  free  from  tan  or  freckle  an  that  of  a  girl  of  "  sweet  seven- 
teen." 

The  Fitz-Stubbses  have  been  warrioi'S  from  time  immemorial, 
aud  the  General  had  intended  that  I  should  follow  in  the  footsteps 
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of  our  ancestors ;  but  seeing  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  in* 
cliDation  on  my  part  to  figlit  inv  country's  battles,  he  altored  bis 
inindf  and  decreed  that  1  should  romain  at  home,  and — aa  he 
coarsely  put  it — be  tied  to  my  mother's  apron-strtngs,  until  he 
could  find  a  suitable  wife  for  me. 

Prom  my  earliest  l)ojhoo<i  I  showecl  sigofl  of  that  uUra-eharit- 
able  diHpuaition  which  has  led  me  into  so  many  awkward  predica- 
monta ;  I  rea<l  with  avidity  the  lives  of  celebrated  pbilantbro^jisls, 
and  secretly  resolved  to  emulate  their  deeds  of  bimeticenee.  Nor 
did  I  wait  until  I  rca^'bed  the  years  of  discretion.  At  the  age  of 
cleTcn  I  made  a  poor,  half-clad  woman  happy,  by  presentmg  her 
with  a  handsome  fnr-lincd  oloak,  which  my  father  very  seldom 
wore.  Ou  another  occasion  a  pair  of  the  General's  top  boots 
furnished  an  excellent  nioal  for  a  starving  musician,  and  saved 
his  baitcrod  trombone — a  relic  of  happier  days — from  the  {lawn 
shop. 

I  admit  that  it  was  foohsh  of  me  to  give  away  iny  fatlier's  pro- 
perty without  asking  his  permission,  and  I  suffered  justly  (and 
severely)  from  ray  want  of  thought. 

Before  1  was  twenty,  there  was  not  a  beggar  in  the  metropolis 
who  did  not  know  me  ;  and  the  scrape's  and  dilemmas  into  which 
my  soft-beartedness  led  me,  would,  if  narrated  at  length,  fill  a 
quarto  volume.  I  have  been  lectured  by  magistrates,  denounced 
as  a  ])ublic  nuisance  in  the  daily  p&|)erH,  reviled  by  my  friends,  and 
laughed  at  by  everybody;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  1  have  stuck  to  my 
self-imposed  mission. 

Passing  over  the  sorrows  of  my  youth,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
relate  what  may  well  be  called  the  crowning  misadventure  of  my 
luckless  existence. 


In  the  autumn  of  187 — ,  shortly  after  tiiy  twenty-sixth  birthday, 
a  certain  Iievonshii-e  squire,  John  Chesterton  by  name,  came  on  a 
visit  to  my  parents,  accom^ianied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Matilda 
Cbeaterioii. 

The  advent  of  Tisitors  to  my  home^f  I  can  designate  by 
that  sacred  name  the  house  in  which  uveryune,  my  mother  ex- 
cepted, treated  me  as  an  imbecile — ^gave  me  no  pleasure ;  for  I  was 
so  badgered,  laughed  at,  and  brow-beaten  by  the  General  and  ray 
five  Bisters,  that  it  was  absolutely  painful  for  rae  to  meut  puoplo, 
aod,  as  a  nile,  I  retired  to  my  maternal  udcIc'k  vicarage  when 
anybo<ly  was  expfxrted:  liut  now  I  roccive<l  peremptory  orders  from 
my  father  to  remain  at  borne. 
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Before  the  Chestei'tonR  had  been  with  «8  a  week,  [  was  agreeably 
HUrpriised  to  tind  that  MIhr  Matilda  was  quite  <liH]>otied  tu  treat  me 
likn  li  ratifiual  boing.  and  ISO  far  from  shunning  mc,  as  moot  girls 
litui  hitherto  done,  she  appeared  to  court  my  society.  Matilda  was 
nrithcr  partieuhirly  gootl- looking,  nor  hi  her  pr'-mu-rc  J4'im<'M*i- ; 
liut  she  xvaa  a  quiet,  sensilde,  straiglit-forward  girl,  and  very  good 
tempered. 

At  the  ond  of  a  fortnight  Mr.  Chesterton  returned  tn  Devon- 
shire, hut  his  daughter  stayed  on,  and  soon  T  felt  a  sincere  aiTection 
for  this  gentle  girl  springing  up  in  my  heart. 

The  time  flew  rapidly.  Christmas  had  come  and  gone  ;  and  yet 
I  had  not  declared  myself,  for  I  could  not  summon  up  courage 
enough  to  propose. 

•  •  •  • 

**  Dolly,"  said  my  father,  as  we  sat  over  our  wine  on  the  eve  of 
Miss  Chesterton's  departure  ;  "  Dolly,  are  you  aware  that  Matilda 
IcaveB  us  to-raon-ow?  " 

"Yes,  Sir,"  I  umrmured,  hlushitig  crhuHon. 

"Confound  the  Iwiy  !  Don't  colour  up  like  a  school-girl,"  roared 
the  Geaeral.  "  What  I  want  to  know  is — are  you  going  to  let  that 
charming  young  woman  slip  through  your  fingers  ?  " 

"  Hush,  my  dear  father  ;  pray  do  not  speak  so  loud,"  I  remon- 
strated.    "  It  is  Buoh  a  lii'lirafp  question.  Hir." 

"Well,  well,"  rantinued  ho  in  milder  tones,  looting  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  outburst.  "  I  will  try  to  keep  cool.  But  'pon  my 
honour,  ]>olly,  you  're  a  terrible  trial  to  me  ! " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir ;  hut  really — — '* 

"  T  never  enter  the  Club  hut  1  henr  of  some  fresh  scrape  that 
your  confounded  folly  has  led  ynu  into.  The  very  porter  grius 
when  he  opens  the  door.  You  *i*e  known  in  every  puHce-court  in 
London ;  and  there  's  not  a  swindler  in  the  country  who  has  not 
umde  a  fool  of  j'ou  1  You  "re  making  an  old  man  of  me,  Adolphus, 
'pon  my  word,  you  are  ! " 

I  felt  quite  touched  by  this  miexpected  display  of  feeling.  Never 
licfore  had  I  seen  the  author  of  niy  exiHteueo  in  so  fatherly  a  mood. 

"  And  yet,  Dolly,"  the  General  continued,  in  a  sorrowfnl  voice, 
"  in  spite  of  the  disgrace  and  ridicule  you  have  brought  upon  us,  I 
am  fond  of  yon.  Yea,  1  am  dooHJd  fond  of  you  1  You  're  a  fool, 
Adoiphua,  but  you  're  a  gentleman  ;  and  though  1  wish  you  were 
more  of  a  Fitz-Stubbs  and  less  of  a  Meek,  I  rej)eat  I  am  really 
dooaid  fond  of  you  !  " 

"  I  am  8ure»  my  dear  father,  that " 
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"  Don't  interrupt  me,  Dolly,  but  listen  !  If  1  ooald  only  see  you 
married  to  a  nice,  RenHibte  ^irl  like  Matilda  Chesterton,  I  would 
bury  the  i>ast  in  oblivion,  and  be  content.  In  fact,"  ho  wont  on, 
speaking  very  slowly  and  impres-sively,  "  I  wouJd  all«iw  you  a 
thousand  a  j'ear ;  yes,  a  thousand  a  year,  and — and — and  die 
happy." 

'■  Bui,  Sir,'"  I  broke  in  for  the  third  lime,  "if  you  will  only  let  me 
explain " 

"I  won't,  Adolphus!    not  a   word,   Sir!    I'll   not  permit  it," 
interrupted  my  father,  in  his  usual  peremptory  mannei,  which  at 
once  silenced  me.     "  Yon  must  pay  attention  to  my  orders  ;  and. 
mark  me,  Dolly,  I  insist  on  your  obeying  thoni.     Do  you  under 
stand  me  ? "' 

"  Yes,  Sir."  I  faltered. 

*'  Very  well :  then  I  order  yon  to  propose  to  Miss  Matilda 
Chesterton  thifi  very  evening.  Yon  will  find  her  alone  in  the 
drawing-room.     Up  you  go,  Sir.*' 

'■  Father  !  "  I  Rasped,  H^hast  at  being  thus  suddenly  brought  to 
the  point. 

"  Sileuce,  Sir !  how  dare  you  iiueation  my  authority  ? " 
thundered  the  General.     "  Drink  this,  and  then  off  you  go." 

And  he  poured  out  a  clai'et-glasB  of  port,  which  he  forced  me  to 
swallow. 

Pot  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  hesitated  to  obey  my  father ;  but 
it  was  for  a  moment  only.  Fear  of  rousing  his  anger,  the  bumper 
of  port,  and  my  own  inclinations,  ^ava  me  temporary  valour;  I 
loft  the  room  with  a  lirm  ainp,  and  went  U|)8tair8,  iletermined  to 
do  or  die. 

MiHS  Chesterton  was  atone  in  the  drawiuf^-room,  and,  after  a 
few  commonplace  remarks,  I  screwed  up  my  courage  to  "  proposing 
pitch,"  put  the  tender  question,  and  was  accepted. 

Matildti.  returned  to  Devonshire  next  day,  and  in  the  course  of 

the  week  1  received  a   most  friendly  letter  from   Mr.  Chesterton, 

giving  hiK  cordial  consent  to  the  engagement,  and  inviting  me 

down  to  Galverly  GranRe. 

*  »  •  •  * 

One  bright  spring  morning,  some  four  or  five  weeks  after  I 
became  an  "  engaged  man,"  1  found  myself  seated  in  a  double- 
compartment  of  a  tlrst-class,  broad-gauge  coach  of  the  Plymouth 
express,  en  rtnitt-  for  Calverly  Glrange.  I  believe  these  donble- 
pompartment  coai^hes  are  now  seldom  nsod  on  the.  Great  Wcstom ; 
but  no  doubt  many  of  my  reuders  remember  them.     They  were 
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ordinary  first-class  compartments  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
partition  fitted  with  a  eliding  door. 

I  took  my  pluco  in  the  left  division — that  nearest  the  platform — 
bat,  as  the  sUding-door  was  closed,  and  its  window-blind  lowered, 
T  could  not  see  whether  the  other  half  of  the  compartment  was 
occupied  or  not.    1  hoped  not,  for  1  preferred  to  travel  alone. 

Jaat  before  we  started,  a  shahbily-dressed  man  peered  in  at  my 
window,  and  I  feared  be  was  about  to  enter  the  carriage  ;  but  at 
that  moment  the  whittle  blew,  and  he  hurried  awriy  towards  the 
rear  of  the  train. 

We  ran  a:B  far  as  Reading  without  stopping,  and  when  the  train 
moved  out  of  that  station,  I  was  still  alone. 

Away  we  rushed,  past  Tilehurst  and  the  "  Ki>ebuck,"  through 
Fangbourue,  and  over  that  excBBsivuly  liideous  bridge  which  spans 
the  Thames  just  below  (loring,  .\s  wo  swept  through  Ooring 
station  I  was  startled  by  hearing  somebody  moving  in  the  other 
half  of  my  compartment  (which,  up  to  this  time,  I  had  believed 
was  unoccupied),  ami  the  next  moment  the  sound  of  convulsive 
sobbing,  such  an  I  knew  could  only  proceed  from  a  femala  in  a 
highly  hysterical  condition,  greeteil  my  ears. 

Mindful  of  my  father's  repeated  and  omphafliKed  injunctions  to 
steer  clear  of  all  mischief,  and  on  no  account  whatever  to  trouble 
about  other  people's  alfairs,  I  resolved  to  steel  myself  against  any 
appeals  to  my  sympathies ;  but  the  hoart-rondiug  sounds  were  so 
painfully  audible  that  I  was  obliged  to  turn  the  collar  of  my  over- 
coat above  my  ears,  so  as  to  partially  shut  them  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  plunged  into  the  pEiges  of  a  Society  paper,  determined 
to  stitle  any  charitable  or  chivalrous  focliogs  that  might  force 
themselves  upon  me.  For  upwards  of  twenty  minutes  I  remained 
perfectly  quiet,  listening  with  foigncd  indifference  to  the  hysterical 
sobbing  of  my  invisible  fellow-traveller. 

It  was  hard  work  t-o  keep  still,  for  my  heart  yearned  to  offer 
sympathy  and  assistance;  but  I  let  it  yearn,  and  stuck  to  my  policy 
of  non-interfereucu  with  a  tirmueas  that  astonished  me. 

Ilow  long  I  might  have  held  out  if  left  to  myself  I  cannot  say* 
for  just  as  the  self-impoeod  restraint  was  becoming  lasR  painful, 
the  door  dividing  the  compartment  slid  back,  and  a  female  form 
staggered  into  my  division. 

The  unwelcome  intruder  was  a  young  woman  of  medium  Height 
and  graceful  figure,  clad  iu  a  dark  stuff  dress  and  jacket.  A  thick 
veil  concealed  her  features,  but  she  appeared  to  be  about  four  or 
fivc-and-twenty.    A  small  black  bat  covered  her  well-shaped  head, 
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and  her  hair  vas  cut  short.  LBaiilng  against  the  i>iirtition,  she 
inquired  in  a  low,  plaiotive  voice,  how  long  it  would  he  before  we 
reached  the  next  station. 

"  This  train  does  not  stop  until  we  get  to  S ,  rather  more 

than  an  hour's  run  from  Goring,"  I  replied,  in  my  gruffest  tones. 

*'  Thanh,  you.  Sir,"  she  naid,  sinking  into  the  oppobite  seat. 
"I — ^I — '*  and  here  ehe  broke  down,  and  burst  into  a  fresh 
paroxyam  of  weeping. 

Though  shaken,  1  was  not  yet  diacomlited,  and  retiring  bisluud 
my  paper  I  Rtrove  hard  to  maintain  my  position.  But  the  enemy 
advanced  to  the  attack. 

"  Pardon  my  emotion,"  the  young  woman  presently  said, 
emiling  through  her  tears.  "  It  is  very  foolish  to  give  way,  hut  i 
cannot  help  it.*' 

"  Pray,  do  not  apologize,"  I  rejoined,  in  leea  frigid  tones,  for 
that  sweet,  though  sad  and  tremulous,  voice  went  to  my  heart. 

"Alas!  it  is  difficult  to  stifle  sorrow,"  she  murmured,  half  to 
herself. 

"  I  fear  you  are  ill  ?  *'  I  olmerved,  gradually  falling  back  frum  my 
line  of  defence. 

"  Sick  at,  heart,  indeed,"  was  her  mournful  reply ;  "  and  what  are 
bodily  ailments  compared  with  the  agonies  of  a  troubled  mind." 
"  What,  indeed  ?  "  1  echoed. 
"  Nothing  I  absolutely  nothing  !  '" 

"Can  I  be  of  any  aaaistance  to  you?"  I  asked,  throwing 
prudence  to  the  winds,  and  rushing  headlong  to  my  fate  ;  "  if  so, 
pray  command  my  services." 

"  1  am  Id  sore  need  of  counsel,  but  hardly  like  to  obtrude  my 
troubles  upon  a  stranger.  And  yet,"  she  added,  pensively.  "  my 
need  of  advice  is  bo  urgent  that  1  am  tempted  tu  confide  in  you." 
And  as  she  spoke  she  raised  her  veil,  disclosing  to  my  view  a  pale 
face,  the  beauty  of  which  was  somewhat  marre<l  by  an  expression 
of  iutense  sadueiis  and  anxiety. 

That  this  was  a  genuine  case  of  distress,  and  therefore  deserving 
of  my  dee])e8t  compasHion  I  no  longer  doubted,  no,  taking  a  card 
from  my  pocket-book,  1  handed  it  to  the  girl,  aaying,  "If  my 
advice  can  in  any  way  beneiit  you,  I  will  gladly  givu  it ;  but  permit 
me  first  to  offer  you  my  card,  that  you  may  know  in  whom  you 
are  confiding." 

A  sudden  gloam  of  Ratisfactton  lighted  up  her  couuteiiauce  when 
ehe  read  my  name. 
"Ha!"  she  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Wellington  Fitz-Stubba !     Is  it, 
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indeed,  my  good  fortune  to  have  fallen  in  -with  the  gentleman 

whose  philanthropy  is  the  talk  of  London?" 

"  1  am  that  uiit'orlunuto  individual,"  was  my  reply. 

'•  Unfortunate  !  "  she  ejaculated,  her  dark  eyes  flanhJn^  angrily 
through  her  tears  ;  *'  unfortunate  )  i*ray,  Sir,  do  you  call  yourself 
unfortunate  because  selfish  cynics  jeer  at  yonr  nohle  efforts  to 
relieve  the  distreesod?  Because  the  cold-hea.rted,  world-worn 
magistrateti  who  preside  at  uur  iK>lic«- courts  laugh  at  you.  and 
call  you  the  fiK>hBh  victim  of  dfiHijrning  tmpoators  ?  " 

"  My  philanthropy,  hm  you  so  very  kindly  designate  my  attempts 
to  aSHiflt  my  folio w-creatureo,  hnn  got  me  into  many  unpleasant 
difficulties,"  I  ventured  to  remark,  rather  taken  aback  at  this 
outburst.     "  I  fear  ray  etfortn  have  not  always  been  well-directed." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?  "  she  warmly  retorted.  "  1b  auy  good  work 
ever  carried  through  without  opposition  :*  I>o  we  never  make  mis- 
takes? Worldly  people  may  heap  calumny  and  reproach  upon 
you,  and  call  you  mad ;  but  rest  assured  there  are  many  noble- 
minded  perRonH  who  watch  your  useful  career  with  interest,  and 
land  you  to  the  nV\(i%  for  your  kindnesH  of  heart." 

"  Unfortunately.  1  have  never  met  tliem,"  1  replied. 

"No!  Well,  I  can  toll  ynu,  Mr.  Fitz-Ktubbs,  that  I  have  often 
heard  my  (wor  father's  friend,  Lord  Polegrave,  speak  moat  warmly 
of  you.  Aud  Lady  Lumbardy  ulwav):)  calls  you  that  '  persevering 
martyr. ' " 

It  did  not  suri^rise  uic  that  my  companion  sliould  have  recognized 
my  name,  for  I  hud  liu^-'ii  so  very  often  before  the  public  ;  moreover. 
I  was  slightly  aci]uainti-d  with  the  charitable  nobleman  she  had 
mentioned,  though  hithertct  I  Imd  been  under  the  impression  that 
hu  looked  coldly  un  uiy  endeavoiu-s  to  assist  the  impecunious  and 
distressed  ;  and  had  even  denounced  my  zeal  as  "  inisplatted,"  and 
calculated  to  bring  thn  work  of  diarity  into  contempt.  So  it  was 
really  gratifying  ti^  learn  that  1  wil><  not  altogether  unappreciated. 

"'  1  no  longer  hesitate  to  make  you  my  confidant,"  continued  the 
young  woman,  tu  whom  I  now  felt  the  deepest  interest:  "  and,  so 
that  yon  may  the  more  clearly  understand  the  terrible  nituation  in 
which  I  am  placed,  I  will  give  yon  a  brief  sketch  of  my  life." 

"  To  which  I  shall  listen  with  the  utmost  attention,"  was  my 
courteous  rejoinder. 

"  I  am  the  only  child,"  my  fellow-traveller  began,  drying  her 
tearful  eyes  :  "  I  am  the  mmIv  child  of  the  late  Sir  l^dward  de  Vere, 
member  for  St.  Tihb's,  who,  im  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  was  one 
of  the  leading  [ihilanthr<tpi»t>t  of  his  day,  and  the  intimate  friend 
of  Lord  Polegrave  and  other  well-known  benevolent  personages. 
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"  My  mother  died  when  I  was  ver^p  young,  and  \ay  father  con- 
fided me  to  the  care  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bountiful,  a  ladv  Justly 
renowned  for  her  charitable  dispotiition.  I  was  thus  brought  up  in 
an  atmoephore  of  beaevoleuce,  and  have  very  naturally  imbibed 
the  tastes  and  ideas  of  those  large-hearted  people  amongst  whom 
my  happiefit  days  wert!  spent.  Ah,  mc!  what  a  sad  change  has 
come  over  ray  life  of  late  years."  And  here  Miss  de  Vere  broke 
down,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  she  was  able  to  resume 
her  naiTatire. 

"  Three  years  ago,"  she  continued,  after  a  somewhat  lengthened 
pause.  "  my  beloved  father  wait  taken  from  me.  On  his  will  being 
read  I  was  infnrrae*!  that  hv  \m(\  left  me  the  bulk  of  his  lar^e 
fortune,  but  that  until  I  attained  my  twenty-third  year  I  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  sole  guardianship  of  a  certain  (gentleman  of  posi- 
tion, whose  name  I  dare  not  dimlgo— oven  to  you  With  tears  of 
bitter  sorrow  I  bade  farewell  to  my  aunt,  and  accompauied  my 
guardian  to  town. 

"  And  now  my  troubles  beRan  1 

"  When  my  term  of  mourning  had  expired,  1  was  plungeil  into 
the  very  vortex  of  society,  and  sepiirated  eutiiely  from  my  former 
friends  and  associates,  who  never  mixed  with  the  giddy,  worldly 
poople  amongst  whom  my  lot  was  now  cast.  I  wonder  that  I  did 
not  die,  so  utterly  repufoiant  to  my  feelings  was  this  butterfly 
existence ;  but  tlie  knowledge  that  in  a  few  years'  time  I  should  be 
my  own  mistress  supported  me.  and  through  the  jjlart-  and  hateful 
excitement  of  the  «rtli;iied  present  I  looked  forward  to  the  happy 
future,  when,  with  a  large  fortune  at  my  command.  I  should  be 
able  to  resume  the  poacefol  life  I  so  dearly  loved,  and  to  devote 
my  substance  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  Such  was,  and  such  will 
ever  be,  my  idea  of  true  happiness.  But  precious  moments  are 
flying  fast,  and  1  must  not  linger  over  my  tale  of  sorrow. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  my  guardian  called  mo  into  his 
study  and  informed  me  that  it  was  his  wish  that  I  should  marry 
his  eldest  son.  '  I  intend,^  said  he,  coldly,  '  that  the  weddin*^  shall 
take  place  immediately.  You  ari>  now  within  a  few  months  of  your 
twenty-third  burthday,  when,  according  to  Sir  Edward's  will,  you 
become  your  own  mistress ;  but  knowing  the  foolish  and  absurd 
notions  that  have  been  instilled  in  your  mint!,  1  considered  that  I 
should  be  wautiny  in  my  duty  if  1  ilid  not  take  every  precaution 
to  prevent  you  from  wasting  your  fortune  in  so-eaUed  charity.  It 
IB  chietiy  with  this  oliject  that  I  have  decided  on  this  maiTiagfi." 

"  I  need  hardly   tell  you.  that  this  audacious  and   unprincipled 
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propcwal  took  me  completely  bv  Hurpriso ;  for,  though  I  had  never 
lilted  bim,  I  always  resppcted  my  guardian  as  a  man  of  unblemitthwl 
honour.  Of  course,  I  indignantly  refused  to  marry  his  son,  and 
declared  that  if  he  attempted  to  coerce  me,  I  should  write  to  Lord 
Polegrave,  and  he^  him  to  bring  my  case  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

"  '  You  defy  me,  thon  ? '  naked  my  miworthy  guardian. 

*' '  I  do  not  defy  you,  Sir,  but  1  distinctly  refuse  to  marry  yonr 
son,'  was  my  tirm  reply. 

"  *  Very  good !  we  sbal]  see,'  he  sneered ;  and  he  ordered  me  to 
qait  the  room. 

"  Next  eveninfj;  I  was  reading  in  the  library  when  two  elderly 
gentlemen  wore  ushered  in.  They  seated  themselves  on  cither 
side  of  my  chair,  and  commenced  asking  me  a  number  of  curious 
<]ueation»,  which  I  declined  tu  answer;  and  as  they  pemiHted  in 
their  inquiries.  I  left  the  room  in  indignation,  and  retired  to  my 
own  apartmeuts.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  joined  by  my  maid,  who 
in  agitated  tones  tnld  me  that  sho  had  Rhanced  to  overhear  a  con- 
versation between  my  guardian  and  bis  son.  And  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  couE^ign  me  to  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  unless  I 
consented  to  the  proposod  marriage." 

'*  My  dear  Miaa  Do  Verc  !  "  I  cried,  interrupting  her,  for  I  was 
Btaggered,  almost  beyond  holief,  by  her  extraordinary  story; 
"  surely  this  cannot  be  true  ?    Your  maid  must  have  misled  yon." 

My  companion  groaned,  and  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"But,"  1  continued,  "such  villany  could  never  be  perjxjtraled 
these  days  in  so  hare-faced  a  manner." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  oxclaimcd,  the  tears  welling  up  in  lier  eyes;  "  I  see 
that  you  do  not  credit  my  story.  But  consider,  Sir,  one  moment. 
Tf  I  wished  to  deceive  you  ;  if  I  were  an — an — an  impostor,  should 
I  not  have  told  you  a  more  plausible  tale?  Remember,  truth  is 
often  stranger  than  fiction." 

"  You  wroug  me.  Miss  De  Vere,"  I  replied,  earnestly,  struck  by 
the  specious  character  of  her  argument.  "  1  don't  doubt  the  truth 
of  your  statement,  but^ " 

"  Hoar  me  out,  d*-ar  Mr.  Fitz-Stubbs,'  she  interposed,  laying 
her  shapely  white  hand  on  my  arm ;  "  hear  me  out,  I  beseech 
you."  And  without  awaiting  my  roply  she  resumed  her  narrative, 
every  intonation  of  her  voicu  carrying  conviction  to  ray  heart. 

"My  maid,"  she  went  on,  "urged  me  to  escape  from  my 
guardian's  house  before  it  was  too  late,  and,  after  a  little  reflection, 
I  made  up  uiy  mind  to  follow  bur  advice.    I  had  no  fiends  in 
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radon  to  whom  I  could  go,  fo,r  Lord  Polegrave  is  abroad,  bo  I 

resolvwl  to  return  to  my  annt,  who  reaides   at  B ,    reeliag 

assured  that  flhe  would  protect  me,  and  assist  in  exposing  my 
treacherous  yuardian, 

"  Accordingly,  I  droBsed  myself  in  my  plainest  garments,  slipped 
unobserved  out  of  the  house,  and  walkei)  aon^HH  the  Park  to  Pad- 
dington,  where  I  iirrivcd  ten  minutes  after  the  last  train  had 
tttarted.  Fortunately,  I  hjul  plenty  of  money  in  rny  purse.  Last 
night  I  slept  at  a  small  hotel  near  the  station,  and  rose  in  time  to 
oatch  this  train." 

"And  now  yon  are  safe,  my  dear  Miss  De  Vere,"  I  oheerfully 
rejoined. 

■  '*  I  fear  not,"  she  mournfully  replied,  shaking  her  head.  '*  On 
the  contrary,  I  boliere  that  my  capture  is  only  too  certain ;  for 
when  taking  my  ticket  I  notictn)  a  man,  whom  I  have  often  seen 
at  my  guardian's,  watching  me,  and  1  am  afraid  he  is  in  the  train 
at  this  moment." 

'*  But  surely,  if  this  man  had  been  watching  for  you,  he  would 
have  prevented  your  entering  the  train  ?" 

"  He  had  no  time  to  stop  me,  for  I  slipped  away  amongst  the 
crowd,  and  seeing  the  door  of  this  carriage  opeu,  I  got  in  and  hid 
myself  under  the  scat  in  the  next  compartment." 

"Is  this  man,  whom  you  recognize,  a  tall,  shabby'IooWng 
fellow?"  I  asked,  recollecting  the  individual  who  lookeil  into  our 
carriage  before  we  left  Paddiugton. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  cried;  "a  tall,  thin  man,  with  reddish  hair 
and  beartl.  He  ia  a  private  detective.  Have  you  seen  him.  Is 
he  following  mo  ?  " 

"  There  certainly  was  a  person  of  that  description  on  the  plat- 
form, and  he " 

"  Oh,  'tis  he  ;  'tis  ho !  "  she  cried,  wringing  hoc  hands  in  despair ; 
"  I  am  lost !     \\Tiat  slmU  I  do?" 

•*  Beally,  Miss  De  Vero,  I  think  you  alarm  yourself  most  un- 
necessarily," I  rejoined.  "  Kemember.  we  are  in  a  free  country, 
where  no  pertiou  would  dare  to  deprive  another  of  hberty  in  so 
arbitrary  a  manner.  1  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  tliat  this  man 
will  attempt  to  molest  you;  but  if  he  does,  I  shall  givo  him  into 
coatody." 

"  No,  no! "  she  energetically  exclaimed,  "  that  would  never  do. 
An  appeal  to  the  police  would  ruin  my  chance  of  escape.' 

"  On  the  contrary,  your  guardian's  villany  would  be  exposed." 

"You  would  not  say  so  if  you  knew  hie  power  and  influence, 
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my  young  Ufu.  and — and  dejjrivf   ine  of   sweet   liberty,  is— is — 

is— •• 

"  Wlio  !  who  !  "  I  critid  ini|)at!fintly,  fm*  my  curiiwity  xvas  now 
as  great  as  ray  compassion.     "  Who  is  this  acoundrel  ?  " 

"  The  Home  Swretaiy  !  "  tdie  buret  out  with  an  hysterical  nob. 
**  And  now.  Sir,  yon  see  why  I  dare  not  appeal  to  the  police  for 
protection. " 

"Impossible!  It  cannot  be!"  I  ejacplated,  in  blank  amaite- 
ment.  "  It  is  simply  incredible  ;  you  muit  be  labouring  tinder  a 
deluflion." 

"Mr.  FitK-Stubbs,  your  uuspicions  are  must  unjintt  and 
insulting,"  exclaimed  my  rumpauion.  haitghtily,  with  a  dangerous 
light  in  her  eyes  "  I  have  been  ileueived  in  you,  Sir.  You  are 
not  the  generous- hearted  man  I  believed  you  t*]  be.  I  regret  that 
I  have  placed  any  confidence  in  you." 

"  My  dear  Miss  De  Vere,  I  assure  you  that " 

"Enough,  Sir,  1  rci|uire  no  explanation.  The  time  vrill  come 
when  you  will  bitterly  repent  your  cruel  doubts.  As  for  me,  I  will 
no  longer  struggle  against  my  destiny ;  I  Imv  to  the  decree  of 
Fate,  and  will  surrender  myself  to  my  persecutors." 

"Will  you  not  listen  to  me,  madam?"  I  broke  in,  "Pray 
accept  ray " 

"  But  no,'  she  went  on.  as  though  heedless  of  my  pieasnce;  "  I 
eannot^ — I  will  not  Iki  dragged  back  to  that  Imtcful  place.  A  thou- 
Kand  times  sooner  will  I  sacrlHce  the  hfe  I  am  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  in  peace."  And  rushing  to  the  window,  she  made  a  frantic 
attempt  to  open  the  door. 

"  Madam  !  Miss  De  Vere  !  My  dear  girl !  '*  1  shouted,  throw- 
ing my  arms  roujid  her  waist.  "  For  mercy's  sake  mntrol  your- 
self.    I  will  do  anything  yon  wish  if  you  will  only  alt  down." 

"  Unhand  me,  Sir  I     fclow  dare  you  ?     Unhand  me  directly  \ " 

"  I  won't :  you  aru  not  ruHponaihlo  for  your  actiuna,  and  1  cannot 
let  you  go." 

■'  Oh  !  why  do  you  doubt  me?"  wailed  the  unliajJiiy  creature, 
sinking  on  a  seat,     "  How  cruel,  how  incredulous,  men  are." 

"  But  I  don't  doubt  you,  my  poor  girl ;  upon  my  honour,  I  do 
not."  1  replieil,  soothingly.  "  It  is  a  most  unaccountable  and 
unheard  of  business,  but  stilL  I  do  believe  you  :  and,  if  you  will 
only  he  calm,  will  try  and  help  you.     Indeed  I  will !  " 

"I  will  be  calm;  I  will  trust  you,  generous  man.  But.  oh! 
what  can  wo  do  ?  *' 

"  We  most  manage  to  e\-ado  this  sharp-scented  deteutiver  and 
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pat  bim  on  the  wrong  track."  said  I,  airily ;  thouRh  how  it  was  to 
be  done  I  coiiUI  not  fur  the;  life  of  mc  t-ee. 

"But  hiiw?"  shfi  anxiously  inquired.  "Suppose  he  searehea 
the  train  when  we  arrive  at  S ,  how  shall  I  eaeapc  him  ?" 

I  felt  fairly  nonplussed.  It  was  altogetber  such  n  remarkaW? 
affair  that  1  wtut  unahle  to  make  Ueatl  or  tail  of  it.  I  could  not 
brinj;  niyaelf  to  believe  that  the  ^irl  was  an  impOBter,  and  yot  to 
think  that  nno  of  Her  Majeflty'B  MinJKters — tli*?  right  honourable 
grntlcman  at  the  heati  of  the  Home  Office,  a  man  whose  reputation 
was  Bpotlctm — should  be  Kiiilty  of  such  atroiMOUfi  tyranny.  It 
really  was  terrible :  what  a  horrible  scandal  it  would  occasion ; 
could  it  possibly  U;  true  ? 

All  this  time  Mi^n  I)e  Vere  watehod  mo  intently,  48  thnuf^h  she 
would  road  my  passing  thoughts.  Her  anxiety  was  painful  to 
witness ;  nevt-r  can  I  fori^et  htr  appearance  aa  she  sat  lookinR  in 
my  face — her  lips  parted,  her  breath  coming  thick  and  hot.  I  felt 
quite  unnerved,  and  rendered  incaimble  of  sober  reflection. 
Whether  my  companion  divined  thiB,  I  cannot  say  :  hnt  she  it  was 
who  broke  the  silence- 

"  If  I  could  disj^nise  myself,"  aaid  she.  "  I  miffht  baffle  my 
pursuer.     Is  your  portmanteau  iu  the  carriage  ?  " 

"  No.  it  was  put  in  the  guard's  van,"  I  replied,  a  little  sorpriaed  at 
the  question.     "  But  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

Miss  I)e  Vero  looked  down,  and  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  ; 
then,  with  consiilerable  hesitation  and  confusion,  she  said  : — 

"  Mr.  Kit?.-Stul)b3,  if  you  will  only  consent  to  the  plan  I  am 
about  to  ])ropoHe,  my  escape  may  be  ensured ;  it  ia,  I  confeas,  a 
proposal  that  1  hardly  daro  make,  and  one  which  will  probably 
nviTwbeliii  you  with  astoiiisbment :  hut,  kind  friend,  lielieve  me, 
nothing  but  the  desperate  situation  in  which  I  am  placed  could 
possibly  induf*)  jui'  to  sugs*''^t  such  a  thing." 

"Good  gracious  1"  I  muttered  to  mystdf;  "I  hope  site  won't 
insist  on  my  marrying  her !  " 

"  The  favour,  then,  that  I  implore  you  to  grant  mu,"  she  went 
on,  her  ennfusion  increasing  at  evwy  word,  "  is — that — is  that  you 
— you  will " 

"Will  what?"  I  blurted  out  impatiently;  "for  mercy's  sake 
lot  me  hear  the  worst." 

■'That  you  will — will  chamje  Aothf*  with  nw,"  the  wretched 
girl  whispered  ;  and,  sobbing  hysterioaUy,  she  buried  her  blushing 
face  in  her  hands. 

I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  by  this  torrible  request,  and  literally 
gasped  for  breath. 
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Uad  I  hoard  aright^  or  was  thia  a  fearful  dream  ;  tui  awful  itigbt- 
mare? 

"  Won'l  yon  consent  ?  "  she  murmured  ;  "  it  is  my  only  hope !  " 

"  Oh  !  really,  Mies  De  Vere,  this  is  too  dreadful,"  I  stammered, 
my  face  crimaou  with  confusion  ;  "  you  surely  canuot  mean  it  ?  '* 

"  What  oIho  can  I  do?"  she  sohbod;  "it  is  the  only  feasible 
plan  I  can  think  of." 

'*  liut  pray  oonsidor,  madam,  the  awkward  position  in  which  I 
shall  be  placed  if  I  yield  to  your  wishes.  Just  picture  my  present- 
ing myself  at  my  friend's  house,  dressed  as  a  woman.  Oh  !  really 
it  is  out  of  the  question ;  I  cannot  consent.*' 

"  If  you  will  only  listen  to  me  for  two  minutes  T  will  explain 
my  plan,"  pleaded  my  companion ;  "lam  not  sellish,  and  liefore 
making  this  proposal  I  considered  how  we  might  manage,  so  as  to 
cause  you  the  least  possible  inconvenient^e." 

"  You  arc  very  conBidorate,"  1  retorted  ;  "  but  nevertheless  it  is 
imiwBsihle  that " 

"  In  the  first  place,"  she  went  on,  heedless  of  my  interruption  ; 
"  in  a  double  compartment,  such  as  this,  the  exchange  of  garments 
can  be  easily  and  conveniently  effecteil.  But.  stay  !  I  quite  forgot 
to  ask  yuu  H  hether  you  gut  out  at  8 ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not,"  I  answered,  sulkily;  for  the  girl's  coolness 
exas]>erated  me,  whilst  the  sudden  change  in  her  manner  once 
more  aroused  my  suspicions. 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  ;  we.  shall  manage  capitally,"  was  her 
triunipbaiit  rejoinder ;  '*  what  a  providential  thing  I  met  you. 
Now  listen,''  she  continued,  speaking  very  rapidly,  "  and  please 
don't  interrupt  me.  The  exchange  of  clothes  effected,  you  must 
retire  into  that  comjmrtment,  whilst  1  take  your  place  by  the 
window. 

Directly  we  arrive  at  S I  will  jump  out,  go  to  the  guard's 

van  and  get  your  portmanteau,  which  I  wilt  bring  back  to  you. 

I,  of  course,  shall  remain  at  S — -,  and  go  on  to  B by  a  later 

train.  Ae  soon  as  this  train  moves  out  of  the  station  you  can 
put  on  another  suit  of  t-luthes.  and  either  conceal  my  discarded 
garments  under  the  seat,  or  drop  them  out  of  the  window.  Now, 
Mr.  Fit^-Stubbs,  can  you  possibly  offer  any  objection  in  such  a 
simple  arrangement?" 

"  Suppose  this  wretched  detective  searches  the  compartment  at 

8 ?*'  I  said,  determined  to  throw  cold  water  on  her  extra^ 

ordinary  Bchemt^. 

"  A  single  glance  would  satisfy  him  that  you  are  not  the  person 
he  is  in  search  of." 
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■*  KupiKise  iithcr  pasBuiigcra  enter  the  uarria;{e  at  S i  "  I  still 

olijected. 

''Yon  can  fasten  the  door  between  the  two  compartmentB,  and 
no  one  would  attempt  to  enter  your  half  of  the  carriage." 

"Really.  I  ilon't  tljiiik  I  can  consent,"  said  1,  wavering. 

"Oh!  you  niuHtf  you  shall"  Bhe  cried;  "think  of  the  miaery 
you  will  save  niie  :  remember,  yon  pntmiArtl  to  help  me." 

And  so — weak   fool  that  I  was — I  at  last,  reluctantly,  gave  in  ; 

and  when,  some  ten  minutes  later,  our  train  ran  into  S ,  I  waa 

8hut  up  in  the  off  compartment,  in  a  fi-ame  of  miud  easier  to  be 
imagined  than  det^cribed ;  whilKt  Mi.sii  De  Vere  was  seated  in  m.y 
place,  dreasptl  in  m;/  clothes,  with  iiiij  overcoat  on,  and  mif  Imt 
covering  her  short,  glossy  hair. 

The  train  drew  up  at  the  platform,  ami  Misa  L>e  Vere  jumped 
out  with  the  expressed  intention  of  returning  iuim«dialely  with  my 
]>ortmanteau,  of  which  E  had  givoii  hnr  an  accurnt*;  desciription.  I 
awaited  her  return  with  impatience,  dreading  every  moment  lest 
the  detective  should  pay  me  a  viHit,  or  some  Plymouth- bound 
passengers  enter  the  carriage. 

Two— three — five — eeren — ten  minutes  passed,  and  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  my  fellow  traveller.  1  could  not  go  in  search  of 
her :  I  dared  not  call  the  guard. 

A  bell  begun  t(t  ring:  people  hurried  up  and  down  the  crowded 
platform  ;  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  porters  resounded  in  ray  ears ; 
carriage  doors  were  slammed  tu  :  a  shrill  whistle  was  blown;  the 
engine  gave  a  start,  a  groan,  a  tug — and  we  were  off! 

How  I  cursed  my  insane  folly  ! 

I  rone  from  my  Kcat  and  pushed  back  the  door  between  the  com- 
part men  ts :  and  then  saw  luiw  shamefully  I  had  been  duped. 

My  dressing-bag,  hat-hox.  umbrella  :  all  were  gone. 

Miss  De  Vere  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything,  and  was 
now,  no  doubt,  exulting  over  the  success  of  ht;r  subttmu  ;  whilst  I, 
her  victim,  was  left  with  nothing  but  hor  discarded  clothes,  and  a 
couple  of  rugs.  But  it  was  no  good  sitting  still  and  anathe- 
matizing the  wretched  girl  who  bad  an  cruelly  deceived  me ;  nor 
would  my  self-reproaches  help  me  out  of  the  scrape. 

The  problem  to  bo  8olve<l  was,  how  to  make  the  best  ol  a  bad 
job,  and  escape  the  inipleauaut  consequence  of  my  creduliiy.     In 

less  than  half-an-hour  we  should  be  at  D Junction,  where  1 

must  change  for  Calverley,  so  there  wan  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and. 
collecting  my  scattered  thoughts,  1  proceeded  to  devise  some  plan 
of  action.     In  the  tirst  place,  I  had  to  consider  how  much  of  the 
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girl's  atorv  was  true,  and  whether  the  individual  I  noticed  at 
Paddington  wns  really  a  detecitive  on  her  track.  Supposing  such 
to  be  the  case,  was  he  now  in  the  train,  and  would  he  be  watching 
for  Miss  De  Vere  when  we  reached  thH  janction '}  It  so,  I  should 
probably  bf  arrested  on  loavinR  the  train;  and  then  the  beat 
course  to  piu'sue  would  be  to  coni-eal  m,v  true  character  and 
Bubrait  quietly,  until  a  favourable  uppurlunily  occurred  to  oxploiu 
mattern.  Of  course  the  ollicor  would  bp  rather  annoyed  at  being 
made  a  fool  of,  but  a  t1ve-pound  note  would  purchase  his  ailence ; 
and  aa  I  could  give  him  an  exact  description  of  my  stolen 
clothes,  <bc.,  he  could  have  but  little  trouble  in  following  up  hia 
quarry. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  on  alighting  at  P 1  found  myself 

unmolested,  all  that  I  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  procure  suit- 
able garmenta  at  wme  ready-made  clothea-shop.  so  as  to  arrive  at 
Calverley  in  proper  trim. 

In  either  caae  I  might  ye.t  manage  to  i^Kcapc  public  ridicule,  and 
prevent  this  last  act  of  folly  reaching  my  friends'  oars;  and  the 
bare  hope  of  this  inspired  me  with  eoniidence,  and  cheered  my 
drooping  spirits. 

Our  slackening  speed  now  warned  me  that  we  were  approaching 
the  junction,  so  rlrawing  Miss  Pe  Vero's  thick  veil  over  my  face  1 
prepared  to  leave  the  carriage.  In  another  minute  the  train 
stopped,  and.  opening  the  door,  I  stepped  out.  Hardfy  had  my 
feet  touched  the  platform  when  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  Bhoulder, 
and  a  strange  voice  wliiapered  in  my  ear : 

"How  d'ye  do.  my  dear?  IIoiw  you've  had  u  pleasant 
joumoy." 

And  turning  round,  1  rucognised  the  man  I  liad  seen  at  Padding- 
ton, and  I  knew  that  1  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

•■  I  don't  think  you  'vo  any  luggage,  Miss  Maytield  ?  "  continued 
my  captor,  in  a  bantering  voice  ;  *'  b'j  we  'U  be  oflf  at  once,  (.'ome 
along,  my  dear !  " 

And  taking  me  by  the  arm,  he  guided  me  through  a  throng  of 
gaping  passengers  and  porters  to  the  rotation -master's  private 
ottice. 

My  arreet  did  not  surpriwe  me — 1  was  quite  prepai-od  for  it ; 
neither  did  it  ca-nso  rae  much  anxiety.  On  the  contrary,  1  was 
rather  pleased  than  otlii^rwiBO,  for  I  felt  positive  that  when  matt**r8 
were  explained  I  should  not  only  he  released,  bnt  I  might  even 
persuade  the  detective  to  procure  me  a  suit  of  clothes  and  other 
aecensary    articles;    and    be  relieved    from   the  trying    ordeal    of 
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purchaaing  them  myself.  So  1  suffered  the  officer  to  march  mu 
ufr  without  tittering  a  word  or  making  the  ulighicBt  ubjectloD. 

We  entored  the  BtBtion-maBter'&  ofEco,  where  we  were  preBently 
joined  by  thai  furictiotiary  liiinaelf.  He  was  a  Kood-natured,  jovial 
looking  man,  and  apparently  did  not  regard  my  captor  with  any 
great  fovour. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  aald  the  deteofcive,  taking  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  "  we 're  old  frieudH,  you  and  I,  aren't  we?  and  so  we'll 
not  have  any  words  over  this  little  Imsineae  ;  but  I'll  just  read 
the  warrant  for  your  arreHt,  on  a  charge  oF  pasauig  flash  notes 
and  spurious-^—" 

"  This  is  a  vase  of  mistaken  identity,  detective,"  I  iuterposed. 
raising  my  vcU.  "  I  am  not  the  person  you  suppose  me  to 
be." 

'*  Holloa  1  what  '■*  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  cried  the  officer,  when 
he  caught  Higbt  of  my  face.  "You're  not  Alice  Maylield,  alias 
'Cunning  Alice,'  sliaB  'Lady  Mayiield'l  Come,  I  say,  young 
wumaii !  what  have  you  been  up  to  V  Who  are  you  ?  1  never 
saw  ifon  before." 

'*  You  've  never  pone  and  arrostod  the  wrong  person,  officer  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  fltaUon-mastGr. 

"  1  'm  blessed  if  1  know  what  I  've  done !  "  the  [>erplexed  detee- 
live  answered.  "There's  Airfunthtbrn  in  this,  and  no  mistake. 
I'll  swear  to  haviu>j  seen  Alico  Maytield  at  Paddtngton,  dressed  in 
these  very  clothes^  for  I  partit^ularly  noticed  that  patch  in  her 
skirt  and  the  two  holes  in  the  veil.  She  slipped  away  from  me, 
but  1  know  she  got  into  the  Plpnouth  express,  and  didn't  leave  it 
either  at  Beading  or  S -" 

"  If  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  can  explain  the  whole  affair  to  you," 
I  interposed.  "  I  am  afraid  that  1  have,  unwittingly,  enabled  a 
crimimil  to  escape,  and  must  endeavour  to  put  yuu  un  her  track." 

And  in  as  few  words  as  poBsible  I  related  my  unfortunate  ad- 
venture. 

The  detective  stared  at  me  in  open-mouthed  astonishment;  he 
aiipuarcd  to  look  apon  me  as  some  curious  animal,  such  aa  he  had 
never  met  with  before. 

"Well,"  he  kept  on  muttering,  "I've  had  thirty-two  years* 
ex]H;rience  in  the  force,  hut  I  'm  blessed  if  ever  I  heard  tell  of 
such  a  thing! " 

As  fur  the  station-master,  he  laughed  until  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks,  and  1  only  wonder  ho  did  not  break  a  blood- 
vessel. 
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trnth  of  yonr  story  bpfort-  I  let  you  ^o.  My  opinion  ia  yon  're 
H  |)al  of  .\licf  Maytield'H,  mid  more  knavp  than  fnol !  " 
'  You  dare  not  detain  tne  !  "  1  indignantly  exclaimed. 
"Daren't  I:'  We  nliall  see  ahont  that,  yoong  chap.  Either 
you  come  back  to  town  with  me  I\v  the  next  up  train,  or  1  lodge 
you  in  the  county  ])ulice-titation.  until  you  can  prove  your  identity 
and  reBpeetahility.     Now,  which  ir  it  to  he?" 

"Oh,  come,  I  say,  Mr.  Officer."  interpofled  the  station-master: 
"I  think  you're  too  hard  upon  thit^  yonug  gontlenian ;  'pon  my 
word  you  are." 

"  You  mind  your  liuwDeHH,  Sir,  ami  leavu  me  to  initid  mine." 
retorted  the  dfltective.  "  I  know  what  1  "rn  ahout,  I  do!  So  we'll 
cut  the  matter  short,  and  I  '11  takp  tht^  young  fellow  to  the  station- 
hoaae." 

Here  was  a  pretty  8tat*  of  affaii-B.  A.II  hopy  of  keeping  the 
affair  dark  was  fading  away.  But  my  courage  rose  with  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  and,  Heizing  the  detective  by  the  arm,  I 
!taid : 

"Bo  listen  to  reason,  my  good  man.  [f  yow  persist  in  this 
course  you  will  ruin  me,  and  not  l>6nefit  yourself.  I  will  pay  any 
Rum  rather  than  have  this  busim-HS  made  public,  or  lot  ray  friends 
hear  of  it.    After  all,  yon  will  have  no  dilfii-ulty  iit  tracin<;  thf 

girl " 

"  That  "s  all  you  Itnow  about  it !  "  retorted  he,  with  a  fliwlHinful 
snort.  "  Why.  man  alive ;  you  don't  supi»ose  that '  Cunuiug  Alice ' 
will  he  such  a  spooney  as  to  go  about  in  the  toggery  she  wheedled 
you  out  of?" 

"But  she  must  wear  Homrthinii."  I  ryjoined  ;  "and  I  can  give 
you  an  accurate  description  nf  every  article  in  my  portnianteau." 

"  Come,  don't  he  hard  (in  the  young  pientleuian.'*  the  station- 
mastt-r  said,  uoaxingly  ;  "  he  's  acted  very  foolialily,  no  douht :  hut 
1  'ni  sure  he  never  intended  to  do  wmitg.  Viiu  '11  gain  nothing  by 
showing  him  up." 

"Where  did  you   say  you  were  going?"  asked  the   detective, 
rather  nmrt-  civilly. 
"  To  Calverly  Orange.    Mr.   Chesterton's    place,'    1    replied ; 

"  but '■ 

"  Why.  Squire  Chesterton 's  at  the  Town  Hall  now,"  the  station- 

niaeter  broke  in.     "  He  came  into  I)- —  by  the  it  57.  tn  attend  a 

rnagistriite's  meeting,  and    f  Iieard  him  say  he  should   return  to 

Calverly  by  the  4/A5." 

"That  is  my  train,"  1  cried;    'hut  Mr.  Chestertvu  inust  not  sec 
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me  ill  these  horriMe  petticoats ;  neither  must  he  hear  of  tliiu 
wretched  affair,  on  any  aeBoiint." 

"Certainly  not,"  rejoined  the  good-natured  Btation-master ; 
"  we  '11  manage  better  than  that !  I  have  a  son  about  your  Iniild, 
and  you  shall  have  a  suit  of  bis  clothes.  You  can  then  meet  the 
Squire  as  though  nothinf;  had  happened." 

At  this  moment  a  porter  put  his  bfad  in  at  the  door  and  oaid 
that  a  portmantt'au  had  been  put  out  of  the  Plymouth  exprena 
which  nobody  had  yet  claimed. 

"  I'll  lay  a  guinea  it's  yours!'"  exclaimed  the  detective.  "Alice 
Mayheld  would  scarcely  have  run  the  risk  of  claiming  your 
luggage.  YoQ  see,  she  M  got  your  clothes,  a  valuable  dreBsiiig  ba((, 
and  a  great  coat ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  she  'd  not  have  waited  to 
secure  anything  else.  What 's  the  name  on  the  portmanteau,  my 
man  ?  "  be  added,  addressin^^  the  porter. 

"  Are  the  initials  A.  W.  V.  S.,  with  a  Maltese  cross  painted 
below,"  1  asked,  eagerly. 

"Here  you  are,  miss;  you  can  see  for  yourself,"  replied  the 
porter  ;  and  to  my  great  delight  he  handed  ia  my  own  portman- 
teau. 

"  There,  my  friend,"  cried  the  station-master,  slapping  the  detec- 
tive on  the  back  ;  "  you  're  satisfied  now,  aint  yon  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  xati>tfial,"  growled  the  othor.  "  I  *ve  been 
made  a  precious  fool  of,  that  i  do  know,  and  Alice  Mayfield  has 
escaped." 

"  You  must  allow  mn  to  doinitensate  you  for  the  loss  of  time  and 
the  troublt^  I  havi.^  unwittingly  put  ynu  to,"  I  naid,  slipping  a  libt^ral 
douceur  into  bis  hand,  for  I  had  taken  care  to  secure  my  purse 
when  I  changed  my  garments. 

"Thank  ye,  Sir,"  he  replied,  touching  his  hat;  "ynu  may  Iw 
sure  I'll  keep  your  Bet-ret.  .■Viul  now,  if  you  '11  give  me  a  descrip- 
tioii  of  the  things)  that  Mi>is  Alice  has.  made  off  with,  I  'II  take  the 

first  train  back  to  S ,  and  see  if  I  can't   lay  lian<ls  on  the 

cunning  wench." 

This  I  readily  did;  and  before  wo  parted  the  detective  informed 
me  that  the  iioi^iUnant  Miss  De  Vere  was  one  of  the  cloven'st 
adventureasea  in  the  kingdom.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  higbly 
respectable  tradesman,  and  had  received  an  excellent  education. 
When  only  eighteen  years  of  age  she  eloped  with  a  man  ^Yho 
called  himself  "  Captain  Do  Vere,"  but  whose  real  name  was  May- 
field.  She  married  Mayfield,  and  went  on  the  Htage,  and  might 
have  done  very  well :  but  she  got  into  bad  company,  went  to  the 
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bad,  and  became  the  companion  of  swell-mobsmeii  and  other 
swiudlers.  Hitherto  flho  had  escaped  df^tection  ;  bat  a  warrant  had 
been  isaued  for  her  apprebensiou,  on  a  charge  of  passiuR  flanh 
notes. 

Forced  to  quit  London,  Aliuc  Mayfiohl  determined  to  make  Cor 
the  West  of  England,  where  she  was  as  yei  unknown,  llnforto- 
nately  for  me,  I  came  across  her  in  her  flight,  and  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  her  wiles. 

The  friendly  stat  ion -master  took  me  to  a  room  and  I  quickly  got 
rid  of  my  femaln  attiro.  I  niut  Mr.  Chesterton  just  before  the 
train  startiMl,  and  iu;conipauied  hiiu  to  Calverly  Grange,  where  [ 
received  a  cordial  welcome  firom  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  in 
their  society  soon  forgot  the  troubles  of  the  day.  But.  alas !  the 
fickle  goildess  was  not  prepared  to  let  me  olT  so  easily. 

We  wore  about  to  retire  for  the  ni^t  when  the  sound  of  car- 
riage wheels  on  the  gravelled  front  annoanced  the  an-ival  of  some 
late  visitor. 

"  Who  could  it  be  ?  "  was  the  cjaeBtion. 

"We  were  not  long  in  doubt,  for  the  next  minute  the  door  opened, 
and  the  bntlor  annoimoed  : 

"  Sir  Wellington  Fitz-Stubljs  I  " 

Horror !  I  fell  back  in  my  chair,  and  covered  my  biirnmg  face 
with  my  bands ;  for  one  glance  at  my  fatlior's  inflamed  and  furious 
countenance  told  me  I  was  in  for  a  storm  of  mure  than  ordinary 
violence. 

What  horrible  iniscbanro  ha<l  brought  bini  there?  what  fresh 
scrape  of  mine  had  been  brought  to  light  ?  Alas  I  1  knew  too  soon. 
It  appeared  that  the  wretched  Alice  Mayhcid  while  crossing 
from  nno  platform  to  iinother  at  H— —  Imil  fallen  and  Imiktn  her 
leg.  In  ordt-r  to  icleiitify  her  the  railway  tifiiiials  opened  my  bag 
and  found  some  of  my  cards,  with  our  town  addre-is.  They  at 
once  telegraphed  to  my  father  to  say  that  "  a  young  gentleman, 

sup]M»Bed  to    be  Mr.  AdclphuH  Kita-Stubbs,  was  lying  at  S 

Hospital,  having  met  with  a  serions  accident." 

Horror- striken,  ihe  General  started  for  S by  ihe  next  train, 

and  on  arriving  at  the  hospital  vtha  informed  that  "  >rr.  Fitz- 
Stubbs  had  proved  to  be  a  young  woman,"  and  had  been  identified 
by  a  Bcutlaud-Yard  detective,  who  wa«  now  in  the  waiting-room. 
Of  enursfl  the  whole  story  came  out ;  though,  to  do  him  justice,  the 
detective  tried  to  conceal  my  share  of  the  business  ;  and, 

Fwrt«  nfl  ton  thousULd  fnrlca.  terrihU  bo  h«ll  I 

the  General  followed  me  to  Calverly. 
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I  vill  draw  a  voil  over  tlic  painful  ncene  that  ennued.  Thanks 
to  the  Chestertons,  I  am  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 

Whilst  the  Squire  and  his  servants  covered  ray  retreat,  and  held 
my  mfuriati.-d  jiaieot  at  bay,  Mrs.  Chesterton  and  Matilda  hustled 
me  upstairH,  and  locked  me  in  the  drawing-room,  where  I  remained 
for  two  hours  in  alyect  terror.  With  {^cf-at  difflculty  Mr.  Chester- 
ton succeeded  iii  pacifying  the  Generd,  who  Left  cezt  morning 
without  seeing  me. 

Severe  was  the  lecture  that  my  kind  host  read  me.  but  he  did 
not  insist  on  my  engagemfsnt  with  Matilila  lieing  broken  off,  oh  1 
feared  he  would  do. 

So,  after  all,  I  came  off  pretty  well. 

«  *  *  «  • 

I  am  hack  n^i^ain  in  Eaton  Bquarc.  and  next  month  my  marriage 
with  Matilda  Chesterton  is  ti)  be  celebrated.  In  the  meantime,  1 
am  under  strict  Hurvei!lanr<>,  for  the  General  has  given  orders  that 
I  am  on  no  account  to  leave  the  house,  except  under  escort ; 
and  one  of  my  sisters  is  "told  off"  daily  to  accompany  me 
abroad. 

It  is  humiliating;  but  i  submit  without  a  murmur,  and— as 
"  Miss  De  Vere  "  so  prettily  put  it— "  through  the  cloudy  present 
look  forwartl  to  the  happy  future,"  when  I  shall  be  the  proud 
huslnnd  of  the  "  dearest  girl  in  the  world." 


iiLo'i:2 
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8WEYN    Tl'RTLE: 

OR, 

f bt  ^Itoliluiir^  Yiftniit. 

A  sftnoKANT  was  Svejii  Turtle's  sire,  discharged,  grey  headed,  poor. 
Alnadv  <'if;hty-oiRht  was  he  :  'twag  old  tbat,  to  be  sure. 
Now  on  his  little  croft  he  <lweU,  and  thiiP  his  bread  did  gain, 
And  bad  ai-ound  him  ehildren  nine,  the  youngest  ui  thi^m  Swe>ii. 

Whothi^r  the  old  wan  ever  had  sufticient  wherewiHinl 
To  feed  n  Kwarni  of  hratH  like  thm  doth  not  appear  at  atl; 
But  more  unto  the  elder  ones  he  must  hare  given  than  just, 
Since  for  the  aon  that  la»t  waA  born  be  bad  not  left  a  crust. 
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Bweyn  Turtle  no'crtheleBs  gi-ew  up  broad -shouldered,  tall,  and 

strung, 
Hu  hewed  the  forest,   ploughed   the  field,  aud  lahoured  nil  day 

lo»g ; 
Waa  gentle,  hiithe,  and  willmg,  more  than  maiiy  a  knowing  clown, 
Did  all  tliat  he  was  askod  tu  do.  but  utwayu  up  bide  down. 

"In  God'fl  name,  0  my  wretchtxl  son,  what  will  become  of  thee?" 

Thus  cried  the  sergeant  many  a  time  in  his  perplexity  ; 

But  when  this  song  of  his  ne'er  ceased,  Sweyn  Turtle  patieuce 

lost, 
And  BO  bugon  to  meditate — which  mighty  labour  cost. 

Wlien,  therefore.  Sergeant  Turtle  one  tine  day  began  to  jiratu 
And  grumble  to  the  aame  old  tune :  "  Sweyn,  what  'rill,  be  thy 

fate?" 
The  old  man,  to  replies  unused,  was  startled  when  the  lad 
Raised  up  biii  bonest  face  and  said  :  "  A  soldier,  surely,  dad." 

The  ancient  sergeant  finally  laughed  out  with  scornful  air: 

"  Thou,  booby,  shoulder  musket  and  a  soldier  be,  beware  !  " 

"  Yea,"  quoth  the  son,  "  hero  all  goes  wrong,  whatever  comes  to 

hand, 
More  easy  *ti9  perehante  to  die  for  King  and  Fatherland." 

Tlie  ancient  Tiutle  stood  aghast,  and  moved,  let  fall  a  tear, 

But  Sweyn,  hia  bundle  Bhouldering,  sought  a  regiment  quartered 

near: 
Full  measurumeut  he  was  and  sound,  the  rest  was  overlooked. 
And  soon  in  Duiicker's  company  the  raw  recruit  was  booked. 

NoiiV  Sweyn  must  learn  extension  drill  and  join  the  awkward  sipiad  ; 

It  was  a  sight  to  look  upon,  his  movements  were  so  odd. 

The  corporals  yelled  and  laughed  at  him,  then  yelled  and  laughed 

again, 
But  reprimand  or  laughter,  it  was  all  the  same  to  Sweyn. 

If  over  a  man  was  earnest,  it  was  he  I  must  avow. 

When  marking  time  he  shook  the  earth,  sweat  stood  upon  his 

brow; 
But  when  he  heard  an  order  given  he  lost  his  senses  quite, 
Went  right-abuot  for  left-about,  and  left-about  for  right. 
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Tu  shoulder  und  to  order  anna  he  was  instructed,  and 

To  tlx  and  churge  his  bayonet  he  did  seem  to  understand  ; 

But  if  the  word  was  "  shoulder,"  be  would  charge  bis  buyoQel 

smart, 
And  ohancod  it  to  be  "  order,"  he  would  aboulder  like  a  dart. 

And  thuB  it  was  tjweyn  Turtle's  drill  was  widely  known  to  fame. 
Laughed  officerH  and  men  at  tliiii  extraordinary  game  ; 
Sne^-n  recked  ol  this  but  little,  and  was  patient  as  before ; 
He  waited  on  for  better  times,  and  soon  there  came  (he  war. 

The  marching  orders  they  arrived.     The  i^uestiou  did  arise, 
Was  Hwcyn  fit  man  to  take  the  field  against  our  enemieb  ? 
He  let  them  chatter  on  a  bit,  iind  in  concluttinn  said  : 
"  If  1  can't  go  with  all  the  rest,  t  'II  go  alone  instead." 

Ho  him  tboy  (^tivo  a  musket  and  a  knapsack  ns  he  sought; 
He  was  waiter  in  the  bivouac  but  a  soldier  where  they  fought. 
Ht)  witited  a^  he  combated,  with  serious  air  and  cool, 
Was  never  callad  a  coward,  though  sometimes  a  silly  fool. 

In  full  retreat  was  Sandels,  with  the  llussians  on  his  track. 
As  step  by  step  his  soldiery  beside  a  stream  drew  back. 
A  little  way  ahead  the  stream  v/aa  by  a  ruut-brid((u  cruB^ed^ 
There  lay  a  party  of  our  men,  but  twenty  at  the  most. 

They,  bein;?  sent  mth  orders  to  repair  the  road  in  front, 
Were  taking  it  quite  easy,  far  away  fnjin  battle's  brunt ; 
And  in  a  farm  hard  by  thuy  seized  whate'er  was  to  bo  got, 
And  mftdo  Sweyn  Turtlo  wait  on  them  ;  for  he  was  of  the  lot. 

Bui  all  at  once  the  scene  was  changed,  for  down  thu  uuighbouriug 

steep, 
In  full  career  an  aide-de-camp  on  foaming  horse  did  sweep: 
"  For   God's  sake  stand  to  arms,  my  men,  and  to  the  bridge 

repair ! " 
He  cried,  "  'tis  found  the  enemy  will  force  a  passage  there ! " 

"  The  bridge,"  he  said,  "  air  officer,  destroy  if  that  you  can  ; 
If  not,  then  fight  in  its  defence  till  lost  be  every  man. 
The  army  is  surrounded  should  the  foe  but  gain  our  rear. 
Assistance  is  at  hand.     The  General  comes.     Be  of  good  cheer  ! ' 


Ho  galloppod  off.    But  scarce  our  men  had  reached  tbo  watoraido, 
Wlion  hJKh  u|H>n  the  other  hiuik  the  Riishiiiiis  were  Jeeci'ied  ; 
They  first  deployed,  then  ulosmg  in,  presented,  aimed,  oiid  lii«l, 
.\nd  at  the  very  first  discharye  eight  gallant  Finna  expired. 

Tlie  meii  began  to  waver.     It  was  useless  thus  to  strive. 
Another  volley,  and  behold  our  Finns  reduced  tu  five, 
"Wlio  all  obeyed  the  ortler  yiven  to  shoulder  and  dei>arl, 
Except  that  Sweyii,  mistaking  it,  hia  bayonet  levelled  Bmart. 

Yet  more,  the  right-about  he  made  was  incorrect,  askew. 
Since  far  froui  marching  lo  thu  roiir,  agiuntil  the  bridge  he  tluw. 
Broad-ohouldered  there  he  sttKMi  and  Htiff,  as  ever  mhn  and  still. 
Prepared  to  teach  the  MuscoWtes  his  very  best  of  drill. 

Brief  interval  there  was,  I  ween,  before  they  came  to  blows. 

And  in  the   twinkling  of  an  cyo  the  bridge  was  thronged  with 

foes ; 
They  rushed,  man  after  man,  at  liim,  but  whosoever  came, 
Or  right-about  or  luft-about,  must  tumble  all  the  same. 

To  hew  this  giant  down  wtui  more  than  human  arm  could  do, 
The  nearoHt  man  was  oft  his  shield  against  a  bullet  true  ; 
But  fiercer  gi-ew  the  foe  the  more  his  efforts  came  to  nought, 
Then  Saudels  with  his  ueu  appeared  and  saw  how  Turtle  fought. 

"  Bravo,"  liu  cried,  "  bravo,  hukl  on.  my  i^allaut  lad  and  stout ! 
Let  not  one  devil  o'er  the  hridfje— one  instant  more  hold  out ! 
That 's  something  like  a  soldier,  boys,  'tis  thus  a  Finn  should 

fight; 
On,  on,  brave  fellows,  to  his  aid ;  he 's  saved  us  all  this  night !  " 

And  soon  repulsed  at  all  points  was  the  enemy's  attack  ; 
The  Kussian  warriors  wheeled  about  and  moved  unwilling  back. 
When  all  was  oVcr  Saudels  he  dismounted  from  his  steed, 
And  went  down  to  the  bridge  and  asked  for  him  who  did  the 
deed. 

They  pomted  then  Sweyn  Turtle  out.    His  fight  was  done  at  last. 
lie  had  mamtained  it  like  a  man,  the  battle  which  was  past. 
And  laid  liim  do\su  to  rest  a  bit,  as  if  the  sport  were  o'er, 
With  face  as  grave  as  ever,  but  much  paler  than  Iiefore. 
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'HE  duel  has  bcon  stigmatized  as  a  relic  o(  liarbar* 
ism  which  dtlll  obtrudes  itself  into  modern 
ciWlized  life ;  but,  Lau;^h  at  the  practice  or  de- 
tiuuiice  it  as  wt*  will,  it  has  unquButiunably  playtxl 
a  part  in  our  Htwial  organization,  or  else  it  would 
not  have  retained  the  hold  on  the  European 
uatioDB  in  the  nineteenth  century  which  this  book 
proves  it  still  to  pogseHs.  A  more  optimist  view  is,  that  the  duel 
ia  a  Burvival  of  chivalry,  an  iUHtitutiou  which  in  the  main  enforced 
justice  when  law  was  une^jiial  to  the  task,  and  which  hcgati  to  decay 
in  proportion  as  legality  became  more  firmly  established.  Never* 
thuleHB,  till  tho  milkmiium  comes,  there  must  ever  remain  a  claas 
of  offtiuces  whit^b  aris  neither  aiueuable  to  the  Courts  nor  incur 
publif  reprobation  sufiicient  to  prevent  their  repetition^the  maxim 
that  there  is  a  legal  remedy  for  every  wrong  being  a  gross  fiction 
which  few  experienced  in  the  world  will  endorse.  This  truth  has 
been  practically  recognized  by  sutiriste  and  censors  of  morals 
who,  when  their  turn  has  come  to  feel  the  sting  of  Insult  and 
bumiliatiou,  have  Howu  to  arms  for  reparation  and  "  satisfaction  " 
with  as  much  alacrity  as  the  most  brazen  roysterer.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  satisfaction  afforded  to  wounded  honour  by  under- 
going the  "  baptism  of  fire  "  is  real  and  substantial ;  the  proof 
thereof  being  that  men,  in  spite  of  the  severest  prohibitions, 
have  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages  practised  the  duel.  The 
sufferer  emerges  from  the  ordeal  puritied  and  (.-leanned  both  in 
his  owa  estimation  and  the  eyes  of  his  ei|uuls.  Two  instances 
will  BufTice  to  demonstratu  the  universality  of  the  sway  wielded 
by  the  duel  over  mankind.  The  poet  Hoine,  though  lie  riiliculed 
the  habit  with  such  bitter  sarcasm,  had  nevertheless  to  "  go  out  " 
vith  an  adversary  whom  his  scurriloii;^  pen  had  provoked ;  and 

'  Om    hvch    HeriiluuUr    UmIU.     Von    Dr.    AdLilpli    Kohnt.     ilerlin :    AKreit    W. 
Pried.     IWS. 
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Thiers,  tlit  pacific  hoiirtfenU  Thiers,  had  also  lo  pay  homftge  to 
fashion's  tyrouny  in  this  reeiject. 

Two  couiitrieK  at  least  in  Kmupe  have  already  cmaucipat*:d 
tbcmaelTos  from  this  yoke  :  they  no  more  pay  the  tributu  of  bluud 
to  the  modorn  Moloch.  These  are  England  and  Belgium  ;  and  thi: 
general  goo<l  tone  of  society  in  these  coantries,  in  spite  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duel  (though  the  snobs  do  wmetiniea  have  a  good 
time  iti  consequence),  is  perhaps  the  beat  argument  which  its  oppo- 
nents can  advance  against  its  continuance.  Dr.  Kohnt,  therefore, 
diBmisses  this  country  with  brief  but  honourable  notice  from 
consideration,  premiainK  that  in  the  last  century  were  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  duel  in  Eiiglaud,  when  grave  stalOBmeu  handled  the 
sword  and  pistol  with  the  dexterity  which  results  from  habit.  In 
Engliind,  he  WTites,  the  duel,  eicept  the  national  variety,  boxhig, 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  even  in  the  army  and  navy ;  and  this 
salutary  reformation  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  benign 
influence  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  though  we  suspect  that  the 
punishment  incident  to  the  crime  of  murder,  which  would  inevit- 
ably be  inriictcd  on  a  too  successful  duelhst,  has  hiul  more  to  do  in 
the  matter.  "Therefore,"  he  proceeds,  "  since  the  middle  of  the 
forties  the  duel  has  almost  disappeared  in  England.  No  gentleman 
would  venture  tu  light  a  duel  in  that  country,  altliough  there  is 
no  people  on  earth  which  excels  the  English  in  personal  courage." 
As  regards  Belgium,  tht'  writer  instances  a  single  duel,  that  of 
General  de  Chazal,  the  Minister  of  War,  with  the  Deputy  de  Laet ; 
but  merely  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  the  former  was  constrained 
by  public  opinion  to  quit  ofhce  in  couseciuence. 

It  may  be  that,  since  the  duel  has  become  obsolete  in  this 
country,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  still  nourishes  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  Let  us,  therefore,  briefly  recount  some  of 
die  more  famous  of  modem  duels,  hrat  premising  that  Goliath  of 
Uath  is  the  somewhat  remote  historical  figure  whose  disastrous 
conflict  with  David  forms  a  prologue  to  the  interesting  series 
of  tableaux  nnfolded  in  these  pages ;  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  motives  of  these  champions  were  patriotic,  having  uothing 
in  common  with  the  pangs  of  "  wounded  honour."  Indeed,  the 
ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  comprehended  what  "honour" 
meant ;  a  blow  was  a  blow  and  nothing  more ;  it  might  be  resented 
or  avenged  on  the  spot,  as  pain  or  anger  dictated,  but  it  involved 
no  dishonour  were  vengeance  pretermitted ;  while  the  acceptance 
of  a  challenge  to  single  combat  was  a  matter  decidedly  personal 
a  refusal  being  no  sign  uf  cowardice.     When  the  Teuton  chief, 
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Teukibooh,  challenged  Marius  to  single  tight — this  tale  has  been 
repeated  in  disguise,  tho  Iwjility  being  St.  Jean  d'Acru— the 
Itoman  gentiral  refused,  but  offered  to  send  a  worn-out  gladiator 
M  hU  proij.  Beaidee,  these  pw-sonal  contests  were  inseptuably 
connected  in  the  Roman  mind  with  the  uruel  exhibitiooB  of  tho 
arena,  which  wcro  left  to  the  dregs  of  tho  ]>opulauu,  Iiired  for 
the  occatiioD..  and  which  suggested  anything  rather  than  "  affiuru 
of  honour." 

Tlie  origin  of  the  duel  may  be  traced  to  the  ancient  Germans  ; 
the  idea  being  to  submit  a  contested  or  doubtful  suit  to  the 
arbitrament  of  God — the  judicium  Dei  of  the  Latins ;  tho  ordeal,  or 
VrUteil,  of  the  Teutonic  raceH — an  institution  which  has  only 
reo&ntly  been  blott«d  from  our  Statute  Book.  A  practice  peculiar 
to  the  Qcrmans  was  this :  if  a  woman,  being  part}'  to  a  suit, 
could  obtain  no  male  champion  she  was  buiuid  to  light  in  person. 
To  o(]ualize  the  chances,  her  opponent  ntood  in  a  pit  up  to  his 
middle,  she  being  armed  with  a  sting,  he  with  a  dab ;  vhile 
if  he  missed  thrice  with  his  missile  he  was  considered  beaten, 
even  supposing  he  never  luid  been  hit  at  all.  The  last  combat 
uf  Uiis  sort  took  place  at  Berne,  ae  late  aa  the  year  12'28. 
Besides  tiicse  lethal  conltiotB,  the  privilege  i)f  private  warfare, 
which  was  peculiar  to  freemen,  subsisted  till  the  Perpetual  Truce 
of  Maximilian  I.  prohibited  it  in  1195  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
The  last  legal  duel  Ik  said  to  have  been  fought  iu  the  yeai- 
1547,  before  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  two  of  his  courtiers; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  authorized  practice  disappeared  than  the 
pri^itte  and  illegal  abuse  of  it  began  to  assume  unheard  of 
X>roportionB.  Even  kings  disdained  not  to  exchange  challenges: 
the  Em[>eroL'  Charles  Y.  sent  his  defiance  to  Francis  1.,  the  French 
king ;  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  provoked  Christian  IV.  in  a  like 
manner;  while  Maximilian  I.,  an  emperor,  was  not  ashamed 
to  light  ui  (jingle  combat  Claude  do  la  Garru,  a  French  swash- 
buckler.  Bitlers  soon  found  it  necessary  to  restrain  this  abuse 
by  the  severest  edicts  instead  of  fostering  its  growth  by  their 
example.  The  French  Kings,  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Richelieu  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIII.  punished  duellists  with 
an  inexorable  rigour,  which  was  perhaps  justifiable  owing  to  their 
excesses.  From  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  there  perished  in 
France  no  less  than  9,000  duellists  in  the  space  of  nineteen 
years ;  while,  later  on,  durmg  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.,  no 
less  than  500  noblemen  are  said  to  have  been  killed  evei7  year 
iu  thcBU   afi^airs.    Une  of   the   most  notorious  duellibts   of  the 
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Hixtct'Dtb  century  was  the  Cbevalier  de  Maureval.  it  was  bis 
uufitum,  knueling  on  the  breast  of  bis  wounded  adversary  dagger  ia 
band,  to  offer  bim  quarter  if  be  wouM  deny  his  God ;  but,  dfter 
bis  victim  had  complied,  be  would  atab  bim  to  the  heart,  ui  order, 
KH  be  said,  to  destroy  body  ajid  soul  together. 

lu  the  reigii  of  Louit>  \1\.  a  league  wau  formed  among  tbe 
nobltiH,  tbe  mcmbera  of  wbicb  undertook  never  to  accept  a  cbal- 
lenge.  It  cherked  duelling  for  n  time,  but  its  effect  wa.4  tranHitorj'. 
In  175JJ  Maria  Theresa  threatened  to  pum«h  duellists  c-apitally, 
and  her  son  Joseph  IL  vieited  tbe  offence  with  great  severity, 
Btigmatizing  itu  vutarieti  as  ito  better  than  Koman  Ktadiatorti, 
and  their  conduct  as  worthy  of  the  times  of  Tamerlane  and 
Bajazf^t.  Frederick  tbe  Great  diamiaaed  tbe  Count  de  Chauot, 
who  bad  alaiii  a  man  ia  a  duel  with  uabreu,  from  bit)  Court 
with  tbe  wordH  :  "  I  like  bravo  officers,  but  cannot  employ  oxeeu- 
tioners  in  my  army."  NevertbeiesB,  he  permitted  olticera  who 
had  been  insulted  or  threatened  with  a  stick  on  parade  to  call  out 
tbe  offender  after  it  was  over,  though  harsh  words  alone  would  not 
be  couftidered  as  justifying  the  coiuise.  Like  bim.  Napoleon 
objected  to  the  duel  as  robbing  tbe  army  of  ita  best  officers.  But 
in  spite  uF  his  condcmnationt^  it  flourished  never  go  vigorously  as 
during  his  reign.  A  Colonel  iJufay  fought  with  a  young  officer  in 
a  closed  cab.  the  weapons  being  daggers,  and  slew  bim.  The 
Marquis  Lcgrand  was  a  notorious  duellist  of  the  time.  Stopping 
u  newly  married  couple,  who  were  complete  straogera  to  bim,  in  a 
pubbc  thoroughfare,  he  thus  addressed  tbe  bridegroom:  "  I've  just 
made  a  bet  that  I  "II  kiss  your  wife  and  give  you  a  cuff  on  the  ear." 
Ko  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  on  tbe  next  morning  the  husband 
was  killed  in  a  duel.  On  another  occasion,  meeting  a  young  ofHcer 
on  the  ruad,  be  held  Liis  stick  horizontally  bcforo  hiiu.  saying : 
"  Jump  over  it,  or  t  'II  thrash  you."  The  youth  struck  him  with  the 
flat  of  bis  sword,  but  next  day  met  the  sauie  fate  as  the  unfortunate 
bridegroom. 

The  hiatory  of  Zieteti,  the  celebrated  cavalry  leader  of  Kredc- 
rick's  time,  wa^t  illii>4trated  by  at  least  one  curious  duelling  episode. 
In  1720  be  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and 
i]uartered  at  Tilsit.  Tho  oiptalu  of  the  squadron  to  which  be 
belonged  was  a  couflrmed  bully,  and  worried  him  past  endurance. 
Zietcn  sent  a  challcngo,  which,  though  accepted,  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  authorities,  who  sentenced  tbe  offender  to  a  year's 
coufiuement  in  tbe  fortress  of  Kbnigsberg.  I'pon  this  becoming 
known,  the  officers  of  the  regiment  insisted  ou  tbe  captain's  send- 
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iug  a  return  challenge-  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  to  fight  bim 
after  release,  but  Zit>luu  now  deuUned  uu  the  ^rouiul  that  Iuh 
opponent  was  "  incapable  of  giving  Hatiafaotion  "*  aftor  rojenting 
the  first  cai-tel.  The  latter,  beHicle  himself  with  fury,  on  uieuting 
Zieten  in  the  pulUio  street  after  release,  attacked  him  Buddenly 
with  hiii  sabre.  The  lieutenant  of  course  whipped  ont  hie  blade 
and  defended  himtielf.  but  it  snapped,  when,  the  adversary  con- 
tinuing his  attack,  he  Hung  the  hilt  in  his  face,  and,  seizing  a 
stake,  prolonged  the  Rtrugglo  with  that  primitive  weapon.  At 
length  certain  oBicers  passing  interfered  and  put  au  end  to  it ; 
but  the  aggressor  escaped  with  three  months'  confinement,  while 
Zieten  was  expelled  fi-om  the  service — happily  for  Prussia  not  for 
ever. 

France  and  TTungary  head  the  list  in  the  atatisties  of  duelling; 
but  in  the  former  country,  though  not  in  the  latter,  the  practice  has 
"  degenerated  into  mere  child's  play.''  The  "  fathomless  conceit  " 
of  f  rench  journaliHts  constitutes  in  almost  every  case  the  deter- 
muiIng  mutive ;  so  much  su,  that  even  Kochefort  has  declared  that 
were  ho  Dictator  ho  would  pr«)mulgatc  an  edict  to  the  following 
effect:  "The  duel  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  death.  The  duel 
tciOtout  tcctmdt  only  is  jwrmitted."  Abolish  the  gallery,  he 
thinks,  and  "in  two  months  the  fencing  maKtern  would  be  bank- 
rupt." This  authur  uvers  tlmt  the  journalists  of  Franco  are  better 
versed  in  the  use  of  the  foil  than  in  the  history  of  their  native 
land ;  and  thus  they  are  able  to  conclude  their  contests  with  the 
Bword  both  snfely  aud  honourably,  while,  in  cases  where  tht<  pistol 
is  employed,  the  conditions  of  the  fight  are  harmless.  In  187H 
Gambctta  exchanged  a  single  shut  with  his  opponent  at  n  distance 
of  thirty-five  paces ! 

At  this  point  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  excellent  definition 
of  fear  in  a  physiological  sense  by  a  physician,  which  is  here 
afforded  us.  "  That  ntir  ideas  may  he  clear  and  lirin  the  brain 
must  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  blood  which  supplies 
the  nerves  must  be  rich  and  saturate*!  with  the  oiygen  which 
is  indispensible  to  the  mainti-nance  of  life  and  the  renewal  of 
the  tissues.  If  a  congestion  suijerwue,  i.e.,  au  excessive  tlow 
of  blood  U)  the  brain,  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  machine  (?omes 
to  pass,  confusinn  of  ideas,  suppression  of  consciousness,  in  one 
word — Fear."  This  "sudden  stoppage  of  the  machine,"  thinks 
the  author,  not  anfrcqucntly  occurs  in  the  case  of  French  jour- 
nalists, who  have  not  i^ldom  enacted  the  drama  of  Hector  lleeiug 
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before  the  swift'foote<I  Achillas;  while  one  editor  be  names  w«s 
twice  convicted  in  a  single  affair  of  seizing  his  opponent's  hlaile 
with  bis  left  band  !  Kraiie  do  Girardin,  "  an  adventurer  {Strehfr) 
and  speculator  of  the  worst  sort,"  is  here  pronounced  to  be  the 
lather  of  modem  French  joumalism.  As  editor  of  the  minis- 
terial paper,  fM  Prrtv,  he  marked  out  Armand  Carrel  of  the 
Satuinal,  a  liepublican  print,  a3  a  butt  for  his  insults  and  invective. 
Carrel  sent  him  a  challenge,  and  a  duel  with  pistols  came  off  at 
Vincennes  on  the  22Dd  July,  18SC.  Arrived  at  the  rendezvous, 
Carrel  stepped  up  to  but  adversary-  and  said :  "  Sir.  you  have 
threatened  me  with  a  biography.  The  fortune  of  war  may  go 
against  me,  in  which  rase  you  will  have  to  write  my  obituary 
notice.  But  is  it  not  trae,  neither  in  my  private  life  nor  in  my 
political  conduct,  will  you  find  anytliing  dishonourable."  "  No, 
Sir,"  replied  Girardin.  The  combatants  being  plHce<l  forty  paces 
ajMirt,  with  permission  to  advance  ten  pac«ts,  fired  almost  simul- 
laneonsly.  Girardin  was  bit  in  the  thigh  hut  his  opponent  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  body  and  died  next  day.  "The  standard- 
bearer  is  ever  the  most  exposed  to  danger."  he  murmured.  '  I 
have  done  my  duty."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Emile  de 
Girardin.  since  that  fatal  day,  fought  no  more  duels,  bnt  to  tlie 
end  of  his  career  assailed  the  usage  as  a  barbarous  anachronism. 

The  duel  of  the  elder  Dumas  with  Frederick  Gaillardet  was 
regarding  the  authorship  of  La  Tour  ttc  Xesle,  a  drama  originally 
written  by  the  latter,  but  whicli,  Iwing  iinadapted  for  the  stage, 
liad  been  handed  over  to  the  great  noveUst  for  revision.  The 
injured  party  sent  Dumoa  a  cartel,  which  added  to  the  uaual 
formalities  the  superfluous  epithets  of  "  wretch  and  coward." 
Dumas  wiuhed  to  fight  with  swordtf,  saying  he  bated  pistols,  as 
more  suited  for  highwaymen  than  for  men  of  honour :  declaring 
that,  with  fire-arniH,  what  he  most  dreaded  was  the  awkwardness, 
not  the  skill  of  his  adversary.  But  Gaillardet  insisted  on  pistols, 
v%ilh  what  right  does  not  appear,  he  being  the  challenger,  and  with 
pistols  the  duel  had  to  be  fought.  The  tirst  exchange  of  shots 
failing  to  take  effect,  the  two  principals  wished  to  continue  the 
combat,  but  their  secuiids  declining  to  roloatl  the  pistols,  it  neces- 
sarily came  to  an  end.  An  incident  which  seems  liarely  credible 
is  reported  in  connection  with  this  affair.  Br.  Bixio,  medical 
attendant  on  IMimas,  asked  him  juBt  before  the  duel : — 

"  WTaere  are  you  going  to  aim  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  Look,  he  has  wool  in  his  ears  ;  aim  at  that." 


: 


"Bat  for  that,"  ieplic<l  Dumaa,  '*he  must 
wayB." 

"  Ab.  I  did  not  tliink  you  would  be  eo  cool  when  the  time 
came." 

*'  'Tis  exatitly  then  that  I  always  feel  the  noolnat.  The  night 
after  tho  challenge  I  slept  rathpr  badly,  but  it  is  my  character,  or 
temperament,  to  become  calmer  as  the  decisive  moment  ap* 
proaches." 

Continued  the  doctor :  "  I  should  like  to  feel  your  pulne  when 
you  face  each  other,  to  find  how  many  time^  it  beata  a  minute." 

"You  can  do  so,"  retiu-ned  hiB  principal. 

"Have  you  read  Merimee'a  EtrMran  Vnae?''  was  the  next 
query. 

"Yea,  and  why?" 

"  Well,  M^rimee  saya  that  a  man  mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet 
spina  round  several  times  be-fore  he  falls.  Prom  a  purely  seien- 
tiHc  point  of  view,  I  should  like  to  artcertaiu  if  that  in  the  fact." 

*' I  think  I  have  seen  it  in  the  days  of  >7uly,  but,  to  oblige 
you,  I  will  try  to  make  observations  on  my  own  person,  in  case 
you  might  not  tind  another  opportunity." 

To  crown  all,  the  author  relates  that  this  same  scientific 
olwener,  being  shot  through  the  lungs  and  spine  on  a  Paris 
barricade  in  184H,  spun  round  three  times  and  theu  fell  in  a  heap. 
"  It  is  true,"  he  screamed,  "  we  th  sphi  round." 

The  murder  of  Victor  Noir,  when  bearing  a  challenge  to  Peter 
Napoleon,  by  that  prince,  is  atill  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us, 
but  we  are  here  supplied  with  some  details  concerning  the  early  life 
and  training  of  this  scion  of  the  Napoleon  faiully,  wliich  proves  how 
directly  their  blood  wat-  hilierited  from  the  Corsican  bandit,  or,  as 
M.  Taiue  more  pleasnntly  puts  it,  the  Italian  roudtiuiire.  The 
Prince  always  carried  at  least  one  revolver  in  his  pocket.  He  bad 
spent  his  youth  dm  his  father  Lucien's  property  in  the  Papal 
States,  among  Italian  unndisrora,  highwaymen,  smugglers,  and 
"  rowdies,"  with  whom  he  lived  on  moRt  familiar  terms.  At  length 
he  became  suspected  of  murder,  stabbed  the  officer  of  Cara- 
bineers sent  to  arrest  him,  was  confined  in  the  Caatle  of  Hi. 
Angelo,  and  ultimately  bauished  by  the  Pope.  A  good  tale  is  told 
about  his  victim,  the  jotirnalist  Victor  N'oir,  who  was  not  apt  at 
spelling.  On  challenging^  Gramier  de  CaBsagnac,  he  received  this 
contemptuous  reply:  "You  have  called  me  out,  so  I  have  choice  of 
weapons.  I  select  orthrtgraphy.  You  are  dead."  The  affair  eoded 
there. 
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After  the  French  com?  the  Hmi^arians,  we  Baitl,  in  duelling 
pugnacity  ;  but  their  Juels  ure  usually  of  a  more  seriouK  and  deadly 
character.  By  extraction,  indeed,  tliey  are  TiirkB,  though  civilized, 
and  their  Asiatic  hlor>d  seeing  at  times  to  lioil  over  the  restraints 
imposed  by  a  Christian  education.  LTnquestinnably  with  all  their 
eicellent  rjualitic-s  (aniring  which  we  ]>lac«>  a  liking  for  England  in 
the  first  rank),  there  is  a  strain  of  Tartar  ferocity  in  their  tempera- 
ment. Out!  nf  their  moiit  amusinj^' duels  went  otTa.s  fullows.  Alexins 
Forn'j,  a  lioutcnant  of  cavalry,  on  beinR  promoted  to  a  regiment 
<[uartered  in  his  native  Transilvauia,  received  a  viflit  from  two  yonng 
oiHccra  who  had  by  this  moans  been  passed  over.  He  was  in  bed  at 
the  time  reading,  but  invited  them  to  take  seats  and  share  the 
breakfast  which  he  was  expecting.  They  declined,  saying  that  his 
transfer  had  injured  their  prospects,  and  that  they  had  come  to 
make  arrangements  with  him  for  obtaining  "  satisfaction. '  Forro, 
jumping  out  of  his  bed  in  his  night-shirt,  took  down  a  sabre  frum 
the  wail.  "Good!"  he  cried,  "draw  and  defend  yourBelveBt" 
The  officers  thup  rudply  apostrophized,  raised  plenty  of  objoctions  to 
this  informal  challenge,  but  they  were  waslnd  ;  one  of  them  drew, 
and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  got  a  slash  across  the  face  which 
"satisfied"  him.  It  was  now  his  comrade's  turn;  but  he  had 
no  hettcr  hick.  The  victor  then  threw  aside  bis  weapon,  and, 
ringing  for  his  servant,  sent  for  lint  and  cold  water.  Wounds 
having  been  attended  tc,  he  continued:  "Now,  comrades,  to 
hreakfast !  exercise  does  one  good  before  breakfast,  one  enjoys  it 
80  much  better !  Pista,  bring  plates  and  knives  and  forks  for  the 
gentlemen."  But  the  dieeomfited  duellists  declined,  and  motioned 
to  depart. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  maile  your  acquaintance,"  said  he,  good 
naturedly,  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  door ;  "  and  please 
actjuaini  your  comrades  that,  should  they  feel  insulted  by  my 
presftncc,  I  am  always  ready  to  do  g^'mnasiics  with  them,  esiHJcially 
before  hreakfast.  It  is  no  appetizing."  Thediscontc^ntcd  bullies  haA 
caught  a  Tartar,  who  was,  for  the  rost,  a  most  charming  fellow  in 
private  life.  They  were,  of  course,  unaware  that  he  was  a  practised 
athlete  and  swordsman. 

More  serious  consetiuences  atteuded  Count  Stephen  Batthyanyi's 
conflict  with  Dr.  Rosenhiirg,  which  took  place  in  18H8.  The  latter 
had  esponsed  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  Biida-Pest  millionaire,  hut 
according  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  wherefore  the  union  was  declared  by 
competent  legal  authority  invalid,  and  the  inconstant  damsel  trans- 
ferred her  affections  to  the  youthful  Count,  who  esjwused  her  in 
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proper  Christian  form.  A  challenge  was  the  reanlt,  to  which  the 
Coant  replied  that,  hefote  accepting,  he  must  make  inquiries  ab  to 
the  Doctor's  "capability  of  salisfactiou,"  but  departed  to  spend 
his  houeymoun  in  Italy  without  completing  them.  In  the  mejin- 
time  the  Court  of  Honour  at  liuda-Pest  pronounced  in  favour  of 
his  rival's  pretensions.  The  happy  bridegroom  had  therefore  to 
interrupt  his  Italian  trip,  and,  returning  to  Hungary,  raeet  an  exas- 
perated foe  in  mortal  combat.  Hib  fate  was  tragic  indeed  when  we 
consider  the  attendant  circuuiKtaiiceB.  The  encounter  took  place  on 
the  22nd  Octolicr,  in  a  cojise  near  TtimcBvar,  the  weapons  being 
pistols  with  rifled  barrels.  After  two  ahutH  had  lieen  exchanged 
the  wjconds  tried  in  vain  to  arranp[e  a  reconciliation,  and  at  the 
third  di&cbflrge  tho  Count  fell  dead,  a  bullet  having  pierced  his 
temples.  He  w&s  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Hie  destroyer 
was  condemned  to  no  more  than  two  years'  imprisonment. 

In  Uermany  the  duelling  mania  assumes  a  much  more  rational 
form,  divested  both  of  the  ludicrous  accompaniments  which  in 
France  excite  our  mirth,  and  lacking  the  ferocity  which  dis- 
figures it  in  Hungary.  The  encounter  which  Manteuifel,  the  late 
Governor- General  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  provoked  with  Karl  Twesten, 
a  Berlin  magiBtrate,  afTords  an  excellent  sample  of  the  duel  as  It 
should  be  conducted,  with  moderation,  humanity,  and  mnft  fmid. 
In  18GI  Twesten  severely  criticizted  .ManteufTel's  administration 
at  the  Prussian  War  Office  in  a  pamphlet  which  bore  the  title 
Wiuit  i-ttit  effWi  imr  Sfilradoii '?  iu  which  he  compared  the  Minister 
to  Count  (iriinne,  an  AuHtrian  General  in  the  campaign  of  1859, 
and  asked  in  plain  terms  whether  Prussia  rcjuired  a  second 
8olferino  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  "pernicious  individual."  On 
Twesten's  admitting  the  authorship,  he  got  a  challenge  from  the 
General,  and  on  the  '27lli  Jlay,  18C1,  an  encounter  took  place 
between  them  at  Potsdam  on  the  musketry  range  of  the  Guai'ds. 
After  a  vain  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  .swonds  at  accommodation, 
the  combatiints  took  post  twenty  paces  from  eatdi  other,  the 
understanding  being  that  the  duel  vim  to  continue  till  such 
time  as  the  injured  party  declared  his  honour  satistied.  Twes- 
teti  fired  first,  the  bullet  whistling  cloae  past  the  General's  eyes, 
when  the  latter,  dropping  tho  muzitle  of  hia  pistol,  advanced 
to  tho  barrier  and  thus  addrest^ed  his  opponent :  "  Mr.  Tweaten, 
you  have  behaved  in  the  whole  of  this  affiiir  like  a  man  of  honour. 
I  know  it  is  unusual  to  address  one's  opponent  at  a  moment  like 
this ;  still,  having  no  grudge  against  you,  I  deem  it  due  to  my 
honour  and  position  to  demand  a  recantation  &om  you,  and  1 
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tup:  hook  of  famous  vvels. 


tbLTcfure  now  ask  wliutlmr  you  are  not  prepared  to  make  one  9 
Twetitcn  replied:  "General,  I  have  already  said,  and  now  repeat, 
Ibat  I  never  dreamt  of  iuipugiiiug'  tbe  rectitude  of  >'our  conduct, 
or  of  offering  you  personal  offence.  What  1  have  writteu  I  con- 
sidered appropriate  both  in  substance  and  form,  and  »itill  do  bo, 
wherefore  I  cannot  withdraw  one  word.'"  Upon  this  Mauteuffel 
retired  from  Uic  baiTier  to  his  first  position,  took  aim  with  his 
piHtol,  and  fired.  Tweeten'R  right  hand  dropt,  and  was  quickly 
bathed  ui  blood,  his  adversary  at  the  same  moment  exclaiming, 
"  Good  !  I  hope  it 's  nothing  serious  !  Now.  Mr.  Twesten,  give  me 
your  hand."  But  this  was  imposttible,  for  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm were  broken,  and  the  left  hand  had  U>  supply  the  place  of  itu 
fellu\^.  Mantduffel  at  diico  b(;took  himself  to  the  King,  atiking  for 
a  etrict  investigation  of  his  conduct,  "because,  aa  War  Minister, 
lie  had  been  uue  of  the  moert  uncompromising  opponents  of  duelling 
in  Llie  army."  He  was  sentenced  to  throe  months'  in  a  foi'tress, 
his  adversary  being  sutipeuded  from  office,  but  pardoned  at  the 
coronation  of  King  William. 

In  Russia,  where  all  the  vices  of  civi1i2ation  have  atruck  deep 
root  to  the  detriment  of  excellent  racial  ipmlities,  we  naturally 
expect  to  tiud  the  mania  for  duelling  rampant  among  the  liigbeir 
Ltlasses ;  and  it  is  a  j)ainful  fact  that  her  two  greatest  poets, 
I'lisbkin  and  Lermoatoff,  fell  victims  to  it.  I>r.  Kohut,  indeed, 
duubta  whether  the  RenKJtive  bard  of  KuijeHr  Onfiitin  did  not 
"wilfully  seek  hi>i  own  salvation,"  diKgnsled  with  the  Mcaiulabms 
iuiuiorality  and  malicious  gossip  of  St.  Petersburg  society,  beyuud 
thftt  "  bourno  from  which  no  traveller  rettirns."  Be  tliat  ati  it 
may,  the  remaikaVde  feature  in  lliis  uane  was  the  foretshaduwiuj^ 
of  the  doom  awaiting  him  wUicli  uudoulitedly  ruun  through  his 
workfl :  for  instant-c,  the  duel-sceue  in  the  above-mentioned  poem, 
and  that  ^tartUng  tale  Tin-  Shut,  which  its  here  translated  into 
German,  aud  not  very  correctly.  We  hope,  however,  thtil  an 
encounter  which  took  ploi^o  at  Kishineff  in  HosHnrahia  as  recently 
as  last  February,  is  not  an  average  B[>ecimen  of  "  affairs  of  lionour  " 
in  those  piirts.  A  4uel  between  a  Itussian  gcntlemiin  and  a  Canea- 
sian  pruice  having  ptiascd  off  without  damage  to  anybody,  the 
combatants  came  acro^  each  other  in  a  dub  iu  the  course  of 
the  ensuuig  day.  The  quarrel  was  revived,  and  from  wordy 
warfare  it  suun  degeiiei'ated  into  eufft« ;  the  tibt  being  a  weapon 
almost  as  popular  in  KuKsla  as  here.  The  Caucasian,  finding 
that  he  was  gutting  the  worst  of  it,  suddenly  closed,  and  iu  an 
aeueut)  of   fury  hit  his  powerl'ul  adversary's  nether    Up    quite  off. 
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TluH  bnmght  tho  struggle  to  a  con«luaion,  and,  stratiffe  to  i^y,  tW 
iitrocioua  act  iuvutved  the  perpetrator  in  no  unpleasant  consetjuences. 

A»  a  HpeciiiiuD  of  uu  unfair  due),  the  encouiittir  butwBen  ]>uj&rier 
and  Beauvallon,  nno  of  the  Iicst  pistol-shotH  of  the  day,  which  ttwk 
place  in  1845,  may  aptly  he  rited.  The  qutirre]  originated  in  a 
jiaiiibliiig-licll ;  the  track  shot,  n  Creole  from  Onadabupe,  being 
a  bully  and  Kainester  by  profeRHion.  The  encounter  took  place 
in  the  Boia  de  Boulogne.  It  was  a  cold  winter  uiorniiig,  with 
a  strong  wind  blowing  and  siiuw  ou  the  ground.  Pujarier  arrived 
ul  10  A.M.,  Imt  had  to  wait  one  hour  and  a  half  for  his  adversary — 
under  the  circumslanf-ea  a  serioiiH  dihiidvantage.  Mis  aoconds, 
indetid,  wished  him  to  retire,  hut  he  dt:c[ined  to  do  so.  .^t  length 
Beftuvallon  drove  up  in  a  cab,  when  his  ecconds  proilucc-d  the 
piatoltj  doBtined  for  use;  but  the  lM>re  of  the  wea^Kin  baudod  to 
Dujarier's  geoond  waa  fuuud  on  inspection  to  be  quite  foul,  ak  if 
reocntly  diBcharge<l.  This  Huspieious  circnimstance  was  explained 
away  by  alleging  that  a  percuHsion  cap  had  boon  suappecl  on  it. 
and  by  a  solemn  asKereratiou  that  Beauvallon  had  never  used  the 
weapon.  >reantinie  the  comhatantx  took  up  their  ruHpeettre 
atationH.  Dujarier  fired  tirst  and  miBued.  then,  instead  of  pro- 
tucting  his  head  with  his  pistol,  as  would  have  been  permissible,  he 
dropt  it  on  the  ground.  His  arlversary  then  took  so  long  and 
deliberate  an  aim  that  one  of  his  own  secoiuU  called  out :  "  Kiru. 
Hir,  tire  iit  onw !  "  Upon  this  he  prensuid  the  trigger,  and  the 
unfuriuiiate  Bujurier  fell.  hUuI  through  the  head,  and  alinoHt 
iuuneiliately  expiied.  The  affair  eaiue  before  the  (lourtw,  and 
ultimately  it  wrk  proved  that  Beauvulldti  left  hin  home  on  the 
Diornint;  of  the  duel  at  7  a.m.  and  had  praeti»ed  for  several  Itoura 
with  pistols  bclonsing  to  his  brother-in-law,  Granier  de  C.'a8«agnac, 
the  very  weapons  iiH«d  in  tiie  lineounter  and  objected  to  by 
]>ujaricr's  scoondH  on  account  of  their  foul  condition.  The  culprit 
was  sentenced  to  eight  yearn  penal  servitude. 

Uj  cuuclusion,  Beiijamiu  Constant  fought  with  Forbiu  deH 
Issarts.  both  cumbiitauls,  owing  to  tveaknoiiis,  bemg  Heated  in 
anu-ehuirs  at  a  distanct;  of  tni  paces.  Not  so  much  as  a  mahogany 
leg  or  arm  was  damaged  by  their  fire,  but  honour  wan  completely 
BJitished.  Von  Pfuol,  a  llenimn  general,  soothed  bin  wounded 
honour  by  a  much  simpler  proi^eRs.  As  President  of  tho  National 
AiMiumbly  in  18-lH,  it  fell  to  bis  lot  to  assist  at  their  deliberations 
uu  the  abolition  of  nobility,  am)  thucie  being  somewhat  prolix  he 
went  to  sleep  over  them.  Waking  up  on  one  occasion  to  lind  tliem 
Blill  in  progress,  he  exclaim&d  : 
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"  WTiat,  is  the  nobility  not  dead  yet  ?" 

Some  days  later  a  cheeky  ensign,  meeting  him  in  the  street, 
Buid  :  "  Are  you  General  Von  Pfuel  ?  " 

"  At  yoor  Bervice." 

"ITien  I  muHt  tell  you  that  you  are  a  low  fellow." 

"  lndc«d  ?  "  replied  the  other,  urbanely,  "  I  was  not  aware  of  ik. 
i  thank  you  kindly,"  and  went  his  way. 

But  the  author  of  these  pages  frankly  admits  tliat  rational 
conduct  like  this  would  not  lie  penuisHible  iu  the  present  day  Cor 
11  soldier.  Military  honour  he  declares  to  bo  the  supremo 
palladium  of  an  armyj  which  under  all  circumstances  mnst  be 
kept  intact;  and  bo  quotes  the  "Golden  Words"  of  the  lat 
Emperor  William  iu  support  of  this  view.  "I expect,''  he  wroteJ 
"  all  uiy  ulIii:erB  to  consider  their  honour  as  a  priceless  jewel ;  aod^ 
to  keep  this  pure  and  unspotted  should  be  their  highest  duty,  both 
ooUectively  and  individually."  jVnd  again.  "  the  Courts  of  Honour 
h&Te  a  twofold  purpose:  first,  by  their  sentence  to  clear  the 
honour  of  the  individual  from  unfounded  imputations,  in  to  Jar 
HU  t>tUi-r  and  it]>pii/rfil  in/-th"ih  ol  thnitij  fu  >irc  not  mailaltle ',  and, 
secondly,  to  protect  the  honour  of  the  profession  from  those  mem- 
bers of  it  whose  beha%'Lonr  corresponds  not  to  correct  ideas  of 
houour  and  what  is  due  to  the  oondittou  of  an  officer."  This 
ordinance  certainly  appears  to  sanction  the  practise  of  the  duel 
ui  the  German  ai'uiy,  and  we  fall  attain  hitu  the  old  dilemma : 
duelling  is  au  odious  t-ustom,  condemned  aliku  by  common  sense, 
humanity,  and  religion,  yet  some  of  tlie  most  enlightened  peoples 
in  Europe  cannot  yet  see  their  way  to  do  without  it  altogether. 
The  greatest  intellectu  of  modern  times  have  denounced,  ridictUed, 
yet  paid  homage  to  it  in  their  persons.  Perhaps,  like  the  PurL')iase 
System,  it  is  oue  of  those  "  anomalies"  which  worketl  pretty  welt 
in  practice ;  though  here  in  England  manners  are  no  worse,  if 
not  better,  than  in  land&  where  it  is  stilt  in  vogue. 
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^ORE  than  forty  yearR  ago*  there  appoared  in  the 
Jit'iutf  ticH  de.ur  MotnIcA  a  series  of  interesting 
papers  treating  of  that  great  iimritime  struggle 
which  ende<l  in  leaving  England  iiudisputetl 
mistreBH  of  the  seas.  Thesr;  |)a|)ors  wore  contri- 
Irnted  by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Jiirien  dt  la 
(4ravi^ro,  a  Rallant  and  ac«*OTnpIiflhpd  member  of 
the  Frency  navy,  and  they  an^  «Titten  with  a  cliann  and  style 
worthy  of  a  periodical  liecoud  in  literary'  rank  to  no  other  in  the 
old  or  new  world. 

Son  of  a  distinguJBhed  flag-officer,  who  was  a  maritime  prefect, 
and  who  fought  against  ns  in  the  great  Napoleonic  wars,  M.  .Turien 
de  la  Grariere  has  not  only  proved  himself  a  disciplinarian  and  a 
seaman,  but  he  has  made  the  liitttury  of  liiu  profession  a  »tudy,  and 
in  an  honourable  and  impartial  spirit  has  written  a  vivid  and 
graphic  sketch  of  the  oliief  naval  campaigns  from  the  outbreak  of 
tbe  revolulionari'  war  in  I70it,  to  tho  destruction  of  the  combinei^l 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Cape  Trafalgar  on  October  Slat, 
1805. 

This  task  must  frequently  have  proved  most  painful  to  the 
patriotic  and  chivalrous  sfaraau  ;  hut  no  Englifihrnan  can  deny  the 
candour  and  impartiality  evideiit  in  every  line  issuing  from  the  pen 
of  M.  de  la  Graviere.  These  remarkable  articles  were  translated 
by  Admiral  Lord  Dunsany  (then  Captain  the  Hoc.  E.  Phmkett, 
R.N.),  and  publishod  by  Mesars.  Longmans  ^  Co.  in  1848,  under 
the  title  Sh-trhen  nf  tin-  htm  Nflv/tt  War.    Lord  Dunsauy,  in  his 
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"  nitrothii^lion,"  apotogizRB  for  trannlatiiig  the  original  Frencli 
perhaps  too  literally,  but  needlesslj,  so  vre  think,  for  the 
"  sketches"  have  heen  rendered  into  rIowIiik  ai»l  tiraphir  English, 
and  one  cannot  but  feel  whilst  readin<;  them  that  the  work  must 
have  been  a  labour  of  love  to  the  gallant  English  adtniral. 

It  may  be  asked  why  in  188ft  review  a  well-known  book  alretuly 
frequently  noticed ;  a  book  written  forty-two  yeare  since,  and 
describing  a  state  of  affaira  existing  fifty  3'f\ars  before  it  waa 
written?  What  can  the  naval  tactics  of  "1800  and  war  time" 
teauh  UH  in  these  latter  days  of  steam,  matchlestiarniour-cladR,  loco- 
raotive  torpedoes,  dynamite  guns,  and  all  the  i-ost  of  it?  True. 
naval  warfare  has  been  iwolntionized.  and  the  tacticH  of  the  Nile 
and  Trafalgar  were  those  of  a  different  stage  of  civilization  ;  bnl  ii 
study  of  the  characters  of  two  such  leaders  of  men  as  Jervis  and 
Nelson— one  the  groat  sailor  statosnian  who  made  a  navy,  the 
otlier  the  heroic  (^eiiiiiB  who  changed  i\m  fate  of  Euro}>e  by  the 
way  he  handkd  that  navy — a  study  of  the  character  of  tlin  two 
seamen  who  saved  our  country  from  all  the  nameless  horrori*  of  a 
French  invatniuit  cannot  lie  uthet-witte  tbaii  uf  deep  intercKt  to  all 
time;  and,  apart  from  tactics  (which  will  not  be  discussod  in  ihi« 
pajHir),  a  stuily  of  the  naval  policy  pursued  by  the  Great  Earl,  and 
a  study  of  the  immortal  Nelson's  manafiement  of  men  cannot  hnt 
bring  to  our  muida  some  nseful  reflections  even  in  these  advanceil 
dftys.  The  suggestive  remarksi  also,  of  M.  de  la  Granere  on  the 
cansea  that  led  to  the  decny  of  French  seamanship  and  discipline, 
and  finally  to  the  destruction  of  the  navy  of  the  lirst  Empire, 
afford  food  at  the  present  time  for  serions  tlmught.  Ami,  althongli 
Lord  Punsany's  translation  of  M.  de  la  Gravit^re's  contrihutions  to 
the  lievue  'i*'8  ilriis  Mnnilit  was  well-known  to  Ennhsh  naval  men 
at  the  time  it  was  published  (1848),  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
there  are  many  men  at  present  on  the  active  list  whr)  are 
acquainted  with  it,  for  the  hook  is  now  sfiirce,  and  it  treats  of  a 
state  of  thinga  long  out  of  date  ;  hut  we  venture  to  think  that  any 
officer  who  devotee  a  few  bourn  to  the  study  of  the  "  sketelies  "  will 
not  regret  the  time  tliua  spent.* 

The  first  volume  of  M.  de  la  frraviero's  work  0|)en8  with  a  de- 
scription of  Na[Kdeon's  bitter  regret,  when  recalling  at  St.  Helena 
his  wonderful  career,  at  the  check  he  had  received  from  Sidney 
Smith  at  Acre.  If  this  daring  and  energetic  seaman  had  not 
relieved  the  sorely  pres&ed  garriaon  at  just  the  critical  moment, 

*   7lr  Lfifl  A'avnl  HW  ( Ca|>tniii  Pluiikolt).  will  |)ruVililr  be  JonoA  In  iIm*  Hbrnry  "I 
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and  if  the  French  siege  artillpr3f  hnd  not  been  captured  by  onr 
cniiners,  it  was  the  intention  of  th«  ambitious  jounR  Geneml 
"  t»  have  marched  on  CouHtantinoplt,  at  the  head»  of  the  tribes  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  or  to  have  followed  the  steps  of  AJexaiider  to  the 
shores  of  the  Indus."  Aj^ain,  bii  years  later,  when  at  the  height 
of  his  powor,  and  with  all  Europe  at  his  command,  the  great 
oonqiieror  found  his  trtuinpliant  course  arrested  bv  another  and 
H  gi'eater  British  seaman — the  man  nbo  had  baffled  hia  purposes 
at  Abunkir— and  who  now,  at  Trrtfalgar,  destroyed  hiH  last  hojie 
of  brinj^auf^  the  hateil  '"  Khoji-keejH^rs "  to  his  feet.  The  power 
which  held  the  naval  and  militarv  streut^h  of  tlie  Contbient  at 
its  becic  and  call  was  "  paralyzed  by  thi^  diRorganization  of  its 
fleets,  and  de^^tincd  to  eontinue  powerless  to  the  last  againnt 
the  only  enetny  who  still  stood  unconquered  before  it." 

'■  What  thon."  continues  the  writer,  "  had  lieeome  of  the  navj- 
which  Suffren,  D'EstflinK.  I>e  Guichen  .  .  .  had  made  «o  remark- 
able ?  By  what  fatality  was  it,  that  of  this  marine,  so  i-ecently 
tlie  nlory  of  Franee  and  the  envy  of  Europe,  there  remainod  in 
1H03  but  a  totterinp  fabric,  who(;e  last  crumbling  ruins  the  Empire 
was  to  witness?  " 

The  gallant  admiral  answers  his  ((ueation  thus:  he  divides  the 
events  which,  in  bis  judKuienl.  led  to  the  dei-ay  and  ruin  of  the 
lUTy  of  the  Hepublic  and  nf  Ihci  Empire  into  three  periods,  and 
assoeiatea  each  period  with  the  names  of  certain  English  seamen. 
The  first  period  he  connects  with  the  battles  fought  against  the 
English  fleets  under  Howe,  Hood,  Hotham,  and  Bridport.  "  This 
wae  the  period  in  which  the  French  navy  slowly  decayed  under  the 
effects  of  an  unceasing  internal  malady."  The  second  period,  M. 
de  la  GravitVo  assigns  "  incouteetaldy  to  Sir  John  Jervis  ...  He 
was  the  first  (his  true  glory)  to  occupy  himself  in  restoruig  the 
weakened  disciidine  and  deficient  organization  of  the  British  na^y." 
The  third  period,  17!»H  tn  1H05,  belongs  (o  Nelson,  who  "founded 
with  his  sword  the  supremacy  prepared  for  hiui "  liy  .lervis. 

M.  de  la  Graviere  then  gives  the  following  graphie  sketch  of 
England's  greatest  Admiral.  To  fully  appreciate  this  chivalrous 
and  generous  description  of  an  tmemy  who  had  done  more  than  any 
other  to  bumiliate  France,  and  who  never  attempted  to  conceal  Iits 
haired  of  Frenclimen,  it  must  be  borne  in  mine  that  this  sketch 
was  written  by  a  French  naval  olht^er  in  ii  French  periodical,  and 
appeared  at  a  time  when  the  rotations  between  France  and 
England  were  bj  no  means  cordial.  '*  Daring,  but  justifying  bis 
apparent  rashneBs  by  his  rare  professional  tact,  unuuting  as  nothing 
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a  pArtial  8ucc««fl  ;  ready  to  incur  great  nsk»,  because  ha  only  aimed 
at  great  results,  Nelson  was  exactly  fitted  to  hold  the  first  rank  in 
that  unequal  coutlict  wht-reiit  Kni;lauil  oppotied  Iter  long  practised 
cniisera  to  haetUy  equipped  armaments.  Nature  had  niarveHouHly 
fitted  him  for  leading  a  fleet  anxious  tu  follow,  and  to  plunge  with 
him  into  the  thick  of  the  fray.  A  hesitating  support  on  the  partof 
his  captains,  indecision  or  timidity  in  their  manoeuvres  ttonid  have 
been  fatal  to  his  glory,  for  be  did  not  so  much  invent  a  new  system 
of  tactics  aa  trampln  upon  the  prudent  and  catitiouH  rules  of  the 
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old  Bohool.  [f,  in  fact,  he  ttppmred  iu  liis  plans  nf  attack  to 
intend  ove^^YhinIminK  tbf:  tmemy's  weak  pointK  hy  bringing  a 
superior  force  to  bear  upon  theiii,  it  generally  turned  out  that  he 
himself  was  in  danger  of  being  ovorwhelme^l  by  a  superior  fire,  so 
little  pains  had  be  previously  taken  to  close  up  his  coliioins. 
Nelson,  nuvertbelet<s,  before  a  battle,  abuwed  a  foresight  whicli 
descended  even  to  minutim,  though  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
in  naval  warfare  something  must  be  left  to  vbance.  He  was  cai-e- 
ful  to  decide  on  his  plan  a  long  time  beforehand,  and  to  familianze 
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his  officers  with  it ;  hut  the  inatant  the  enemy  was  in  fiif^ht,  he 
seemed  tu  have  no  othtT  object  than  to  ehitie  with  him  as  (imclily 
as  possible,  and  acted  more  like  the  daring  wouer  than  tbp  timid 
lover  of  fortune." 

Thf  writijr  then  coutrasts  at  some  length  the  character  of 
Nelson.  "  full  of  enthuHiasni  and  devoured  hy  the  ]i\\c  of  dis- 
tinction,' wttli  that  of  Wellington,  *'so  phlegmatic  and  immov- 
able." InterestiiiK,  however,  as  this  passaj^e  is,  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Commenting  next  on  Nelson's  despatches,  supplemented  hy  his 
published  private  letters,  M.  de  la  Ciraviere  savs :  "  Written  on 
the  eve,  or  the  morning  after,  a  nctory  (they)  .  .  .  reveal  to  uh 
those  inward  movements  of  the  mind  which  formed  tlie  hero  of 
the  Nile.  They  permit  us  also  ...  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the 
growth  of  that  idea  which,  gaining  strength  from  the  sad  decay  of 
the  French  Navv,  discarded  the  trwlttion»  of  Keppel  and  liodney 
to  devise  a  far  mure  formidiible  and  decisive  optration."  * 

The  writer  next  drawn  a  comparison  Iwtween  the  French  Navy 
in  1782,  at  that  time  commanded  hy  such  men  an  Suflfren, 
D'Ebtaing,  and  De  Grar^se,  well  olhcered,  and  mivnnetl  hy  Keamen 
foil  of  energy  and  contidunce,  with  the  navy  of  the  Itepiiblic  of 
1798,  the  old  officers  gnillotitied  or  emigrated,  the  new  ollicers 
ignorant  and  inexperienced,  Che  crews  brave,  but  undisciplined 
and  demoralized  by  the  principles  of  the  Itevolation. 

Nelson  quickly  perceived  the  disorganized  state  of  the  French 
fleets,  and  accordingly  "  ventured  on  the  most  imjwrtant  occasions 
to  tempt  Providence  in  defiance  of  every  e&talilished  rule." 

Then  follows  a  brief  account  of  Nelson's  boyhood,  his  barly 
esperiences  nt  Rea,  his  examination  for,  and  promotion  to,  the 
i-ank  of  Lieutenant  when  he  was  only  eighteen  and  a  half 
years  old,  his  obtaining  three  years  afterwards  post  rank  and  the 
command  of  a  fri(;ate,  nnd  his  subsequent  services  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  Nelson's  glorious  career  in  kitown  to  all  English- 
men, and  the  object  of  thi^  paper  is  not  to  ^vrite  a  snmmai*y  of  hia 
life,  hut  to  attempt  to  yive  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  uf  an 
honourable  and  talented  French  naval  ojtleer  by  the  study  of  the 
charaeters  of  Jervis  and  Nelson.  An  historical  fact»  however, 
mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  '*  sketches  "  may  be  recalled  as  of 
special  interest  at  the  present  moment.  A  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  of  sixty-six  ships  of  the  liue  was  master  of  the  Channel 
for  a  month  in  the  summer  of  mn,  and  40,000  men  were  waiting 
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on  the  French  coaat  ready  to  invodo  En;^land ;  hot  owing  to  the  diR- 

aSTOement  of  the  i'<iiiniiaiitlerH,  easterly  wiikIb.  want  of  proviaionB, 
luid  scnrv\-,  this  second  Armatiu  rttumed  to  BroHt  without  any 
results. 

The  French  Convention  declftred  war  against  England  and 
-  Holland  on  Ft^bnmry  Ist,  1793,  and  En-xland,  na  has  alwayti  been 
the  case,  fouinl  ;;reat  ditTltniltv  in  manning  her  ships  at  the  outset 
nf  tlie  war.  On  this  point  Admiral  dc  la  (IraWere  prophetically 
remarks:  ^*  The  difticnlty  in  forming  thene  first  crews  .  .  .  will  lie 
ox|>erie."ced  aHaiu.  eveiT  time  that  England  is  called  on  to  face 
an  unforeseen  emergency,  thua  giving  ti>  an  active  and  enterpris- 
ing enemy  the  henefit  of  the  uiDst  favoiinihle  trhanccK  during  the 
first  months  nf  war."  In  this  iriHtanee,  our  t-ommerce  suffered 
Bererely  until  the  Admiralty  was  able  to  man  and  send  out 
fngates  to  protect  it  from  the  French  cruisers  Even  landsmen 
were  impressed,  and  Captain  fellew  iLord  Kxniouth)  partially 
manned  the  ^'i/ii'i'f'  with  Cornish  iiiinerH.  judging  that  men  acciis- 
toinod  to  go  up  and  do^vii  mine-ladders  would  hcmju  lind  themselves 
jit  home  going  aloft.  At  this  jinietiiro,  Nelson,  who  had  been 
fretting  on  half-pay  for  five  years,  was.  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  A;Knitfmtf>H,  a  small  liue-of-battle 
whip  of  sixty-fDur  guns.  Ilia  name  was  well  known  amongst  hliie- 
jaciketn.  and  lu'  found  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a  crew,  "  the  sight 
of  which  tilled  him  with  joy  and  ho]>e."  The  Atjam^mium  was  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean.  "This  station,"  writes  M.  de  la  Graviere, 
"  wah  to  become,  at  a  later  period,  under  Admiral  Jervis,  the  best 
fieh<X)l  of  the  English  Navy,  and  Nelson,  destined  thencefortli  to 
pafls  the  grcat^^-r  part  of  hia  ciueer  there,  was  about  to  ai-quire 
.  .  .  that  |>ecuiiar  experience  which  was  one  day  to  recommend 
him  for  the  command  of  the  Nile  squadron."  The  writer  then 
dwells  on  the  extreme  hitterness  which  marked  the  revolutionary 
war  of  17!l!t.  a^  compared  with  the  w*ar  uIibcIi  had  terminatt^l  in 
1788.  "  What  a  contrast  between  this  lierce  struggle  aiLd  that 
which  had  previoujily  been  enacted  before  onr  eyes.  In  place  of 
those  two  young  noblcH,  who  smiled  as  tliey  fought,  two  peoples, 
mutually  bent  on  slaughter — instead  "f  that  ardour  warlike,  but 
void  of  bittemcBs,  we  find  a  deep-seated  and  resolute  feeling,  the 
precursor  of  great  wars."  Lord  Dunsany,  in  a  foot-note,  remarks, 
tliat  if  this  bitter  feeling  existed  on  the  English  side  ii  was  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  honors  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  Convention  had  issued  a  decree  against  i,'ranling 
quarter.     Wlieu  iidaon  joined  the  Mediterranean  Heel  Lord  HootI 
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naa  Commander- in -Chief,  and  it  was  not  long  bcfoiti  that  dia- 
tingiiialied  seaman  discovered  that  in  the  ciipttiinof  lh&  A<)'iiiiiriinwn 
he  had  an  orticer  worthy  of  hiH  esteem  and  fiiejulship.  '■  In  the 
space  of  six  months,"  writen  M.  de  la  Gravitire,  "  his  Bhip  had  not 
heea  twenty  ilavs  at  anchor,  and  while  the  KngHsh  tieut  ocunitied 
Toalon,  and  dininited  [>a}^KeK8ion  of  it  with  the  RepiihUcan  bat- 
teries, NelsoD,  one  day  at  Naples,  the  next  on  the  coast  of  Corfiica, 
had  not  ceased  to  keep  tinder  xreigfa.  Running  from  Corsica  to 
Sardinia,  or  Tiuiis  to  Lc-Khorn,  uegotiatiiig,  tiybtinj*,  knowinR 
ueithur  feat*  Jior  rcut,  hL*  already  showed  all  the  daring  and 
brunqutrie  of  his  flharactor "  Lord  Hood  frerjuently  offered  to 
promote  Nelson  from  bin  little  64-gun  /if^rmu'wirfiiH  into  a  74-giin 
ship.  "  But  NeUon  could  not  make  up  hie  mhid  to  part  from  hin 
oilicers.  ...  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  nian.  wham  trans- 
actions of  painful  notoriety*  would  aotsni  to  depii-t  hh  unrclimthig 
and  severe,  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  tonder  heart  and  a  moat  afTee- 
lionate  disposition.  The  exercise,  even  of  the  despotic  and  nn 
controlled  authority  with  which  lie  was  long  invested,  had  not  ht'en 
able  to  change  that  tH^uahle  torapf-r  and  affaliility  wliiuli  cUs- 
tinj^uiehed  him  in  private  life,  and  which  lie  carried  into  every 
relation  of  puldie  twirvice.  His  private  corrcHponilence  leaves  no 
possible  doubt  on  this  Hubjec-t.  There  will  not  be  found,  in  the 
"bole  extent  uf  that  voluiuhious  corrfSpondtince  .  .  .  one  ningle 
complaint  a^jainnt  his  ships,  his  ofticers,  or  his  crews.  All  were 
'excellent,'  'devoted,'  "full  of  ardour,'  and  they  all  became  so,  in 
fact,  ander  the  intluenoe  of  his  happy  opttmisin,  and  that-affahle  and 
benevolent  diftposition.  This  was,  indeed,  the  great  art  of  Nelson, 
he  so  well  knew  how  to  elicit  the  particular  talents  of  each  indi- 
vidual, that  tliere  was  no  oHieer  ho  bad  tliat  he  did  not  succeed  in 
obtainii)};  zealous,  aiul  often  even  valuable,  services  from  him." 
This  must  have  bften  the  happief*t  time  of  Nelson's  life.  Lij^ht- 
hearted  as  a  schoolboy,  free  from  domestic  worries,  delighted  with 
hiw  ship,  tuul  popular  with  everyone.  \n'  must  fre<]Uently  ui  after 
years,  when  weigluid  do>wi  with  responsibility,  illhealtb.  and 
mental  anxiety,  have  looked  back  with  a  sigb  to  the  time  when 
he  commanded  the  liappy  old  Aijnmimtum." 

Commenting  on  a  letter  from  Nelson's  father,  humbly  thanking 
an  all-wise  Providence  for  sparing  iiis  son's  life  ui  Calvi,  the  writer 
remarks:  "Nelson  .  .  .  who  was  gifted  with  personal  courage  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  .  .  .  who  hazarded  bis  life  as  resolutely 
afl  any  man  in  the  world,  did  not  disdain  nevertheless  to  fortify 

'  S).  lie  In  <int«ii'ro  i-  ]irubnl>ly  iilldilfiift  i"  llm  nxpimnni  ■•(  l,'«riit«ioli. 
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his  miiui  at  the  hour  of  danger  with  the  pious  Bontiments  of  his 
father.  On  the  eve  of  those  uretii  days,  in  which  he  seldom 
e-scAped  a  wound,  he  experienced  the  necessity  of  collecting  his 
thouKhtB,  and  Herioualy,  but  finuly,  cajeulatia}*  the  chanoew  he  waB 
ahoutto  ran.  In  general  lie  added  a  shorl  prayer  to  hJB  journal." 
Indeed,  the  galUtnt  Frcn'ch  otticcr  intimatoR  that  if  our  sclditrH  and 
sailors  had  not  been  upheld  hy  '  the  remains  of  the  old  Puritan 
fanatifism,"  they  would  "  have  been  swept  away  like  chaff  by  that 
whirlwind  of  tnmi  and  Hhips  forced  on  by  the  revolutionary  hurri- 
i-ane." 

Lord  Hood  returnpd  to  England  in  October,  1794,  leaving  Vice- 
Admiral  Hotbam  in  t«mporary  command.     He  was  to  have  re- 
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turned  to  his  station  in  the  following  April,  but  bis  remonstrances 
on  the  weakness  of  his  fleet  and  on  tlie  neglect  of  the  Admiralty 
in  not  sending  out  Hupplies,  were  urged  with  such  warmth  that  ho 
was  directed,  on  May  '2nil,  to  strike  bis  flag. 

On  November  11th,  ITitri,  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis  was  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Heet.  Vice- 
Admiral  Hotbam,  who  had  been  only  provisionally  appointed, 
Lherefore  held  the  commami  for  about  u  year. 

Nelson  had  a  groat  admiration  for  Lord  Hood,  and  was  very  in- 
dignant when  he  heard  of  his  dismissal.  Lord  Hood's  coniplaints 
may  have  Iwen  urged  with  too  much  vehemence,  but  they  were 


just,  for  "the   squadron  which   he  had  left  to  Admiral  Hotbam 

was,"  writes  >I.  <le  la  Gravic-re,  "destitute  of  everytbiug."  Most 
of  the  ships  were  in  waiit  of  rwpair  and  retitting;  there  were  no 
spare  spars,  and  no  ineHns  of  n^plaem^  nia«tB.  There  is  not  much 
doubt  that  there  was  bad  management  at  home,  hut  this  gigantic 
war  strained  our  resources  to  the  utmost.  Hard  pressed,  however, 
as  oor  arsenals  were,  the  state  of  aiTairs  in  the  French  dockyards 
was  still  mure  deplorable.  "  There  was  neither  timber  nor  rope 
found  to  repair  the  ships  disabknl  im  the  let  Juno  (1711  i) ;  and 
.  .  .  there  were  not  even  provisions  to  give  fhern ;  Hour  anil 
biscuits  were  entirely  deficient."  The  writer  then  detteribos  the 
fleet,  under  the  commflnd  of  Admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse,  putting  to 
8ea  from  Brest,  on  the  Jilst  December.  17iH,  for  a  tfiiitrrn  rriiiitf  in 
the  Bay  of  Bhcajt,  "  with  masts  fished,  because  ib  was  impassible 
to  change  them,  with  the  rigging  in  bad  condition,  and  the  hulls 
imperfectly  repaired  and  caulked.  .  .  .  Such  expeditions  seem 
incredible  in  the  present  day :  ships  at  sea  without  provisions, 
falling  to  pieces  from  old  age  in  the  firat  gale  of  wind* — ships 
sailing  inth  masts  half  cut  in  two,  and  unserviceable  Hgguig — 
these  are  the  miseries  which  this  generation  has  not  known,  and 
cau  scarce  conceive."  These  lines  were  written  hy  the  gallant 
seaman  in  IK40 ;  how  much  more  difticult  must  it  be  for  the  yoimg 
naval  oBicef  of  toMlay  to  reaUee  such  a  stjite  of  things  ! 

Every  English  sailor  who  reads  of  the  dlfliculties  nith  which 
our  brave  foes  had  to  contend  during  the  whole  of  the  Revulu- 
tiouary  War.  cannot  bnt  admire  the  heroic  self-devotion  of  the 
noble  men  who  took  these  ill-fonnd,  badly-ofl&cered,  under-manned 
old  hulks  out  to  meet  "  an  enemy  better  trained,  better  disciplined, 
and  hiiudliug  with  more  ease  their  sails  and  guns."  They  umst, 
indeed,  ui  their  hiatorian's  words,  have  been  "  men  profoundly 
devgted  to  the  cause,  and  of  the  most  exalted  self-denial,  to  engage 
their  honoor  and  reHpousibility  in  these  hopeless  and  deplorable 
enterprises."  Most  vi  the  ollicers  and  gentlemen,  the  tried  and 
proved  seamen  of  the  old  Royalist  Navy  wore  gone,  aud  the 
Committee  of  Publico  Safety  gave  commissions  to  men  "  who  had 
no  more  claim  than  the  fact  of  having  been  long  at  sea,"  many 
"  gunners,  sail-makers,  caulkers,  carpenters,  and  boatswains,  of 
whom  the  greater  pai't  ^uuld  nut  read  or  writ«  .  .  .  obtained  the 
rank  of  officer,  aud  even  of  captain."'  \     Worse  still,  the  Committee 

'  'lliroe  »hi\M  ul  M.  VilUrot  Joyduifl'ii  flort  fotiiiilered  aliartly  nn«r  lenrtnit  l^rmit, 
und  >  (ouHli,  Cf  ytftHitt,  WM  IomI  on  tboconat  of  BriUany. 
t  JTAe  Last  Muval  Wnr,  tiA.  i..  p.  188. 
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"  gave  ntkval  rank  to  young  men,  without  knowledge,  without  talent, 
without  expericnLT.  ami  without  an  uxuminatiou." 

'riie  rrewH  of  the  flhipw  thnn  tiffiL-ereil  were  deeply  iuibiit-d  with 
the  spirit  of  thjit  i-evoKitioiiary  e|mch.  Tl»e  men  tbiiftht  gallantly 
as  all  Frenchman  do  tiRht.  hut  they  "never  strove  to  secure 
HUt:c«»»  liy  previous  care  anil  traininp."  Truly  could  M.  de  la 
(iraviere  say  :  "  Neitht-r  tlie  miuiher  of  Une-of-battle  ships  which 
we  aaHPUibied.  nor  the  gallantry  of  those  who  fought  iu  them, 
eould  supply  the  plaro  of  that  which  was  wanting  in  our  Heet — 
a  iftXKl  "rtjfttiiiatiitn,  urtimaiiHitip.  rtm!  that  ittiijuli'rur  wh'uii  larly 
KtKC€*t  in  war  t'lutnidm."  "  It  was,"  continuca  the  chJvalrouH  and 
patriutic  M-aman.  "  iin  unhappy,  hut  still  an  heroir  war,  which 
thus  held  on  its  way  during  twenty  years.  In  our  opinion,  the  Hvil 
Htars  undor  which  our  Bailors  fought  throughout  that  period  have 
never  Wen  Hufficiwitly  dwelt  on :  nor  has  it  evor  hoen  siirtieieiitly 
explained  to  what  an  extent  our  institutions  were  at  fault.  They 
have  never  lieen  sufficiently  honoured  fur  their  noble  resignation, 
their  hopel^HM  combats,  their  Helf-sacrifiees,  without  illusion  and 
without  fear.  .  .  .  '  Siu'ceais.'  Nelson  would  often  say,  '  covern 
many  faults,  but  how  many  brilliant  dce<ls  are  fur  ever  concealed 
under  a  defeat ! "" 

It  would  be  n»  well  for  us  to  hear  in  mind,  before  making  "  Ftule 
Britannia  ''  after -diinu'r  hiJeechoH  with  patriotie  iilIusiouK  to  the  Nile 
tuid  Trafalgar,  thai  the  diaciphne  and  orgaiiisiation  of  the  French 
navy  in  Ihone  duvH  were  very  different  from  what  thoy  are  now. 

On  the  SlHh  Novwuher,  17!l/),  Admiral  Str  John  Jervts  arrived 
in  the  Bay  of  St.  Fiorenzo,  *  and,  hoi»tuig  hi»  tlajj  on  board  the 
Vi'-torft,  took  over  the  eonnuand  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  from 
VicB-Admiral  Hyde  i'arker,  who,  about  a  month  previously,  had 
bueeeeded  to  the  tvl  intvrrm  eouiujaiid  on  Viee-Adnimil  Hothani 
returning  to  England.  ■"  The  day,"  writes  W.  Jurien  de  la 
Graviere,  "  on  which  Admiral  .lerns  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
I'(V(<'rv  will  ever  be  held  memorable  by  the  British  unyy  as  the  wtart- 
ingpouit  whence  ittsJieetsconimeneud  their  career  of  conqueats.  .  .  . 
Sir  .lohn  Jervis  had  panned  his  flixtieth  year  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  coiniuand  of  tlu-  ^leilttermnean  hipindron.  Still  young  in 
mind  and  in  constitution,  he  had  eoneeived  the  great  project  of  an 
entire  naval  reform,  and  was  tii*mly  bent  upon  i^arrying  out,  on  a 
large  scale,  the  iiexs  priueipleti  that  he  practised  auccosHfully 
towards  the  end  uf  the  Americau  war,  iu  tho  Fumlnt^aiii.-f     The 

*  On  N'.W.  cuimt  of  Coi'^ii-u.  and  kIiuuI  I'M  link's  U.S.K.  nf  Tnuloii. 
t  A  Biw  Iwu-dtfohcr  ■.■ajilurt'J  (ruui  lb»  Frcm'ti  in  1738. 
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English  navy  has  nut  forgotteu  with  what  fveliii^ti  uf  deferential 
fear  the  yonng  officors  of  that  imriod,  anxious  to  stniiy  a  modtl  so 
wiehrated  for  order  and  disiripline,  wery  accustomed  to  present 
Chomsclvcs  on  board  this  uaguilicent  voBsel,  and  encounter  the 
bevere  and  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  stern  baronet." 

Up  to  tliis  jwriod,  Lord  ITood  had  been  Selson's  tHuu  nietU  uf  a 
commander-in-chief.  Writing  to  his  brother,  he  sayH ;  "They 
havo  forced  the  firut  officer  of  our  (ierviee  away  from  his  command. 
.  .  .  The  al>sence  of  Lord  Hood  i&  a  national  calamity."  But, 
M.  de  la  Gramre  writeH.  the  flag  of  Sir  John  Jen-is  "  waw  hardly 
Men  on  board  tlie  ViVfofy  before  the  presence  of  a  new  commander- 
in>eUief  wa!>  MJiisibly  felt,  and  in  a  few  months  the  Hpirit  of  the 
fleet  had  undergone  a  complete  chan<^e.  .  .  .  The  i)ro(,'re8s  of  the 
navy  was  working  in  the  uiloni  reformation  of  Knglitth  discipline. 
.  .  .  Nobody  was  more  ready  to  <lo  justice  to  the  happy  efforts 
of  Admiral  Jervis  than  Xelson.  *  Never,'  he  wrote,  addrey^ing 
Lord  St.  Vinecnt,  'never  will  England  again  boast  HUeh  a  Miuadron 
aw  that  with  whitdi  you  have  entrusted  Tue.  It  is  to  you  lirBl  that 
the  victory  of  Aboukir  is  due,  and  1  hope  the  country  will  not 
forget  it.'  '• 

M.  de  la  Granere  (juotea  other  extraets  from  Nelson's  letters. 
hhowinK  the  very  high  esteem  he  had  for  JerviK.  "It  in  to  the 
great  and  enceUent.  Earl  St.  Viiuatnt,''  said  he  in  a  letter  to  Loiil 
Keith  in  1709,  "  that  we  owe  all  our  zeal  and  ardour  for  the 
wrvice."  "  I  have  never,"  repeated  be,  during  the  expedition  of 
the  Baltic,  "  seen  any  fleet  that  could  compare  with  those  twenty 
sliips  that  Herved  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  comparison  with  the 
ofliceru  brought  up  in  that  school,  all  otheru  betray  a  want  of 
rewtircos  that  surprises  me." 

Admiral  Juricn  de  la  (travicre,  hinifielf  a  thorough  seaman  and 
disciplinarian,  and  imbued  with  a  »Ieep  love  of  his  country  and 
biH  profession,  speaks  in  t«rmH  of  the  most  sincere  admiration  of 
Karl  St.  Vincent  as  a  naval  administrator,  and  as  this  [mper  only 
pur|iortH  to  reproduce  the  gallant  Frendi  officer's  estimate  of  the 
charactoi-s  of  our  two  greatest  admirals,  I  offer  no  apology  for 
(juoting  him  at  considerablt;  length.  "  The  attention  of  Sir  John 
Jen-ia,"  writes  M,  de  la  Graviere.  "  when  he  undertook  the  import- 
ant refonuation  that  be  had  in  view,  was  turned  to  three  princii>al 
fioiuts,  viz.,  the  iirder  and  oteantim.'as  of  the  ubips,  the  exercise 
of  arms,  and  the  discipline  of  the  squadron.  Two  diseases 
freqoently  ravaged  the  navy  at  thin  pftrii>il :  the  sciu'vy  and 
typhus  fever.    The  use  of  acidtt  hn<l  already  begun  to  preserve  the 
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Euglisb  \'e6sel«  agaitiMt  the  foriuer  scourge,  but  the  t>-phu8  feier 
wiiH  4>fteii  till!  conH(>i|imnce  of  critwiiini^  a  lai'f^u  number  of  meu 
witliin  daiup  nml  narrow  liinitfl.  .  .  .  Admiral  Jervis  pointed  out, 
with  the  experience  and  autburity  of  forty-eight  years*  service, 
the  precautions  npcessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
fever.  Uy  his  orders  a  large  *  Sick  Bay  *  was  arranged  on  board 
every  ship,  »n  the  fore  part  of  the  main  deck,  divided  by  a  move- 
able bulk-head  and  ventilated  by  two  large  purtH.  He  ub«o 
unjoined  the  weekly  serabbtng  of  liainmoi-ks  and  bedding,  and 
forbade  the  tvasbing  of  the  lower  deck^t  and  orlops;*  while,  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  his  ordera,  he  required  tliat  the  details  of 
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these  |)enc»dieul  preeuutions,  ati  well  aa  tbuiie  of  uleantinosti,  should 
be  minutely  entered  in  the  ship's  h)g8." 

The  writer,  in  a  note,  gives  aii  extriuil  from  a  work  by  M.  Charles 
Dupin,  upon  the  British  navy,  showing  bow  auceessful  these  sani- 
tary precautions  proved— accord  big  to  M.  Dupin,  the  percentage  on 
the  sick  list  in  our  squadrouH  from  177!*  to  1782  was  thirty  ;  from 
1793  to  17%  it  was  twenty-four ;  from  17W7  to  IHOC),  fourteen  ;  and 
from  IHOI  to  IHOU  the  number  of  sick  on  board  the  British  fleet 
only  ttveragwl  eigh,t  out  of  every  hundred  on  board. 

This  stem  disciplinarian's  solicitude  for   the  well-being  of  hia 
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mon  rcRPmbled  an  ftniioas  mother's  cure  for  her  children's  health. 
He  iusisted  oq  flannel  being  worn  next  to  the  ekin,  and  gave  orders 
that  the  pursers  tthould  provide  flannel  shirts  or  waistuoatH,  and 
Ihat  the  moment  a  man  complained  of  "  a  catarrh,  coogh,  or  even 
a  common  cold,  be  Bhoulcl  Ije  obliged  to  put  on  one."  "  Having 
thoB,"  continues  M.  de  la  Graviere,  "  censured  to  himself  healthy 
crews.  Sir  John  Jervis  turned  his  thoughts  towards  rendering  them 
formidable  to  the  enemy.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
American  war.  be  had  obfierved  that  in  all  warfare  where  artillery 
is  usL'd  the  greatest  successes  were  found  en  the  side  of  the  best 
gunners."  Constant  cruising  would  make  the  men  sailors,  but  to 
make  them  gunners  they  must  have  frequent  drills  as  well. 
Nothing  strikes  one  more  whilst  reading  the  accounts  of  our  great 
naval  wars  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  than  the  secondary 
part  allotted  to  gunnery.  The  seamanship  was  perfection,  hut  the 
guns  seem  seldom  to  have  been  used  except  in  action.  There  was 
no  generally  recognised  system  of  gunnery,  and  consetiuently  every 
ship  was  her  own  Kxn-Ucnt.  Sir  Jolm  Jervis,  M.  do  la  Graviore 
writes,  noticed  "  that  of  all  oxercisos,  thoRe  that  seemed  the  most 
neglected,  namely  the  military  drills,  appeared  to  him  the  most 
important."  He,  therefore,  directed  that  every  day,  whether  in 
harlwur  or  at  sea,  a  general  or  partial  exercise  shonlil  take  place  on 
hoard  every  ship  in  the  squadron.  The  fleets,  therefore,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  were  in  good  gunnery 
order,  but  gim-drUI,  as  a  rale,  was  at  this  time  neglected  in  our 
other  squadrons. 

Under  tliis  great  soiiimun,  says  our  gallant  author,  "  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet  l)ecame  a  formidable  squadron.  Every  man  per- 
formed his  duty.  The  captains  stood  in  awe  of  their  chief,  and 
never  su£fered  in  their  subordinates  acts  of  negligence  for  which 
they  themselves  wotdd  have  been  held  responsible."  However, 
"  the  eictreme  severity  of  the  Admiral  extinguishbd  neither  the 
zeal  nor  the  enterprise  of  the  British  rieet.  Jervis  was  exacting 
and  infleiible.  but  be  sincerely  loved  those  officers  whose  worth  and 
devotion  to  the  service  he  had  cauae  tu  appreciate ;  luid  hia  friend- 
ship,  always  active  and  zealous,  atoned  for  many  of  his  more 
rigorous  measnres.  ...  No  admiral  ever  undertook  with  more 
warmth  the  defence  of  the  true  servants  of  the  State  against  the 
yrtjtiyet  of  the  arihtocracy.  .  .  .  The  political  frieod  of  Fox,  Grey, 
and  A\TiitbreBd,  Sir  John  Jervis  .  .  .  voted  with  the  Whigs  till  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1798.  Liko  them  he  had  remonstrated 
against  this  war,  as  useless,  impolitic,  and  lamentable.    When  it 
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vas  declared,  he-  resigned  his  seat  to  take  an  active  part  in  it. 
Never  did  bis  opinions  an  a  man  interfere  with  hid  dnty  as  an 
officer  ;  and,  in  bin  character  as  a  commander,  he  was  true  to  the 
principles  he  hod  defended  on  the  opposition  benches,  and  ex- 
tended Iuh  patronage  only  to  thnse  officers  who  had  named  it  by 
their  fwrvices.  .  .  .  Nelson,  Troubridge,  and  Hallowell,  all  ofBcere 
whom  he  subsequently  distinguished,  were  strangers  to  him  when 
be  took  <x)mmand  of  the  Mediterranean.  Sparing  of  praise  and 
of  recommendations,  be  waited  long,  uotwitbhtanding  the  esteem  In 
which  he  held  them,  before  he  brought  them  into  the  notice  of  the 
Admiralty."  Diseiplinc  was  the  point  which  touched  this  great 
naval  administrator  the  most  nearly,  for  "  discipline,"  as  M.  de 
la  Gravi^re  says,  "  was,  in  his  sight,  the  surest  roa<l  to  success/' 
and  it  was  one  of  Nelson's  chief  recommendations  to  Jervis  that 
he  could  rely  npon  his  support  towards  the  restoration  of  disci- 
pline. "  It  is  not  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  men  that 
I  apprehend,"  he  wrote  to  Nelson,  "but  the  imprudent  talk  of  the 
officers.  .  ■  .  That  is  the  real  danger,  and  the  true  cause  of  insub- 
ordination." With  refereiK'^e  to  this  passage  Admiral  de  lu  (Ira- 
vi^re  remarks:  "Jorvis  was  right;  the  discipline  of  the  fleet 
depends  upon  that  of  the  wardroom.  On  the  point  of  subordination 
the  example  should  be  set  by  the  superiors,  and  Admiral  Jervis 
did  not  overlook  this  fact.  .  .  .  And  it  was  by  striking  at  the 
offenders  of  highest  rank  that  he  maiotained  discipline.  .  .  . 
Calm  and  ReriouH  in  his  official  intorcoursc  with  others,  he  was 
sometimes  caustic  and  hitter  in  bis  reproaches,  though  he  ever 
abstained  from  uttering  anything  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  those 
who  were  the  object  of  hie  cenaurcs.  '  If  you  let  them  mix  so 
much  gull  with  your  ink,'  he  wrote  in  1800  tt*  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  '  you  will  drive  every  ofticer  of  fcoHng  and  worth  ont  of 
the  service.' '" 

"Such  was  the  man,"  writes  Admiral  de  la  tiraviere  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  interesting  sketch  of  Ear!  St.  Vincent's  character, 
"such  was  the  man,  who,  dying  in  18*23,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  after  having  commanded  three  great  fleets,  served  in  three 
great  wars,  survivftd  three  generations  of  naval  men,  fought  uuder 
Keppel,  and  seen  Nelson  and  ColJingwood  light  under  bim,  carried 
into  his  retirement,  in  1807,  the  immortal  honour  of  having  for- 
tified the  discipline  of  the  British  navy." 

Sir  John  JerviH  hail  a  fleet  of  soventy-aix  sail  of  all  sorts  under 
his  command.  A  pai't  of  these  were  detdched  to  "  observe  "  Cadiz. 
Nelson,  in  the  AinivtcmtwH  (with  a  bix^ad  pendant  i,  and  Hve  frigates 
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and  corvettcR,  cruisGd  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  assist  the  Austrians. 
Several  ehips  were  employed  in  escorting  convoys,  pumshiiig  Bar- 
bary  pirates,  ahowixig  the  flag  at  neutral  and  allied  porti<»  and 
atherdutiea;  whilst  tiie  Cominaiider-in-Cbief,  with  a  squadron  of 
thirteen  vbsscIh,  Raileil  for  Toulon  on  January  7th,  1706,  and 
blockaded  that  port.  In  the  view  of  a  recent  discusHion  at  the 
B.U.S.  Inatitution,  the  following  passage  from  M.  de  la  Gravi^re's 
work  will  be  read  with  interest :  "  Jervis  and  Nelson  differed 
as  to  the  plan  of  the  blockade  (of  Toulon)-  Jervia  wished  to  watch' 
tlie  enemy  so  cloticly  that  he  could  net  attempt  to  leave  the  port. 
NelBon,  on  tlie  f-ontrm-y.  wished  to  leave  the  way  open  to  him, 
watch&d  by  a  few  frigates,  and  to  give  him  chase  as  soon  as  he 
should  fltand  out  to  sea.  The  latter  proposition  was  the  Iioldost; 
but  that  of  Jervis  afforded  the  Ijest  protection  to  British  commerce; 
and  besides  this,  Jervis  had  promisod  the  Austrian  generals  that 
the  fleet  should  not  leave  the  Toulon  station." 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting,  even  in  these  latter  days,  in 
Admiral  de  la  Graviere's  account  of  Nelson's  proceedings  in  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  but  we  must  of  neeossity  pass  it  hy.  Nelson  was 
much  struck  with  the  ease  with  which  the  French  Republican 
army — a  "ragged"  army  composed  of  youths,  and  "even  num- 
bering in  its  ranks  children  of  fourteen "— constantly  defeated 
picked  Austrian  troops,  and  he  never  spoke  of  France  with  so  much 
respect  as  at  this  time ;  and,  according  to  our  author.  Nelson 
whilst  on  this  duty  pcrfiirracd  "  the  only  act  of  courtesy  of  which 
he  was  ever  guilty  towards  a  Frcnehman,"  by  returning  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Republic  at  Genoa  a  box  captured  off  Oueglia, 
and  belonging  to  a  general  oflicer  in  the  Frenuh  army. 

In  September,  179)!,  Spain  declared  war  against  England,  and 
Holland  had  already  joined  the  French  alliance.  The  Spanish 
fleet  left  Cadiz,  and,  effecting  a  junction  with  the  French  fleet  at 
Tonlon,  the  strength  of  the  allied  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  . 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  Line- of- bat  tie  ships  and  twenty  frigates. 
Sir  John  Jervis  was  ordered  to  evacuate  Corsica,  and  to  withilraw 
his  fleet  from  the  Moditerraneiin.  With  lifteen  line-of-battle  ships, 
some  frigates,  and  a  convoy  containing  troops  and  stores  from 
Bastia,  Calvi,  and  Ajaccio,  early  in  November  Jervis  left  the 
anchorage  in  the  Bay  of  St-  Fiorenzo,  and,  after  encountering  heavy 
gales*  and  suffering  inueh  from  want  of  provisionSjt  the  Mediter- 

•  Two  oE  thtt  conTo;  uuik,  nnil  the  Capltin  §tD4  EzceHenf  ftftoh  loat  a  lower-mnat. 
t  M.  A«  In  fSraTitrm  (italic:  '-Tlw  crrwn  were  rwIuLitd  lo  giio-third  of  thsir  ordiMTj 
nttlons.     tl  WDB  otcvwary  to  Kl*e  th«m  th«  >><i>iHiping>  of  tbo  brMnl-rooma,  lobMir 
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ranean  fleet,  on  December  let,  anchored  under  the  guas  of  Oib< 
raltar,  a.nd  thus  in  the  ffr&ai  Europoan  inland  Hea  not  one  Bntlnh 
pendant  was  to  be  found.  This  masterly  retreat  was  carried 
out  almost  under  the  eyes  of  an  enemy's  Heet  conaisting  of  thirty- 
eight  sail  of  the  line  and  twenty-four  frigates.  Well  may  Admiral 
do  hi  Gravidre  exclaim:  "This  formidable  force,  neverthelesa, 
penuitted  Sir  John  Jcrvis  quietly  to  effect  his  retreat !  " 

But  the  Mediterranean  wati  not  long  without  tho  presence  of  a 
British  war-ship.  Porto- Ferrajo,  in  Elba,  occupied  by  an  Rnglisb 
garrison  since  July,  1796,  had  not  been  evacuated  when  onr  troops 
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were  withdrawn  from  Corsica.  It  was  to  Nelson  that  Jorvis  dele- 
gated the  dangerous  and  hononrnhln  duty  of  returning  to  the 
Mediterranean,  running  tlie  gauntlet  of  the  alliiid  hostile  fleet,  and 
rescuing  the  small  force  loft  in  Elba.  "  He  alone,"  our  author 
writes,  "waB  capable  of  fulfilling  this  miaaion,  and  of  penetrating 
fuarlescly  to  the  farthu.st  point  of  the  >rcditerranean,  ....  aban- 
doned by  England  to  the  united  flagK  of  France  and  Castile."  The 
old  Atftmrmtwji,  worn  out  by  service,  had  been  sent  to  England, 
and  Nelson's  broad  pendant  was  now  flying  on  board  the  Cnptaiii, 
74.    Changing  his  pendant  from  the  Cajitain  to  the  Minerca,  a 

thrir  jtM  ^DUplBlnlii,  And  to  "tIuimi  tho!r  lUlTeriiurA.  i^ir  John  Jerv»  wu  biexurftbte 
aiut  (lid  Obl  doTinto  tui  inrh  from  his  «unr»o ;  bat  he  proinifleil  lh«  miMi  tlint  Ilia  pn>- 
irialotis  thi^y  hnd  hetn  deprived  o(  ahonld  b«  lAltblctly  relumed  to  tham  in  mcnty." 
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frigate,  Nelson,  accompanied  by  the  Blanche,  also  ft  frigate,  left 
Gibraltar  for  a  service  of  Uougw  aui!  exciteuieul  most  thoroughly 
congenial  tu  his  daring  and  fiery  temiH'ranuiiit. 

A  ftiw  davH  from  tlit;  Kr>ek  lie  sif^Situd  atui  cliased  two  Spanish 
frigatos,  and  captured  one,  the  Safnua,  who  offered  a  moat  gallant 
resiatauco;*  hnt  Nelson  was  obliged  to  abandon  her.  after  receiving 
her  captain's  sword  on  board  the  Minena,  to  a  Si^aniah  squadron 
of  two  ships  of  the  line  iind  two  frigates  that  appeared  in  sight  at 
the  close  of  the  action.  Nelson  arrived  at  Porto-Forrajo  without 
further  adventureH,  but  fonnd  thiit  (ieueml  dt:  Burgh,  who  com- 
niaiidud  in  Elba,  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in  quitting  the 
island  without  specilic  instructions  from  England.  The  commo- 
dore therefore  withdrew  the  naval  establishmL'nt  and  stores,  and 
made  all  spoed  to  rejoin  Su-  John  Jurvis  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the 
appointed  rendezvous.  On  the  morning  of  B'ebruary  18th,  Nelson 
rejoined  his  great  leader,  briiitiin^  with  bim  the  welcoma  news  that 
two  days  before  he  had  feueu  the  Spanish  fleet,  off  the  entrimce  to 
the  Straits.  The  Commodore  was  ordered  to  re-hoist  his  broad 
pendant  on  hoard  the  Captain,  and  our  look-out  frigates  having 
sighted  the  enemy,  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  sunset  made  the 
signal  to  prepare  for  action,  sail  in  two  columns,  and  keep  close 
order  during  the  night.  Jcrns,  as  our  gallant  author  writes,  was 
now  to  reap  the  reward  of  the  labour  and  anxiety  that  he  }iad 
for  HO  long  bestowed  in  perfecting  the  discipline  and  gunnery  of 
the  ships  under  his  command.  The  Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  one 
four-decker  [SaiUmma  TritiUiml),  six  three-deckers,  niueteeji  two- 
dBckoTB,  and  eleven  frigates ;  whilst  the  English  Admiral  was  only 
at  the  bead  of  six  three-deckers,  nine  two-deckers,  four  frigates, 
and  two  corvettes.  Notwithstanding  this  great  disparity  of  foroe» 
Jervis,  full  of  confidence,  was  determined  that  the  enemy  should 
not  escape.  The  details  of  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  fought 
on  the  llth  i'ebruary,  1797,  are  known  to  all  students  of  naval 
history,  but  by  no  one  have  the  exciting  incidents  of  that  memor- 
able Valentine's  Day  been  more  impartially  rendered  than  by 
Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere.  His  clear  and  vivid  account, 
admirably  illustrated  by  three  plans,  of  this  gitjat  sea  fight  could 
be  understood  'Bven  by  landsuiea.  The  descripUous  of  Nelson 
quitting  the  line,  and  thro\\'tug  himself  across  the  bows  of  tho 
huge  Saritisima  Triuuttul ;  of  bis  critical  position  when  exposed  to 

*  The  fitMnii  v/ii*  >4))lt'n<UdIy  (.■ommamtt d  br  Dvn  Jacobo  Situirt.  u  dcvconiliiiit  uf  llin 
Duke  <it  Bvrwiiik.  In  IbU  itctiun  Ihn  S[)iu))Brdfi  lost  t(34  mun  inclndinf;  dvmj  afflctr 
«xcMf  I  tho  Cnj>Uui,  to  whoui  NelioD  ixitumcd  bis  sword, 
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the  firo  of  thia  monster,  aa  well  »a  tliat  of  the  Salraiior  M  MnnAo^ 
the  San  Jo$e,  the  Han  Xtct'lat,  and  two  other  Unc-of-batlle  ships ; 
and  of  his  chivalrous  rescue  bv  the  noble  CoUingwood,  are  written 
by  the  pen  of  a  sympatlietic  and  generoaa  sailor,  who  thoroughly 
appreciatea  the  f^ius  and  heroism  uf  these  tvo  ffKAi  men — men 
who  for  their  whole  lifetime  nearly  were  his  ftinntry'B  bitt<-*ri'»t 
foes.  Writes  the  gallant  French  Admiral :  "  It  must,  indeed,  have 
been  a  glorioutt  moment  for  CoUingwood  when  he  covered  his  rival's 
and  friend'a  ship.  .  .  .  The  precision  of  that  manoeuvre,  the  rapid 
coup  tViril  that  had  Bhown  ita  possibility,  the  t^nerous  feeling  that 
had  suggested  the  thonght,  were  worthy  of  the  intrepid  officer 
designed  to  eunive  Nelson,  and  console  England  for  his  loss.  It 
was  a  truly  noble  affection  which  united  these  two  men.  Founded 
on  mutual  esteem,  it  lasted  through  long  years  and  trying  events 
to  that  ill-omened  day  on  which  France  was  to  learn  at  Trafalgar 
the  value  and  the  result  of  such  a  cordial  union  between  her 
enemy's  chiefs."  Commenting  on  the  results  of  Jerviw's  victory, 
M.  de  la  Graviore  continues  :  "  Nelson  bad  at  last  found  an  occa- 
sion worthy  uf  himself,  and  ])ublic  opinion  uuaniiuouHly  decreed 
him  the  glory  of  having,  by  his  daring  manueuvre,  ensured  the 
capture  of  the  B[>anish  ships  taken.  .  .  .  When  he  presented 
himself  on  board  the  VirUtri/,  Sir  John  Jorvis  embraced  him,  and 
refused  to  accept  the  sword  of  the  Spanish  Vice- Admiral."  Some 
captaiiih,  jealous  of  Nelson,  tried  to  depreciate  his  conduct,  and 
called  the  attention  of  Sir  John  Jervis  to  the  Commodore's  dis- 
olwdionce  of  orders.  "  I  saw  it,'"  said  Jervis  ;  "  and  if  ever  you 
commit  such  a  breach  of  orders,  I  will  forgive  you  also." 

H.  de  la  Qraviere  is  of  opinion  that,  imiiortant  ns  the  victory  off 
t'aite  Bt.  Vincent  undoubtedly  was,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  placed 
ill  the  Bame  nink  with  the  brilliant  viptories  gained  over  the  French 
6eets  by  Rodney,  Ilood,  or  Nelson.  The  Spaniards  were  no  longer 
very  formidable  foes.  "  In  the  event  of  this  treaty,"  wrote  Nelson 
in  1790,  "  leading  to  a  Mar  between  between  us  and  the  Spiuiiards,  1 
am  sure  tliat  their  fleet  wilt  be  easily  disi>osed  of,  if  it  is  nut  in  better 
wmdition  J-hau  when  they  were  our  allies."  Again  he  says:  "  The 
Spaniards  build  fine  ships,  but  they  cannot  make  fine  crews.  The 
men  of  their  fleet  are  bad,  and  tbeir  oihcurs  are  still  worse."  In  a 
foot-note  M.  de  la  Gravierc  states  that  the  Spanish  fleet  at  St. 
Vincent  had  barely  sixty  or  eighty  seamen  on  board  each  ship — 
the  rest  of  the  crews  had  been  collected  from  the  Holds  and  prisoits, 
and,  "according  to  English  historians,"  when  ordered  to  go  aloft, 
"fell  on  their  kneeii  panicstruck,  and  declared  that  they  would 
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rather  be  cut  to  pieces  wboro  tboy  were  than  oxpoac  themBclves  to 
certain  death  io  attempting  to  aocompIiHfa  b  service  of  such 
danger."* 

England,  indeed,  wag  in  a  parlouB  slate  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Gape  St.  Vincent.  Three  great  lluL>t»  were  endeavouring  to  form  a 
jmiction  to  iavmlo  her  shores  ;  syinptomH  of  mutiny  wore  dovelop- 
ing  in  the  Cbaunel  fleet ;  she  waa  deserted  by  her  allies ;  the 
French  rctvolutionary  armies  were  carrying  all  before  them  on  the 
Bhine  and  in  Italy ;  the  Bault  had  stopped  uash  pajiuonts ;  Pitt 
waa  losing  the  uonuuaud  of  thu  XIuuso  of  CommonH,  and  there  wa^ 
a  load  outcry  for  peace  almost  at  any  price.  The  victory  of  Sir 
John  JerWs  over  the  BpaiUHh  fleet  was,  therefore,  moat  opportune, 
and  the  uewH  was  received  in  England  with  universal  joy,  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  revived^  iind  Pitt's  tott*ring  ministry  faced  with 
rsneved  strength  the  great  and  serious  dangers  with  which  the 
country  was  threatened!  at  home  and  abroatl. 

For  the  victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  Sir  John  Jervis  was  ad- 
vanced to  on  earldom,  with  a  pension  of  £3,000.  Nelson,  who  had 
attained  the  ranfa  of  Rear-Admiral  by  seniority  (at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight)  on  February  20th,  wub  made  a  K.B.,  a  distinction 
eqaivalent  to  a  G.C.B.  of  to-day.  He  was  again  sent  to  Porto- 
Ferriyo  to  bring  away  the  English  garrison,  and,  after  performing 
this  duty  satisfactorily,  ho  returned  to  Lord  Bt.  Vincent's  fleet, 
which  was  blockading  Cadiis,  and  was  ordered  to  hoist  bis  flag  on 
board  the  TkeaeM,  74. 

*  Tba  SiMOJah  mvy  of  to^dii;  In  oKcKnA  ud  luiiaetl  by  •mbw  worthy  of  tbo 
ooutry  that  patnaiBed  CImatophor  GoluubuM. 

(To  6c  amtinucd.) 
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HEN  there  was  a  talk  about  raising  a  regiment  uf 
gentlemeu  Volunteera,  men  who  were  to  be  fair 
shots  aiid  riders,  who  were  to  fight  thti  Boers 
with  their  own  vveu{H)ns,  aiiil  to  avenge  our  defeat 
in  the  ill-fiit«d  Boor  war,  my  imag^iatiuu  was 
tired,  and  I  at  once  resolved  to  enrol  myself  as  a 
trooper  in  Colonel  Methuen's  regiment  of  mounted 
infantry,  and  to  do  my  best  to  earn  a  "  babble  reputation  at  (he 
cannon's  mouth." 

One  of  three  hundred  men,  I  sailed  from  Suuthamptoii  on  board 
the  Union  Liner  Sjtarlan  ;  another  contuigent  having  sailed  a  week 
previously  on  board  the  Currie  Liner,  the  J'tmbroke  Castlf. 

(n  due  coui'Se  we  reached  Madeira,  and,  haviiig  coaled  there, 
steamed  away  for  8t.  Helena.  The  weather  was  delightful :  the  men 
wore  real  good  felluws,  and  the  time  passed  moHt  agreeably.  Our 
officers  took  groat  interest  in  us,  and  looked  after  us  very  carefully. 
We  were  well  fed,  and  "all  went  merry  aa  a  marriage  bell." 

From  St.  Helena  there  waa  a  chance  of  catching  the  home  mail, 
and  the  troopers  might  be  seen  in  every  conceit-able  attitude  scattered 
about  the  deck  writing  for  dear  life  to  the  "girls  they'd  left  behind 
them.'*  Christmas  day  was  spent  on  board,  and  a  jully  spree  we 
had ;  the  canteen  was  opened,  and  champagne  flowed  hke  water. 
On  the  26th  we  steamed  into  Table  Bay.  Here  we  spied  our  chief 
uomiug  off  to  us  in  u  small  boat,  iie  was  a  tine,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  hojidsome  man,  with  a  heavy  moustache,  and  hits  left 
breast  covered  with  well-earned  decorations. 

We  only  remained  two  hours  in  Cape  Town ;  and  having  got  rifles, 
blankets,  and  eighty  rounds  per  man,  we  at  one  entrained  en  route 
for  the  Orange  river  terminus.  From  there  we  marched  to  Lang- 
ford,  near  Ho])0  Town,  wbere  our  camp  was  pitched.  It  was  very 
sandy,  and  the  beat  was  great.     Htill,  I  never  felt  litter  in  my  life. 
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"Yfe  atom  with  tho  sun  nnd  went  to  bod  with  it.  1  found  it  bust  to 
work  all  day,  an  sleeping  during  the  heat  of  the  day  made  me  feol 
seedy  and  stupid. 

We  drilled  regularly  and  with  a  will,  and  bad  a  good  deal  of 
rille  shooting,  being  careful  to  practice  at  imkuowu  distancee. 

Wii  were  einfriilarly  fortunate  in  our  adjutant,  (laptain  Gordon, 
of  the  loth  HuH»^ar».  He  whb  tail,  of  Hpleiidid  [>byHi(jtie,  a  good 
rider,  a  good  shot,  sang  a  good  song,  very  well  up  to  bin  work,  and 
commanded  our  admiration  and  re&pect ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the  ideal 
of  a  dashing  cavalry  soldier. 

Of  courso  the  inevitable  Irishman  was  with  ua,  and  bis  "bulb" 
amused  us  not  a  little.  One  day,  when  he  was  Orderly  Corporal, 
he  sang  out :  "  How  many  of  yiz  In  the  tint  ?  " 

"  Five,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  turn  out  the  half  of  yiz,"  said  Paddy. 

One  day.  when  instructing  a  coupk;  of  men  in  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
he  was  hoard  to  speak  as  follows  :  "  The  rifle  is  a  wiiwn  composed 
of  two  metals,  one  's  wood  and  the  other  'a  iron."  He  also  used 
to  allurm  that  the  Irish  Constabulary  had  the  bnest  **  physic  "  of 
anybody  in  tho  world. 

Our  uniform  was  i:ompoBcd  of  brown  corduroy,  putUra,  and  a 
brown  hat,  like  a  Spanish  sumhrero.  The  officers  wore  exactly  the 
same  uniform  as  the  men,  with  the  addition  of  a  hug  of  braid 
round  the  cuffs  of  their  tunics;  a  lieutenant  one  ring,  a  captain  two, 
and  HO  on.  They  also  carried  riiles,  so  that  picking  them  off  would 
be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 

ThiiH,  a  Transvaal  newspaper  subsequently  stated,  was  not  fair 
fighting. 

The  whole  force  comprised  about  5,000  men,  under  the  intrepid 
and  dashing  Sir  Charles  Warreu.  1  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  memory  some  vorses  by  Sergeant  Pat  O'Hara  of  the  6th 
DragoonB,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  regai-d. 

It  ivaa  II  Htuul  Aiid  ^Bllant  toro«, 

CompOKr-il  of  tho  Tiinj^ooii*, 
Of  VolantMirH  tlireo  rcKiiiMiito 

And  aomu  piuniwiriuK  cuoni. 
Tlirne  batteripi  of  kiiilltinr 

Wrirp  nico  i^ith  tlif>  Cbivf, 
U««cli>s  tlic  men  who  ti><1  the  troop* 

Oil  wrulclied  ■■  Ijiilly"  lj*o(. 
Tlieu  thvre  wtro  tho  tolcKrHt'liiiilM, 

Th«ir  jtolm  jill  in  a  row, 
Whioh,  when  they  hndn'l  innibled  down, 

liruughl  un  ncwa  Eiutu  Anita  holow  : 
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BrcDKht  UA  now*  of  other  noldiora 

Atlrl  LtiiiTifloriri  ttiry  vun, 
Whilv  wi>  Niil  still  nnd  Kt>iii>'<li^l> 

Fur  iiiir  4[Hj|-t  had  nut  bL>^n. 
Anii  tbi'ii  wo  Litd  •  cur]!*  ul  KuideM, 

Komn  ^dit«  uf  luUil^i  liiift — 
Tboii^fb  why  un  f-iiitli  llie.v  uhUikI  lliwa  t{ul<l«s 

I  don't  think  anyvtio  know. 
UhImii  it  wju  Wcauiie  iiuty  van 

Unacqtulntod  vHth  ths  ny . 
Ko,  [>amine  rhrige  ni\t,  wc  howled 

Whmi  wi"  wrm  Iiid  imlr»y. 

After  sweltering  at  Laugford  for  about  three  weeks.  A,  B.  C,  sud  D 
troops  got  their  hurtit-B  and  btiirtcd  for  the  front.  Many  of  the 
horses  were  quite  untrained,  and  riHe  hnckets  had  not  turned  up, 
80  that  riding,  even  for  a  good  cross-country  man,  was  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty.  A  Martini-lleury,  weif^hiug  8  lbs.,  carried  in 
one's  right  hand  was  very  apt  to  make  a  man  lose  hiti  balance ; 
add  to  that  hatily  tittiiiK  breeches,  a  badly  sloffwl  aaddle,  a  restive 
horse,  and  nobody  need  bo  surpriHod  that  at  first  tliere  were  a  few 
saddleef  to  let.  A  certain  Irish  chaplain,  indeed,  once  thought  fit 
to  make  merry  at  otir  expense  iu  (he  columns  of  the  Omphv:.  in 
the  worde  of  Bobbie  Bums :  "  I  would  that  God  tho  gift  wud  gio  us 
to  HOC  ourseU  as  ilhers  see  us."  For  had  any  one  seen  him 
mounted  on  hin  raeok  white  horHo  ho  would  have  been  tempted  to 
a<lvi»e  him  to  dismount  and  get  inside. 

After  leaving  Laugford,  and  while  looking  for  some  horaes  that 
had  strayed,  1  ha<l  the  good  luck  to  meet  a  Mr.  W.,  with  his  lovely 
wife,  who  had  lately  cume  from  England  to  marry  him.  Mr.  \V. 
ha<l  a  large  farm,  and  he  treated  us  with  every  kindness.  Ho 
asked  me  if  it  were  true  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  come  out 
from  England  to  £ghL  the  Boers.  I  repUed  that  it  was,  and  that  I 
was  one  of  them.  "  Thank  God  for  that,"  ho  said,  **  wo  thought  all 
the  spirit  had  left  the  old  country  after  Mr^uha  Hill."  Ue  also 
told  me  that  the  water  lovol  was  sinking  throughout  the  country, 
that  wells  which  eighteen  years  previouety  had  been  cu  the  surface 
were  now  considerably  bjlow  it. 

Having  refrcahed  tho  inner  man  we  mounted  our  horses  and  soon 
reached  Nell's  farm,  where  we  spent  the  night.  Mynheer  Nell  was 
a  little,  dark-eyed  Dapper,  a  regular  Anglophobist,  and  one  who 
loudly  demanded  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders.  He  did  a  roaring 
trade  supplying  the  troops  with  food  and  the  horses  with  forage, 
and  must  have  made  u  lot  of  money  by  the  expedition.  A  pictiure 
uf  General  Joubert,  De  lieUi  van  Laintj'tt  Nek,  Ingogo  en  Majuba 
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Bfrg,  was  hung  over  the  kitchen  table.  He  assured  mc  that  noue 
of  Qfl  would  ever  return  ;  the  J3oorB  would  kill  ua  all.  Here  we  saw 
a  regular  African  "  Devil  " — viz.,  a  pillar  of  saiKl  whirled  rapidly 
along  as  by  a  whirlwind  at  a  great  ajjeed.  This  time  Captain 
T.'b  tent  stood  in  its  way ;  it  was  instantly  blown  ovcr»  and  ita 
contents  scattered  far  and  wide.  At  this  place  Captain  T.  had 
a  beautiful  horse  "jumijetl"  (stolen),  for  which  be  had  given  a 
long  pricti. 

Barkly  Westwae  reached  without  anything  eventful  taking  place. 
The  country  had  been  gradually  getting  wilder,  and  the  Boers  more 
unkempt  looking.  One,  from  whom  I  hatl  bought  acme  eg^s,  asked 
me  what  bad  become  of  the  red  coats  and  white  helmets,  as  they 
made  fine  tai-gots.  I  told  him  that  we  had  learnt  a  thing  or  two 
from  the  events  in  the  last  war,  and  that  never  again  would  he  see 
them  on  active  service,  He  said  it  was  a  pity,  as  his  sons  had 
gone  to  join  the  Freebooters.  An  old  lady,  who  sold  me  a  can  of 
milk,  said  it  M'as  a  shame  of  my  mother  to  allow  a  bare-faced  boy 
like  me  lo  leave  my  home,  for  of  a  surety  I  would  never  return.  I 
thanked  her  for  her  good  wishes  and  n^de  on. 

Near  Barkly  West  a  large  camp  had  been  formed,  and  a  remount 
depot  established,  hospital,  &.*:.  Colonel  Metfauen,  with  £,  F,  Q, 
and  H  troops,  marched  every  foot  of  the  way  from  Langford  to 
Barkly  West,  a  distance  of  eighty  add  miles,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
arrive  at  the  front,  and  get  all  liis  men  mounted.  N'one  of  the 
officers  rode,  although  they  had  horses,  some,  indeed,  had  two,  and 
bom  the  Colonel  downwards  all  carried  rillea  and  ammunition  just 
like  the  men. 

The  soil  was  very  sandy,  whiuh  made  the  marching  heavy,  but 
the  men  came  into  camp  as  fresh  as  daisies. 

Carkly  West  is  a  pretty  little  town  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vaal  river.  It  boasts  of  a  very  good  hotel,  where  1  once  dined 
very  l^atlly,  and  got  a  bed  in  the  stable  for  8s.  6d. 

While  marching  into  Barkly  we  overheard  some  Boers  talking 
about  us.  "  How  many  are  there  ?  "  said  one.  '*  About  300,"  said 
the  other.  "  Fifty  Boers  would  do  for  that  lot,"  was  the  reply. 
Noiliing  could  have  been  more  picturesque  than  the  scene  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yaal  on  the  niglit  before  we  marched  into  Barkly 
eamp.  Wood  fires  were  lighted  along  the  bank ;  here  a  merry 
group  talking  round  one  ;  there  a  few  recumbent  forms  lying 
round  another.  Back  from  the  tires  were  a  lot  of  waggons,  oxen 
and  horses,  while  behind  them  again  were  canteens  tmd  dancing* 
booths,  where  ebony  creatures  froliekeil  about  to  the  dulcet  and 
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simple  straiua  of  the  eoucertiua  and  penny  whistle.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fircH  flowed  the  mighty  Vaal,  reflecting  the  lights  of  the 
Uttlt)  town  fi'om  its  majeHtie  bosom. 

At  Barkly  West  the  left  wing  of  the  regiment  got  their  horses. 
Riduig  school  was  yotie  in  for  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.* 
Colonel  Uutchius.  He  told  an  wo  did  not  much  require  it. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  Charles  Warren  went  tu  meet  I'rtisideitt  Kruger  at 
Fourteen  Streams,  and  the  trooim  hepau  to  make  a  movo  up 
country.    Eight  or   ton  men  of   a  troop    had  been   "despatch 

riding  "  at  a  ''  store  "  some  miles  from  Barkly.    Captain  J- ,  Uie 

oflBcer  in  command  at  the  station,  sent  home  a  most  gratifying  and 
Haltering  account  uf  their  services.  Maity  were  the  amumug 
tilings  ovorhoant  among  the  men,  many  of  whom  represented  thu 
"  masses,"  and  even  a  greater  number  the  '*  classes."  Once  I  heard 
a  regular  Tommy  Atkins  saying  to  his  gentlemen  'umarade*,  "  I 
suppose  you  blnkos  will  be  too  proud  to  take  any  notice  of  a  chap 
like  me  when  you  gets  back  to  Lminou."  "Oh,  no  we  won't," 
says  one,  '"  we'll  look  ynu  up  at  your  club." 

The  'Upril  di-  corps  was  excellent  on  the  whole.  H  troop  was 
composed  mainly  of  old  soldiers,  the  idea  being  that  they  would 
set  a  good  cxamitlo  to  the  other  men.  This  they  did  A^ith  a  ven- 
geance, grumbling  and  "  gi-owling  "  continually,  and  got  publicly 
reprimimdtid  by  the  Colonel  in  presence  of  the  whole  regiment  for 
their  unsoldieriy  behaviour. 

Leaving  camp  at  Barkly  West,  our  objective  was  Tauui^s,  the 
chief  town  of  Maulcoroano,  chief  of  the  Batlaptns.  The  distance, 
speaking  roughly,  was  about  eighty  miles.  The  line  of  march  was 
well  supplied  with  '*  stores."  Gradually  the  country  became  more 
mountainous,  and  remains  of  what  looked  like  forts  might  be  seen 
on  the  summits  of  many  of  the  peaks.  We  were  told  they  had 
boon  erected  by  the  ancient  f>ntcb  settlers  as  a  means  of  delcncQ 
against  the  aborigines.  Several  heavy  thunder  "  plumps"  gave  us 
a  taste  of  what  African  rain  is  like. 

Great  precautions  were  taken  against  that  curse  of  Soutli  Africa, 
borue  Hickneas.  Indeed,  Six*  C.  Warren  bad  taken  precautious 
against  losing  50  per  cent,  of  his  horses.  As  a  matter  uf  fact  we 
lost  very  few,  and  our  precautions  were  simple  in  the  extreme. 
The  nose  bags  were  kept  on  all  night,  and  the  horses  were  not 
allowed  to  graze  until  the  dew  bad  left  the  "  veldt."  The  horses 
were  well  fed,  well  groomed,  and  blanketed  at  night. 

Wliat  the  origin  or  cause  of  tliis  horse  sickness  is,  nobody  seems 
to  know  ;  everybody  has  a  different  theory  to  advance.    It  comes 
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on  vor^r  snddenly.     The  horse  foamH  at  the  uobo,  and  ie  dead 
vrithin  the  hour. 

Tanngs  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  high  range  of  hills,  very 
steep  and  Wld  in  outlino.  Good  shooting  at  wild  duclt,  «inail  and 
guiima-fowl  waa  to  be  had  within  the  neighbourhood  by  following 
up  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  Royal  Scots  wore  busy  making  a  fort,  which  was  to  he 
garrisoned  by  the  police.  This  fort  when  finished  would  have 
required  something  like  2,000  men  to  hold  it  properly. 

Sir  Charles  Warren  was  now  at  Vrijburg,  the  capital  of  Stella- 
land,  and  many  and  abniird  were  the  rutuoura  floating  about.  It 
seems  that  a  defiance  had  been  sent  down  to  uh  by  the  free))ootcrs, 
tilling  us  that  did  we  venture  to  advance,  they  would  dnve  us  back 
with  "jemlHfk;"  as  we  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  shooting. 
Accordingly,  Carrington's  IXorso  got  hold  of  a  Union  Tack,  and 
prepared  to  advance  againHt  the  filibuBtera.  The  Rtandftj-d  was 
carried  by  a  very  fine-looking  man,  tall,  with  fine  figure,  bronzed 
and  weather-beaten  countenance,  and  a  long  flowing  white  beard. 
It  was  a  martial  and  imposing  8])e('tacle.  When  they  got  to  Vrij- 
burg,  all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  freeboatcra  was  tlie  dust  raieed 
by  their  horfies'  feet, 

Vrijbnrg  in  distant  from  Taungs  about  forty  miles.  The  inter- 
vening country  is  rather  pretty,  and  covered  with  good  grass  and 
vaal  buah.  Here  I  saw  springbok  for  the  first  time,  but  we  were 
not  allowed  to  shoot.  Faauw  (wild  turkey)  and  koran,  a  species  of 
guinea-fowl,  were  also  met  with. 

The  line  of  march  waB  occasionally  enlivened  by  a  song.  In  the 
words  of  the  poetess, 

WlUi  cvol  nnd  k'm,  anil  with  nhoico  ropitrtcD, 
Wo  mcanoil  In  hoicniling  the  way. 

MoUiueci  ral«cd  a.  Vuluiitucr  force. 
Vary  well  Icnovm  na  Miithunn'«  Morse, 
All  to  llffht  UiP  Ilt>c<r8,  of  nourae. 
I'or  fro^bixtlluK  in  Afrikay. 

Vryburg  consisted  of  eleven  houses— zinc,  canvas  and  wooden — 
every  other  one  being  a  drinking  shop :  in  African  piirlancc,  a  wet 
canteen.  It  was  filled  with  loafers  of  all  nationalities,  who  would 
stick  at  nothing  for  a  "  drop  o'  Scots."  Drastic  measures  had  to 
l>e  taken  with  them,  as  they  were  a  constant  source  of  annoyance; 
BO  finally  all  those  without  visible  means  of  support  were  escorted 
to  the  frontier,  where  they  got  their  r>*»f/('  from  the  nioimted  police. 

Suddenly  one  day  we  got  orders  to  *'  awldle  np  "  aa  q^uickly  as 
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possible.  There  was  uvidmit  rivalry  between  tliu  differeat  rogl- 
nientfl  as  to  wbi>rli  should  Ire  firflt  in  tlin  iield.  Our  Colonel  Ktood 
among  ob  encouraging  us  to  hurry  up,  and  in  Iohh  than  no  (ime 
we  were  RallopinR  across  the  "  veldt "  to  form  a  cordon  round 
Vrijburg,  while  the  police  routed  out  some  gentry  who  were 
"  wanted."  Wo  were  firsit  in  the  field.  A  good  many  of  ua  bit  the 
dust  during  the  gallop,  as  at  times  a  horse  put  afoot  into  a  meer- 
cat  hole,  and  down  went  hor«e  and  rider. 

Sham  fights  wfrro  now  the  ordor  of  thn  day,  and  ripping  good 
sport  they  were.  Many  a  nanty  spill  took  place,  and  one  or  two 
liuri^eH  were  impaled  on  sharp  sLakos.  Tlte  men  made  rapid  im- 
provement in  drill,  and  everything  went  Hnmothly. 

About  this  time  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  no 
iiKhting.  The  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes  had  «one  down  country,  as  he 
and  Hir  C.  Wwreji  did  not  hit  it  off,  and  the  Itev.  John  Mankenzie 
reigned  in  liis  steatl.  Ah  after  events  have  proved,  bis  policy  was 
the  right,  and  that  of  the  ('ape  Ministor,  the  wrong  one.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Boers  had  no  stomach  for  6gliting  The  farmers 
had  come  into  caiup  to  sell  vegetables,  Ac.  tind  seeing  a  lit  lot  of 
fellows,  well  armed  and  mounted,  had  advised  thftir  friends  to  let 
well  alone.  Again  Sir  (!.  Warren  had  a  great  reputation  among 
the  Boers.  They  know  him  as  a  determined,  resolute  man,  who 
wonld  stand  no  nonsense.  Many  a  Dutchman  has  said  to  me ; 
"  Colonel  Warren  is  sly  "  (clever). 

Our  next  objective  was  Mafoking,  the  chief  town  of  Montrisa, 
ehief  of  the  Barolonga.  W^t^  marched  through  a  pretty  and  iii> 
teresting  country'.  Nover  shaH  I  forgot  our  first  view  of  Groot 
Choiiig,  a  big  sheet  of  brackish  water.  It  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  when  we  drew  rein  on  the  high  ground  above  the  lake. 
Right  down  below  us  lay  the  line  slieet  of  water,  reflecting  from 
its  placid  bosom  the  shimmering  rays  of  the  African  huh,  and  nest- 
ling snugly  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  The  grass  all  about 
was  fresh  and  green,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautiful  wild 
flowers.  A  column  of  blue  smoke  rose  slowly  from  a  solitary  wig- 
wam, and  melted  into  nr)thingness,  and  w  black  boy  was  slowly 
driving  home  a  nmtley  herd  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  gnats.  It  seemed 
indeed  a  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  the  land  of 
Ooschen. 

We  stayed  some  time  at  SitlagoU  on  the  borders  of  Ooschen  and 
Stellaland.  It  was  a  beehive -shaped  hill,  and  commanded  a  capi> 
tal  view  of  the  country  for  many  miles  round  about.  Here  the 
main  body  of  our  regiment  remained  some  time.    Two  troopa  went 
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on  to  Maritzani,  to  keep  watch  on  the  frontier  opposite  to  Kunana. 
WTiilc  at  thiB  placit,  a,  nimoiir  reached  us  that  a  party  of  KiighieerH 
Burveying  the  frontier  hail  been  taken  prisoners  liy  the  Boers.  As 
it  was  defemod  of  tmportano-e  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report, 
a  party  of  tw<nt>'-five  men.  nndfir  Colonel  TTutchins,  was  sent  nff 
to  investigate-.  Startiii's'  h\  tlie  afternoon,  we  reached  the  frontier 
ahout  dusk,  and  tlKtii  pusliing  cautiously  forward  penetrattid  uito 
the  Transvaa!  about  five  inileR.  We  then  disninnnted  in  a  hollow, 
and  sent  out  two  men  to  Kutiana  to  gf^t  what  information  they 
could.  Returning  in  a  short  time  they  said  the  report  was  ficti- 
tious, 80  wc*  had  our  ride  and  excitement  all  for  nothing.  It  was  a 
thoueand  pities  that  the  Dutch  patrol  did  not  come  upon  us,  ati  we 
should  then  have  probably  had  a  bit  of  a  shindy. 

The  guides  (ZnlusJ  were  a  fit-Iookinp;  lot,  aniied  with  Snider 
rifletj  and  assegai»t,  and  dressed  in  red  couts  and  brown  troutiertf. 
They  entertained  a  mont  wholesome  uTeraion  for  tho  Boers.  I  was 
once  asked  by  one  of  them  wlien  T  was  riding  alone ;  "  Wliar  de 

b -y  Boer?"     "  1  don't  know,"  1  replied,  in  Dutch  ;  "  they  have 

run  away  to  the  Transvaal,  I  lielieve."  *'  Ah,  de  skelums  ik  vill 
um  skit,"  he  said  (Ah,  the  scoundrels,  I  want  to  shoot  them).  To 
hear  their  roll-call  was  most  amusing.  Sergeant  Jim  Bloody  Fool, 
Charapagni'  Charley,  Claret  Johnny.,  ifce.,  ic. 

While  at  JiCaritzoni  tho  sad  nows  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and 
the  heroic  Gordon's  death  reached  us,  and  spread  dismay  and 
indignution  among  the  men.  The  Colonel  and  -100  uf  ua  volun- 
teered for  Suakim,  and  were  gladly  accepted  by  Lord  Wolseley. 
L'futrnmr  prnpnsi',  rt  Dim  ilhpoitfi. 

After  this  wo  returned  again  to  Sitlagoli,  where  we  got  some 
capital  shooting.  A  pvthoii,  18  feet  11  inches  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh,  was  killed  by  one  of  our  olBcers.  Springbok, 
stemhok,  dyuka  (a  big  buck),  hartebeest,  wild  turkey,  guinea  fowl, 
hares,  and  partridges  were  killod  in  almndanwe,  aud  we  liv&d  in 
clover.  Colonel  Hutchins  and  Captain  Gordon  billed  a  great 
quantity  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  of  antelopoa  ;  and,  later  on,  up 
BoHchnny  way,  G>lonel  Cotton  and  Captam  Gordon  bagged  thn^ 
or  four  lions,  besides  other  big  game.  Bnakes  of  all  sorts 
abounded,  iiududing  puff-adders,  niambas,  scorpions,  and  other 
poisonous  reptileH. 

At  night  round  the  camp  fire  was  a  jolly  time.  A  huge  pile  of 
wood  havuig  been  collected,  we  usftd  to  gather  ronnd,  officers  and 
men,  and  have  a  "  sing-song."  Every  kind  of  song,  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculouu,  was  sung,    "  She  wore  a  wreath  of 
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rosea,"  and  *'  She  livod  with  her  ma  and  her  dirty  old  da,  on  the 
banks  of  the  silvery  Thames,"  may  be  taken  as  specimens. 

And  now  I  must  conclude  these  few  "jottings."  I  have  not 
touched  upon  the  political  situation,  upon  the  land  question,  nor 
upon  the  conBtitution  of  the  Mounted  Hiiles.  Vet  all  these  are  full 
of  interest.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  consider  that  the  Martini- 
Henry  carbine  would  be  a  much  better  weapon  for  mounted  men 
than  the  lung  rifle.  It  ts  quite  a»  at^curate  as  the  rifle  up  to  600 
yards,  and,  in  fact,  shoots  very  well  up  to  800  yards.  It  is  con- 
siderably lighter  and  on  that  account  better  for  the  horse. 

I  should  Hke  to  have  takon  my  roadcrs  aionj;  with  me  by  the 
banks  of  the  Molopo,  the  Sitloj^oti,  and  the  Maritzani  Hi  vers ;  to 
have  introduced  them  to  fertile  Motito,  where  Major  Harrill  pre- 
sided over  the  deBtinies  of  Weistern  Beuhuaualand  ;  to  have  intro- 
duced them,  in  imaglDation,  to  the  oasis  of  Kuruman,  where 
LivingHtoue  met  his  fate  in  the  shape  of  Miss  Muffatt ;  to  have 
visited  with  thorn  the  "  Eye  "f  the  Fnimtain,"  there  to  have  shot 
botli  duck  and  snipe  by  the  "sweet  flowing"  waters  of  the  Kuni- 
man  river. 

1  may  conclude  with  the  earnest  hope  that  Methnen's  Horse  may 
not  be  a  thin^'  of  the  past ;  that  at  Home  not  far  distant  day,  tlie 
opportunity  may  he  given  w%  of  showing  the  sLnff  of  which  we  are 
made.  For,  after  all,  it  was  hard  luck  to  go  8,000  miles  for  a 
"shindy,"  and  then  not  get  it. 

Fax  iiot  a  wnrriur  wn*  iiijuri'il 

In  that  gloTlonn  oanpaiKH. 
And  Rohody  n*i>  wonml^cl. 

Anil  uuliuJy  wilh  nIuIh. 
Anil  tliD  dot'ton  b*d  an  evy  limo. 

Ai>  ilu«t»r(  aIwiij^m  will. 
CutDpaiKiilng  with  n  KPnvrnl 

N?ho'H  AKbtlng  with  ttio  ()n)]|. 
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^ourian  ^urri;l. 


^HIS  turret,  altlioiigli  primarily  designed  by  Colonel 
Sourinu.  was  worked  out  in  ita  practical  details 
l)y  MesBTs.  Schneider  &  Co.,  of  the  Creusot 
Works,  to  whom  btlongu  therefore,  in  great  part, 
the  credit  of  its  invention. 

Tlie  hydrostatic  turret  rests,  through  the  inter- 
medium of  a  steel  cylinder,  upon  a  plunger — a 
hollow  iron-plate  cylinder  iiiiuiorsed  in  a  wtiU  liUed  with  water. 
The  cylinder  which  eniergeH  is  sufUciently  heavy  to  halance  the 
weight  of  the  entire  part  out  of  water,  and  but  a  slight  effort  is 
therefore  required  to  produce  a  vortical  motion  of  the  system. 
This  effort  may  be  exerted  by  a  few  men  acting  on  the  winches  of  a 
simple  mechanism.  Ah  the  re^>uLt  of  a  long  series  uf  mcdiilcatiuns 
and  improTeuients,  Messrs.  Schneider  have  reduced  the  number  of 
men  required  for  working  the  turret  to  four.  With  tliis  staff,  the 
turret  may  be  put  in  battery  in  15  seconds,  and  eclipsed  in  the 
aanie  space  of  time.  The  turret  can,  therefore,  ascend  and  descend 
in  half  a  minute. 

The  whole  emergent  part  is  protected  by  Creusot  steel  plates. 
The  top  is  divided  into  segments  and  protected  in  the  same 
manner.  The  gun-chamber,  or  turret  proper,  carries  armour 
plates,  which  serve  as  a  lining  to  the  maaonry.  The  tuiTet,  the 
cylinder,  and  the  plunger,  fonu  a  rigid  system,  guided  below  by  a 
pirot  and  above  by  a  steel  rim  adjoining  the  armour- plating. 
The  machinery  by  which  the  n]>ward,  downward,  and  rotary 
niotiun  is  effected  I'a  accessible  from  the  stationary  floor,  shown 
in  the  dia^am.  The  turret  is  revolved  by  means  of  a  double- 
speed  windla&s,  affixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  armour-pktiug 
and  forming  part  of  a  vertical  piiiiuo.  The  windlass  works 
through  this  a  toothed  wheel,  the  teeth  of  which  remain  engaged 
during  the  upward  and  downward  motion.  Fur  the  descent 
of  the  tuiTet,  two  aUdos  are  employed,  jointed  to  levers  moving 
in  a  channel  of  the  cylinder.  Although  this  system  is  not  fully 
shown  in  the  diagram,  the  position  of  the  levers  iudiuateb  ita 
working  with  tolerable  diitinoineBs.  The  levers  are  so  arranged 
vol..  1.  lU 
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ran-rliiii  ilerman  ia^uelJe  "|"r6tt^." 


(Prom  tb»  Jowruai  dt  la  Marime.) 
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|HIS  vessel  belongs  to  a  type  which  h&e  not  as  yet 
figured  in  the  German  navy ;  it  is  stylod  an 
"  iron-clad  cruiser  corvette,"  and  is  provided  with 
jK^  VUJI  >j  an  arched  steel  deck  which  descends  far  below  the 
j  K&^»  ':  water-line.  Her  length  Ib  103*50  metres ;  breadth 
1-1  m.;  depth  of  hold  T'GSm.;  displacement  about 
4,800  tonu.  The  Irene  has  two  sorewB  with 
a  diameter  of  4'85  metres,  placed  so  as  to  be  guarded  by  the  hull 
which  projects  considerably  aft.  The  engines  are  of  8,000  horse- 
power, and  give  a  speed,  it  is  said,  of  eighteen  knots.  Each  of  the 
enginot)  has  a  separate  water-tight  compartment,  and  the  coat- 
bunkers  carry  900  tons.  She  is  armed  with  fourteen  pieces  of 
15  cm.  calibre,  four  of  which  can  direct  their  fire  on  linos  parallel 
with  the  keel,  or  even  concentrate  it  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
longitudiTial  rxia  of  the  ship.  The  others  are  on  deck  and  Are 
through  the  side-ports,  which  very  much  confines  their  field  of 
action.  Torpedo-tubes  are  placed  at  points  convenient  for  the 
purpose.  The  store-rooms  are  very  extensive,  and  this  obviates  the 
necessity  of  too  frequently  putting  into  port.  The  vessel  has  no 
sailt),  but  h  provided  with  military  masts,  whose  tops  are  fitted 
with  quick-firing  guns  and  electric  lights.  She  was  launched  in 
1887.  The  Oennania  and  the  Prinzein  Wilhelm  are  in  course  of 
coustruction  upon  Identical  lines. 

H.  8. 
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Military  ToPOOttAPirv. 
XIL 

An  ordnance  map,  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  1  mile,  is  to  be  copied 
lo  twice  its  present  size  by  the  method  of  squares. 

Those  drawn  on  the  original  are  of  ^  an  inch  Kitle,  what  must 
be  the  Rize  of  the  squarea  on  the  copy  ?  Answer  to  be  illustrated 
by  a  hand-sketch. 

XIII. 

Two  ofiicers  are  surveying  two  adjacent  portions  of  a  country 
with  prismatic  compasses  as  their  only  means  of  obtaining  inter- 
aeclions.  The  variation  of  one  compass  is  4°  K..  and  of  the  other 
5^*  E.  Explain  how  they  must  proceed  to  join  their  sketches 
together  when  they  are  finished  ?    Illustrate  answer. 


Solution  of  Pboblbm  X. 

IT.  it  III. — The  shape  of  the  redoubt  might  be  an  irregular 
pentagon  (Lunette  shapt^d).  Capital  pointing  N.  Principal  salient 
1'20".  Principal  faces,  each  IH  yds.  h>ng;  side  faeea  parallel  to 
capital,  each  89  yds.  long,  gorge  parapet  132  yds.  lung;  this  gives 
the  normal  proportion  of  half  the  garrison  in  the  firing  line,  a 
quarter  in  support,  and  a  quarter  in  reserve. 

The  permitted  deOection  of  the  line  of  fire,  of  iJO"  easily  allows 
of  the  fire  from  the  principal  faces  being  delivered  in  the  required 
directions. 

y, — Thicknesses  of  parapets  12  feet,  artillery  proof,  1  feet 
musketry  proof. 

Vi. — Depth  of  trenches  ii  feet. 

VU. — Parados  85  yards  (approximately)  in  rear  of  principal 
ealient;  height  to  give  7. feet,  o/  detilade  to  rear  banquette  11  j 
feet. 

IX.— Field  casemates,  behind  and  under  parados.  The  data 
implying  that  no  artillery  tire  can  bo  brought  to  bear  on  them  in 
that  posilioq. 


MlUTARy  PHOBLEMS. 
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Ektimates. 
1.  Time  required  to  cumplete  parapets  27A  huiin),  main  para- 
petl,  11  hours  gorge  parapet. 

S,  Strength  of  workiu{j  parties  for  parapets, 

2  men  per  3'ard  for  parapets  with  trenches  and  ditohee. 
2  x22ft=4.'i(i  ni(;n  for  ono  relief. 
=  1,368  for  three  reliefs. 
1  man  per  yard  for'gorge  parapet  {no  trench). 
=  192  men  for  1  relief. 
=264  for  two  rehefs. 
Total  for  parapets  l,fi32  men,  say  2  battalions. 
8.  Gabion  revetment  crowned  with  andw  Rives 

540  f»Kcines,  (10  gabions,  7,200  sods  (5  rows). 
4.  120  branches  of  trees  for  abattis  in  ditch. 
VM  branchea  of  trees  for  abattis  beyond  ditch. 
2.400  yards  of  wire  for  a  wire  entanglement  beyond   ditch  of 
two  principal  facos. 


Solution  ok  Problru  XI. 

The  most  advanced  position  for  the  parapet  lh  (8— 8}x4=2U 
feet  from  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

The  most  retired  8»<4  =  82  feet  from  the  crest  in  order  to  get 
the  most  effective  fire  on  the  5"  sloi*. 

The  18°  sloi^e  cannot  be  defended  at  all  from  the  top  of  the 
plateau. 

The  dead  ground  from  eaoli  of  these  poHitions  is  practically  the 
same — namely,  146  yards  of  the  6"  slojie  measured  from  the  foot  of 
the  18 '  slope.  


Anhwers  to  Problems  X.  and  XI. 


Namk. 
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"  Hmv  w<w  Napoleon's  Military  Genius  farmed  '  "  Snoh  ia  the 
title  of  an  article  in  a  recent  iasno  of  the  Journal  dnt  ScUnettM 
Militairc»  from  the  pen  of  General  Pierrou,  who  appears  to  ba^'e 
spent  a  great  portion  of  hiu  life  in  t-iideavourintf  to  Hulve  this 
attractive  rid^lle.  He  discredits  the  uHiial  explanation  which 
attributes  everything  to  "  inspiration  "  at  the  decisive  moment. 
This  18  a  dangerous  creed,  he  thinks,  one  always  welcome  to  sloth 
and  ignorance,  and  which  has  damaged  the  French  arnijv  more  than 
the  losa  of  a  huudred  hattlos.  "  iiiapiration,"  according  to  Marshal 
Boult,  is  the  faculty  of  rapid  calculation ;  but  to  acquire  thia  a 
close  and  accurate  study  of  the  past  is  essential.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fatal  than  to  encourage  a  hope  that  at  a  given  crisis  the 
power  to  mancDUTre  himdrods  of  thousanda  of  ai'mod  men  will 
descend  upon  us  miraculously  from  above.  Napoleon  had  been  in 
youth  a  great  reader,  and  in  after  life  was  ever  in  a  state  of 
cogitation,  aa  he  himself  tells  us— at  dinner,  at  the  theatre,  even  in 
bed.  Nothing  great  can  be  accomplished  without  proportionate 
effort,  and  the  great  strategist  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
General  Piorron,  iu  his  endeavours  to  solve  this  enigma,  came 
across  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Marshal  de  Maillebois  in 
1745-46  against  the  Imperialists  and  Piedmontese  in  Italy.  The 
veil  was  at  once  rent  asunder,  and  the  student  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  "  the  plan  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  179H  was 
borrowed  by  Napoleon  from  the  Marshal  de  Uaillebola,"  and  that 
to  him,  consequently,  the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  germs  of 
bis  strategic  system.  It  is  certain  that,  when  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Italy,  he  applied  to  the  Director  of  the  Depot  G^tUml 
lie  la  Guerre,  for  a  number  of  books,  among  which  wore  the 
Memoirea  dtt  Marichal  MaiUebois  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  not 
BO  certain  that  he  received  them ;  hut  those  who  peruse  this 
excellent  paper  will  readily  perceive  that  the  leading  ideas  which 
governed  the  uiauujuvres  of  the  earlier  campaigu  closely  resembled 
those  whicb  Bonaparte  carried  into  execution  tifty  years  Uiter. 
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Another  surprise  in  tho  namo  article  is  the  Htatemcnt  that  Bona- 
parte was  quite  unnerved  by  the  news  of  Wiirrnser's  double  advance 
from  the  Tyrol,  and  that  Lonato  and  Castiglione  were  victories  due 
to  the  presence  of  mind  and  genius  displayed  by  Augerean  on  the 
occasion ;  but  thia  view,  we  are  of  opinion,  lays  too  much  stress  on 
that  officer's  cj.-  parte  BtateniGnt  of  his  own  perfonnances,  as 
contained  in  his  despatcheB.  M.  Tatne's  aorte  dea  soudard  graasier 
was  not  tho  man  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bnshcl,  we  are  inolined 
to  Buepect.  

The  Vonenni  Shomik  for  November  spealcfl  in  high  terms  of  the 
8ucut!SH  wliicb  iittended  the  recent  Italian  manceiivreH  in  the 
Bomagna.  This,  as  proceeiling  £rotn  a  quarter  not  biassed  in 
favour  of  the  Power  whose  army  it  critiiiiscs,  must  be  regarded  as 
welcome  intelligence.  The  two  army  corps  which  executed  sepa- 
rate evolntions  from  the  25th  August  till  the  lOth  September, 
having  called  in  their  reservists,  must  each  have  exceeded  37,000 
men  in  streugtli.  On  the  latter  date  they  began  to  manoeuvre 
against  each  other.  The  general  idea  wan  as  follows :  an  army 
advancing  from  Bologna  debouches  from  tho  Apeuniaes  into 
Tuscany ;  but  loaves  an  array  corps  (thii  northern)  to  protect  its 
oommunications  at  Bologna.  The  army  defending  Florence 
aeoeuds  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  but  detaches  an  army  corps  (the 
southern)  to  attack  the  eiiemy'n  (.'OuiiiiunicaLtons.  On  the  llth 
these  two  corps  came  into  collision  between  Savio  and  Kiumicino. 
Thus  the  inva<lers  in  a  strategic  sense  were  tactically  thrown  on 
the  defensive.  These  manwuvres.  says  the  Shornik,  not  only  gave 
evidence  of  good  discipline  and  staying  ptjwcr  un  the  part  of  the 
troops,  but  also  of  striking  efticiency  m  the  supply  departments. 
The  railway  service  waa  likewise  found  to  be  oxcellont,  though 
dismal  prognostications  have  recently  been  heard  on  this  score. 
Nearly  60,000  men,  with  more  than  2,U00  horses  and  512  guns 
were  trauaported  by  train  to  the  rendoavous  between  the  'i7th  and 
31st  August.  

The  26th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteers  fCycliste)  gave  on  the  12th 
inst.  a  brilliant  and  successful  Smukiug  Concert  in  the  St.  James's 
Beatauraut.  The  music  was  of  a  high  order  uf  excelleuce,  the 
greatest  novelty  in  the  programme  being  a  trio  of  banjoes,  executed 
ivitb  fauUlesB  precision  and  good  taste.  A  number  of  distinguished 
officers  were  present ;  this  corps  of  light  cavalry  on  wheels  being 
appropviataly  commanded  by  a  retired  Carbineer,  and  o£Bcered  by 
iwvMal  othtir  rtj^ulars. 
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Anchor  and  Lavrd  :  A  Tale  of  the  Boyal  Marines.     By  Perct  J- 
Gboves.     (London:  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.     1888.) 

A  capital  New  Year's  gift  for  boye  who  aspire  to  <loii  the  scarlet. 
The  career  of  the  hero,  Philip  (iaisford,  a  lieutenant  of  Marines,  is 
full  of  varied  incident,  and  is  bron^bt  down  to  the  point  at  which 
all  interest  in  life  is  usually  supposed  to  cease,  namely,  his  wedding 
day.  In  several  respects  Mr.  Grovos's  tale  differs  from  the  common- 
place  of  fiction.  In  the  first  place,  he  gives  U3  the  history  of  his 
hero's  father  and  yraiidsire-.  The  latter,  a  French  cmirtre  noble, 
sees  a  good  deal  of  fighting  in  the  Nothcrlands  with  his  Hussar 
regiment,  wliich  has  gone  over  to  the  AustriauB,  and  eventually 
obtains  a  commisflion  in  the  Britiah  service,  where  his  daughter 
weds  Major  Gaiaford,  and  in  due  time  gives  Mrth  to  our  future 
Marine.  That  ofBcer  serves  on  the  Syrian  coast  in  1840,  and 
again  in  the  Crimean  War.  so  that  a  wide  held  of  martial  incident 
is  covored. 

The  next  variation  is,  I'hilip  is  permitted  to  marry  a  widow,  his 
first  love  of  course,  hut  having  imaergone  a  union  of  several  years 
duration  with  a  country  parson  as  a  species  of  crdeal  in  which  to 
prove  the  strength  of  her  affection.  TIub  brings  us  to  the  rascal 
of  the  plot,  by  reason  of  whose  Tnalevolence  true  love  has  to  be 
subjected  to  such  a  trial.  We  think  it  rather  "hard  lincB"  on 
Bussions  that  one  of  their  nation  tibould  bo  Hi;lected  for  this  in- 
vidious task.  The  existing  tension  of  international  feeling  seems 
to  forbid  this.  Yet  so  it  is ;  and  Ivan  Fopoff  (a  name  quite  sug- 
gestive of  his  ultimate  fate)  backbites,  lies,  aitd  forges  to  his  heart's 
content  until  he  achieves  the  estrangement  of  Philip  and  the 
object  of  his  affections,  with  whom,  of  course,  Master  Ivan  is  also 
in  love.  But  Nemesis  dogs  his  footsteps  surely.  In  the  Crimea 
he  is  caught  red-handed  and  shot  as  a  spy  by  a  platoon  of  French 
soldiers,  whose  officers  display  the  utmost  politeness  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  melancholy  occasion ;  Philip  meantime  weeping, 
forgiving,  and  doing  everything  thut  a  proper-mimiieJ  young  hero 
could  bo  expected  to  do  ;  after  which  he  goes  homo  and  marries 
the  M-idow  The  hook  is  handsomely  illustrated  by  a  pen  which 
is  familiar  to  our  readers. 


The  Days  of  the  Yeair  1689.    A  London  Almanack  in  the  Olde 
Style.     (Unwin  Brothers.) 

This  interesting  revival  of  antiquity  reminds  ns  pleasantly  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  once  an  agricultural  uaLiou,  while  suggesting 
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the  disagreeable  rellection  Uiat,  ab  wegradutUly  cease  to  be  such, 
our  national  greatnesB  may  depart  from  ur  jinri  passu.  Here  the 
calendar  for  each  mouth,  imst^ail  of  m«-e  daily  records  of  the 
dates  on  which  persons  distinguishutl  ur  otherwise  iiuitted  this 
earthly  career,  al»o  contains  hints  useful  in  hnsl)andry.  Let  ua 
take  haphazard  the  month  of  May :  thoiij^h  Queen  Mary  escaped 
from  Lochleren  Castle  on  the  2na,  on  tlie  3rd  we  ought  to  "  sow 
gorse  and  (lax."  On  the  ftth  Napoleon  died,  hnt  on  the  8th  "  early 
potatoes  should  be  eiirthed  up."  On  the  UHh  the  oalt  Aowm-s,  and 
three  days  later  the  coinmon  maple  ;  on  the  '22ud  .-Vlexander  Pope, 
poet,  breathed  his  last,  and  next  day  you  may  "  traunplant 
oahbages  from  their  st-ed-beds,"'  and  ho  forth.  Poetry  is  likewise 
interlaced  with  dry  fact  in  marginal  antes,  tbuB ; 

A  *nai'iii  of  Lrcw  iu  May 
[k  wartli  «  lofld  ol  hay. 

And  mfmodies  on  the  vanity  of  hnman  life  are  varied  with,  way, 
narratives  of  ruyal  tunnilicL'tice,  wliereiu  an  Eiif^lisli  monarch  with 
jovial  prdpeiisities  present?*  a  skilful  cook  with  a  dihsolved  priory  in 
gratitude  for  a  line  pudding.  It  is  full  of  odd  scraps  of  iufurma- 
tion,  most  of  it  we  should  think  authentic. 


Life  AlMxinl  <i  Rnlinh  PrinUei-r,*  liy  Ruhkkt  C.  Leslie,  (London  ; 
Chapman  A:  Kail.  1889.) 
Another  handsome  volume  adapted  for  a  Chriwtmas  present- 
The  narrative  is  based  on  iiuotations  from  the  journal  i>f  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers,  master  mariner,  and  one  of  those  sea  lions  who, 
from  the  day»  of  Queen  Elizabeth  downwards,  have  played  no 
important  a  part  in  the  formation  ul'  our  tninBiuarine  empire. 
Sailing  from  Mristol  in  Au^^iist,  170^,  with  two  small  frigates  under 
his  coiumand.  he  c  ileum  navigated  the  glcdjc  while  privateeriug  for 
the  spuue  of  three  years.  This  squadron  was  gradually  augmented 
by  captures,  and,  having  made  a  great  haul  of  liquor  off  the 
Cauai'ies,  after  touching  the  Brazilian  coast  felt  equal  to  facing  the 
bitter  colds  of  Cape  Horn :  for,  provided  they  had  plenty  to 
drink,  the  crew  seemed  indifferent  to  the  defective  state  of  their 
garments.  After  a  gale  in  these  high  latitudes,  during  whi(.'li 
the  IiutilinKg  nearly  eamc  to  grief,  but  which  brings  int<v  high 
relief  the  magniliceut  seamanship  of  both  crews,  they  made  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  thev  discovered  Alexander 
Selkirk,  the  prototype  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  had  been  put 
ashore  there  by  his  captain  four  years  earlier,  owing  to  some 
dispute  between  tbeni.  He  was,  lieing  an  excellent  seaman,  taken 
on  board  as  mate,  and  communicated  some  remarkable  facts  which 
go  to  prove  that  a  man,  in  favourable  cunditionti,  may  quickly 
relapse  iuto  a  primitive  state,  and  with  less  ineouvenience  U> 
himself  than  many  would  imagine.  The  castaway's  agility  had 
become  so  extniorduiary,  througli  the  natural  mode  of  life  which 
had  been  forced  on  him,  that  he  was  able  to  run  down  and  capture 

'   fjif*  Ahmirrt  ii  Brilith  I'liiytlrrr  in  tfm  lUign  of  Que«n  Am\«. 
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Lhe  wild  goats  whioh  swarmed  on  the  island.  Again,  he  had  made 
companions  of  numbers  of  cats  and  tame  kids  with  whom  be  nsed 
to  dance,  himself  accompany in<:;  the  measure  with  a  song !  From 
Juan  Fernandez  the  privateers  followed  the  track  of  Sir  Franois 
Drake,  along  the  uoaut  of  South  America,  capturing  many  priaee 
and  sacking  the  town  of  Gnayaipiil;  thence  home,  by  the  East 
Indies  and  the  Cape.  From  Table  Bay  they  sailed  under  Dutch 
convoy,  bat  gave  the  Channel  a  wide  berth,  and  so  to  the  Texel  by 
way  of  the  Shetland  It^lands. 

Few  Enghfihmen,  and  no  naval  officer,  could  peruse  this  little 
book  without  being  iiiiiireHt>4>d  with  the  indomitable  pluck  and 
magniiicont  seainiumhip  of  our  mariners  in  those  days.  Here  we 
have  what  may  really  satisfy  a  recognized  want :  a  faithful 
picture  of  uur  ancestors,  and  the  (jualities  wbtcli  made  this  country 
what  it  is.  TheBc  were  the  authors  of  our  modern  prosperity, 
which  can  only  be  miiiutaiiied  by  the  cultiviition  of  the  excel- 
lencies which  achieved  it.  We  strongly  recommend  the  txKjk  tu 
sailors,  and  more  especially  to  the  young.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  woU  cxocutcd,  and  help  us  to  form  a  mental 
picture  of  what  this  roving,  adventurous  life  really  was.  The 
general  get-up  is  iu  excellent  taste. 


1.  The  \aval  Panorama, 
ii  Son.) 


By  Hekrv  Paynb.      (London :    Dean 


2.  Tlie  MHihiry  Panorama.  By  Hbkby  Pavnc.  (London :  Dean 
&Son.) 

Those  enterprising  caterers  for  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
rising  generation,  MnHiU-s.  Dean  Sc  Kon,  have  certainly  in  those 
two  publications  pro<luced  a  brilliant  pictorial  representation  in 
colour  of  life  in  the  Army  and  Xavy  for  the  benetit  of  those 
among  tlieir  youthful  cHcnts  who  aspire  to  sor^'c  in  either.  In 
th«  former  we  commence  with  Jack  taking  leave  with  downcast 
asjiect  of  h)B  sorrowing  relatives,  sweetheart  included,  on  the  quay, 
while  his  shipmatei^  look  on  grinning  in  the  distance ;  we  ]>a8s 
through  ail  the  gradations  of  a  voyage  till  we  liitally  arrive  iu  a 
steam  pinuace  to  the  landing-stage  which  promises  "  Home  once 
More.''^ 

On  glancing  at  the  cover  of  7V(c  MHiUiry  Panonvmt  we  are 
confronted  with  an  artistic  sketch  of  a  scout  in  the  picture8«|ue 
scarlet  uniform  of  the  10th  Lancers.  It  is  early  moraing,  and  the 
ruddy  glow  of  sunrise  behind  him  throws  both  horse  and  rider  into 
bold  relief:  nor  do  the  remaining  Utbugraphs,  whicli  have  been 
executed  iu  lioUand,  fall  appreciably  below  this  sample  iu  merit. 
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The  profluclion  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  new  (ilay  al  the  St.  Jaueh'h  has 
bceu  the  only  theatrical  cvunt  of  importanoo  bincc  our  last  iismiu, 
fur  the  opening  t_\f  the  Lybic  hau  not  heen  eelebratecl  by  tho  pro- 
duction of  a  novelty,  and  the  ChriHtmas  pieces  will  be  brought  oiit 
too  late  for  any  notice  iu  this  number.  "  BrantinKhame  Hall,"  aa 
Mr.  Gilbert  lias  named  liU  i^oinudy-drama,  ban  a  threat  deal  of 
good  material  iu  it,  but  cannot  bo  called  a  good  play.  The  author 
has  provided  une  very  novel  and  ntartling  situation,  where  the 
young  widow  (as  she  imagines  herself  to  be)  suddenly  resolves  to 
deny  her  marriage,  and  declared  herself  an  impOBtor ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  what  has  been  previounly  Rcen  of  Ruth  IUhU 
uiayuti  huu  iu  any  way  led  up  to  this  Hituation  or  rendered  the 
action  natural  on  her  part.  We  own  to  finding  it  difticnlt  to 
believe  that  the  abnormally  simple  and  straightforward  girl  of  the 
previous  actb  would  have  ever  conecived  such  an  idea,  besides 
this  striking — but  unconvincing — situatinn,  there  are  two  admirably 
written,  and  still  more  admirably  acted,  aeenes  between  a  boy  and 
girl  lover,  with  some  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  admirable  touclies,  and  there 
is  a  slight  l>ut  freah  and  telling  sketch  of  a  popular  preacher,  who 
has  tied  to  the  bush  to  avoid  his  laily  admii'ors — and  that  is  all. 
The  Earl's  difficulties  and  character  have  a  flavour  of  "  New  Wen 
and  Old  Acres,"  while  the  clerg)*man'B  way  of  breaking  the  good 
news  of  her  husband's  safety  to  Ruth  is  very  suggestive  of  the  last 
act  of  "Caste." 

In  his  actors,  Mr.  Gilbert  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  fortunate. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould's  finished 
tendering  of  Lord  Saxmundham,  nor  than  Mias  Norreyu  and  Mr. 
Duncan  Fleet  a»  the  guileless  young  radicals,  while  Mrs.  Gaston 
Murray,  Mr.  Norman  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Rutland  Uarringdon  carry 
out  their  not  very  important  parts  with  the  spirit  of  real  artifite, 
and  ae  well  probably  as  they  could  be  played.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller 
iiDproyeii  every  time  we  see  bim,  and  givea  a  capital  and  ujieiag- 
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gerated  rendering  of  the  vlUaiii  Crampton.  The  minor  parts  are 
all  in  couipeteuL  liands. 

Of  Miss  Julia  Neilson  alone  we  find  it  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  admiration — except,  indeed,  of  her  personal  charms,  which  arc 
no  doubt  considf-raWe— she  bad,  indeed,  a  raonotonouB  and  Iuru- 
briou8  part  to  deal  with,  only  rt-lieved  by  sotue  pretliaesBes  iu  the 
fixst  act,  and  the  unu  strong  situation  in  the  third  ;  but  that  is  all 
the  more  reason  wliy  abe  should  put  as  miich  variety  as  possible 
into  liBr  actinjj,  and  it  must  be  eonfcaacd  that  a  more  uniform 
learfulncsB,  and  a  mory  affected  and  drawling  "  Bweetnese "  has 
seldom  been  been  upon  the  stage.  To  Judge  by  her  really  ewelteiit 
reuderinw  of  tho  few  Hcntencus  that  end  the  third  act,  she  would  do 
bettor  in  ;i  uiore  stirring  and  nensatioiial  part ;  but,  a-s  it  is,  she 
aeems  to  copy  the  afTt^ctations  of  Mias  Norrey's  niiataken  rendering 
of  "Sweet  Lavc;adiT'*  much  inteusitied.  The  Boliiociuy  in  which 
she  seizes  and  moans  over  ber  dead  husband'H  photograph  was 
more  like  one  of  Miaa  Marie  Linden's  burleaques  than  a  bit  of 
serious  acting. 

Tlie  8cener\'  waa  Mell  done,  and  the  whole  get  up  excellent.  Tho 
play  was  preceded  by  Mr.  Thomas's  plt-asiiut  little  comedietta,  "A 
Patron  Saint," 

At  the  Haymarket  thi-  100th  night  of  "Captain  Swift"  was 
celebrated  on  tlu-  8th  before  a  crowded  house,  the  pUiy  Iwing  as 
well  received  as  ever.  Mr.  Tree's  fine  rendering  of  Wilding  baa 
improved  since  bis  first  iippcarance  iu  the  character,  and  the  whole 
of  the  excellent  cast  keeps  u[)  it^  ]iig}i  standard.  Home  slight 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  play  mostly  for  the  better,  bnt 
we  own  to  thinking  that  the  end  of  tlio  third  act,  whon  Wilding's 
letter  is  read,  has  liwn  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by  some 
excisions  that  have  bfcn  made,  which  include  the  absence  of  Lady 
Staunton  from  the  scene.  It  ia  true  that  she  had  hardly  a  word  to 
say ;  but  ber  presence  certainly  addfd  to  the  aituation.  On  this 
occaaion  was  produued  a  nt-w  opening  piece  by  Ifr.  A.  M.  Heathcote, 
called  "The  Duchess  of  Bayswater  and  Co.,"  which  dealti,  as  its 
name  implies,  with  the  fashionable  shop-keeping  which  Mr.  Du 
Manrier  has  »o  well  satirized  iu  Pimrli.  The  sketch  ia  very  slight 
in  plot,  hut  was  well  received  by  the  audience  and  admirably  played 
by  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  as  the  trading  DucheRs.  who  was  well 
supported  by  Mr.  Broukfield,  as  her  sou  the  Duke,  Mr.  Allan  as 
an  old  valetudinarian,  and  Mr.  Uarriaon  and  Miss  Cudmore  as  a 
pair  of  lovers. 

At  the  Grrman  Reed's  the  new  piece  is  called  "TheBo'aun's 
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Mate,"  anil  is  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Browuu,  who  biniBelf  avtti  in 
it.  It  has  some  very  pretty  music  writtttii  for  tt  by  Mi'.  A.  Caldi- 
cott ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  llced  ia  specially  amusing  aa  tlie  Bo'suii,  a  part 
which  uuits  bim  well.  ^fr.  Cornfry  Grain  continues  his  "John  Bull 
Abroad  "  to  conclude  the  evening. 

The  ot'W  Lvuic  theatre,  fitted  up  with  every  appliance  for  safety 
and  comfort,  opened  in  the  week  before  Chrifitnia,s,  but  ur  Mr. 
Leslie  has  thought  fit  to  continue  the  run  of  "  Dorothy "  there, 
with  the  Fiamo  company,  there  in  little  to  say  of  the  well  known 
tare  thus  provided. 

Tvolk'h  is  now  a^ain  occupied  by  itK  rightful  own<*r :  but  here 
also  an  old  favnurit«,  "  The  Don,"  reappears,  and  any  coming 
no\"eUie9  are  postponed. 

Of  the  new  pici.^e!4  that  are  to  apjxrar  about  Chritttmas-tinie  we 
can  give  no  notice  this  uiouLh.  These  are  :  "The  Silver  falls," by 
Mr.  Sims  and  Mr.  Pettitt,  at  the  AnELpm  ;  the  pantomime  of  "  The 
Babes  in  the  WootI,"  at  Dbukv  Lanb;  "  Macbeth."  at  x\\c  Lyceum  ; 
Hengler's  Circus  at  Covent  Gahdbn;  and  "Paul  .Tones, "  Plan- 
quette's  comic  opera,  at  the  Prtnce  of  Walrk's. 

Pieces  already  noiiced  and  still  running. 

AVBirUB. — "  Nadgj',"  wjmic  opera,  Mr.  .\i-thur  Roberts,  Mr. 
Dallas,  Mr.  Tapley,  Mr.  Alec  Marsh,  Miille.  Vanoni,  Miss  G. 
Warwick,  &c. ;  and  "  Qnits." 

Comedy. — '*  Uncles  and  .\nnta,"  farcical  comedy,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fenley,  Mr.  T.  G-  Warren,  ^fr.  W.  Draycott,  Mr.  Lestocij,  Miss 
Cissy  Orahamo,  Miss  M.  i>aly,  Mies  Scarlett,  i!lc. ;    and  "  Fennel." 

Court. — *'  Mamma,"  fiireical  comedy,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil,  Mr.  Eric  Lewis,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Miss  Amiio  HuKht^s,  Miss 
FiJippi.  &c. :  and  "  Cox  and  Box." 

Chitsbiom. — "Betey,"  farcical  comedy,  Mr.  W.  Btakeley,  Mr.  H. 
Standing,  Mr.  A.  Maltby,  Mr.  A.  Boucicault,  Mr.  G.  Giddons,  Miss 
Kose  Saker,  ^liss  F.  Bobertson,  Mitis  Lottie  Venne,  kn. ;  and  '*  Tbe 
Uowager." 

Gaiety.—"  Faust  up  to  Date,"  burlesque,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lonnen, 
Mr.  H.  Parker.  Mr.  George  Stone,  Miss  Florence  St.  .Jobu,  Miss 
Faimy  Robina,  Mi^s  Jenny  McNuIty,  &c. :  and  "  Lot  4^." 

Glohk. — "I'lince  Karl,"  coiuedy,  Mr.  Iticlmrd  ManHfield,  Miss 
Beatrice  Camoron,  &c. ;  and  "  liditha's  Bur-'lar,''  Mr.  Lionel 
Brougb. 

Havmarkbt. — "  Captain  Swift,"  drama,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr. 
Komble,  Mr.    ifacklin,    Mr.    Brookfield,   Mr.    Fuller    Melliflh,  Mr. 
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Allan,  Lady  Monckton,  Mrs.  Bcertohm  Tree,  Miss  Rose  Leclereq, 
MisB  Cudmore,  &o. ;  and  "  The  Duchess  of  Bayswater  &  Co." 

JoDDRBLL. — "  The  Alikrman,"  fnrcical  comedy,  Mr.  H.  Ashley, 
Mr.  Pennington,  Mr.  Murk  Kinghom,  Mr.  Royce  Carleton,  Mibb 
Lingard,  Mrs.  Edmund  PhelpB,  Aic;  and  "A  White  Lie." 

Opfciu  CoMiQUE.—  '■  Carina,"  comic  opera,  Mr.  Darward  Lely,  Mr. 
Snazelle,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Chas.  Collette,  Miss  Camille  d'Arville, 
Miss  Josephine  Fiudlay,  Miss  Alice  Lethbridge,  iScc.  ;  and 
"  Whitebait  at  Greenwich." 

FiiKOESft'a. — "  Handfi  Across  the  Sea,"  melodrama,  Mr.  H. 
Neville,  Mr.  Patcman,  Mr.  Garden,  Mr.  Abingdon,  Mr.  Jnlian 
Cross,  Miss  Xfary  Tlorko,  Miss  Webster,  Ae. ;  and  "  A  Happy 
Pair." 

KoyALTV. — French  plays,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  M.  L. 
Mayer. 

Sax'oy. — "  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  Mr.  G.  Grossmith, 
Mr.  llicbard  Temple,  Mr.  Denny.  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds,  Miss 
6.  Ulmar,  Miss  Jessie  13oad,  Miss  it.  Brandram,  S:c. ;  and  "  Mrs. 
Jarramie's  Genie." 

Shaftesbubt. — "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  romantic  drama,  Mr. 
Forbes  Bebei^son,  Mr.  Arthur  Stirling,  \\j^.  ^asBett  Boe,  Mr. 
Matthew  Brodie.  Miss  Wallis.  Miss  R.  Erskine,  ^Crs.  H.  Leigh  ; 
and  "  A  Husband  in  Clover." 

Strand.^"  Atalautn,"  burksqno,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hawtrey,  Vtt. 
Sijuire,  Mr.  F.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Dan  Leno,  Miss  M.  Linden,  Afadamo 
Cornelie  D'Auka,  &c. ;  and  ''A  Highland  Legacy,"  Mr.  Brandon 
Thomas,  &c. 

Tbhry*8. — "Swe*t  Lavender,"  comedy,  Mr.  E.Terry,  Mr.  A. 
Bishop,  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  Mr.  F.  Kerr,  Mr.  Beeves  Smith, 
MisB  Victor,  Miss  Muude  Millett,  Miss  Carlotta  Addison,  Miss 
Blanche  Hortock,  &c. 

VAUDEviLtE. — "  Joseph's  Sweetheart,"  comedy,  Mr.  Thomas 
Thome,  Mr.  W.  Rignold,  llr.  F.  Thnrne,  Mr.  Maude,  Mr.  Conway, 
Kiss  K.  Eorke.  Misa  G.  Homfrey,  Ac.  ;  and  *'  The  Brothers." 
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SUMMARY   OF    ABTICLE8. 
RbTOR     DC     CrEOIiE    MlLITAIRR — ArMKES     DE     TbBRB     BT     DB    If  BR. 

(Paris:  27,   Rue  de   la    Bellechasse.)     November    I8ch  and 

25th,  December  2nd  luid  9th.  1888. 
Bej^imental   Infantry  Schools — CuiletH'  Schools  in  Anatria-Hun- 
Kfu-y — The  Kusaian  Army  in  the  Field  (<•.»« </(trW; — The  (French) 
Chasseurs-R-Pied — The  Riveniln  States  along  the  Niger — The  Now 
Geriuau  lif^^ulatiun;^. 

RfivcB  DB  Cavai^eue.    (Pafis:  Librairie  Militaire;  Berger,  Levrault 
et  Cie.,  i>,  Riie  des  Beanx  Arts.  I     Novomlier  1888. 
Notes  on  Patrols — Murat,  by  General  Thoiuuas  (conlinued) — The 
CaTalry  in  the  ManteuvreH  of  the  Tliird  (French]  Corps  (ciindiided) 
— Notes  on  Service  in  the  Field  {continued). 


Lk  Spectatbur  Miutaibe.    (Paris :  15,  Rue  Saint-Benoii.)     18th 
November,  1888. 

The  DespatcheH  of  Be&ugcncy  historically  considered — Battery 
Instrnction  {I'ontimiM) — Cavalry  Mano'uvreB — A  Rftvolntion  in 
Military  Tactics — The  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution.  

RsTttK  MiLiTAiiiK  PR  l'Rtbanopr.  (Pario  :  L.  Bandoin  et-  Cie.,  80, 
Rue  et  Tassage  Dauphiue.)  15tli  and  30tli  November  1888. 
The  Austro- Hungarian  Army  CorpH  of  Tliree  DivisiunB — Marchf 
(Vlmtrtutiou  of  Russian  Artillery — Recent  Theories  on  Fortitt- 
cation  {continued) — The  Military  Organization  of  Bulgaria  {rim- 
eluded) — The  Regulations  of  Ist  September.  1888,  on  the  Training 
and  Manoeuvres  of  German  Infantry  [i-ourhidfd] — The  English 
Repeating  Kifle — The  New  Russian  Army  Corps — The  Belgian  Law 
on  Military  liequisition. 

JouBXAL  DE  LA  Maaxnb.  Le  Yacbt.  (Paris :  50,  Rue  Saint  Lazare.) 
November  24th,  and  December  Ist  and  8tli,  1888. 
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MAJ.-GEN.  SIR  CHAS.  MACOREGOli,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  CLE* 

Bi  CAPTAIX  S.   PASFIELD  OLIVER,   iatk  Rotai.  ABTiLLUBr. 

T  this  time,  just  two  years  ago,  the  An(?lo-Tndian 
army  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  moat  representiitive  officers  in  the  service, 
and  as  we  are  enabled  from  Lady  MacGregor'a 
two  volumeB  to  gatlier  the  whole  biojp-aphy  of 
her  late  gallant  husband,  wo  projiose  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  Major-Geiieral  Sir  Charles  Mac- 
Gregor,  auvl  hiu  almost  uie»timable  services  in  the  cause  of  India. 

•  771«  Life  aj)ti  Opini'oiu'  of  MajnT-Gti'rral  Sir  CfiarJr*  JUrfratf't  lUatflnyor,  K.C.B., 
C,ii.t.,  C.I.K..  Qnarttrmofrer-Gtorrnt  in  India.  Bditcd  hy  ImAj  Maotimgor.  2  lah. 
(W.  BiMkwooa  &  Sum,  Eaiul'iuxb.     168t».) 

yarroiirt  v/ u  Jmimti/  iKrvu^h  ifit  Proviwr  oj' Kf'"ru»jrtm  noJ  on  tfie  Sttrlh-Wftt 
Fnmtitr  of  A/ghani»Uin  in  1376.  By  Oul«ncl  C.  M.  Mftatirot(or,  EouKat  J^taH  Carpi. 
'i  velt.     (W.  H.  Allen  &  l.'o..  London.     ISTU.) 

Wanderiugt  in  natarMitan.  Ry  U«Jor-Oeneral  81r  0.  U.  Md«Oreg«r,  K.C.8.. 
Beagkl  Kt«a  Onrpa,  Cjaart«miKiit«r-Gener«l  In  Indift.  I  toL  (W.  FL  Allan  A  Co. 
LawtoD.     1882.) 
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The  Mutiny  had  not  commenced  when  young  MaoGregor,  then  a 
boy  of  Hixteen  years,  and  his  elder  brother,  Edward,  got  their 
appumtmeuts  as  eusigus  iii  tbe  old  Company's  service.  At  the  end 
of  18.56,  Charles,  after  bidding  farbwell  to  hiB  brothur,  whom  he 
waH  deBtined  never  to  see  again  in  this  world,  joined  the  57th 
Native  Iiirantry  at  Firoispur,  and  commenced  learning  bis  drill 
and  studying  the  language. 

Both  his  drilling  and  hi^  hnguistic  studies  were  rudely'  inter- 
rupted by  the  terrible  scenes  of  Iby".  The  young  officer,  nfter  the 
disbandment  of  bis  regiment,  and  an  adventure  with  the  10th 
Light  Cavalry,  when  he  saved  the  life  of  his  adjutant's  wife,  was 
at  length  sent  to  join  the  army  before  Delhi,  but  he  only  arrived 
in  tiroe  to  assist  in  avenging  the  death  of  Nicholson  during  the 
street  fighting  which  continued  some  days  oiter  the  assault  of  the 
Kashmir  Gate. 

With  the  fall  of  Delhi,  Lieutenant  Mao(jregor's  career  of  fighting 
eonimoncctl,  and  having  been  attached  for  duty  to  the  Ist  Bengal 
Fnsiliera,  he  accompanied  the  column  under  Colonel  Gerard  to  the 
south,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Itewari  aud  Kanauj, 
after  which,  on  the  lOth  November,  the  young  subaltern  had  an 
opportiuiity  of  showing  what  was  in  him  at  the  action  of  Narnul, 
when  Colonel  Gerard  was  killed,  and  where  MncGregor,  cutting 
down  one  of  the  robe!  gunners,  captured,  or  assisted  in  capturing, 
a  gun,  one  out  of  the  eight  taken. 

Iteturning  to  Delhi  we  next  find  the  youngster  with  his  regiment 
forming  part  of  the  cuhmiu  under  Sir  Thomas  Beaton,  which, 
advancing  to  I'^atehgorfa,  had  to  fight  m  roiitf  at  (laugairi  and 
Patiali.  At  this  lai^  battle,  where  they  killed  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  took  thirteen  guns,  and  all  their  baggage, 
Charles  MacGregor  slew  two  of  the  rebels  in  hand-to-hand  combat, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  at  Maiupuri,  he  cut  down  another  of  the 
enemy's  Hopoya.  It  was  at  Fatebgahr  that  MacGregor  first  met 
with  Lieuleuaut  Koberts  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  who  has  since 
become  so  distinguished,  and  is  now  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India.  MacGregor  is  thus  described  by  Major  T,  Butler,  V.C,  his 
senior  ofljeer  in  the  Fusiliers  at  this  period  : — 

"He  was  not  by  any  means  a  genial  i-ompaniou,  aud  we  used 
to  consider  htm  of  a  sulky  disposition.  At  mess  ho  would  some- 
times sit  all  diimer-time  and  not  Bay  half-a-doaeu  words  ;  but  the 
moment  there  was  any  chance  of  fighting,  it  wa^  extraordinary  to 
see  the  chaiige  in  his  face  and  manner.  It  was  a  very  common 
thing  for  one  of  tho  fellows  to  eume  into  the  tent  and  say  :  *  Look 
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oat,  vou  fellowa,  we  Hliall  Its  turned  out  directly,  the  enemy  are 
coming  on,'  juHt  to  <iraw  JlacGregor.  The  effect  was  magioal. 
He  immediately  became  full  of  smiles,  and  talked  away  merrily. 
He  was  the  onltf  man  I  ever  met  on  service  that  I  raiUft  hdicrc 
loved  fightiug.  He  did  not  know  what  fear  or  dau^r  were.  My 
fompiuiy  was  the  cimtre  one  wh<m  we  entered  the  Yellow  Hrmsc  at 
Lnelitiow.  MacGre^or  rushed  on  ahead  of  the  meii^  and  though  I 
shouted  to  him  to  keep  hack  with  the  men,  as  the  place  was  full  of 
the  enemy,  he  would  not  stop.  A  sepoy  stepiied  out  and  fired  liia 
musket  right  in  his  face ;  luckily  it  only  blew  bi£  cap  off,  and 
blackened  his  face.  MacGregor  killed  the  Bepo}',  and  turned  round 
to  me  with  a  blackened  face  hoamiug  with  aatiafaction." 

MacGregor  served  with  the  army  under  Lord  Clyde  tbroughont 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Luckuow,  after  the  taking  of  the  YuUow 
Uouae,  and  had  geveral  desperate  portional  encounters,  one  or  two 
of  which  are  related  by  the  young  hero  in  hia  tetters  written  a  few 
days  afterwards. 

We  next  find  Charles  MacGregor,  still  with  the  Fusiliers,  pro- 
ceeding with  Sir  Hope  Grant's  column  iti  OuJh.  This  force 
marchiug  towards  Hitapur,  on  tbo  13th  April,  iSoS,  engaged  the 
Mulvi'a  force  near  fiari,  and  a  spirited  eucounter  took  place. 
Among  the  incidents  of  the  fight  was  a  determined  onslaught 
made  by  the  rebel  cavalry  under  the  Mulvi  liimself  on  the  baggage, 
but  the  well  directed  volleys  of  the  European  Fusiliers  under  Mac- 
Gregor, who  had  been  placed  by  Sir  Hope  to  cover  the  right  flank 
of  his  force,  repulsi'd  the  fanatical  ^^owars,  inflicting  great  loss. 

The  column  next  proceeded  ('(MUalereeand  Burassieto  Malihabiid 
Odd  Belhir  in  search  of  the  rebels,  who  eluded  pursuit.  The  force 
subse(|ue-ntly  inarched  for  llaranagar  to  look  after  the  Begum  of 
Lncknow,  but  in  vain,  ami  then  destroyed  the  palace  of  the  Rajah 
of  Nawabganj.  Throughout  May,  MacGregor  accompatued  a 
movable  column  to  BuTinee,  Poorwah,  and  tlie  neiglibourhotjd, 
destroying  forts  in  the  jungle,  continually  fighting  and  keeping 
the  enemy  perpetually  on  the  move.  Most  harassing  and  dia- 
tresj*ing  work  during  the  hot  weather. 

lu  June  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Begum  had  again  rallied  and 
held  a  position  near  Xawabganj,  whore  Sir  Hope  Grant,  after  a 
night  march,  attacked  them  M'ith  his  division.  The  ground  was 
hotly  contested  for  three  hours  before  the  pomtion  held  by  the  rebels 
was  taken  by  the  British  troops. 

In  August  young  MacGregor  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  B(|uadron  nf  Hodson's  Horse,  ant!  was  engaged  on  several  rocon- 
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iiuUsanccs  in  the  vicinity  of  Fyzabad.  On  one  occasion  be 
eommAnded,  besides  the  above  sijiiadron,  the  KaptirthalacontiuRfint 
(consiatiug  of  a  atjuadioii  of  uaralry,  four  guns,  and  two  regiments 
of  infaiitrv)  in  the  immediate  proneiice  of  the  enemy,  3.000  strong, 
at  Hamuri  Ghat. 

On  the-  18th  Sejitenibfir  Colonel  Hume  attacked  the  rebels  when 
Ijieutftnant  MacGrefjor  led  seventy  sabres  of  Hodson'jt  Horse  across 
the  Kali  Nuddy.  an  unfordable  river,  under  a  heavy  musketry  and 
artillery  fire.  This  was  near  Daryabad,  and  wlii-ri  MacGregor, 
reaching  the  other  Bido,  found  that  the  n^bels  were  ensconced  iu 
rifle  pits,  snd  that  he  was  totally  unsupported  by  infantry,  and  left 
io  his  own  resources,  he  watt  obli^^ed  tu  act  with  decision.  Making 
a  wide  tUtour  therefore,  he  threatened  the  rlauk  and  rear  of  the 
pits,  causing  the  onomy  to  altandon  their  cover,  and  as  eoon  as 
they  were  in  the  open  he  charged  down  on  their  vat^tly  superior 
forces  with  his  tiquadron.  He  himsidf  dashed  forcniobt  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  and  was  followed  by  his  Sikhs  tn  the  most 
determined  manner :  the  rebels  awaited  the  oual&ught,  so  that 
MacGregor  was  cut  and  stashed  in  many  places,  and  oue  severe 
sword  cut  severed  the  calf  of  his  right  leg.  indenting  the  l>one.  Out 
of  his  Hituadron  twelve  men  and  ten  horaes  wore  killed  and  wouude<l, 
but  they  rode  over  the  enemy,  and,  reforming,  would  have  charged 
again  ha*!  the  enemy  awaited  them  ;  but  the  rebels  bad  had 
enough,  and  took  to  flight,  being  considerably  cut  up.  MacGregor's 
charger  had  half  a  score  of  wounds  aiul  was  obhged  to  bo 
destroyed. 

This  gallantry  in  the  field  by  their  boyish  commander,  just 
nineteen  years  old,  thoroughly  won  the  hearts  of  the  Pathans  and 
Panjabi  horsemen,  who  would  after  this  follow  MacGregor  any- 
where.  Thoir  chief,  they  ol>acrvod,  disdained  to  use  chain  armour 
'\li.rin(iA,"  wliieh  many  other  European  officers  of  Irregular  Horse 
were  not  above  making  use  of.  With  a  good  horse  and  a[ipoint- 
ments,  and  with  a  sword  superior  to  the  tulwars  poasossod  by  the 
Oudh  rebels,  the  chivalrous  Highlander  thought  he  ought  not  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  any  way  but  on  equal  terms  with  his  followers. 

Spac-e  will  not  admit,  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  to  describe 
alt  the  actions,  skirmislies,  raids,  and  ambushes  through  which 
Mactiregor  went  always  with  dash,  and  with  the  intention  of 
gaining,  if  possible,  the  Victoria  Cross,  ever  in  bis  mind.  Amongst 
many  minor  affairs,  he  was  among  the  first  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Gogra  river  by  Sir  Hope  Grant's  force  at  VVazirganj,  MacliUyaon, 
and  BankasJa,  on  the  north  of  that  river,  and  always  in  the  saddle 
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reconnoitdring  and  f^ininfi  iiitelligeuce  of  the  luoveuieuts  of  the 
enemy. 

Later  on  he  Uiok  an  active  shiu-c  in  the  operationH  ftnroHa  the 
Eapti,  and  whk  ilajly  onj^af^il  umler  Sir  Alfreil  Morsford,  leading  the 
advanced  pioneering  pavty  of  twf;nty-fivo  sabres  in  the  van  of  the 
advttticiug  force.  At  Jarwa  Ghat  thi»  extraordinary  and  ambitions 
youth,  when  proceeding  to  the  relief  (jf  the  lat  Sikh  Infantry,  which 
corps  had  been  cut  off  by  a  larj^e  force  of  rnhels,  throe  Hfiparato  times 
charged  into  the  thick  of  the  erK-iiiy,  killeil  four  sepoyn  out  of 
several  wliom  he  engaged  in  single  combat  with,  and  although  able 
to  protect  himself  from  woundu — for  he  was  now  a  good  swordsman 
— he  had  his  horse  severely  wounded  under  liim  by  a  bayonet 
thrust.  This  occurred  in  March,  1850,  and  the  following  month 
Lieutenant  ^faeOregor  marched  with  1*2[)  sabres  to  TnlKipur.  En 
route  he  came  on  h  force  of  some  2,000  rebels  phmdering 
Mftharajgaiij,  aud  drove  them  olT  hito  the  jungle.  Here  he  got 
another  ^vouud,  being  hit  by  a  biUlct  in  the  thigh.  Shortly  after 
this,  lirigadier  HoUticli.  who  uonnuandt'd  all  the  troops  on  tlie  trans- 
Rapti  i'roiitier,  placed  KaefJrcgor  in  mnnuand  of  an  outpoHt  of  a 
squadron  and  100  bayonets;  when  the  youthful  commander  toi»k 
advantage  of  his  independent  command  to  carry  on  several 
succeasful  o{>t)rationR  "  on  his  own  hook."  During  the  course  of 
these  events  he  captured  various  rebulu  of  note,  and  especially  took 
and  slew  Murad  Baksli,  the  nubahdar  of  the  batter)' of  artillery 
who  had  opened  lire  on  the  English  women  in  the  boats  at 
Cawnpore  two  years  previously.  Thus  during  his  three  first  years 
in  the  army  Lieutenant  MacGregor  had  seen  more  fighting  than 
many  officers  of  higli  stiuiding,  and  Iih  was  (irnt  appointed  acting 
Adjutant,  and,  soon  after,  second  in  Couniiiind  of  the  '2iid  Regiment 
of  Hodson's  Horse. 

His  field  service  had  biuely  come  to  an  end  in  Oudh  when  the 
expedition  to  China  was  formed,  and  without  hesitation  MacGregor 
throw  up  his  capital  appointment  aH  second  in  command  to  joiu 
Fane's  Horse,  then  being  raised,  as  a  junior  lieutenant-  He 
induced  170  men,  native  officers,  non  commisbioned  officers,  and 
sowars  to  volunteer  for  the  same  service,  all  good  and  gallant 
fellows  who  had  followed  their  leader  in  many  a  hard-fought  field. 

How  Mac<Tregor  distinguished  liiinself  at  Hinho  during  the 
combined  advance  of  the  allies  on  the  Chinese  intrenched  camj*  is 
a  tradition  in  the  anruils  of  the  Indian  Army.  Major -General 
Stirling,  as  gallant  a  guimer  as  ever  lived,  now  in  charge  of  the 
artillery  of  the  southern  district,  was  then  a  captain,  and  hjs  gims 
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were  suddenly  attacked  by  u  horde  of  Tartar  cavalry.  MacGregor, 
fortunately,  with  twenty-five  Sikh  horse,  was  on  the  spot  as  escort, 
and,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  Chinese 
cavalry,  gave  the  word  to  charge,  and  went  at  them  with  a  will. 
MacGregor  showed  the  way,  as  his  men  had  ever  been  accustomed 


1)kkt(:h  by  <-i(&ki.ri(  MAruKKuoK  or  a  light  cabt  kor  TOi-tKiRAPiiivAi.  iiei-aktkkkt. 

Tl>   BK   DRAWN    BY   0>(E   HORSE  OB   POKr. 

In  kbcTe  design  the  sLufts  were  intended  to  form  a  pUtfonu  for  the  druwiiig  tDblen 
packed  on  top  A  ;  B  B  ure  itiHlrumoDt  knd  office  boscB  ;  C,  awning,  packed  ;  D,  on  oaTc 
of  wheel,  dial  for  mcAHurinK  distances,  I'ltfrimr/ri'i  E,  aupport  for  shafts.  The  awoioff 
siTven  for  a  tent  over  all.     Tliere  is  no  date  on  drawiiiK,  it  is  probably  18ti8. 


to  nee  him  do,  and  with  his  spear,  singling  out  his  opponent,  hurled 
him  to  the  ground,  but  whilst  disentangling  his  spear  from  the 
body  he  was  attacked  simultaneously  by  two  other  Tartars.  One 
cut  him  over  the  head  with  his  sword,  but  fortunately  did  not  get 
through  his  thick  turban  or  pu'iri,  but  the  other  deliberately  took  a 
pot  shot  at  him  from  his  matchlock  within  so  close  a  distance  that 
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MftcGrogor's  facfl  was  burnt  by  the  discharRo.  MacGrnaor  dncked 
bis  hei&A  on  one  side  just  in  time  to  avoid  inatant  death,  hut  got 
several  slugs  and  bullots  in  the  aide  of  hifl  face  and  shoulder.  Hia 
horse  was  at  the  same  time  shot  under  him.  Meantime  the  Sikhs 
bad  followed  MacGregor'H  lead  ho  determinedly  that  the  Tartars 
turned  and  tied,  being  pursued  and  cut  down  or  »i)eared  in  nnmhera 
by  their  pursuers.  The  Chinese  cavalry  never  again  dared  tfj  face 
the  Sikha  in  the  field.  MacGrcgor  was  hardly  expected  to  live,  but 
his  pluck  and  fierce  determination  carried  him  through,  so  that, 
by  the  time  the  army  had  got  to  Tungcliow.  MacGregor.  with  hi» 
wounds  but  partially  healed,  emancipateil  himsolf  from  the  doctor's 
hands,  and  rode  fifty  or  more  miles  to  come  up  in  time  for  the 
fighting  which  was  renewed  for  a  brief  time,  when  he  was  specially 
recommended  for  irallantry  by  Sir  Hope  Grant.  There  occurred 
now  one  of  those  untoward  incidents  by  wliieh  brave  officers  and 
men  have  so  often  suffered  unmerited  obloquy.  It  is  a  most 
untiappy  cireumatance  to  rake  up,  but  in  jnatioe  to  the  fair  fame 
of  Sir  Charles  Jfacgregor  it  ought  not  tn  rest  where  it  does  at 
present.  Lady  MacGregor,  in  her  Memoir,  merely  gives  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  alludes  to  the  affair  which  took  place  near 
Pekiu  as  a  niw  with  Fane,  and  we  can  quite  understand  how  averse 
her  ladyship  must  have  been  to  publish  anything  which  could 
reflect  on  the  conduct  (it  mif^ht  almost  be  said  the  hmimr)  of  the 
then  commandant  of  Fane's  Horse.  More  especially  as  Colonel 
l*'Hue  is  dead,  the  old  saying  tie  morUiin  nit  nhi  honnm  has  been 
held  in  mind  ;  but  the  facts  ought  to  be  known,  and  as  two.  at 
least,  of  Sir  Charles  MacGregor'a  contemporaries  have  lately 
<liacuBsed  the  matt.t)r,  and,  on  comparing  their  recollections  of  the 
transaction,  have  found  them  agree  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
facts,  as  now  told  by  them,  may  bi^  taken  as  correct  in  the  main. 

The  (juestion  arose,  why  did  not  MacGrogor  gain  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  his  gallantry  at  Siiiho.  The  answer  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  story,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
inserted  in  some  future  edition  of  Sir  Charles  MacCJregor's  life. 
We  premise  that  it  is  given  in  the  actual  words  of  an  Indian  officer 
of  high  standing  written  on  the  2:3rd  October  last. 

"  A  Sikh  uon-commiHaioned  officer  of  Fane's  Horse  (now  tlie 
lilth  Bengal  Lancers),  whom  MaeGregor  bad  brought  with  him  as 
H  volunteer  from  Hodson's  Horse  i,now  10th  Bengal  Lancers),  was 
accused  by  a  subaltern  officer  attached  to  Fane's  regiment  of  having 
l»oen  insolent  to  him.  Fane  at  onee  ordered  the  non-commis- 
Ktonod  oilicer  to  be  llogged,  and  on  MacGrt^or  remonstrating,  and 
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vfiptes^ntm^  ^haz  kh^  wvaaisem.  mnac  eertiunlT  hare  miaonderstood 
the  -vordii  of  the  ^ikh  from  ucnntuice  of  Cfae  Panjabi  dialect  (cv 
oeh«r  i>aaae54 ,  b«  waa  soiti  b>  b^Id  hia  congoe  or  he  would  be  placed 
in  arr^c  The  man  waa  dij^^ed ;  ba£.  a^  he  was  being  tied  ap  to 
che  Criao^eft,  MacOregor  rofie  op  Co  bmi  jmd  aaid :  "  Nerer  mind, 
Nihai  Sin^  ichat  deems  v>  haT«;  beea  hia  name),  keep  op  yonx 
heart,  I  -thall  alwajs  W  ;oar  friend.  Take  joor  ponishment  like 
a  brave  Sikh."  The  man  baii  cbe  orda^  of  moil  for  distinguished 
valour  on,  «on  in  the  macfnj  i^m^ip\^  and  had  been  under 
MacOref^or  on  many  a  hard-foo^n  field.  For  this  MacGr^or  was 
placed  in  arreat.  Sir  Hope  Grant,  i>n  the  matter  being  referred 
\f>  him,  oidered  3lacGr6gor  to  express  his  coatritioo  for  the  step 
nindonbtedly  an  act  of  grave  in^ubordinatioD),  which  he  had  taken, 
in  vain.  Fane  waa  undoubtedly  in  the  wrong,  and  an  inquiry 
would  donbtleati  have  elicited  that  much.  UacGregor  was  ^ain 
and  again  recommended  to  express  regret,  and  as  often  declined  to 
do  i¥t.  At  laat,  after  being  st^me  time  in  arrest,  he  was  released 
and  informed  that  his  recommendation  for  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
gallantry  at  the  action  of  Sinho  had  been  kept  back,  and  would 
not  be  forwarded  by  Sir  Hope  Grant." 

No  wonder  that  MacGregor  left  Fane's  Horse  and  China  disgusted 
and  di»ap[>ointed.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  obtaining  the  Cross 
AH  iV}mt  rec^jgnition  of  bis  gallantry,  and  experienced  a  revulsion 
of  fe^ilinjf  at  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  he  had  encountered. 

li^ttuming  to  India,  MacGregor  was  posted  to  do  duty  with  the 
rwrtiit  dep<>t  at  Barrackpar  until  the  Commander-in-chief,  Sir 
ilugh  fiofie,  aroused  by  the  eulog\-  pronounced  by  Lord  Herbert  in 
the  HooBe  of  Lords  on  Lieutenant  MacGregor's  bravery  at  Sinho, 
apprnnted  him  Hccond  in  command  of  the  '2nd  Regiment  of  Hodson's 

HffTMl. 

For  three  yearn  Lieutenant  MacGregor  served  in  the  Lrregular 
Cavalry,  devoting  himself  to  the  practical  duties  of  his  branch  of 
the  Hervice,  and  keeping  himself  in  training  with  athletic  exercises 
and  horsemanship.  With  sword  or  spear  he  could  contend  success- 
fully with  any  two  of  the  "  ghorcharas  "  in  the  Irregular  Cavalry ; 
and  )■(■  was,  in  fact,  an  expert  "  Eartoubi  "  (rough-rider). 

"  NurneroiiH,"  writes  Colonel  Bell,  "  are  the  unanimous  opinions 

given  of  Lieutenant  MacGregor  as  a  spirited  leader  of  cavalry,  as 

one  whose  gallantry  was  ever  conspicuous,  and  whose  zeal  and 

mergy  never  (lagged  in  quarters  or  in  the  routine  of  cantonment 

Ue.  .  .  .  He  imssed  in  the  Cavalry  Riding  School,  passed  P.H. 

lamination ;  paKsed  in  telegraphy  and  signalling,  qualified  in 
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railitary  drawiog  antl  surveyiug,  nualtfied  iu  lDpogra,ph,\,  iuni 
coutribuLud  several  valuable  rejiorts  and  paiJerM.."* 

At  the  end  of  L8(t4  MacGro^or,  atill  a  AubiUtern,  wn.8  appointed 
]irij,'a)it!-Afajor  to  tlie  western  column  of  tLts  Bhutan  Field  Force, 
and  advam-cd  with  the  vxvix  through  the  difficult  mountain  passea 
to  the  attack  and  capture  uf  Dalingkot,  one  of  the  Bkutaneee 
stroQi^hoIds,  X)uring  thu  a8b>ault  lie  was  suvercl^v  wounded,  a  buJlet 
tUrom^h  hiti  hetmot  carrying  off  a  portion  of  his  scalp.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  hitn  a^ain  presHln^  atnongBt  the  ForemoHt  at  the 
recapture  of  Bala  atockade  early  in  the  following  year,  and  getting 
wounded,  for  thti  itixih  time,  with  a  ball  through  bib  left  haud, 
smashing  one  of  the  bonus  and  injuring  the  liub  for  life.  During 
the  toilBoiue  pro;^re8s  uf  tlie»e  Bhutan  (.'ampaignB  Macfiregor  was 
Boveral  times  mentioned  in  despatclies,  and  latterly,  after  entering 
the  Quartermaster-Generars  depaitment,  he  conducted  a  hajEardoos 
recotuiaiKsanCti  between  Datnia  in  the  Dwartt  and  Chiiaug  situated 
in  the  heart  uf  the  mountain  rcetibseK  of  Bhutan,  for  which  he 
obtained  home  little  kudohi.  Lieutenant  MaeGregor's  uiilitarj: 
report  of  Ubuton  exhibited  the  author's  particular  apecialitf  for 
reconnoitring  duties,  anri  hit)  aptitude  for  surveWng  and  assimila- 
ting military  ioformatiou  foreshadowed  the  distinction  ho  was 
ultimately  to  gain  in  thia  branch  of  his  profesiiioQ.  After  serving 
and  working  hard  on  the  niirtli -eastern  frontier  however,  the 
expOBUro  and  fatigue  ttilil  upon  his  naturally  robust  constitution  so 
that  after  ten  years'  laborious  duty  be  was  granted  leave  on  medical 
certificate  to  reeruit  in  KuK'Iand. 

At  the  end  of  lHti7  Sir  Ufihert  (now  Lord)  Napier  was  selected 
to  conduct  the  expedition  into  East  Africa  for  the  release  of  the 
pritioners  held  by  Theodore,  the  Ne^'us  of  Abyssinia.  MacGregor 
instantly  threw  up  the  balance  of  his  leave  of  absence  (most  of 
which  b\  the  way  he  had  spent  in  l*ari:>,  learning  French  and 
studying  French  army  tacties  and  economy),  and  joining  General 
Napier  at  <^iilla,  waa  appointed  to  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
advanced  reconnoitring  staff,  with  which  he  huadod  the  way  to 
Magdala.  Tie  volunteered  to  lead  a  small  body  of  picked  men  and 
make  a  dash  for  the  prisoners  wlieii  it  was  surmised  that  Theodore 
might  earry  them  with  litm  further  into  the  (ialla  eoimtry,  where 
no  European  troops  couhl  fntlow. 

After  this  campaign  was  finished,  when  the  expedition  was 
leaving  Annesley  Bay,  MacGregor,  personally  and  single-handed, 

*  A  aboTt  bioffraphy  of  tlni  Ut«  MiiJ(ir<<i«Dora]  Kir  Charlw  3j««Ur«gar,  by  Colotwl 
)L  &  B«ll,  V.O..  ILK.     (Sinl*.  188&) 
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I'AVALRY    POUT, 

Tfaa  above  sketches  were  deeifCDBd  bj  Lisat-Colaael  MfieGregor  for  n  schi'ine  of 
Frontier  dofeoce,  abont  1809,  On  the  back  of  one  is  aonbbled  the  rouRh  trace  oi  an 
ideal  boundurr  in  n  plain,  pre.snmiibly  trnnM-InduH.  tbuR  : — 

r~\  Iiifuiitry.  (""> 

J.   L<iokoiit.  _)_  _L 

Q  Ciivttlry, 


Frontier  Line. 
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managed  thu  etubarkatioo  of  thi<  tbcu  rcmainuig  forces.  A»  this 
|)icci.>  of  work  has  also  not  heeii  mentioQod  in  Lady  AhtcUregor's 
book,  it  ma^'  be  worth  while  to  record  the  numhcirs  which  he,  the 
sole  staff  ofticer  presimt,  embarked  oil  tbis  t>ccasion^viz.,  80 
officers,  22t;  Eiiroiioan  rank  and  tiU-,  1,8!15  Native  troops,  7,468 
Native  followers,  355  horsen,  '2HT  mulefl,  54  i-tvitiaiis. 

No  Hoouer  hnil  MavGregor  obtaiiied  the  rank  uf  captiiiti  than  be 
alBO  obtained,  in  IHfiH,  a  brovot  majority  for  his  Bhutan  services, 
and  in  18B9  his  lieutenaut-colonelcy  for  AbvHHinia.  He  was  now 
enabled  to  man-y  a  daughter  of  Sir  Honry  Durand,  and,  having 
been  appointed  to  compile  a  Gazetteer  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
and  the  ncigbouriug  coiintritis,  pasHed  bJK  honeymoon  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  great  work. 

This  voluminnuK  work  was  inteudeil  to  roraprehend  all  necessary 
military  information  of  the  countries  lying  between  India  and 
Euesia,  an  arduous  task,  and,  as  Colonol  Btjll  says,  u  thankless 
one.  Sir  I'eter  Lumt^den.  then  QuartermaBter-Gencral,  wrote  to 
bim — 

"  1  know  very  well  the  heavy  task  boforc  you,  and  how  energeti- 
cally yon  are  taking  it  in  hand,  hut  others  do  not  appreciate  the 
use  or  necesBity  of  hucli  req^uiremeutB  luitU  they  are  actually 
floored  fur  want  of  them,  a:id  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on 
steadily  without  rtferriii;;  to  them." 

The  obntruction  Lieut.-Cnlonel  MacGregor  mot  with  from  the 
political  offieors  during  the  compilation  of  his  Gazetteer  is  almost 
inconceivable  to  thoBf  who  know  not  the  school  of  uflkial  super- 
ciliousiiestj  which  prevniled  (perhaps  prevails)  in  a  cnrtaiu  "  ring" 
of  Foreign  Department  "  lir/ji'iirn." 

Lieut. -Colon el  MacGregor  was  aHHisted  by  Major  (now  Colonel) 
Bates,  Captain  (now  Sir  William)  liockhart,  Cai»tain  (now  Lieut.- 
Colonel)  Trotter,  Captain  Collett  and  Lieutenant  E.  L.  Maisey. 
B.&.C.I  and  when  the  work  wats  completed  in  seven  parts,  it 
uicluded  Gazetteors  of  (I)  North-West  Frontier  and  Central  Aiiia; 
(2)  Afghanistan;  {A)  lialueliistan  ;  {4)  Persia;  (5)  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  Cuucaaia;  (6)  Khiva,  Bokhara  and  Kliokand ;  (7)  Kashmir 
and  Ladak. 

In  May,  1878,  whilst  still  occuiued  iu  completing  the  printing  of 
the  great  Gazetteer,  Lieut.-Colonel  Mfn-Grogor  was  nearly  bmben- 
hearted  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  romantically 
attached.  In  biw  little  daughter  "Viva,"  bom  in  187ii,  all  the 
bereaved  father's  affections  ware  bound  up,  and  his  frequent  allii- 
■ions  to  his  little  girl   evince   the  depth  of  bi>?  feeling  and  his 
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conHtAut  thought  of  hur  wulfare.  In  one  uE  his  last  letters  he 
conliiied  bnr  to  Lady  MacCirpRor.  who  has  ilutUcateJ  his  meuiou-  lo 
the  yuiiiiK  liuly. 

DurinR  t}»;  following'  year  the  works  for  the  relief  of  the 
threatened  famine  in  Tirhut  (North  Behar)  wei-e  established  under 
Sir  llichaid  Temple,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Bengal 
Province.  Colonel  Mac(trepor  wite  appointed  Oirector  of  Transport, 
aiid,  OS  Sir  Kinhard  wrote,  "  slmwod  many  of  the  quahties  whicli  go 
to  make  up  the  characiter  of  an  adminiHtrator ;  intelligence  in 
mflsUiring  the  factB,  «l(Ill  in  adapting  means  to  the  ends  in  view, 
aptitude  tu  raising  resources  against  difficulties,  i>ower  of  comhining 
and  concentrating  efforlH  from  variouK  quarter»  ou  particular  ob- 
jects, and  pentiatence  in  carrying  mcawurcs  to  their  te  rut  in  alio  n." 

We  next  rind  the  indefatigable  Colonel  employed  on  the  special 
Ordnance  CoinmisBion.  when  his  powers  of  organization  were  fully 
utiliztid,  and  when  this  was  finished  we  read  of  his  asking  the 
Foreign  Department  for  soino  work,  "  however  dangerous,"  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  idle.  Mr.  Aitcbeaou,  following  the 
precedents  of  his  oftice,  threw  colli  water  on  AfacGregor's  schemes, 
whicli,  however,  met  with  a  ready  support  from  General  Roberts, 
who  itquested  new  routes  in  Central  Asia  as  always  deairahle. 
information,  including  such  military  details  as  Colonel  MacGregor 
knew  how  to  notii  of  the  region  hetwoen  India  and  Kussia,  the 
poBBible  l>attle'field  of  the  not  distant  future,  was  Invaluable  to  a 
general,  although  looked  upon  as  useless  and  valueleii]*  by  Mr. 
AJtclieaon,  who  seems  to  have  used  whatever  influence  be  had  is  a 
direction  liostile  to  MacGregor's  freedom  of  action. 

We  all  know  the  results  of  the  Colonel's  tiresome  and  thankless 
ride  through  Kliorassan,  how  he  attempted  to  approach  ITcrat,  and 
was  treated  as  a  Russian  spy.  Not  only  was  he  disavowed  by  the 
Foreign  Department  authorities  at  Calcutta,  but  actually  was 
afterwiu'ds  "  sat  ;i[>on  "  hy  the  authorities  at  home  (at  the  instanra 
of  Mr.  AitchetMin's  clique)  until  Lord  Salisbury  had  the  good  sense 
to  look  into  the  matter,  when  the  tables  were  speedily  turned. 
Lord  Salisbury  being  a  btatu»muu,  and  not  a  petty  official,  took 
the  broad,  coiumoii-HeiiBc  viow  of  MacGregor's  undertakings  and 
aspirations,  (.'ohmel  MacGregor  was  invited  to  give  Lord  Salis- 
bury a  full  explanation,  and  bis  lordship,  then  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  India  Oftice,  fully  appreciated  the  views  of  the  Indian  staff 
officer,  warmly  e'-poused  his  t;au8e,  and  encouraged  him  to  make 
further  expluralious  in  Central  .\sia  with  certain  definite  objects 
ill  view. 
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(^ne  of  Colonel  Macfiregor's  dmwiiigs  waH  curiously  misrepre- 
sented in  the  pnbtished  lithograph  accompanying  his  jourual,  ao 
the  opportunity  is  here  taknn  of  correcting  this  error,  which  can 
be  rectified  by  a  few  pen  strolies,  for  the  draup:htsman  meta- 
morphosed the  Colouers  towers  into  trees. 

A. — SliowitiK  th^i  Tco'T*  tnnidforroH  into  Trwtt, 
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Accordingly,  in  1876,  accompanied  by  Captain  Lockwood,  and 
well  supplied  with  cash  from  the  secret  service  funds.  Colonel 
MacGregor  found  himself,  empowered  and  backed  by  the  highest 
official  authority,  again  traversing  the  wilds  of  Asia  Ilfinor, 
Armenia,  and  Persia,  on  his  way  back  to  India.  Of  his  journey 
through  Baluchistan,  we  have  all  read  the  record  published  some 
years  afterwards.  Sir  Frederick  Boberts  attributes  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  that  ultimately  carried  off  MacGregor  to  the  privations 
endured  during  this  journey,  to  the  effects  of  which  Captain  Lock- 
wood  succumbed  shortly  afterwards. 

At  last  the  Afghan  War  broke  out,  and,  after  acting  as  road 
commandant  on  the  Khaibar  communications,  he  became  Chief 
of  the  Staff  to  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Yakub  Khan  at  Gandamak  in  1879.  On  the  reopening 
of  hostilities  by  the  Kabal  massacre  Colonel  MacGregor  was 
appointed,  at  Sir  Frederick  Roberts'  special  request,  to  be  Chief  of 
the  Staff  to  the  Northern  Afghanistan  Field  Force. 

How  ably  MacGregor  assisted  General  Roberts  in  the  advance 
on  Kabal,  across  the  Shutargardan  and  at  Charasia,  is  a  matter  of 
history.  "  It  was  fortunate  for  me,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "that  I 
had  such  a  tried  soldier  with  me  in  that  time  of  difficulty  and 
danger." 

When  the  guns  of  Smijth  Windham's  battery  were  abandoned 
outside  Kabal,  MacGregor,  with  a  small  party  of  volunteers,  com- 
posed of  staff  officers,  civilians  (one  of  these  last  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  present  distinguished  Foreign  Department  Secretary, 
Mr.  M,  Durand),  and  a  few  gunners  and  lancers*  recaptured  the 
guns,  and  sending  to  Sherpur  for  their  teams,  took  them  back  to 
cantonments. 

One  capital  story  baa  been  sent  to  Lady  MacGregor  by  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  an  incident  dui'ing  the  attack  on  Sherpur  by 
the  fanatical  Ghazis,  under  the  Mulla  of  Ghazni.  "  When  we 
were  shut  up  in  Sherpur  the  defence  of  the  head-quarter  gateway 
had  been  given  to  a  certain  senior  officer,  who,  between  ourselves, 
was  a  bit  nervous.  When  his  defences  were  prepared,  he  went  to 
Colonel  MacGregor,  and  said,  '  Now  I  have  done  the  best  I  can  ; 
but  what  shall  I  do  if  the  enemy  force  their  way  into  the  gate  in 

*  It  iH  i'(^])ortud  that  some  of  the  Queen's  Roynl  Lancers  havo  taken  atnbrage  at  tho 
rather  curt,  huBty  jotting  in  JIucGregor'e  tliar>-,  relating  the  incidents  of  the  cavalry 
actiun  at  Bughwana  on  this  occaiiion.  When  the  authorities  pnbliah  Sir  Charles 
MacUregur'H  mure  detailed  aci:ount  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  given  the  tfth  Lancers 
their  full  share  of  creilit  during  this  trying  day.— S.  P.  0. 
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overwhelming  iiuinberK,  as  I  Jt&vu  no  revive  to  fall  liack 
upon  ?  .  .  .  '  Turn  'em  out ! '  gruffly  remarkeii  the  Chief  of  the 

Staff.    '  Yes,  of  courae,"  said ;  '  but  if  thpy  are  too  gtrong  for 

ns?"  '  Turn  them  out !' roared  MacGregor,  '  that 's  what  you're 
there  for ! '  and  no  other  answer  would  he  give  him,  as.  of  course, 
il  waB  the  Unit  thing  he  wuuKl  have  duno  hiuieelf  in  a  similar  case. 
It  wa3  thoroughly  eharaeteriBtic  of  the  man." 

Lady  MacGregor  hiia  necessarily  been  obliged  to  edit  very 
severely  the  private  diary  of  the  ttecoud  Afghan  campaign.  She 
aays  in  her  preface  :  "  From  bis  position  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  to 
more  than  one  general,  his  facilities  were  unusually  favourable, 
not  only  for  ubberving  minutely  the  direvtiun  and  prugresti  of  tUu 
military  operations  during  the  wai-  from  the  beginning  to  the  end» 
but  also  for  noting  the  characters  and  abilities  of  officers  of  all 
ranks  who  came  within  bis  observation;  and  he  made  the  fullest  use 
of  bis  opportunities.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  therefore  cx|iectant  of  obtaining  an  important  cominand,  he, 
not  unnaturally,  took  careful  note  of  the  capabilities,  special 
a]>titud('a  and  cbanicteri.stics  of  all  u-ith  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
so  that  he  should  know  on  whom  he  could  thoroughly  dei>end  in 
the  critical  moment  when  the  emergency  should  arise.  It  is 
ahnost  nectllesK  to  tuld  that  any  panning  remarks  which  could 
cause  the  least  annoyance  to  anyone  have  been  altogether 
omitted,  atul  much  personal  and  confidential  matter  has,  of 
necessity,  been  suppressed."  Nevertheless,  by  reading  between 
the  lines,  the  astute  observer  has  no  great  difliculty  in  ^ing  ap 
the  blanks  which  hero  and  there  arc  substituted  for  names,  and 
drawing  obvious  couclusioua  therefroiu. 

The  Mari  expedition,  whiclt  followed  the  battle  of  the  Argandab 
outside  Kandahar,  is  evidently  taken  from  the  official  papers,  and 
is,  perhaps,  drier  reading  than  the  more  personal  remarks  in  the 
private  journal. 

After  the  peace,  Sir  Charltis  MacGregor,  who  had  now  gained 
hiti  K.C.B.,  was  appointed  quartermaater-general  in  India,  and  a 
more  diatingiusbcd  officer  never  filled  the  post.  It  was  adunrably 
remarked  of  him,  subsequently,  by  a  general  whose  name  ie  not 
mentioned  (but  whom  we  can  venture  to  imagine  must  have  Ijeen 
Sir  Edward  llamley  ?),  that  Sir  {Iharlus  "cast  a  halo  over  the  post 
of  quartermaster-general  in  India,  and  brought  the  status  of  the 
holder  to  a  pitch  never  attained  by  any  preilecessor."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  certain  few  of  bis  colleagues  and  disciples  swore  by 
him,  and  were  animated  by  a  large  portion  of  his  xeal  and  energy. 
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which  he  knew  bo  well  how  to  mfuse  iii  his  conirades  hy  liis 
uueitilJliih  upirit  and  pursonat  mi^^uetitjiu. 

Colonel  Bates.  Sir  William  Lockhart,  Grioraon,  of  the  gimnors, 
and  a  Iiont  of  other  select  good  fellows,  vMxihl  piii  their  faith  on 
(Iharlea  MacGregor.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  his  mantle  has  chiotiy 
fallen  on  Colonel  Mark  Bell,  V.C.,  of  Asbanti  fame,  a  man  after 
MacGregor's  own  heart.  Ho  has  followed  up  MacGregur's  i:iitia- 
tivc  in  perfecting  the  Intelligence  liriineh.  which,  tike  Brackenbary'B 
inalitntion  at  home,  is  quite  up  to  Continental  mark,  whatever 
pessimists  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

All  India  waft  awakened  in  18^4  by  the  alarm  gun  fired  by 
means  of  Sir  Charles  MacGregors  celebrated  ftror/iT^rt;  entitled  the 
Defencf  of  Inrlia.  The  leading  men  and  workens  who  really  had 
the  gnod  of  their  iMiuntry  at  heart  were  all  co-operating  with 
MacGregor  in  the  preparation  of  the  book.  It  represented  the 
careful  thoughts  of  a  set  of  earnast  men  who  were  truly  conceraed 
at  the  dangerouH  policy  which  prevailed  in  high  places  of  ignoring 
wilfully  the  danger  in  which  our  Indian  Empire  Rtood,  esiieeially 
with  regard  to  KiiHsiau  iiitriguett  and  Central  Asian  polities. 

The  number  of  such  earnest  souls  was  limited.  Sir  Charles 
wrote  that  he  conlri  connt  them  on  the  fingers  of  his  hands, 
perliapH  half-a-dozen  at  utmost. 

But  Sir  Charles,  after  all,  was  the  only  one  even  of  thewe  who 
dared  to  publish  (not  publicly  hmadcast,  but  widely  altliough 
conJidentiallyj,  for  the  infurmaliou  of  tlie  (iovernment  nt  homo  as 
well  as  in  India,  for  statesmen  ami  inflnential  publicists,  for  mem- 
bers on  the  front  seats  in  Parliament,  and  our  host  commanders, 
the  true  facts  of  what  was  deficient,  and  what  was  wanting  to  bo 
done  for  the  safety  of  Hindustan,  for  the  security  of  the  small 
percentage  of  Eurojjeans  throughout  India.  He  risked  the  loss  of 
his  appointment,  if  not  of  bis  commission.  Certain  cditorH  were 
shown  this  publication  with  the  proviKO,  as  we  are  told,  that  no 
extracts  should  be  printed,  as  the  work  was  "confidential,"  but  of 
course  it  was  desired  that  theae  editors  should  inspire  articles 
with  the  spirit  of  the  urgency  for  a  real  defence  of  India,  to  arouse 
some  public  feeling  oti  the  subject. 

Some  editors,  notably  a  late  e<litor  of  the  St,  Jamf*'a  Gazette, 
and  another  editor  of  a  military  paper,  not  named  in  the  book, 
but  whom  we  can  all  guess  at,  with  perhaps  others,  published  long 
extracts  from  the  work  itself  as  avowed  quotations.  This  was 
nearly  fatal  to  Sir  (Charles's  career  in  the  array.  Although  the 
numbers  of  a  preliminary  issae  had  been   shown  to  the  Com- 
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mauder-in- Chief,  then  Sir  t>oiiuld  Blewart,  to  Lord  Kipon,  the 
Govemor-fTeneral,  the  (iovftrabrs  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  the 
Commandcrs-iii-Chief  of  thdna  FresideiicicH,  no  liint  warn  given 
to  Sir  Cbarlet]  thai  the  "  confidential "  i^aue  of  the  work  would  ba 
dispteasitix  to  Goveruti  pui,  i.e.  the  Supreme  Goveriimuut  at  CaU 
cutta  at  all  events.  There  is  little  doaht  that  its  existence  and 
contemplated  distributtou  must  have  been  known  in  Whitehall ; 
if  it  was  not  all  the  more  blame  atta^^lies  to  those  in  power  who 
bliould  have  pret>sed  the  iiiforuiatioii  on  the  notice  of  the  India 
Office  at  home. 

Anyhow,  it  waa  nut  until  the  appearance  of  the  extracts  in  the 
London  papers  thaJ'tho  resentment  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet  blazed 
out.  I'or  iwe  are  told)  the  St.  James's  Gtuttte,  being  an  anti- 
Qovernment  journal,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Kimberley,  took, 
or  was  desired  to  take,  umbrage  and  telegraphed  to  Lord  Ripon 
to  demand  explanations.  Ilinr  ilhf  iirrijnur.  Tliis  miserable 
story  is  partly  tol*  by  Lady  MacGregor  in  a  very  temperate 
spirit.  A  "wigging"  seems  to  have  been  administered,  and 
doubtless  more  summary  punishment,  not  juatiuc,  would  liave 
been  meted  out  had  the  party  in  power  dared  to  esert  their 
authority.  Fortunatiily,  the  new  Viceroy  waa  a  true  and  good 
man,  and  the  events  that  were  in  progi'ess  on  his  arrival,  whii;K 
wore  speedily  followed  by  the  Panjdeli  incident  on  the  froutier, 
caused  htm  to  appreciate  BlacCiregor's  precautious,  and  UacGregor's 
plans  for  the  defence  of  India  were  in  a  great  mead^re  either 
carried  out,  or  placed  t*n  train  towards  completion,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  who  succeeded  Lord  Ivimberley,  viz.,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill. 

When  war  was  imminent,  the  Quartermaster-General  was  laid 
up  by  a  contusion  on  the  wounded  leg  from  which  he  bad  long 
Buffered,  but  althougli  crippled  lio  stuulc  to  his  work  (for  nu  bodily 
pain  ever  matle  him  give  in  whilst  strengtli  lasted),  and  had  hos- 
tilities eventuated  he  was  prepared  to  take  the  command  of  a  divi- 
sion, the  leading  oud,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  offert-d  to 
him.  He  dearly  wiBF>ed  to  lead  his  men  into  Herat  if  not  beyond, 
for,  as  be  ever  insisted,  he  could  nut  believe  in  any  really  permanent 
peace  in  Asia  until  Russia  waa  driven  beyond  the  Cauoaans. 

At  length,  thtt  live  years  of  otlice  being  completed,  General 
llacGregor  hoped  to  reap  the  reward  of  hU  exceptional  services, 
and  applied  to  have  his  local  rank  as  Major-General  confirmed 
or  continued,  the  least  reward  the  Military  Department  uould  offer 
in  recognition  of  his  merits. 

VOL.  I.  12 
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Here  (we  are  told)  jealousy  stopped  the  way.  It  certainly 
appears  that  officers  junior  to  MaoGrogor  obtained  their  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General  over  his  head,  under  a  certain  para- 
graph of  the  rej^ulatious  which  was  held  not  to  apply  to  officera  on 
the  Indian  List.  MavGregor's  case  was  one  of  all  others  where 
the  War  t)ffico  authorities  had  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  exbi- 
hiting  their  superiority  to  red-tape  and  of  reading  the  clause  tu  its 
broadest  and  tuoHt  compreheuHive  Reuse. 

It  suited  certain  people  to  explain  the  clause  in  its  most  illiberal 
interpretation.*  The  dread  of  Hotting  a  precedent  by  a  generous 
decision  could  ouly  be  expected  of  euch  a  Military  Department,  of 
such  a  War  OOice  (iMvemher,  1883) :  and,  still  worse  for  MacGregor, 
his  OKI]  Adjutant-General  in  India  refused  to  back  up  hi!i  former 
oolleague's  claim,  his  just  claim  for  reward  of  his  services  by  pro- 
motion. No,  it  was  not  to  be.  CohueX  MacGregor  was  appointed 
&s  a  Brigadier -General  to  the  command  of  the  Faujab  Frontier 
Force;  but  the  slighting  of  his  request  for  a  Major-Geceral's  rank 
and  a  Major- General's  command  rankled  within  his  breast,  and 
undouliteHlly  caused  him  intense  and  lasting  chagrin. 

"No  man,"  he  wrote,  "can  say  that  I  have  ever  shown  a 
clutching  after  higher  emolnraents  or  the  em|)ty  swagger  of  a  title. 
What  I  have  striven  for  is  higher  opportunities  for  usefulness  to 
^he  Government,  and  what  I  do  feel  acutely  is  that  in  a  few 
months  I  may  have  to  acknowledge  that  ray  services  for  twenty 
years — ^services  which  have  been  as  unstinted  as  they  have  been 
highly  acknowledged — should  not  have  brought  me  a  single  step 
in  rank." 

"Shortly  before  his  death,"  said  Lord  Dufferin,  "I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  conferring  on  him  thii  command  of  the  Tanjab 
Frontier  Force;  and  as  we  gaze  on  this  admirable  likeness,  I  can 
safely  ask.  Where  could  yon  find  a  better  type  of  a  gallant  Lord 
"Warden  of  the  Marches?" 

The  last  few  pages  of  Lady  MacGregor's  book  are  melancholy 
reading.  The  health  of  the  forrueriy  strong  man  had  broken  down. 
His  mind  and  body  had  been  constantly  working  at  high  pressure 
too  long  without  intermission,  for  when  leave  of  absence,  seldom 
taken  advantage  of,  permitted  a  slight  relaxation  from  labour,  his 


*  Th«  T\ita»  ol  Decembvr  ^Hh,  l^SS,  writw  ; — "  Doubtltui,  u  ya  r6TaArk«d.  mnoh 
ihsl  he  (M»cOr»fcor)  wrglo  hu  bean  ctippreiiaiMl,  yet  wa  wUh  wo  hsd  iipun  to  (fo  into 
dnlails  DEI  to  whnt  Im  done  aay  ai  lu  ibe  ehortcciuilnKa  cf  iha  Indiun  milhnrv  lyatoia;  *» 
to  tlifl  lorTilp  iiilhoreDi?«  to  rouUuu,  anil  tbo  culp&blu  rDiiiisiniu«!>  ot  mnn  ri>*poiiiibl<i  for 
thu  ntf*!;  ol  thij  £ju|ur«.     Ho  itu  la  too  onUpokon  to  plcuw  the  luillun  authoritw*-** 
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unnattDg  Rpirit  novcr  allowed  him  to  tboronglily  forget  the 
boBinees  of  life. 

The  great  Welliugtoa  used  to  t>ii,v  that  bu  had  spent  bis  militiu-; 
life  io  trying  to  divine  what  was  taking  plficti  behiud  the  ranges 
of  hilU  which  hounded  his  view.  Bo  it  wau  with  Sir  Charlea. 
Lady  MacGregor  tells  us  that  "  he  was  never  happy  (during  his 
trips  into  the  Himalayas)  until  he  had  ascended  the  liighest 
practicable  peaks  io  the  diBtrict,  for  the  purpose  of  ohtaiuiug  the 
most  ententtive  pauoramaH  of  thu  surrounding  country.  Hia 
pastimes  were  subservient  to  reconnaissance,  for  the  purpottcs  of 
military  information,  and  he  never  looked  across  a  valley  without 
noting  its  capabiUties  for  a  position,  or  Burveyed  a  fruitful  plain 
without  ebtimating  the  amount  of  supplies  and  forage  whit^b  was 
obtainable  from  such  a.  source.  In  faot,  during  his  utmost 
relaxation  fnini  effort,  his  brain  and  mind  were  ever  on  military 
duty."  No  wonder  wo  learn  tliat  fatiguR  and  exposure  to  climatic 
«ffects  at  length  began  to  tell  on  his  hitherto  iron  constitutiuu. 

At  last,  ill  1886,  the  doctors  insittted  on  putting  a  stop  to  his 
work,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  laid  up.  Bright's  disease  was 
jleveloped,  and  be  was  given  to  understand  there  was  no  hope.  In 
his  farewell  order  to  his  men,  he  said  that  the  leading  idea  of  his 
life  had  been  to  endeavour  to  instil  into  every  one  of  them,  from 
sepoy  to  commaiidaut,  the  inc^on trover tible  fact  tbat  peace  is  the 
time  to  praparc  for  war,  and  that  all  should,  by  constant  practice 
in  such  measures  as  came  within  thuir  competence^  unceasingly 
■endeavour  to  improve  theraHclveH 

To  the  last  he  was  most  auctions  about  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  Mtyor-General,  to  which  he  became  enlitlod  by  seniority  on  the 
22nd  January,  1887.  But  tbe  brave  IJighlauder  died  before  the 
Gtuettf  had  gladdened  his  eyeK.  He  was  deniod  this  last  pleasure. 
At  Cairo,  on  the  5th  February  ]ant  year,  Major-General  Sir  Charles 
MacGregor  breathed  his  last  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  who  has 
raised  tbe  best  monument  to  her  gallant  husband  by  giving  his 
slory  to  the  world  in  his  own  wordu.  His  actions  speak  for  them- 
flelves,  and  his  inHuonce  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come 
Ihroughout  the  Empire  of  India. 
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tAiAii^ALKCjJJjN  the  4tli  of  September  laet  the  sovereignty  of 
Englaud  over  New  Goinea  wae  formally  pro- 
claimed. "  Another  jewel  has  beeu  set  in  the 
British  Crown,"  another  infnnt  colony  adopted, 
for  which  our  political  prophetB  may,  if  it 
please  them,  draw  hopeful  horoscopes.  One 
thing  is  certain,  there  is  gold  in  New  Guinea. 
We  ia  the  Ofitii,  while  waiting  orders  to  embark  the  High  Com- 
miBsioner  and  assist  in  the  ceremony,  have  craised  for  Hotne 
three  mnnths  among  the  islands  that  thickly  ddt  the  ocean  north- 
east of  the  Auatralian  coast.  We  steamed  away  from  Cookstown 
on  Monday  the  21st  of  May.  The  day  waa  heavenly,  the  aea 
without  a  ripple,  and  at  night  the  stars  were  intensely  brilliant, 
overhead  the  two  centaurs  pointed  to  the  beautiful  Southern  Cross, 
while  far  away  above  the  northern  horizon  tho  doar  old  Hear  was 
doing  sentry-go  over  old  England. 

We  touched  first  at  8anta  Cruz,  where  about  fifty  canoes  came 
off;  the  natives  were  a  bit  aby  at  first,  but  Boon  made  friends,  and 
a  lively  trade  began  in  bows  and  arrows,  and  various  curios, 
which  were  bartered  for  pipes,  tobacco,  beads,  Ac,  the  (ilthy  lucre 
of  civilization  being  unknown  here.  The  nativen  of  this  group  are 
lighter  in  colour  and  smaller  than  Fijians  and  Tongans.  After 
the  bright  handsome  faces  of  the  Tongans  and  their  graceful 
maan(*'M  the  natives  of  the  New  Guinea  groups  seem  terribly 
repulsive.  Their  faces  wear  a  look  of  treachery  and  low  cunning, 
they  suffer  from  frif^htful  nkiii  diseases,  and,  to  add  to  the  uglinesa 
with  which  nature  has  ao  liberally  endowed  them,  they  disfigure 
nose  and  ears  with  huge  rings.  If  our  fair  ones  could  only  see 
the  effect  of  ear-rings  in  extremis  I  am  sure  they  would  never 
wear  them  agaui. 

For  their  dress,  it  is  n  la  modr  rfc  Eden-before-the-Fall.  Here 
the  married  ladies  are  diBtinguished  by  a  bit  of  string  tied  round 
their  waista.  On  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea  the  fashion  has 
progressed  to  thai  of  the  Post-fall  period ;  a  skirt  of  leaves  or 
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hanging  grass,  of  which  more  presently.  Here  the  men  carry  a 
kind  of  knapsack  made  ofjmat,  luid  stow  the  miBCcllaneoiis  rubbish 
of  their  worldly  goods  in  it.  The  heat  is  awful,  and  just  now 
everything  has  to  be  shut  up  on  account  of  the  rain.  There  is 
one  white  luan  uu  Ike  itilaud,  a  Church  of  England  nustiionary, 
who  has  couragu  to  face  the  fever  that  hides  in  the  beautiful  and 
marvellously  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  canoes  are  the  usual  dug-out  sort  with  one  outrigger  ;  at  the 
island  of  Santa  Anna  we  saw  some  very  U-autiful  models  with  no 
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outrigger.  Three  or'four  men  can  sit  in  them,  Jiaving  just  room 
for  their  legs.  They  have  also  catamarans  of  thin  planka  joined 
together. 

At  Santa  Aima  tlie  natives  ore  very  friendly  to  Europeans;  they 
have  not  been  cannibals  for  years,  though  some  of  this  group 
{Solomon  Islands)  are  among  the  worst  in  the  South  Seas,  A 
labour  ship  came  in  while  we  were  there  ;  the  vessels  are  away 
about  five  months  collecting;  boys  tu  work  the  sugar  plantations  in 
Fiji  and  Queensland,  each  of  whom  must  eventually  he  returned  to 
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his  own  island.  The  Government  regulations  are  very  strict,  &nd 
sometimes,  when  there  is  competition,  English  ships  are  mnch 
haiulicHppud  iiy  not  btiiii){  allowed  to  give  muskets  to  tUe  families 
of  the  boys. 

By  the  6th  of  June  we  reached  Florida  Island.  Here  a  mis- 
Bionary  is  established,  and  we  found  a  sohool-hoviHe  and  prayer- 
books  in  the  native  lanKuage,  also  &  comparatively  clean  village. 
The  ladies  here  wear  short  skirtB,  Bomethinj;  hke  a  ballet 
dancer's.  When  we  appeared  thej'  disappeared,  looking  with  their 
flying  skirts  like  so  many  ostriches  as  they  whisked  into  the  bush. 
That  wonderful  hush  !  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it  without  using 
up  all  the  supcrlativcH  in  the  language.  Imagine  massive  trees 
covered  with  ferns  and  parasites,  each  a  perfect  garden  in  itself, 
graceful  palms,  trctu  ferns,  varied  by  crotons,  colouses,  Judas  trees, 
hibiBcus,  aud,  above  ail,  urehids,  in  the  shade  of  which  flash  gor- 
geous parrots,  lovely  phiraaged  pigeons,  and  the  exquisite  little 
bird  of  paradise.  The  parrots  scream,  the  pigeons  boom  heavily, 
beetles  everlastingly  buzz,  and  the  most  beautiful  butterflies 
imaginable  come  sauniirhuf  along,  not  fluttering  in  a  hurry  like 
their  cousins  Jn  England.  Naturally!  it  is  much  too  hot  to  be  in 
a  hurry.  The  cUmato  of  your  hottest  coiiaervatoricB  is  a  feeble 
imitation  of  this.  Wlien  we  go  sLooting  we  take  natives  ta 
retrieve  our  game  ;  it  is  wonderful  how  thty  do  it,  for  tee  hopelessly 
lose  any  fallen  bird,  and  often  when  wo  hear  their  boom  idl  round 
UH  can  hardly  get  a  shot  through  tho  immense  thickiitjus  of  the 
vegetation. 

Man  is  tolerably  rile.  They  ore  devil  worshipper.-*,  and  propi- 
tiate the  formidable  evil,  leaving  the  good  to  look  after  itself.  In 
the  centre  of  the  villages  is  always  the  Tabu  house.  Uere  chiefs 
are  buried  and  drums  kept,  no  woman  ever  admitted.  On  the 
props  of  the  one  hero  was  an  advertisement  of  Old  Judge  tobacco, 
of  which  they  seemed  immensely  proud.  I  wished  for  a  good  puff 
of  Pears*  soap  to  stick  up  alongside.  The  natives'  own  hou.<)es  are 
fairly  larf^e,  with  one  aperture  for  door  and  window,  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  A  great  many  seem  to  live  in  each  house,  aud  at 
night  stow  away  pretty  tlii^.'^k  on  mats  on  the  fltwr. 

DinniT  Island  is  about  a  mile  round,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
mainland  of  Now  Guin«a.  A  number  of  Uttle  islands  here  form 
an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  delicious  fresh  breeze  blows  constantly. 
We  shot  here  (I  grieve  to  own)  some  small  birds  with  a  song  almost 
as  liquid  and  sweet  as  the  nigh tui gale's.  A  lively  trade  constantly 
goes  on  in  bows  aud  arrows,  feathers,  &c.,  and  in  shells,  which  are 
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]uisituly  bfiButiful,  sometimesalso  in  pearls.  It  is  a  lovely  sij^ht 
to  Jook  down  tlirout^li  the  clear  watur  at  the  coral,  wliiub  is  of 
all  ebupes,  somotimes  like  fine  network,  and  oF  all  ooloora.  The 
fiBh,  which  dart  in  and  out,  are  as  Rorgeously  coloured  as  everything 
else. 

We  hiLVH  had  to  go  to  a  pla;:e  called  Pippinge  Creek  and  demand 
the  skalls  of  two  English  thieves  who  took  refuge  here,  and  were 
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promptly  eaten.  The  Diauumd  r&me  last  year,  burnt  the  village^ 
and  cut  down  the  coeoanut  trees.  The  skulls  had  been  kept  as 
trophies ;  they  were  brought  off  to  us  wrapp^^d  in  a  blue  hand- 
kerchief. 

Our  first  view  of  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea  was  Port 
Moresby.  Here  there  is  n  station  of  the  London  Miasiou  Society, 
a  store,  and  the  hcad-qnartors  of  the  Government.  The  native 
Tillages  in  these  parte  are  built  on  piles  off  the  sea-shore,  so  that 
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if  attacked  ttuti  hard  pre«8ed  by  other  tribes  they  slip  out  of  their 
back  cloorK  into  their  canous.  At  tlie  einl  of  tlie  bay  in  which  we 
anchor  is  thn  town  of  Granville,  constating  at  present  of  almut 
foor  or  five  houses — a  store  kept  l>y  a  Scotchman,  a  bakery  run 
by  a  Japanese,  sorao  Government  offices,  our  coal  store,  and  a 
couple  of  other  houaes.  A  mile  or  so  down  the  bay  is  another 
huxling  place,  leading  to  Governmont  House,  then  cnmes 
tiie  iiiLtivu  villttRe,  thien  the  Mishioti  Station.  There  are  two 
distinct  trihes  Uving  at  Port  Moresby^the  Motuans  and  the 
Knitapans.  They  keep  bo  absolutely  apart  tliat  it  is  said 
even  their  children  do  not  play  together,  though  their  houses 
are  side  by  side.  The  Koitapans  are  the  real  owners  of  the  land, 
while  the  Moluatis.  a  eea-fai'iug  race,  are  traders  and  potters. 
Why,  or  whence,  or  when  they  came  ia  unknown ;  here  they  live 
by  a  mutual  agn^omGnt,  the  Koitapans  saying  to  th<>m :  "Yours 
are  the  sea,  the  canoee,  and  the  nets ;  ours  are  the  land  and  the 
wallaby.  Give  us  tish  for  our  flesh  and  pottery  for  our  yams 
and  bananas,  that  we  may  live  together  in  peace." 

These  fishers  have  a  peculiar  custom.  In  the  morning  you  see 
the  canoes  go  out,  racing  one  another,  skylarking  and  chatting. 
But  on  the  return  journey  at  night  they  are  silftut  till  they  oome 
to  land,  and  may  not  dispose  of  their  fish  on  the  way.  If  one 
were  to  board  them  and  attempt  to  trade  they  would  probably 
Jump  ont  of  the  canoe  and  swim  ashore.  They  make  yearly 
voyages  to  dispose  of  their  pottery,  and  in  return  bring  back  sago, 
the  sago-palm  being  grown  westward  in  large  quantities.  For 
these  trading  expeditions  thoy  make  their  htJmtoi,  jnsi  as  wood 
rafts  are  made  fur  convenience  of  transit  down  the  Khine. 

From  throe  to  five  largo  dug-out  canoes  are  placed  side  by  side, 
and  securely  lashed  together  with  sttifT  made  from  fibrous  bark. 
Then  bulwarks  are  made  from  palm  leaves  sewn  together  with 
sticks  to  strengthen  them  like  wicker-work.  In  the  centre  is  a 
sort  of  deck-house  where  the  captain  and  officers  sleep.  The 
captain,  being  a  sort  of  sucred  person,  ha»  his  meals  apart  as  in 
cur  service.  There  arc  two  nia.'its  with  mat  sails  of  very  peculiar 
shape.  The  day  before  sailing  they  hold  a  grand  regatta  and  go 
singing  Dnd  shouting  about  the  harbour.  The  crockery  consists  of 
iiran,  open  pots  for  cooking,  and  hnrdtt*,  for  can-ying  water.  All 
the  potter's  work  is  done  by  thtt  ladies,  who  weiir  the  grasa-skirt, 
and  represent  alt  other  articles  of  dress  by  abundant  tattoo.  The 
gtmtlcraen  look  upon  clothing  as  purely  ornamental,  and  accord- 
ingly they  put  on  merely  a  quarter-inch  tape,  hut  are  decorated 
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with  plenty  of  lirilliant  paint  and  !iead-drossca  and  iitsirkltU  of 
exquiBito  ftiathfirs.  For  nioiiniinR  thev  lilnuken  tliouiBL-lvi's  all 
over,  and  iu  very  deep  affliction  evc-n  the  iusides  of  their  liouaes. 
The  women,  and  sometimes  tlie  men,  also  carry  a  net  filled  with 
babies,  bannnas,  shells,  iuid  all  sorts  uf  luessos,  bouud  on  th«ir 
foreheads  and  banging  over  their  backs. 

When  the  Papuan  maken  a  dictionary,  he  Rhould  deliuc 
"European" as  "nmn  who  gives  tobacco."  Kntroatiea  for  knku  are 
his  cbief  conversation.     Fii:icft  are  not  used  here,  but  a  long  tube 
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of  bamboo  open  at  one  end,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  side  near  the 
other  end.  The  tobacco  iB  rolled  up  in  a  leaf  liko  a  email 
cigarette,  and  held  in  the  little  hole,  while  a  smaU  boy  puts  Itis 
mouth  to  the  liig  end  and  cxhaustfi  the  air,  filling  thi^  tube  with 
smoke.  It  is  then  handed  round,  and  each  takeD  &  jmll  from  tbe 
amall  hole  till  the  tube  ia  empty,  when  they  begin  da  ctipu. 

We  can  fancy  ourselves  in  Australia  again  at  Port  Moresby,  iu 
fact  the  presence  of  that  weary  gum-tree,  and  of  tlie  kangaroo, 
pretty  well  prove  tbiit  the  two  wtre  formerly  one.  liut  (.here  are 
plenty  of  croeodiles,  which  roar  diBmally  m  the  pleasant  coolness 
whicli  here  refreshes  ua  at  night. 

Wo  have  been  out  shooting  and  met  a  party  of  natives  on  the 
hunt.     They  form  mto  a  circle,  close  in,  and  spear  alt  the  ground 
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game  ;  or  else  they  enclose  a  tract  with  nets,  then  6re  the  Rrasa, 
and  80  drive  in  the  kitogaroo  and  wallaby.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
them  blip  through  tbe  butiii,  which  Ih  h<>re  infested  with  a  kiud  of 
palm  litly  cnltcd  The  Lawyer,  as  its  countless  hooka,  retracted  like 
a  cat's  claw,  are  terribly  to  escape  from.  You  free  yonr  sleeve 
only  to  find  your  legs  caught  and  3*our  face  torn,  and  finally  have 
to  hack  out  again. 

There  are  some  Tougan  teachers  among  the  Mission  workers 
ftboul  this  region;  their  graceful  movemeiita  in  their  flowing 
dresses — T  am  thinking  nf  the  Iadie& — are  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  prevailin}^  uj^h'nesH. 

To-day  (-ith  September)  wo  hare  formftlly  annexed  New  Guinea. 
The  natives  looke<l  ou  calmly  ;  tliey  were  not  surprised,  for  this  is 
the  fifth  ceremony  of  tlie  kind  that  has  tuliun  place.  The  first  was 
at  the  latter  end  of  last  century,  and  was  not  followed  np  ;  next, 
Captain  Moresby,  in  the  Ha-nilijik,  took  possession  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  place ;  then  the  Queensland  Government  had  a  try, 
but  this  was  repudiiited  from  borne;  lastly,  Captain  Ertikine,  in 
November,  1HH4,  proclaimed  a  protectorate  wliieh  lasted  to  the 
present  time,  busiuesa  being  carried  on  by  a  cuniuiiKsioner,  deputy 
commisBioner,  and  agents  at  various  ports.  Altogether,  a  feeble 
and  invertebrate  syBtem,  unahle  to  enforce  law  when  required 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  men-of-war. 

Our  men  marched  up  and  formed  line,  shouldering  arras.  Br. 
MacGregor,  the  new  AduiiuiHtrator,  read  the  Proclamation  and 
Letter  Patent.  The  Hoyal  Standard  was  hoisted,  our  men  pre- 
sented arms,  the  band  played  "  God  Save  the  Queen."  and  the 
Oi>(tl  fired  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  Our  captain  swore 
in  the  Administrator,  a  feu  rfr  joie  was  fired,  three  cheers  were 
given  for  the  Queen,  the  Union  .Tack  run  up  as  the  Administrator's 
dag  and  saluted  by  the  Opai.     That  was  all. 

As  our  men  marched  off  the  natives  attached  to  the  Mission 
gang  "God  Save  the  Queen"  in  their  own  tongue,  melodiously 
enough.  For  the  rest,  proceedings  that  did  not  include  kiiku  all 
round  were  incomplete  and  unsatisfactorily. 

And  we  are  off  at  daybreak,  and  can  philosophize  at  leisure  on 
onr  now  possession  and  its  prospects,  till  we  reach  Australia  and 
civilization  once  again. 
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T^riUXG  the  recent  military  operations  in  Tipper 
Uurma  direct  communication  Tvas  established 
between  liiilia  and  llie  new  jirovince  bv  a  route 
aiTOBS  the  wide  mountainous  tract  whicb,  etretob- 
ing  from  tin-  lowf r  Blopfifi  oTthe  Eastern  Himalayas 
at  the  Lorth  of  ttie  Atisaiu  Valley  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  separates  the  two  countries.  It  presents 
the  view  of  a  vast  sea  of  forest-clad  hills,  varyiiiR  in  height  from 
8,000  feet  to  l:i,000  over  sea  level,  juuibleJ  together  in  many  forms 
and  directions;  a  charactoristic  feature  being  the  recurrence  here 
and  thereof  many  parallel  rauges  running  ncrth-Houth,  >ie|)arated 
from  one  anotlier  by  narrow  valleys.  The  Chindwin  river  runs 
parallel  to  this  mountain  mass  in  the  east,  while  the  uiiper  part 
of  its  western  flank  is  akirted  by  the  Brahmaputra.  The  military 
route  opened  out  links  these  important  walervrays  by  a  road  35l> 
miles  in  length,  cro^^sing  the  hilly  rt^gion  obliijurdy,  and  passing 
through  Manipur  ;  it  only  waits  the  grnut  of  funds  to  complete  it 
as  a  cart-road. 

Midway  along  this  border  land  lies  the  secluded  hill  statelet  of 
Manipur,  its  importance  consisting  iu  its  fertile  upland  valley, 
thirty-sis  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains, iialf-way  between  ihe  Indian  and  IJiirniese  frontiers,  through 
which  passes  one  of  the  old  historical  routes  between  the  two 
countries.  Its  unique  position,  with  its  fertility  and  cohesive 
population,  has  caused  Manipur  to  play  an  important  part  in 
Uie  Instory  and  politics  of  this  region.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  are  Hindoos  civilized  to  a  certain  extent,  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  whole  of  this  vast  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  great 
variety  of  barbarous  races  of  Indo-Chinese  origin,  grouped  under 
the    generic  names    of  "  Naga "    and   "Kooki,"    split    up   into 
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numornus  tribal  cfiiinnniiities  ;  the  Nagas  occupying  the  northern 
portiou,  the  Kuokis  the  southern, — all  more  or  leas  warlike,  all 
equally  savage  and  eruel. 

Wild  and  <lifficult  as  this  frontier  territory  is,  it  rormed  do 
barrier  tigahist  invading  Uiiriiiebe  ariiiiea.  In  tho  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Alompra,  the  vigorous  rounder  of  the  last 
BuriucHe  dyntiaty,  subjugated  Manipur  and  the  ancient  Shan 
kingdom  of  Pong  in  Northern  Burma,  whieh  included  In  its  sway 
Assam  and  Cachar.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  Coiurt  of 
Ava,  intent  on  further  conquottt,  overran  Assam  with  an  army 
erossin^  from  lluhong  at  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Chindwin  hy  the 
Pfttkoi  Pass  frnni  the  northern  hillK.  followed  a  few  years  later, 
al  the  outhrcak  of  our  first  Burmese  War  in  1824,  by  their  armies 
cro&tiiji^  by  the  XVtkoi  and  Mauipur  routes,  and  simultaneously 
appearing  in  AsHam  and  Cachar  with  the  object  of  invading 
Bengal.  They  were  driven  back  by  tlie  British  troops  hurried  up 
to  oppose  thcTD,  and  retreated  rapidly  ncrosH  the  mountains.  A 
British  coUnnn  marched  from  Cachar  on  the  track  of  the  retreating 
enemy  to  invade  Burma  through  Manipur,  but  excessive  sickness, 
unsuitable  traiiHport,  and  the  diHieuLties  of  the  route  over  the  hills, 
Icil  to  the  almiidoriraent  of  thi'  tup  edition.  Thu  Rajah  of  Manipur, 
then  a  rpiugye,  was  co-operating  with  the  British.  A  body  of 
irregular  troops  was  raised  from  liis  follawern,  which,  under  the 
command  of  a  British  officer,  followed  up  the  Burmese  through 
Manjpur  and  the  K-ubu  Valley,  driviug  them  l>aick  to  lieudat  across 
the  Chindwiu  river. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Burma  renounced  all  claim  to  Manipur, 
AsHam,  and  Cachar,  and  tho  routes  by  which  their  armies  bad 
crossed  were  tdosed.  A  British  ofKcer  was  then  located  at  Mani* 
pur  as  PoliticaJ  Itesident  to  watch  over  affairs  at  this  important 
position  on  the  highway  between  India  and  Burma. 

All  traces  of  the  Patkoi  route  travei-sed  by  the  Burmese  army 
are  now  obliterated  by  forost  growtb.  but  a  recent  survey  shows 
that  it  crossed  the  hiltn  at  their  lowoHt,  and  affords  an  easy  line 
for  comiuunicatiuu  with  Northern  Burma,  itB  formidable  objections 
being  the  long  oxttmt  of  uninhabited  country  and  pestiferous 
jungle  through  which  it  passes.  The  Kendat  Manipur  route 
continued  to  be  used  as  the  Burme-se  anc^  Manipuria  maintained 
military  posts  in  the  Kubo  Valley  frontier  line,  and  comniunicatioij 
was  kept  up  within  their  respectivti  limits,  but  the  hereditary 
<-nmity  existing  between  the  two  countries  effectually  checked  all 
through  intercourse. 
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Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Mandalay  by  the  British  troops 
in  November,  IbtfS,  Colonel  Johnstone,  the  Political  Resident  at 
Manipur,  hearing  that  s6me  European  nierchautit  had  btieu  seized 
by  tho  Burmeso  at  Kwidat,   rapidly  pushed  across  the  hills  with 
his  small  escort  of  the  -tth   Ben^jal   Infantry  and  a  contingent  of 
Manipuri  troops  supplied  by   the  Maharajah,  appeared  suddenly 
before  Kendat,  attauked  the  gtockade,  and  rescued  the  prisoners 
from  the  torturlug  death  iu  store  for  tliem.     Kendat  is  distant  1^4 
miles  from  Miinipur,  for  the  most  part  over  a  very  diflieull  forest 
clad    hilly   country   liy  the   rouj^hent   of  paths.     The   little   force 
marched  the  last  sixtj*  miles  through  Burmeso  territory  without 
halting,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  effect  a  surprise.     It  was  a  hold 
movement,  well  plainicdand  skilfully  executed.     Colonel  Johnstone 
moved  back  in  his  line  of  advance  to  Tummoo,  the  chief  Burmese 
post  in  the  Kubo  district,  and  thero  took  up  hia  position,  intending 
to  advance  again  to  Kendat  as  soon  as  a  British  force  from  the 
Irrawaddy  could  meet  him  there  to  permanently  hold  it.    This 
force  did  not  reach  Kendat  till  June,  1886.     In  the  meantime  the 
small   force   at   Tummoo   had  met    with  considerable   difficulties. 
It  ha<1  been  repeatt'dly  attitL'ked  ;  three  British  ofiictrs  bad  been 
severely  womidod  (one  of  tliem  dying)  ;  and  the  troops  bad  been 
greatly  weakened  by  cholera  and  fever.     The  rainy  season  had  set 
in,  the  valley  becauie  a  swamp,  and   the  entimy  fortified  a  strong 
position,  barring  the  way.     Helnforcing  detachments  of  the  4th 
Bengal  Infantry,  42nd  and  44th   tioorkhaH  with  mountain  guns, 
were  sent  across  from  .■^Hsam,  which  enabled  Captain  Stevens,  tho 
spirited  commander  at  Tummoo,  to  carry  the   Burmese  position  by 
assault  early  in  Oi'tobvr,  and  clear  the  Kubo  Valley  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  then  decided  to  establish  a  line  of  communication  between 
Assam  and  Burma,  to  opt^n  up  tho  country  between  Manipur  and 
the  Chiudwin,  and  to  march  fresh  Goorklia  troops  from  the  Assam 
command  across  to  Kendat   to  eo-opcrate  with  the  Burma  Field 
Force  in  pacifying  the  Upper  Chindwin  districts. 

Two  routes  lead  to  Munipur  from  India — the  Western  one  direct 
from  Cachar,  ttie  Northern  from  Upper  Assam,  passing  through 
Kohima,  a  military  station  in  the  bills  north  of  Manipur  domi- 
nating the  Naga  clan«.  Any  direct  route  over  this  hilly  region 
necesssrily  crosses  the  numerous  parallel  ranges  which  are  a 
special  feature  iu  it.  The  Cachar  route  has  fiva  of  these  ranges 
and  four  rivers  crossing  its  line  at  right  angles  withiu  a  longi- 
tudinal distance  of  fifty  miles,  which  make  it  an  exceptionally 
difficult  one   for  troops    and    transport    animals.      The  natural 
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features  of  the  country  favour  the  Northern  roatc  and  make  it  an 
«aHier  une.  After  gaining  the  crest  of  the  first  range  at  Kohima 
it  riins  along  the  "  lie  "  of  the  hiUa  north  to  south,  descending  to 
the  ^^anipu^  Valley  at  its  head-  This,  in  conjunction  with  it« 
hose,  being  on  the  Brahmaputra,  the  main  highway  of  Assaiu,  iu 
coDDcction  with  Calcutlit  by  river-steamer  and  rail,  decided  its 
selection  as  the  bo&t  line  for  military  purposes.  Tbo  existing 
communication  between  Manipur  and  Tnmmoo  was  greatly  im- 
proved and  freshly  aligned  at  the  worst  places  to  fit  it  for  pack- 
animal  transport ;  supply  depots  were  formed  at  Kohima,  Manipur. 
and  Tummoo  :  a  trai:isport  service  organised,  and  the  telegraph 
ordered  tu  be  laid  along  the  line  to  connect  Assam  with  Burma. 

In  the  winter  of  l8Sfi-87  a  well  or|uipped  column  of  Goorkha 
Light  Infantry,  with  two  mountain -guns,  was  despatched  from 
Upper  Assam  to  march  by  this  route  to  Kendat,  and  join  hands 
with  the  Burma  Field  Force.  After  a  short  run  by  river  steamei- 
■on  the  Brahmaputra,  we  debarked  at  Nigri  Ting,  the  riverside 
terminus  of  the  military  ruad  to  Koiiima,  distant  ll.'>  mileft, 
and  starting-point  for  the  march  acro^  to  the  Cliindwin.  The 
following  notes  may  sen,'e  to  give  some  idea  of  the  country  through 
which  the  route  lies,  as  yet  little  known  to  the  outer  world. 

From  N'igri  Ting  a  fair  weather  cart-road  leads  due  south  for 
eighty  miles  over  the  flat  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  passing  through 
Gola}4hat,  seventeen  miles  from  the  river,  a  small  civil  and 
military  station,  then,  a  few  miles  beyond,  entering  the  great 
Nambhor  forest,  through  which  it  rnns  for  fifty-five  miles.  The 
-crying  want  of  .Vssam  is  good  roads.  Macadam  is  unknown  hero 
from  want  of  metalling  material,  and  the  country  seems  to  be 
marking  time  until  the  advent  of  the  railway  rouses  its  vast 
•dormant  resourcee.  The  Nambhor  forest  covers  what  was  a 
populous  and  well  cultivated  district,  laid  waste  seventy  years  ago 
by  the  Burmese  invaders.  Tanks  and  ruins  scattered  over  it 
attest  its  former  prosperity.  The  wild  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
Iniffalo,  tiger, and  herds  of  deer  now  roam  through  its  silent  woods, 
but  what  it  oik'p-  was  it  may  become  again  as  the  line  of  the  pro- 
jected railway  from  Chittagong  to  Northern  Assam  passes  through 
its  length.  After  getting  over  the  wonder  at  the  dense  luxuriant 
growth  and  the  magnificent  trees  of  the  forest,  its  silence,  solitude, 
and  gloom  strike  one  forcibly.  The  same  unvarying  jiroapect  of 
forest,  shutting  out  everything  else,  makes  the  march  through  it  a 
wearisome  one,  and  it  was  with  a  glad  feeling  of  relief  that  «e 
emerged  at  Nichu  Guard,  a  frontier  police  post  guarding  the  deiile 
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through  which  the  route  now  enters  the  hills  and  ascends  by  a 
winding  niulc-path  to  Kohima,  distant  thirty-five  miles  due  cast, 
on  the  crettt  of  the  firbt  ran{j;e.  The  i:art-road  terminates  at  tliis 
deAle  at  present;  it  baa  been  traced  out  beyond  to  Kohima,  by  a 
gently  gradicnted  line  now  under  cnnfitniction.  Its  completion, 
too  long  delayed,  will  do  more  to  enforce  peace  on  the  hills  than 
&n  increaeied  garrison. 

Kohima  is  the  heaJ-quarters  of  the  civil  district  of  the  Naga 
hilU,  and  has  a  garrison  of  a  battalion  of  Goorkiia  Light  Infantry, 
two  mountain-guns,  and  a  frontier  police  battalion.  It  stands  at 
5,000  feet  above  the  stfa-level,  in  a  commanding  position  on  a  long 
spar  thrust  out  from  a  group  of  high  peaks  to  tho  south,  which 
form  the  apex  of  tbis  mountain  region.  Here  roads  couvei'ge  from 
many  imjHjrtant  points  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  .\ugami 
clan,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  Naga  tribe,  occupies 
the  surrounding  country,  which  has  a  fertile  soil  and  cm>o1  healthy 
climate.  Their  large  villages,  some  of  them  more  like  towns,  are 
set  on  the  top  of  the  hilU  in  every  direction.  The  hill  sides  arc 
covered  with  a  eiiccesstoD  of  terraced  ticlds,  well  cultivnted, 
cbaiued,  aud  manured.  The  Augamis  are  an  athletic,  manly  race 
of  mountaineers.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  short,  dark  blue  kilt, 
and  a  homespun  cloth  worn  over  the  shoulders :  their  arms,  the 
spear,  shield,  and  "dhao"  a  universal  tool  for  peace  as  well  as 
war.  Id  their  gala  dress,  with  eagle  and  toncau  feathers  adorning 
their  hair,  they  look  noble  savages.  Each  village  is  self-governed; 
their  tribal  government,  like  tbat  of  all  the  Nagas,  is  purely 
democratic  ;  their  religion,  demon  worship.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  the  most  turbulent  of  all  the  border  elans,  constantly 
raiding  on  the  plains  of  .\siiam.  .\fter  a  long  course  of  recurrent 
expeditions  against  them,  with  their  concomitant  cost  and  Iobb  of 
life,  the  bold  and  only  effective  policy  with  such  an  enemy  was 
adopted  in  187B,  of  planting  a  garrison  in  the  midst  of  their 
strongholds. 

Part  of  the  clau  broke  out  in  rebellion  the  following  year, 
but  was  repressed  after  severe  lighting,  since  which  time  all 
seem  to  have  settled  down  tn  peace  and  industry  ;  for,  wild  and 
ruthless  as  they  are,  they  are  very  intelligent  and  anxious  for 
traffic  and  gain.  TUe  peace  now  enforced  among  them,  giving 
security  to  life  and  property  within,  and  restraining  them  from 
warring  on  their  neighbours,  is  slowly  but  surely  leading  them 
into  ImbitK  of  order;  it!>  intlueuce  is  [lermeatiug  the  wild  tribes 
beyond  who  are  still  stewtng  in  tbeir  own  savagery,  where  every 
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Tillage  and  clan  ia  at  war  vith  itti  iieigltbour.  Thtiir  life  is  war, 
and  the  oiUjr  peace  is  in  douth.  Their  main  principle  in  ii^bting 
ia  Hurpriae;  their  main  oliject  to  ^ai  "heads.''  With  "heads/* 
the  passport  to  future  happiness  is  won,  no  matter  whether  the 
beads  he  those  of  babes,  old  women,  or  men — all  is  game  that 
comes  into  the  net.  With  the  auuexation  of  I'pper  Burma  all 
these  tribes  have  come  within  onr  fence,  and  sooner  or  later  they 
DuiHt  l>o  bron(;ht  under  our  control  with  the  same  firm  hand  that 
h(iH  subdued  the  warlike  Augami. 

Manipur  lies  about  sixty  miles  due  south  of  Kohima.  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  au  easy-graded  road,  ninety  miles  in 
length,  only  requiring  widening  out  to  lit  it  fur  cart  traffic. 
Starting  from  Knhima  at  a  height  of  5,000  feet,  after  twenty-one 
miles  winding  along  the  hill  sides,  it  reaches  at  6,000  feet  the 
Foi  of  a  cro»8  range  stretching  eastwards  from  the  central  group 
of  mountains  8,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  which  tower  overhead,  their 
steep  slopes  clothed  with  oak,  fir,  and  rhododendrons.  Many 
very  large  Naga  villages  are  seen  on  the  lower  hill  tops,  nortli  and 
east,  with  mu4'h  cultivation,  and  a  network  of  broad  paths  loading 
in  all  directions.  From  the  col  the  road  descends  gradually  to 
tha  liarak,  then  leads  over  undulating  grassy  landx,  interspersed 
with  oak  woods,  to  the  Infanturin  stream,  following  its  course  till 
it  debouches  on  the  Maiitpur  Valltiy  at  Buiigmai.  From  this  the 
valley  stretches  away  south,  a  dead  flat  for  thirty-six  miles,  with 
low  rocky  hills  thrust  up  here  and  there  over  the  plain.  In 
its  geographical  characteristifs  it  greatly  resembles  the  valley  of 
Kaahmir— a  flat  alluvial  mountain -locked  plaiu.  watered  by 
streams  from  the  surrounding  heights,  emptying  into  a  lake  at 
its  lower  extremity.  From  this  lake  a  river  is  emitted,  which 
flows  southwards  into  Burma.  The  basin-like  appearance  of  the 
viilley  clearly  marks  its  lake  origin,  its  fertile  soil  due  to  the 
alluvium  of  ages  brought  down  by  the  hill  torrents.  The  streams, 
after  reaching  the  plain,  cut  out  deep  counies  through  the  soft 
soil,  and  soon  become  turbid  and  sluggish;  tho  villages  and 
hamlets  arc  built  on  tlioir  Itaiiks,  each  house  nestled  in  its  own 
grove  of  bamboo  and  plantains. 

A  march  of  twelve  miles  along  a  broad,  raised  road,  down  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  brought  us  to  the  Imphal.  or  capital.  Viewed 
from  one  of  the  small  hills  which  surround  it,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  extensive  wood,  having  a  large  open  square  in 
its  centre,  in  which  gleam  white  and  gilded  domes.  This  open 
square  is  the  palace,  round  which  the  town  is  built,  consisting  of  a 
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masg  of  neat  wattle  and  dab  houses,  each  standinR  in  its  own 
plot  of  garden  and  grove,  surrounded  witb  &  mud  wall.  It  is  an 
open  town  of  cottagt>  villa»,  i^ix  milt's  lung  by  four  and  a  half 
broad,  and  contains  betwcHin  .'iO,0()0  nnd  ()0,000  inhabitant!^.  The 
palace  encloEtnre  is  the  heart  uf  the  city  and  the  country,  having 
broad  straight  roads  radiating  from  it  in  every  direction.  It* 
defences  consist  of  a  loop-holed  brick  wall  and  broad  moat. 
Within  are  the  palace  buildings,  barrackti  for  troopa,  and  the 
national  temples.  In  front  of  the  western  gate  is  the  (^reat  opon- 
air  market  place,  the  polo  ground,  the  residency  house,  and 
barracks  for  escort  troops. 

As  we  arrived  the  market  was  in  full  swing,  and  crowds  of 
white  cotton  clad  Maniparis  wero  on  the  move.  There  are  no 
shops  in  Manipur,  all  buying  and  selling  being  done  at  these  open- 
air  bazaars.  Every  article  produced  in  the  ^-alley  or  imported 
from  India  is  there  exposed  for  sale.  Numerous  parties  of  hilt 
men  in  varied  costume  were  tliere  buying,  for  the  advent  of  our 
troops  passing  on  to  Burma  had  put  much  coin  in  circulation, 
and  a  brisk  business  was  being  done  in  cloths,  ornaments,  iron 
tools,  food,  and  yonng  dogs,  the  last  a  special  delicacy,  according 
to  Naga  ideas.  Close  to  the  market  place  is  the  polo  ground,  a, 
fine  bit  of  turf,  snrrounded  by  a  bank  for  spectators,  with  tk 
oovered-in  stand  for  the  royal  fiiniily.  A  lively  game  of  jwlo  was 
being  played  in  the  Xfanipnri  fashion,  and  an  appreciating  crowd 
looking  on.  Polo  is  the  national  and  royal  game,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  a  chief  who  reigned  .SOO  years  ago, 
probably  an  emigrant  Tartar  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  knowing  the 
valne  of  a  mounted  force  against  incursions  of  mountain  tril>es- 
nien.  ainw-d  at  encouraging  horsemanship,  and  developing  the 
martial  use  of  the  hardy  brfted  of  ponies  for  which  the  valley  is 
uotetl.  In  later  years  the  Manipuri  Pony  Cavalry  constituted  the 
great  offensive  strength  of  thu  Htate. 

Every  Manipuri  who  can  alTord  a  pony  plays  at  polo,  while  the 
boys  practice  at  hockey  on  foot  as  a  preparation  for  it.  .\n  expert 
player  is  sure  of  Court  favour,  and  a  man  will  even  barter  his  wife 
for  a  good  pony.  The  game  is  much  encouraged  by  the  Maha- 
rajah and  his  Court,  the  princes  of  the  palace  being  among  the 
best  players.  It  differs  somewhat  from  that  played  in  India  and 
England.  The  whole  ends  of  the  grountl  are  goal,  and  "offside" 
is  unknown.  They  play  seven  or  eight  a  side,  and  tho  best  of 
eleven  games  wins,  the  games  ancceediug  each  other  quickly. 
When  a  goal  is  made,  all  the  players  hurry  bock  to  tho  centre  of 
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thf)  ground,  and  a  new  ball  i.s  thrown  inlo  Ibe  middle  of  the  group  ; 
it  is  often  struck   liefore  rtmehing  the  ground.      They  are   very 

exjjert  at  strikiriK  the  hull  in  the  air  as  it  tlios  past,  and  miases 
are  rare.  The  poniea  are  activOj  sure-footed  little  animals,  eleven 
to  twelve  baud»  high,  and  keep  up  a  fast  pai^e.  The  turn  cat  of 
men  and  ponies  would  astonish  Hm:]in;;ham.  The  player's 
costume  is  of  the  scantiest,  a  turban,  a  waistcloth.  and  woollen 
greavea  from  the  knee  downwards:  a  whip  is  carried  in  the  left 
hand,  attached  to  the  wrist.  The  pony'ts  equipment  consistH  of  an 
awkward-looking  quilte<1  saddle,  with  a  bump  over  the  pommel, 
black  eiiaraelled  leather  aliields  hantjing  on  eat-h  side  opposite 
the  Btirrups  to  protect  the  leg8,  and  headHtall,  breastplate,  and 
cruppers  of  scarlet  cord,  with  white  soft  cotton  balls  dangling 
from  them.  It  is  surprising  at  what  speed  the  little  ponies  rush 
aluug  under  all  this  top  hamper.  Now  and  then  pony  and  rider 
rollod  over  in  a  heap,  but  they  were  soon  righted  amd  off  again  to 
join  the  midi-e. 

Considerable  interest  now  attaches  itself  to  Manipur,  which,  like 
all  the  old  powers,  lias  its  past,  its  rise  and  fall.  Its  ancient 
history  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  According  to  local  tradition,  the 
Manipuris  are  HindooH  of  preOiistoric  times,  but  appearances  are 
against  tins  theory.  Their  facial  characteristics,  and  mjuiy  of  their 
raauners  and  customs,  point  to  their  being  of  Mongolian  origin, 
blended  with  the  neigbhourtni^  hill  tribes,  and  a  shade  of  Indian 
Idood.  They  are  probahly  the  descendants  of  ft  Mongol  Colony  from 
the  ancient  Shan  Kingdom  of  Northern  Burma,  which  included 
Yunan  within  its  rule.  They  seem  to  have  adopted  the  Hindoo  faith 
early  in  the  last  century  at  the  initiation  of  a  strong  diplomatic 
chief,  who  Bought  thereby  t«  strengthen  himsolf  by  gaining  Indian 
ulliances  against  his  herf-ditary  liurmese  enemy,  and  creating  a 
distinct  cohesive  governing  class  iu  the  valley.  Its  iaolaled  ytoai- 
lion  enabknl  the  few  Brahmins  who  bad  settled  there  to  impose 
many  unorthodox  ceremonies  nn  the  converts,  with  a  view  of  check- 
ing any  resistance  aj^jainst  the  orders  of  the  priesthood  and  keeping 
all  power  in  their  hands.  Puring  tlu':  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
under  the  strong  rule  of  Kajah  Gharib  Xewaz  (he  who  encouraged 
the  Hindoo  missionary  luovement),  Manipur  was  a  powerful  Slate, 
extending  its  conquests  as  far  a»  k\&  into  Cacbar,  and  over  the 
surrounding  hills,  hut  with  bis  death,  by  th*;  treachery  of  his  son, 
its  power  fell.  .Mompra,  of  Ava,  then  appeared  on  the  scene,  con- 
solidating bis  kingdom  and  conquering  his  old  enemies.  He  was 
the  first  in  the  field  with  fire-arms  in  these  parts,  and  successfully 
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invaded  the  valley  in  175j)  and  175B,  completely  crushing  (he 
Mimipuri  power,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  carrj'iog  away  into 
Ruriiia  large  numbers  of  the  population  as  slaves.  This  epoch 
is  known  among  them  as  the  "  pi'imary  devastation."  In  ITliii 
ftii  appeal  was  niaile  to  the  then  rising  British  power  for  aid 
■against  t!ie  BummHe,  and  an  alliance,  defensivo  and  nffemsivo, made, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  Tii  to  1H*24,  the  time  of  our  (irst  Burmese 
war,  its  history  is  nothing  hut  a  record  of  devoatatuig  Burmese 
invasions  and  internal  wars  bc-twccn  contending  claimants  for  the 
tlirone.  Vast  numbers  of  the  people  fled  to  CacUar  to  escape  the 
(general  misery,  and  the  valley  has  never  recovered  its  former 
pru&iHirity.  It  is  eaid  to  have  had  a  population  of  700,<H)0  prior 
ti)  the  Biirnn^st:'  invasions,  and  to  have  sent  into  the  field  iiO.OOO  pony 
cavalry  which  fni-med  its  special  military  strength.  After  the  final 
«xpuUion  of  the  Burmese,  In  1825,  by  the  aid  of  the  British,  the 
lidult  male  population  is  said  not  to  have  oxcoedrtd  ^,000,  with  a  fluiall 
proportion  uf  women  and  children.  The  population  of  the  valley 
is  now  altoiit  140,000,  but  it  is  nndouhtit^lly  capable  of  maintaining 
a  much  larger  number.  Not  half  of  the  arable  land  is  cultivated, 
and  its  area  could  be  greatly  extencled  by  draining  and  irrigation. 
The  hill  population  of  the  State  numbers  H0,000,  cousisting  of 
Na^a  and  Kuoki  tribes. 

The-  valley  lies  at  a  height  of  2,(500  feet  above  the  sea,  covers 
fll>out  650  Hrpiare  miles,  has  a  tolerably  temperate  climate,  and 
seems  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  stepping-stone  between  India 
And  Burma.  The  country  is  rich  in  resources,  but  undeveloped  ; 
ita  tyrainiical  and  trxclusivc  form  cif  govcramout  reprcstiing  all 
improvement  and  enterprise.  Many  vexatious  restrictions  are 
imposed  on  the  free  entry  of  traders,  and  no  native  is  allnwed  to 
Jeave  the  valley  without  giving  such  heavy  security  as  practically 
probibita  it.  The  people  tue  auxiomt  for  freedom  and  trade,  and 
traders  are  oven  noiv  forcing  their  way  from  India  into  Burma  in 
the  wake  of  the  troops  despite  tJie  opposition  of  the  palace  and  the 
priesthood.  The  officials  view  our  through  route  to  Buritia  as  in- 
expedient for  their  exacting  interests,  hut  the  opening  up  of  this 
rich  valley  to  the  outer  world  is  now  merely  a  question  of  the 
eonstruction  of  a  cart  or  rail -road  to  give  cheap  means  of 
transport. 

The  main  institution  in  the  country  is  "  Lallnop,"  or  forced  free 
labour  for  the  State,  and  connected  with  it  the  application  of  the 
"  three  acres  per  man  "  theory.  Every  male  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  sixty  in  bound  to  give  ten  days'  service  in  every 
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forty  to  tile  State  without  remaneration.  On  coming  of  Age  to 
perform  Lalloop.  the  man  is  entitled  to  cultivate  three  acrea  of  land 
for  bis  Biippoi't,  tiubject  to  a  land-ta^c  iiaymeiit  in  kind.  Tbe 
system  was  establiahed  300  years  ago  by  the  Bamn  ruler  who- 
uitrodnc»t  polo. 

The  Boldicr  class  are  located  in  military  villages  grouped  round 
tbe  capital.  Each  man  has  a  plot  of  three  a^^res  free  from  taxation 
and  every  other  obligatiou,  aave  military  service.  He  gives  ten 
days'  free  serrice  in  every  forty,  and  if  detained  on  duty  lonj^er 
receives  free  food  for  tlie  time.  On  a  ttignal  of  three  guns  fired 
from  tbe  palace,  all  repair  there  for  orders.  The  army  now 
nuniberfl  about  7,000  men  ;  the  material  ih  gowt,  hut  the  officers, 
who  are  8U]Jer-abun(iaut,  are  totally  inefficient. 

Tummou,  tbe  chief  poBt  in  the  Barmcse  district  uf  Kubo,  is  sixty- 
four  mile»  by  rood  south-east  of  Manipur.  The  route  lies  along  the- 
flat  uf  tbe  valley  to  iti^  suuthem  end,  and  is  then  taken  ol>Iir|uely 
over  the  forest-clad  Yoniadoung  hills  for  forty  miles  to  the  Kubo- 
Valley  by  a  very  difficult  line  with  many  steep  ascents  and  descents, 
intended  as  a  deft^iisive  measure  against  Burmese  invasion.  Before 
it  was  improved  by  our  officers  it  was  had  beyond  description,  and 
formed  an  excellent  military  obstacle.  A  Hue  of  easy  graded  cart- 
road  has  now  been  laid  out  by  an  English  engineer  to  connect 
Manijiur  with  the  Cbindwin,  which,  being  taken  up  a  side  valley,. 
crosses  the  range  at  a  Favourable  point  and  gradually  descends  by 
tlie  course  of  a  stream  to  Kubo.  , 

The  chango  from  Hindnisfd  Maiiljtur  to  Budhist  Burma  is  very 
abru])t.  There  is  no  shiiding  off  between  the  two.  We  left  the 
Manipur  frontier  post  of  Moray  with  not  a  sign  of  anything 
Burmese  about  it;  a  few  miles  beyond  we  suddenly  came  upon 
Tummoo,  hewn  out  of  the  forest  as  it  were,  and  Htrougly  stockaded. 
The  villagers  clad  in  gay  colours,  the  yellow-robed  priests,  the- 
heavy  cartw  with  big  oxen,  tbe  bouses,  and  everything  else  marked 
our  being  among  an  utterly  different  people,  whose  customs, 
religion,  genial  manners,  and  liberal  ideas,  contrasted  roost  favour- 
ably with  the  intolerance  and  caste-bound  ways  of  the  jyarvfmi 
Hindoo  race  of  Manipur.  Passing  through  tlie  village  we  entered 
the  fortiUnd  enclosure  occupied  by  our  troops,  over  which  rise^ 
mingled  with  trees  and  Palmyra  palms,  the  storied  spires  and 
repeated  roofs  of  temples  and  monasteries,  red  brick  pagodas, 
and  high  red  and  gold  painted  masts  crowned  with  dragons  and 
streamerH,  tbe  worha  of  merit  erected  by  tbe  pious  for  wealth 
gained  ur  success  achieved.    The  Budliist  bishop  of  the  district,  a- 
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jjj#aon  of  much  importance,  has  his  residence  here.  The  effect  of 
the  British  occupation  was  very  apparent  in  iiuproved  sauitation 
and   roads,  busy  life,  and  revived  agriculture  and  trade. 

At  sunrise  the  dccp-loned  cathedral  bell  sounded  the  call  for  the 
villagers  to  hrinj-  their  ihiily  offerings  of  food  to  the  monkH,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  procession  of  women  and  boys  was  seen 
passing  by  carrying  cooked  food,  fruit,  water,  and  small  luiuriea 
to  the  temples.  This  cubtom  is  peculiar  to  KuIju  ;  in  other  parts 
■of  Burma  tho  naonka  beg  and  collect  from  door  to  door.  In  return 
for  their  support,  the  priesla  educate  the  boys  at  tlie  monaBterietj. 
To  the  three  R'a  as  we  know  them,  they  add  a  fourth— religion. 
It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  meet  a  Burmau  who  cannot  read,  write, 
and  cypher.  la  this  respect  Burma  is  far  ahea<3  of  India. 
BudhiKffi,  from  our  point  of  view,  may  have  many  faults,  but  in 
its  social  aspects  it  more  closely  approaches  our  own  than  any 
other  Eastern  religion  does. 

Kubo  lies  between  the  Yomadoung  mountains,  bounding  Mani- 
pur  to  the  east,  and  the  Chiudwin,  nxtendiiig  about  seventy  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  Uugoocliiu^  hills,  a  low  rau},'e,  separata 
the  valley  from  the  river,  its  nitrthem  part  being  under  the  heredi- 
tary Sawbwa  of  Samjok,  a  tributary  Shan  chief.  The  whole 
district  formed  the  "  debatable  "  land  between  Manipur  and 
Burma,  and  during  tho  early  part  of  the  present  century  it 
fretiueiitly  changed  bauds.  During  our  first  Burmese  war,  in  1825, 
it  was  retaken  by  Manipur  with  its  levies  commanded  by  a  British 
officer,  but  was  ceded  to  Burma  at  the  request  of  our  Government. 
These  desolating  wars  ruined  the  valley ;  its  towns  dwindl&d  into 
villages,  and  its  cultivation  lapsed  into  jun^do.  Its  rice  lands  ore 
very  fertile,  two  crops  being  raised  in  the  year.  Its  forests  abound 
with  teak,  varnish,  and  other  vaUiablo  trees,  and  the  tea  tree 
grows  wild  in  the  northern  part.  Bicb  deposits  of  coal  have  been 
found  iu  the  low  hilts  nuux  the  Chindwin,  and  iron,  copper,  and 
limestone  are  reported  to  exist.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Shans,  a  bravo,  hardy,  and  industrious  race. 

Our  route  hen«e  to  Kondat,  distant  seventy  miles,  led  down  the 
valley  for  thirty-five  miles,  and  then  south-east  over  the  Ungooch- 
ing  range  to  the  Chiadwxji.  Kubo  was  now  Ermly  in  our  grasp, 
gtrongly  held  by  our  troops,  which  had  been  sent  over  to  Tumnioo 
during  the  summer  ;  alt  idea  of  successful  resistance  was  dispelled, 
and  the  people  were  returning  to  their  N-illages.  The  fields  had 
not  been  cultivated  this  year  owing  to  the  rebellion,  and  were 
covered  mth  rich  crops  of  sweet  graes  on  which  were  grasing 
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Inrge  herds  of  fine  cattle  and  Imffalocs,  far  superior  to  any  seen  in 
India.  The  inoicli  ov«r  tlie  forest-dad  Ungooching  hills  was  a 
very  stiff  one,  tbe  Goorkha  coluwii  i-utting  its  -way  iw-roen,  opening 
out  a  path  for  tbe  transport  train.  Coal  was  brought  to  hght  by 
a  blow  of  a  ]>ifik  in  road  inakin;^ :  of  a  i^ond  lirij^bt  colour,  its- 
burntng  qimlities  were  satigfacturily  proved  by  a  fire  cm  the  siwt. 
A  thick  seam  was  found  close  by,  propjiinf;  ont  for  some  distance 
along  tbe  hill  side.  On  Christmas  Day.  after  'lescending  throuflh 
leak  foreKt,  wild  pUmtaiu-yroves,  iiud  a  ueallh  of  vegetation,  wfr 
suddenly  came  out  on  the  C'hindwin  river,  bore  800  yards  broiul, 
when  the  »v^\\t  of  Kondat  on  the  opposite  hank,  its  spires  and 
pagodas  risius  out  of  n  muHs  of  foHaf;e,  and  a  steamer  at  anchor, 
gladdened  our  eyes.  Among  tbe  boatmen  who  ferried  us  across 
wore  dosceadants  nf  captives  brought  by  tbe  Uuimesc  from  Assam 
at  tbeir  last  invasion,  who  still  keep  up  their  native  language. 
Regular  couimunication  was  now  pstalUisbed  hetwocn  Assam  and 
Upper  Burma,  and  the  Kendat  garrison  relieved  for  service  lower 
down  the  river,  while  to  the  44lh  Goorkbas  from  ABBam  fell  lb© 
duty  of  occupyinjj;  the  uorthoru  Chindwin  districts. 

The  Cbindwin  is  one  of  the  main  aftluenta  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
which  it  Joins  forty  milea  below  Mandalay.  It  is  navigable  by 
steamers  for  about  450  miles  of  its  course.  The  rebels  being  in 
full  posaes-'iion  of  the  Northern  Cbindwin  districts  it  was  decided 
to  occupy  Ponngbyn,  an  important  po.sition  ninety  miles  up  the 
river  beyond  Kendat,  to  check  the  passage  of  dakoits  into  Kubo 
from  that  quarter,  and  extend  our  control  northwards  to  the 
Ooroo.  the  waterway  to  the  Jade  mines  and  large  forests  of  teak. 
We  emharked  with  troops  and  steaioed  up  for  two  days  through 
very  picturescjue  scenery;  wooded  lulls  close  in  on  the  river  for 
tliirty  miles,  above  which  the  valley  opens  out  extending  far  north, 
high  mountains  hounding  the  horizon.  Numerous  villages  are 
scattered  along  the  hanks,  but  all  trade  and  traffic  were  at  a  stand- 
still from  fear  of  the  dakoits.  Tlie  people  showed  red  Hags,  the 
sign  of  peace,  as  we  approached,  for  lierc  the  wliite  Hag,  that  of 
royal  Burma,  means  rebfillion.  They  welcomed  our  arrival;  tbey 
longed  for  pence  and  trade,  and,  assured  of  protection  by  our  occu- 
pation of  the  advanced  post,  tho  boat  traffic  at  once  opened.  On 
our  return  there  was  much  busy  life  on  the  river — honse-boata 
toiling  u])  and  floating  down,  and  au  air  of  activity  everywhere 
along  the  hanks.  At  the  part  of  the  river  duo  east  of  Tummoo  we 
observed  several  large  villages  on  both  banks,  which  suggested  thia 
locality  as  the  most  suitable  terminus  for  the  overland  road  from 
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AitHaui.  A  Eurveying  dotachtncnt  being  sent  out  fram  Tuiiimnn  to 
reconnoitre  the  country  lyiiiR  between  the  two  jroints,  it  was  found 
to  affonl  a  much  easier  and  shorter  line  than  that  by  which  wc 
had  crossed  to  Kendat,  and  to  be  the  mont  advantageous  in  every 
way  for  openiligout  the  Rubo  valley  to  Iho  river  highway.  A  road 
was  traced  out  to  Sittaunj^  on  the  Chiudwin,  forty  miles  due  oast, 
crosainj^  the  Ungooching  ranj;«  by  easy  Rradients  on  a  water 
parting  line;  a  niilitarj-  post  was  planted  on  the  river  hank,  and 
communicfttioD  established  with  Kendat  on  the  one  hand  and 
Poangbyn  on  the  other.  Sittauug  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Bhaiuo  ou  the  Irrawaddy,  distunt  about  l*iO  miles  to  the  eai^t,  ovur 
a  country  which  iireseuta  no  great  difficulties  for  a  road.  Tho 
trooi>3  and  villagers  were  set  to  work  to  open  out  the  Tuinmoo- 
Sittaung  routv  for  the  passage  of  pack  animals,  and  we  were  soon 
enabled  tu  march  acroBu  to  the  Chiudwin  with  our  trau8i>ort  train. 
This  finished  tho  pioneering  part  of  our  work  of  opening  out  the 
country  hetween  Manipur  and  the  Chindwin.  and  laying  out  a  Hue 
of  communication  between  Assam  and  Upper  Uurma. 

In  the  meantime  the  moral  effect  of  troops  entering  from  the 
west  into  this  corner  of  Upper  Burma  was  shown  by  the  auccessful 
progi'eas  of  the  work  of  pacification,  and  the  rapid  extension  of 
peace  and  order  to  the  remote  valleys  of  the  Northern  Chindwin. 

When  the  question  of  the  future  of  Kuho  came  up  for  settle- 
ment, a  full  gathering  of  the  village  headmen,  representing  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district,  which  had  for  so  long  been  a  stranghold 
of  rebellion,  voted  uimnimously  for  direct  rule  under  Uritish 
oflicials.  They  scorned  the  proposals  to  place  thorn  under  Manipur 
or  tho  neighbouring  Shan  chief  of  Sauijak,  or  under  a  chief 
selected  from  among  themselves.  Their  comment  was,  "  they 
would  eat  us  up."  Kubo  was  now  British  territory,  and  they 
wished  it  to  remain  so  ;  this  was  the  only  po»>«ible  solution  oE  the 
question  in  their  beat  interests.  The  true  character  of  onr 
administration  had  made  itself  felt ;  they  had  seen  enough  tn  make 
them  believe  in  our  just  intentions. 

Troops  now  march  by  this  route  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Cpper  i3urma  and  Assam  ;  it  is  a  tolerably  direct  and  easy  one, 
and  its  practicability  for  military  purposes  has  been  proved.  Of 
the  S5I)  miles  of  its  length,  1*25  are  level,  60  over  the  plain  of 
Assam,  35  along  the  Manipur  Valley,  and  10  aerosa  Kubo. 
The  line  presents  no  great  physical  difficulties  to  road  or  rail 
making — no  river  of  any  magnitude  crosses  its  path — the  climate  on 
the  highlands  is  cool  and  healthy,  aud  stone,  liiuu,  limber,  water. 
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and  forage  are  found  along  it,  with  a  large  amonnt  of  laboor 
available  from  the  hill  population. 

The  sea  is  a  great  impediment  to  free  communication  between 
India  and  Burma ;  there  can  be  no  efTectual  binding  together  of 
the  two  countries  till  the  railroad  provides  a  short  passage  for 
troops,  trade,  and  emigration.  Lower  Assam  is  on  the  eve  of 
direct  railway  connection  with  Upper  India  by  the  Behar-Assam 
line :  as  a  frontier  communication,  the  extension  of  the  railway 
along  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  thence  to  the  Chindwin, 
by  the  route  indicated  in  these  notes,  would,  in  addition  to  securing 
a  short  passage  for  all  purposes  to  Upper  Burma,  develop  the 
mountain- locked  fertile  valley  of  Manipur,  and  become  a  great 
factor  of  civilization  among  the  numerous  hill  tribes  who  inhabit 
this  dark  borderland. 

J.   J.   H.    GOBDON. 
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^'•'.'-i.A;jj>;  a  Sunday  moming,  bring  the  16tb  of  March, 
1845,  four  of  the  "AhfU  family" — as  our  noble 
Captain  dtlighUfd  to  teiia  ua — fairly  mounted,  and 
ncU  urnied,  wended  tlicir  ua}'  tbrough  the 
narrow,  tortuous  streets  of  Smyrna.  The  horues 
hoofs  splashed  up  mud  and  tilth  at  every  step 
to  the  detriment  of  pat«er«-by,  who  could  by  no 
possibility  escape  this  pollution,  and  cast  doggeru  iu  their  looks 
at  U8,  the  iunuc^ut  causes  of  it.  I  am  afraid  many  a  dimoto 
OBL-apcd  from  fair  lips  that  were  about  to  utter  prayera  and  praises 
at  the  neJRhbourinK  tburches ;  but  on  we  rode,  thinliing  only  of 
the  prospect  of  a  glorious  excursion  in  the  interior  of  a  beautiful 
country  to  view  some  cf  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity. 

Our  intended  guide  hud  given  us  the  slip  aud  gone  ofT  to  tuUow 
his  usual  occupation  of  leech-hunting  at  CaAaba.  where  this  ui>eful 
little  creature  is  found  in  great  numbers  by  dabbling  for  them  in 
the  adjacent  marsbea.  However,  his  absence  did  not  give  us  much 
oneasineBB,  us  wo  knew  the  road  to  Magnesia,  and  made  pretty 
sure  of  picliing  up  a  conductor  at  that  city. 

Beeides  our  tezkerfh,  or  passport,  we  had  letters  of  introduction 
to  our  Consular  Agents  at  >ragnesia,  Ehhiazar,  and  Casaba. 

After  leaving  Caravan  Bridge,  a  spot  that  must  alwayn  remain 
vividly  in  the  recoUeetion  of  those  who  have  visited  Ismir 
(Smyrna),  on  account  of  the  beautiful  little  bit  of  scenery  there* 
abouts,  and  the  gay  parties  that  mahe  it  their  resort  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  the  road  skirts  the  Cokeleja  ninge  of  hills,  and  we 
leave  that  picturesque  village  on  our  right. 

Two  hours'  good,  riding  brought  us  to  a  flat  open  space  of  ground 
where  the  road  divided,  one  branch  taking  the  direction  of  Casaba, 
ftud  the  other  our  route  to  Magnesia.  Sown  after  this  we  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  sepanUe  the 
plain  of  the  Hermus  river  from  that  of  Bournabat. 

Small  huts,  surmounted  by  a  white  Qag,  were  parsed  at  intervals. 
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These  we  discovered  to  be  occupied  by  guards  of  ferocious  aspect, 
who  here  and  there  demanded  our  tezk^rch,  or  passport,  and 
honoured  us  with  their  company  along  the  way  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  backsheesh,  which  was  given  to  the  amount  of  five 
piastres,  or  one  shilling,  on  each  occasion  by  the  advice  of  a  young 
Armenian  who  had  joined  our  party,  and  who  stated  it  was 
customary  to  do  so. 

At  four  hours'  from  Smyrna,  a  village  in  the  mountain  was 
reached,  containing  a  ca/cuH,  where  a  halt  was  called  to  discuss 
the  only  eatables  we  had  brought  in  our  saddle-bags,  for  we  had 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  dispense  with  the  hixury  of  baggage- 
animals  as  our  time  was  limited,  and  we  could  get  over  treble  the 
distance  in  a  day's  ride  without  them. 

Each  of  our  party  had  three  or  four  changes  of  linen  in  bis 
saddle-bags,  and  the  country  through  which  we  passed  gave  an 
ample  supply  of  provtsion.  The  crassie,  or  common  wine,  was 
found  very  palatable,  and  coffee  with  the  chebouke  was  always  at 
hand. 

After  a  short  rest  we  moved  on  over  our  rickety  mountain  path, 
only  safe  for  such  a  cat-footed  animal  as  the  Turkish  horse.  From 
the  summit  of  the  range  an  'extensive  view  was  obtained,  and  in 
descending  we  bid  adieu  to  both  Smyrna  and  the  sea. 

In  front,  old  Mount  Sipylus  rose  majestically  from  the  Hermus 
plain  ;  his  hoary  head  was  still  clothed  in  wintry  garb,  and  below 
us  the  river  itself  flowed  with  many  windings  towards  the  Mge&n. 

Bomau  history  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  entire  route 
of  the  grand  ai'my  of  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  in  these  moun- 
tains, B.C.  190  ; — 

"  The  King  of  Syria  fortified  Sestos  and  Abydos  on  the  Helles- 
pont, and  Lysimachus  on  the  isthmus  of  Chersonnesus,  with  an 
apparent  resolution  to  dispute  the  march  and  passage  of  the 
ScipioB  at  all  these  different  stations ;  but  on  the  total  defeat  of  his 
navy  he  wisely  withdrew  bis  garrisons  from  these  places,  opening 
a  way  at  once  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him.  He  saw  bis  error  too 
late,  and  made  overtures  of  peace,  which  were  refused  except  upon 
the  most  stringent  terms;  but  as  he  continued  to  assemble  his 
forces,  he  chose  rather  to  stake  his  fortunes  on  the  decision  of  a 
battle,  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of 
Pergamos,  the  capital  of  Eumenes,  he  fell  back  on  Thyatira,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  take  post  on  the  mountains  of  Sipylus, 
where  he  meant  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  Asia." 

This  descent  upon  Asia  Minor  was  considered  by  the  Eomans 
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as  ail  opoch  of  great  rcnnwn,  Hiid  v&a  hcraldod  vrith  processions 
anil  solemn  rit^s. 

Fublius  Scipio,  the  famous  antagonist  of  Hannibal,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Asia  vas  taken  ill,  or,  vbat  may  be  ^uppoi^d  for  his 
honour,  being  not  desirous  to  rob  Uih  limther  of  uiiy  share  of  th& 
glory,  which  he  jH^rceived  was  to  bu  isasiJy  wmi  against  tlie  present 
enemy,  aiTectod  indisposition  and  remained  at  a  dietancc  from  the 
camp. 

Luciua,  left  alone  to  command  the  Ttoraan  army,  advanced 
upon  the  king's,  attacked  him  in  the  post  he  had  chosen,  and  in  a, 
deciiuve  victory  disixirst^d  tht^  splendid  forueti  of  Asia  with  all  their 
apiiaratua  of  armed  rhariots,  hocaos,  and  olnphnntn  harnessed  with 
gold. 

Thyatira,  8ardis,  and  Magnesia  soon  after  opened  their  gates  to 
the  Itomaus,  and  the  king  himself,  by  a  messenger  from  Aesiimeft, 
whither  he  had  i^nd,  ii^aiii  made  haste  to  own  hiiiit^Blf  van«|iiished 
and  sue  for  peace.  A  cossatiou  of  anus  being  granted  all  partiea 
concerned  in  tin;  apiirnaching  traaty  rfipaired  to  Koini-.  Kumenes, 
tlie  King  of  Pergamns,  attended  in  person,  and  became  the  princi- 
pal gainer  ia  the  treaty. 

To  resume  tmr  journey,  we  descended  to  the  plain  of  the  Uermus, 
which  was  well-eiiitivated;  hut  the  crops  seemed  poor,  considering 
thoy  were-  raised  on  nlluvial  soil.  The  abfiencc  of  trt*s  was  some- 
what remarkable.  The  road  now  turned  to  the  right,  following 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  MoscjueK  and  luinarets  next  appeai'ed, 
and  after  ei;;ht  hours  from  Ismir  we  rode  into  Magnesia,  the 
largest  Turkish  town  of  Asia  Minor.  Magnesia  has  its  historic  famo 
as  being  the  city  where  the.  great  Sauiian  tyrant,  Folycrates,  met 
his  end  h.c.  .'>71,  which  ia  thus  doserilied  : — 

"  Orwtes,  a  Persian,  and  Governor  of  Rardis,  having  been 
reproached  by  a  companinu  for  never  having  attempted  to  add 
Hamos  to  his  Maslcr'*^  dominioiia,  lying  contjouous  as  the  island 
did  to  the  proviiico  which  he  governed,  deteruiiued  to  effect  the 
death  of  Polycrates,  on  whose  account  he  had  been  reproat^hed. 

"Knowing  the  character  of  the  Samian  kinj^-,  and  that  he 
projected  the  subjection  of  Ionia  and  the  islands,  Ortetes  des- 
patched  a  messenger  to  him  with  the  intimation  that  Camby»es 
having  determined  <in  tlut  death  of  the  Persian,  he  was  lesolved  Uv 
escape,  and  was  willing  to  place  himself  and  his  wealth  at  the 
disposal  of  Polyorates,  by  which  means  the  latter  might  easily 
obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Greece. 

"  With  these  overtures  the  king  wae  extremely  delighted,  for  his 
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lovo  of  money  was  excessive;  anil,  after  fieiiding  a  messenger  to 
meet  Orietes,  he  sailed  himself  for  Mugnosia,  accompanied  by 
many  of  hi»  friondfi.  Ab  soon,  however,  au  ho  arrived  at  that 
place  he  was  put  to  a  miBerable  death  br  Orffites,  and  his  body 
fixed  to  a  cru.sti.  ThuH,  says  the  historian,  turminated  the  life  of 
I'ulycrat+iH,  of  all  the*  princes  who  over  roij^nod  in  (rreece,  those  of 
Syraeui^e  alone  excepted,  the  must  magnificent." 

On  arriving  at  Magnesia,  our  young  Arniiinian  friend  inatnlled 
himself  AS  our  cicerone  and  conducted  \xs  to  the  klian,  a  place  in 
a  certain  way  auBweriuf,'  the  same  purpose  as  au  hotel  in  more 
civilized  countries. 

A  description  of  the  above  accommodation  for  man  and  beast  will 
fiufllce  for  nearly  all  the  traveller  meets  with  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
composed  of  buildings  laid  out  in  square  or  oblong  form,  and  gene- 
rally of  two  stories  in  height :  all  the  iloors  and  winJowh  face  inwards 
towards  a  large  court-yard  with  a  fountain,  carway  (coffee)  and 
<shebouk«  (pipe)  stall  in  its  centre;  a  heavy  wooden  gallery,  with 
staircases  outside,  runs  round  the  second  story.  One  side  of  the 
square  is  appropriated  to  stabUng  and  the  three  others  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.  These  latter  are  divided  again  and 
again  into  a  Beries  of  small  rooms  witli  barred  windows,  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  our  lock  up  places  for  disorderly  people. 
The  amount  of  dirt  and  filth  they  contain  accords  with  the  taste  of 
the  khanjee  or  host  in  those  matters,  who,  iu  the  present  instance, 
must  liave  looked  on  it  quite  in  the  light  of  luxury.  The  only  nae 
to  which  wo  put  th<:<  apartment  pointed  out  for  our  occupation 
was  as  a  receptacle  fur  our  saddlB-bags,  Sm.  The  horses  were 
already  in  the  stable  ;  so,  with  our  Armenian  friend  and  a  letter, 
we  sallied  out  in  search  of  the  British  Consulate. 

Many  were  the  slippery  foul  streets  toiled  through,  yet  on  went 
the  guide,  and  we  began  to  think  he  must  he  amusing  himself  at 
■our  expense,  when,  at  a  good  two  miles  from  the  khan,  he  opened 
the  door  of  a  court- yard  in  connection  with  an  Armenian  house, 
which  proved  to  be  our  Consul'^,  hut  at  the  same  time  the  very 
I'aiiiful  rullbctiou  came  to  our  minds  that  we  had  not  as  yet  fed 
the  horses. 

The  agent  being  from  home,  a  raossengor  was  despatched  to 
inform  him  of  our  arrival,  but  he  did  not  put  iu  an  appearance 
until  aft^r  dark.  He  vitin  draped  in  the  costume  of  on  Armenian 
gentleman,  aud,  being  under  British  protection,  prided  himself  on 
wearing  the  white  turban  iu  spite  of  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
Osmanlis. 
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After  an  exchange  of  civilities,  which  nieanfl  in  the  East, 
suiukiu^  sucdry  cheboukes  aud  lakinK  coffee  together,  we  started 
back  fur  the  khan  to  look  after  our  cattle.  What  would  we  uot 
have  givon  for  a  rid«  in  a  "  bus,"  or  aiiy  other  means  of  convey- 
ance on  wheels,  hut.  alas!  thet^e  necessitieH  of  civilization  had  not 
penetrated  into  Asia  Minor. 

We  liad  no  small  ditfiiMilty  in  finding  our  nags  in  the  long  dark 
stable,  crowded  with  horses,  many  of  them  loose,  neighing  and 
kicking  ail  libitum. 

The  attjec,  or  ostler,  caring  as  littlo  iiboiit  us  as  he  did  for  them, 
offered  no  assistance  in  measurinj^  out  the  accuBtomed  "okc"  of 
corn  given  as  a  "  feed  "  to  each  animal,  hut  seemed  quite  con- 
tented to  cyo  our  proceedings  and  receive  the  money  in  payment. 

The  two  mitos  of  slippery  iitteetK  were  retraced,  and  at  10  p.m. 
we  found  ourselves  sitting  down  to  dinner  at  the  Consulate.  The 
fare  was  excellent,  and  eaten  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  with 
lingers  and  wooden  spoons. 

Whilst  bedit  were  being  made  up,  we  strolletl  round  the  promisea, 
and  were  rather  surprised  to  Hud  that  our  friend's  house  stood 
in  a  large  burial-ground,  the  turbaued  tombstones  coming  up  to 
his  door  and  windows.  However,  be  appeared  to  think  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  all  the  hobgoblins  that  ever  were  would  not  have 
aroosed  our  deep  slumbers  of  that  night.  The  beds  consisted  of 
two  large  mattresses  laid  on  the  Uoor  of  the  room,  with  a  coverlet 
tlirown  over  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  young 
Armenian,  who  took  up  a  position  in  a  snug  L-orner,  and  was  thus 
rewarded  for  his  attention  as  cicerone,  by  sharing  the  hospitahtiea 
of  his  countryman. 

Our  Ei'st  inquiry  in  the  morning  waa  about  a  guide  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  and,  as  there  wero  no  regulars  of  that 
calling  in  the  pltice,  the  CohruI  recommended  au  Armeniau  bag- 
man who  knew  the  country  well,  but  unfortunately  spoke  only  the 
Turkish  language.  He  was,  however,  a  most  humorous  fellow,  aud 
one  could  never  look  at  bis  comical  face  without  laughing. 

Our  bargain  with  him  was  soon  matle,  twenty  piastres  per  day 
for  himself,  and  the  same  for  his  beast,  which  he  described  as  a 
"pakai  att,"  or,  in  English,  a  splendid  horse.  His  appearance, 
however,  did  not  justify  the  eulogiums  passed  upon  him,  for  he 
was  in  wretched  condition.  The  hair  on  his  coat,  which  had  once 
been  white,  was,  by  years  of  untouched  diit,  brought  to  a  whitey- 
brown  colour,  iiis  high  hip  bones,  seemingly  striving  to  burst 
their  cottfinemcut,  bad  the  appartint  effect  of  drawiug  the  hind 
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legs  after  them.  A  huge  wooden  saddle  covered  his  back  and  ribs, 
from  under  which  protruded  a  long  scraggy  neck,  with  a  head 
enveloped  in  a  tinselled  bridle,  the  bold  outline  of  a  fine  Roman 
nose  being  just  discernable.  But  then  the  "  pakai  att  "  had  a  good 
shoulder,  and  was  sound  in  the  fore  legs,  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance considering  the  sort  of  ground  he  would  have  to  travel  over, 
and  the  burdens  occasioually  placed  upon  him.  As  regards 
shoeing,  his  master  had  evidently  thought  it  superfluous,  but  the 
remains  of  two  ancient  metals  still  clung  to  a  pair  of  hoofs.  Our 
guide  carried  no  defensive  weapon,  but  giasped  a  thick  cow-cane, 
with  which  he  belaboured  bis  unfortunate  animal. 

While  breakfast  was  preparing  we  walked  to  the  khan,  fed  the 
horses,  and  then  indulged  in  the  delights  of  the  "  hummum," 
which  are  as  follows : — The  entrance  to  a  Turkish  bath-house  is 
■closed  by  a  door  that,  after  opening  to  admit  visitors,  slams  to 
again  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  gun,  and  they  find  themselves 
in  a  large  domed  room,  daylight  being  admitted  through  small 
■circular  windows  in  the  dome.  The  floor  is  flagged ;  ottomans 
are  placed  against  the  walls  for  about  three-fourths  of  their 
■extent ;  the  remaining  space  being  appropriated  by  the  hum- 
mumjee  or  master  of  the  bath,  who  reclines  on  his  soft  cushions 
smoking  cheboukes  all  day  long,  and  receives  his  dues  from  the 
hands  of  his  assistants  with  the  air  of  a  pacha.  A  little  higher 
up  the  walls  galleries  are  placed  with  ottomans  in  them  of 
superior  quality,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  more  respectable 
classes.  Lines  lead  from  the  rails  of  one  gallery  to  that  of 
another,  over  which  are  thrown  numerous  blue  clouts.  Two  of 
these  are  handed  to  each  bather ;  in  one,  he  ties  up  his  clothes, 
money,  &c..  the  latter  being  as  safe  as  though  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  other  is  used  as  a  loin  cloth. 

With  a  large  white  towel  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  a  pair 
of  wooden  clogs  on  the  feet,  the  presumed  novice  is  assisted  by 
one  of  the  many  attendants — who  apply  the  camel-hair  glove — to 
a  small  door,  which,  when  thrown  open,  admits  a  rush  of  hot  air 
and  steam,  that  for  a  moment  affects  his  breathing;  through  this 
an  entrance  is  gained  to  a  small  room,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
smoke  a  chebouke  and  get  properly  heated  before  entering  the 
grand  bath.  This  is  intensely  hot,  and  produces  a  disagreeable 
feeling  of  suffocation.  Steam  issues  from  fountains  placed  at 
intervals  round  its  circular  wall,  and  ascends  as  vapour  to  the 
dome  high  o%'erhead,  partially  obscuring  the  light. 

The  bather  is  at  once  directed  to  one  of  the  fountains,  and  is 
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kept  from  slippiufi  on  the  smooth  marble  paveDient  by  two 
Turkish  vouths,  vbo  net  as  props  on  either  side.  Thetw,  stripped 
to  the  buff,  and  perspirijig  at  every  pure,  win-e  ptetittred  tu  perform 
tbe  nsaal  operation  of  glavc  scntping,  and  joint  cruckiug  upon  his 
person.  The  victim  is  made  to  lie  flat  on  bis  back  during  the 
latter  performancE,  which  ends  by  the  operator  kneelinj^  on  the 
chest,  a  part  of  the  programme  often  resisted  by  the  miiiiitiated. 
By  this  time  the  skiu  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  proper  state  for  tbe 
application  of  tbe  camel-hair  glove,  which  ib  used  witli  an  un- 
sparing  hand,  bringing  the  epidermis  off  in  long  roll^.  Tbe^e  are 
ahnwn  with  glee  to  the  bather  as  a  proof  of  how  mut.'b  he  required 
the  process. 

Next  comes  tbe  soaping.  A  lar^e  basin  of  lather  is  capsized 
over  tbe  bead  and  well  rubbed  into  the  cars,  eyea,  nose,  and 
mouth.  At  this  treatment  tbe  patient  usually  becomes  extremely 
refractor}*,  and  rommenceB  spluttering  oxplctives,  whieli  vatii&b  in 
bubbles.  But  these  are  of  no  avail.  Souse,  souse,  comes  the  hoc 
-water,  aud  be  is  then  only  too  ready  to  keep  bis  mouth  firmly 
ehut.  He  in  then  left  to  complete  his  lavations ;  tbe  attendant 
shortly  retuminf^  with  dry  cjouts  aud  clotht,  one  of  the  latter  is 
bound  round  the  head  like  a  turlwn,  and  the  marub  back  tu  the 
ottomans  in  tbt!  outer  room  coiumenees,  amid  the  curious  gaze 
of  sundry  Mussulmans  undergoing  similar  treatment  at  the  other 
fountains. 

The  bather  is  now  wrapped  in  uumeruus  cloths — to  keep  tbe 
acquired  heat  from  cooling  too  rapidly — and  colfee,  as  also 
cheboukcs,  are  brought  to  him.  After  thus  lying  in  nearly  a  dormant 
state  for  half  an  hour  clothes  arc  again  donnc-d,  and  live  piastres 
or  about  one  shilling  paid  for  this  real  luxury.  The  gravity  of  thv 
Turk  is  proverbial,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  brought  to  notice  than 
in  tbe  "  bnnimum."  The  slam  uf  the  outer  door  and  [jerhapa  a 
grunt  of  recognition  to  the  master  of  tbe  liath  \a  all  one  hears  of 
bis  entry.  Leaving  hia  walking  slippers  at  tbe  threshold  he 
moves  with  slow  and  stately  step  to  an  ottoman,  with  the  same 
deliberation  he  proceeds  to  place  himself  crosMegged  upon  it,  and 
divests  bis  person  of  many  garments  giviug  each  one  a  careful 
investigation  before  laying  it  by  bis  side.  If  cloths  arc  not 
brought  to  him,  he  will  wait  with  the  utmost  patience — uot  a 
sound  escaping  his  lips  until  bis  eye  catches  that  of  an  attendant. 
But  see  him  when  returned  from  his  shampooing.  There  he  lays 
enveloped  iu  clouts  and  clotlis,  apparently  lost  to  the  world  and 
all  its  cares  and  pleasures  save  that  of  the  chehouke,  tbe  fumes  of 
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which  be  in  almost  uiKonsciously  inhaltiiR,  and  tliere  he  remains,  for 
a  full  hour  in  this  dormant  state,  when  returning  strength  aronaes 
liim  and  he  ilrcsHes  with  the  same  prociBion  as  ho  fitrippeil.  But 
•woe  to  the  nnlocky  stranger  who  enters  a  "  huinmura  "  on  Friday, 
he  will  probably  l)e  roufihly  ejected  ;  for  ih  it  not  the  women's  day  ? 

^Ve  had  intended  pacing  a  vieit  to  Karisman  Uooglu,  the 
greatest  land  proprietor  and  richest  man  in  Asia  Minor,  but  our 
time  was  ton  Umited.  Thi^  pacha  owns  the  greater  part  of  tha 
conntry  around  Magnesia,  and  liveK  now  like  a  feudal  chieftain  of 
old.  It  is  recorded  that  his  ancestors  were  in  repeated  rebellion 
against  the  Sultano  at  Constantinople. 

Our  kindly  host  would  not  accept  any  remuneration,  so  with 
many  invitations  io  return  our  visit  at  Smyrna,  and  forty  piastres 
a  piece  to  the  servanta,  we  bade  hipi  adieu,  and  were  soon  clear  of 
the  town  en  rmitf  to  PergamoB. 

Our  guide,  Christopholo  by  name,  determined  to  show  off  the 
pacei>  of  his  favourite  with  the  assistance  of  the  cow-cane,  got  him 
into  something  between  a  trot  and  a  canter,  which  soon  bronght 
the  cavalcade  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Hermus,  where  our  tcskert-h  had 
again  to  be  produced,  and  the  party  then  permitted  to  cross  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  river.  A  dead  level  country  extended  for 
mileH  on  the  further  side,  and  the  heat  was  intense.  Three  hours 
hod  elapsed  t)efc)ro  the  base  of  the  mountains  separating  the 
Hermua  from  the  Pergauius  plain  was  readied,  and  here  tbe  road 
ceased  and  the  ascent  commenced  by  the  rudest  of  paths.  As  our 
elevation  increased  ho  the  view  beeamn  curiously  magnificent ;  what 
with  the  refraction  from  the  heated  plain  and  the  vapours  arising 
from  the  river,  an  illusion  came  o>*er  the  vision  of  onr  being  on 
the  hanks  of  some  vast  lake,  and  on  its  opposite  shore  Mount 
Sipyluft  rose  to  a  towering  height  from  the  supposeii  waters,  thus 
resembliug  many  headlands  we  were  acjuainted  with  in  the  Grecian 
Arehipelago.  The  white  moaqufts  and  raiiiaret-i  of  Magnesia 
crouched  at  tbo  foot  of  the  mountain,  set  off  to  view  by  a  back- 
ground of  Cyprus  tree*.  On  our  left  the  eye  wandered  on  with  the 
same  illusion  over  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  direction  of  Casaha, 
and  was  finally  brought  up  by  the  blue  and  snow-capped  range  of 
hills  thai  rise  b<;yond  Sardis. 

Wc  were  sorry  lo  turn  our  backs  upon  this  novel  scene ;  but  it  was' 
high  time  the  I'oute  was  resumed,  for  it  seemed  to  bo  getting  more 
difhcult  at  every  step,  and  at  last,  to  settle  tlie  mntter,  not  a 
vestige  of  a  path  uould  be  awn. 

It  mast  be  here  remarked  that  the  line  of  country  we  had  taken 
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was  particularly  of  our  own  chooain*;.  The  only  real  road  to 
Pergamos  was  by  the  way  of  Ehhizzar  (Thyatira),  hat  to  cut  off  a 
large  angle  and  then  take  the  lattor  town  on  our  way  back,  we 
had  persuaded  our  jruide  into  trying  the  moutitaiii  paths,  and 
were  now  reaping  the  frnits  of  our  presumptiuii. 

Pushing  on,  however,  through  the  brushwood  we  snddi^nly  carae 
upon  an  encampment  of  the  wild,  wandnring  Turcomana.  Their 
black  hats  were  pitched  in  a  circle,  with  entrances  facing  inwarda. 
Other  huts  erected  inside  tbe  circle  formed  miniature  streets,  which 
were  full  of  women,  children,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry,  all  in 
a  state  of  confusion  at  our  sudden  appearance.  The  neighbouring 
hills  were  swarming  with  thoir  browsing  camels  und  goats ;  the 
mole  portion  of  the  commnnitv  being  in  attendance  upon  them. 

Descending  to  the  encampment  a  guide  was  procured,  and  in 
another  three  hours  of  continued  ascent  a  few  scattered  houses 
were  reached,  prettily  situated  under  a  rocky  projection  of  the 
mountain  which  was  covered  with  pine  woods.  The  inhabitants 
seemed  unused  to  the  sight  of  Franks,  as  all  \Vos.tern  nations  are 
termed  by  the  Turks.  The  women  and  children  collected  together 
on  the  Hat  roofs  of  their  dwellings  and  stared  with  amazement, 
while  the  men  draw  togothor  iu  groups.  Passing  througli  their 
midst  with  kindly  greetings,  they  pointed  out  our  further  track 
which  led  up  so  steep  an  inclin«f  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
dismount  and  drive  our  horses  on  before,  and  in  this  way  the  pino 
woods  were  reached,  when  our  guide,  with  many  instructions  to 
Cbrisloiiholo,  showed  him  a  path  that  led  to  the  next  village. 

Once  more  on  horse-bink  the  sinnniit  of  the  mountain  was  soon 
gained,  and  natnre  asBuraed  its  wildest  aspect.  One  vast  primicval 
pine  forest  lay  before  us,  broken  only  by  rocky  peaks  which  rose  from 
its  midst,  and  dark  ravines  that  intersected  it.  Theae  latter  lay  in 
stem  solitude  and  apparently  choked  up  by  the  wealth  of  verdure 
they  themselves  had  created. 

The  work  of  men's  hands  was  nowhere,  as  we  rode  on  for  miles 
through  the  same  description  of  scenery.  A  huge  eagle  perched 
ou  one  of  the  peaks  gave  the  party  an  Dpi>ortunity  for  some  pistol 
practice  ;  the  balls  striking  unpleasantly  near  the  noble  bird,  he, 
with  a  shrill  cry,  swept  down  tlie  nearest  gully. 

The  evening  was  near  its  close  before  we  emerged  into  somewhat 
more  open  country,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  village  of  mud  huts. 
These  proved  so  uninviting  that,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
our  guide,  it  was  determined  to  proceed  further  in  search  of  a  more 
suitable    resting-place    for    the    night.      With    great    reluctance 
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(jhristopholo  led  on  at  a  briBk  pace  in  the  hope  of  saring  daylight, 
but  ill  this  he  waa  doomed  to  diKapiioiutmeiit,  for  oiio  of  our 
number — the  Hakim  Basha,  or  doctor— beginning  to  feci  the  panga 
ai'ising  ft-om  tlie  con:itant  friction  of  a  hard  saddle,  landed  behind  ; 
saddle-ba^s  broke  loose,  cauMntj  other  detentions,  go  that  darkness 
soon  closed  around  us.  We  now  appeared  to  be  in  a  more  inhabited 
difitrict,  which,  by-the-hye,  did  not  raiMH  the  sjiiritB  of  our  fiuide. 
Lnukily  the  night  was  lovely,  stars  shone  out  brightly,  and  the 
moon  had  juBt  iwepcd  over  the  craRg.v  summits  of  the  adjacent 
hills,  lighting  up  the  hitherto  darkened  foreground.  Occasion- 
ally u  turban  rendered  doubly  white  by  her  pate  beams  would 
appear  over  the  tliitik  brushwood,  the  sound  of  axe-chopping  telling 
us  that  the  peasantry  had  not  yet  quitted  their  occupations. 

The  usual  t|uestiou,  "Cartzarhartz,"  or  how  many  hours  further 
travelluig  to  the  next  village,  was  answered  by  the  interrogated 
holding  up  one  iluger  (oue  hour),  but  by  riding  fast  the  difitanco 
— ubout  thrcte  miles — waa  got  over  in  half  that  time.  This  village 
liad  anything  but  a  pleasing  appearance,  being  very  little  better 
than  that  we  had  recently  so  much  despised.  It  was  com]^>osed 
of  mud  houses  built  ou  a  declivity  over  the  deep  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  Crossing  this  a  zig-zag  path  was  found  leading  up  to  the 
hamlet,  which  was  well  guarded  by  dogs,  who  attacked  us  vigo- 
rously on  all  sides.  Their  loud  barking,  liowevcr,  did  not  disturb 
the  slumbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  only  hy  hard  knocking 
at  a  door  that  any  signs  of  human  life  became  visible,  and  then 
only  in  the  person  of  a  decrepit  old  man  who  growlingly  showed' 
us  the  Aga's,  or  hea<l  man's,  house  and  stables.  The  tirst  waa ' 
nothing  mor*;  thnn  a  mud  shanty  divided  into  two  rooms:  one  of 
these  was  found  carpeted— an  agrce-able  surprise  to  us — but  later 
on  in  our  travels  tins  luxury  ceased  to  be  so,  for  wo  observed  that 
the  meanest  of  Turkish  hovels  always  sported  its  bit  of  carpet. 

Ottomans  were  placed  round  the  Aga's  room,  and  a  curioua 
earthcm  stove,  heated  by  charcoal,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  giving  out  a  very  subdued  light,  and  small  amount  of 
warmth.  The  Aga,  in  a  true  spirit  of  hospitality,  bade  uk  welcome, 
and  he  hiiuself  retired  to  some  other  abode. 

ChriHtojiholo  had  now  to  display  his  untried  powers  as  a  caterer. 
Lyons*  was  our  manager,  and  had  establiMhed  a  variety  of  sounds 

*  Snrbiiil  loa  of  tlic  thrn  Sir  Kdtnund  Lyani,  Unti'h  Mininlor  jilonipn  iil  Allii>ii*,  and 
whn  kllcrwardfl.  ah  l.ordLyoDi, ccmmAndcd  th«  Kn^tiHh  dc^l  uiT;^t>baalopLit  m  IK'i^^.'iS. 
Voung  JM-k  Lyoiu  •«in»  a  livuteiuutt  on  Ibo  AigU,  and  w.ib  aftertvAnls  with  his  fatber 
in  tho  Blmc-k  S«K,  wbere  he  vommuiiJed  n.M.S.  Mimmla,  on  bunnl  which  v«wol  b* 
reoelvcd  n  laul  wounil  from  a  UuKninn  ahptl,  nnil  lUod  l>i>1ov«d  by  all  wbt>  kiuiw  Uini. 
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and  signs  betweeu  hiiu«elf  aiid  oar  worthy  guide,  which,  aided  by 
the  little  Turkish  we  knew^ — conflinling  cliielly  of  words  expressive 
of  thfi  neci^sHiUea  of  life,  Buch  as  apec  (com),  ajitirn  (bread),  croMu- 
(wine),  noot  (milk),  kimaeh  (butter),  lum  (water),  rrtmff  (egga),  Ac. 
enabled  us  to  procure  all  we  wanted.  Our  facetious  guide  would 
hy  all  altfulion  whilst  Lyons  performed  a  sort  of  pHiitomime 
before  bitu,  uud  then,  as  an  intimiiition  that  he  understood  and 
was  about  to  jirocoed  to  husinedB,  would  repeat  all  the  HOundtt, 
signs,  and  words,  in  a  moat  slow  comical  mannr-r ;  and.  if  ohickcna 
or  duokfl  were  to  be  slaughtered,  would  dramatize  the  piocees  by 
squeezing  his  own  throat,  and  serewiug  hiu  face  up  to  the  utmost 
pilch  of  agony.  In  the  present  instance  he  gave  a  great  hope  of 
plenty,  which  wa«  shortly  rnaliscfl  by  the  appearance  of  two  boile<l 
fowls  with  rice — the  Turkish  Pilaff — alao  eggs  fried  in  oil,  bread, 
jfoltutU — a  sort  of  huttenuilk — and  a  pitcher  of  '•rasaie. 

With  the  dinner  came  the  village  jmpulace,  to  view  the  Giaours 
eating,  and  a  precious  ruffianly  set  they  looked,  as  tbey  sat  cross- 
legged  around  the  stove.  The  glare  of  this  falling  on  their  wild 
features  converted  tliera  into  a  group  of  Mephistoplieles,  whilst 
their  belts,  ^tutk  full  of  yataghautt  and  pistols,  made  us  in- 
voluntarily draw  our  weapons  closer  to  band.  With  the  fragments 
of  the  meal  our  visitors  departed,  and  we  were  left  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  chebuukes  and  airway  (coffee). 

Before  retiring  to  rest  I  mounted  on  to  the  fiat  roof  of  the  house, 
and  there  spent  a  most  delightful  half  hour.  .\L1  nature  was 
wrapped  in  profound  tramiuillity,  with  the  exception  of  the  curious 
bui&ziug  and  hitmmiug  ikoises  of  thousands  of  insects  peculiar  to 
hot  countries.  The  house  waa  built  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
overlooking  the  gorge  through  which  a  gentle  stream  gurgled, 
giving  its  situation  security  against  attack  from  that  quarter.  On 
the  opp4)sitc  side  of  the  water  ruse  a  mountain  of  louse  rocks, 
apparently  of  volcunii;-.  origin  ;  the  rays  of  the  moon,  now  in  her 
zenith,  played  amongst  these  distorted  fragments,  brilliantly 
illuminating  some,  whilst  others  remained  veiled  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  their  brighter  neighbours. 

The  view  below  the  elevation  on  which  the  village  utood  was  of 
a  softer  nattu-e ;  the  land  fell  away  in  a  gradual  slope,  and  was 
slightly  nndnlating,  its  surface  being  stiiddwl  with  bullies  and 
wild  plants,  whose  fragrance  filled  the  air  with  a  variety  of  sweet 
scents.  This  Mcwie  terminated  in  our  old  friend  the  pine  forest, 
the  bright  luminary  nf  the  nigbt  silvering  the  leafy  crests  as  they 
seemed    to   rine   and  fall  like  ocean   waves.     Further  vision   was 
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intercepted  by  a  Uarrier  of  mountains  wbiuli  entirRly  eiicloeed  our 
positiou. 

It  was  a  night,  placo,  nm!  scene,  to  make  a  man  thon«*htrnl  of 
times  past  aud  present,  and  conjectiu*e  a  futurt;  for  tbii^  beautiful 
country. 

My  revL'riti  was  liisturbed  by  the  rht'iTV  voice  of  Christopholo 
calliii}<  loudly  for  the  stray  EwHe  HaHlia,  litemlly  captain  of 
a  hundred,  to  betake  himself  to  bed,  an  order  I  reluctantly 
obeyed . 

Five  A.M.  Haw  the  party  mouQted,  after  having  made  a  light 
breakfaHt  and  paid  forty  piastrtjs  to  our  host,  who  aeut  a  black 
ftlavo  to  put  us  in  the  right  road  to  Vorgarans.  For  the  first  two 
honrs  we  rode  throiij^h  a  rugged  uninterestrng  country,  with  here 
and  there  mud  villagea.  We  then  apiwiirt-d  to  have  gained  our 
greatest  elevation,  and  commenced  a  descent  among  the  Hhadea 
of  pine  and  ai'hutiin  trees,  tmtil  at  last  the  track  led  down  to  a 
riv«r^tlit_>  aucient  Oiueus — whose  course  runs  through  the  plain 
of  Pergamus.  ThiR  wo  followed,  wooded  hills  rising  on  cither 
side,  and  the  flourishing  arbutus  growing  in  the  very  bed  of  the 
Hlreiim.  Travellerej,  wood-cutlerM,  and  hutibandmeii  began  to 
appear,  and  a  glimpse  of  tlie  plaui  was  next  iioen  through  an 
opening  between  which  tlio  river  flows.  These  rocks  were  so 
8carp<-d  by  the  action  of  water  as  to  make  them  appear  of  artifieial 
construction. 

Fiitisiug,  as  it  were,  through  Nature's  gate,  we  entered  the  plain 
of  Pergamus,  and  putting  our  animals  into  a  swinging  gallop  soon 
reached  a  place  where  rerresliiuentB  eould  be  procureil.  Our  ap- 
p(«,rance  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  among  the  yoOnger 
portion  of  the  community,  and  as  they  (Towded  timidly  round  the 
khau  door  I  think  more  beautiful  fact*  could  not  be  seen.  The 
little  girls,  with  their  dark  brown  hair  hanging  loose  down  the 
baek,  but  rtlightly  conliiiod  to  the  head  by  a  circlet  of  the  small 
gold  coiuH  or  shellts,  and  dresst^il  in  all  the  graces  of  Oriental 
cnntume,  looked  wimders  through  their  coal-black  eyes  ;  whilat 
the  sturdy  boys,  in  their  manly  dress  of  Turban,  loot*  ve»t,  with 
legs  bare  iVom  the  knee  dovMiwards,  stared  with  contempt  upon  the 
intideb  On  our  making  a  move  to  our  horses  they  all  ran  off  tike 
friglitened  doer. 

We  had  now  a  two  hours'  ride  across  the  plain  to  Pergamua ; 
the  country  showed  chieHy  pasture  land,  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  lined  with  willow  trees.  Here  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of 
travellers  approached   us;    the  Turkitdi    ladies  sat   their   saddles 
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astrido,  and  wtire  enveloped  in  white  shawls  with  "  yaaliinaks"  of 
fine  tnaulin  Uotmd  tightly  round  the  forehead  and  month,  leaving; 
a  pair  of  sparkling  ey^^A  and  a  lino  outlined  nose  in  view.  Ffom 
these  alone  could  jud^eut  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  their 
vharms. 

The  "  pakai  att'B  "  master  had  evidently  arrived  at  a  favourable 
roncUiaion  as  re>pu-dK  the  latter,  for  no  sooner  were  the  backs  of 
the  escort  fairly  turned  upon  him  than  his  face  assumed  a  moBt 
queer  expression  of  admiration.  Lifting  up  hi$  eye.s  and  preS'^iuK 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  hia  riijht  hand  tinuly  toguther,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  volley  of  "yarouses"  and  "Kazolles" 
{an^lkf,  Wautiful,  lovely),  finishing  up  witli  a  series  of  "chokes" 
{anylice,  plenty,  superlative).  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon's 
ride  was  sp«nt  in  quizzing  Christopholo  on  his  sensitiveness. 

Passing  a  burial-ground  gave  wartiing  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  once  famous  L-ity,  and  soon  a  turn  of  the  road  disclosed  to  view 
the  maSisive  remains  of  a  fine  old  Roman  palace.  A  couple  of  huge 
romul  towers  stood  boldly  out  before  the  body  of  the  building  whii-h 
formerly  muot  have  been  connected  to  them.  The  walls  were 
of  immense  thickness,  and  constructed  entirely  of  the  Itoman  tile 
uBciI  in  the  days  uf  the  Empire. 

"  Ronn  aft<T  the  death  of  Attalua,  King  of  Pcrgamus  (n.c.  ISO), 
who  had  beqeatlied  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Arlstonicus,  his 
natural  brother,  being  the  illigitimate  son  of  Kumenea,  made 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Pcrgamus,  and  was  supported  by  a 
powerful  party  among  the  people.  The  Uouians  did  not  fail  to 
maintain  their  right.  Crassus,  one  of  their  consuls,  had  been  sent 
with  an  anny  into  Asia  for  that  purpose ;  but  in  his  first  encounter 
with  Aristonicus  was  defeated  and  taken. 

"  The  following  year  the  Consul,  being  sent  on  this  service, 
and  having,  with  better  fortune  than  Crasaus  defeated  end 
taken  Aristonicus,  got  possession  of  the  treasure  and  kingdom  of 
Attains,  but  died  in  his  comni:ind  at  Pergarans.  From  this  time 
the  Itomaua  took  more  particular  concern  than  lormerly  in  the 
affairs  u(  Asia,  and  sent  u  commission  of  observation  to  that 
country. 

"  In  the  year  before  Our  Saviour  {84)  Asia  Minor  again  became 
a  scene  of  strife  betwffflu  the  Romans  and  Mithridatca,  in  which 
Purgauius  changed  masters  twice  in  a  very  short  period,  and  in  the 
Mubsei|iient  conleiitiou  between  the  Ikiman  generals,  Sylla  and 
Fimbria,  was  the  place  where  the  luiter,  deserted  by  his  army,  put 
an  end  to  liis  life  by  the  hands  a  faithful  slave. 
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''Asftin*  in  -17  u.c.,  Httccours  Imiugbt  by  Mitlindatos  of  Perga- 
luiis,  were  the  means  of  tlie  lakinf?  (if  Alexanthia  by  Julius  CiL'Har. 
•Six  years  later  Asia  Ifiiior  was  visited  by  a  scmirj^e  in  the  person 
of  Mark  Antony,  who,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  rested  at  Kpfaesns, 
and  t\\(TC-  assembled  tlic-  jirincipal  inhaliitants  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia,  and  raised  a  heavy  uunlriljutiou." 

Leaving  this  fine  uid  Itoman  ruin  on  our  left  hand,  we  took  the 
atrect  lending  to  the  khan,  which  was  Bvidently  in  the  Greek 
quarter  of  the  town,  by  tlic  many  pretty  unveiled  faws  that  showed 
themsfdvcsatthedocirways.  Tndr-ed,  Grwl(s,  .Tows,  and  Armenians, 
form  the  greatw  portion  of  the  2>opulatiou  of  Pergamus. 

The  khan  was  anytliiu<;  hut  inviting  :  it  had  originally  been 
built  in  the  fortn  of  a  sipiare,  bul>  only  three  of  its  sides  now 
remained,  one  having  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  the  rooms  were  filthy 
dirty  and  full  of  vermin :  so.  putting  oiir  horses  in  the  stable, 
Christophohi  was  directed  to  go  iti  search  of  a  "  konak  "  iauitlici', 
boarding-house)  whilst  we  hunted  oat  the  ancient  ruins.  T}ie  first 
of  these,  stiimhled  upon  by  chance,  proved  to  be  the  old  Ohristinn 
church,  converted  into  a  mosque  ;  but  in  spite  of  thf  tact  generally 
shown  by  the  Turks  in  such  conversions — of  which  8t.  Sophia  of 
Stumboul  is  a  notable  example — they  have  not  nblitGratcd  the 
primitive  style  of  the  Pergamus  house  nf  (!hntit :  the  domes  on  its 
top  proi'laimed  the  attempt,  and  the  interior,  which  we  entered  at 
a  risk,  bad  been  evidently  adapted  to  Mahoniedan  worship ;  it 
was  now  altogether  disused,  but  its  solid  walls  gave  the  assurance 
of  defying  time  for  innny  years  to  come. 

Following'the  course  of  a  stream,  which  was  formerly  utihzed 
by  the  Romans  as  a  sewer,  and  covered  in  with  n^asonry,  which 
remains  in  a  |)erfect  condition  for  about  lOl)  feet,  we  then  passed 
to  the  hills  baekijig  the  city  oa  the  north-west:  at  their  bitse  was 
found  the  theatre;  a  fine  archway — iiiie  of  the  entrances — alone 
markf^^l  the  spot.  Ascending  to  the  brow  of  the  hillrt,  we  dropped 
upiin  ilie  amiihitheatre,  the  most  complete  remains  we  had  as  yet 
seeo.  The  archer  of  tlie  arena  were  of  a  great  height,  and  their 
ooiiiices  as  clearly  ticfined  as  the  fii-st  day  they  were  uarved.  The 
granite  steps,  nsed  sis  seats,  were  nearly  intact,  and  the  gi'eater 
part  of  the  exterior  galU^ry  was  erect.  The  massive  stone  work  of 
the  principal  entrance  had  be4?n  much  damjiged  by  the  abstraction 
of  the  iron  in  tim«a  paist,  to  be  used  doubtleiit>  for  war  pui'poses. 

From  this  point  a  magnificent  approach  by  a  monster  liight  of 
Hte]iR  was  visible,  and  could  be  traced  downi  a  rnvinr^  that  opens  on 
the  river.     Tliis   was   nnich   blocki-d   up  with   brushwood,  which 
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made  any  exploratiou  difficult-  It  wact  suu&et  before  we  could 
pr«vail  npoii  ourselvcx  tu  (^uit  this  specimen  of  anuieut  grandeur  ; 
we  then  dcsceniled  t«  the  town  and  rojmncd  our  guide,  who  with 
great  glee  led  us  to  a  nice,  clean,  Armenian  house,  in  which  was 
a  room  prepared  for  our  reception.  This  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  windows  it  contained  ;  one  felt  Hke  being  placed  in  a 
conservatory.  Raised  ottomans  were  on  three  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  a  capital  Turkey  carpet  eovered  the  floor. 

The  fountain  a  little  way  up  the  street  served  aa  a  lavatory, 
and  afterwardfl  a  most  excellent  dinuer  was  discussed,  the  only 
drawback  being  the  friends  of  our  host,  who  aa  usual  had 
assembled  and  bor«d  us  dreadfully  with  their  attentions. 

Christopholo  was  in  high  hutiiour,  and  insisted  upon  drinking 
our  individual  heahhs  in  tiomewhat  strong  potatiuu^  of  rum  and 
water.  Whilst  quvltn  wore  being  laid  down  a  stroll  to  the  old 
Roman  palace  was  proposed,  but  objections  were  urged  on  the 
part  of  our  guide  that  it  was  quitu  contrary  to  all  Oriental  custom, 
promenaduig  the  streets  at  night,  and  in  towns  like  Pergamus, 
without  police  surveillance,  suvli  a  ]>roceHdiug  would  be  dangerous. 
However,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  view  the  ruins  by  moon- 
Hghi.  so  our  guide,  finding  all  attempts  to  deter  uh  ineffectual, 
hummoned  up  his  Dutch  courage  and  aecompanied  the  expedition. 
The  night  was  nearly  as  clear  as  day.  and  the  palace  ruin  utood 
nut  in  tin;  full  light  of  the  niuon.  This  appeared  to  have  tho 
effect  of  magnifying  it,  and  causing  at  the  same  time  a  deep  feeling 
of  veneration  to  creep  over  us. 

On  our  entering  the  body  of  the  building,  much  surprise  was 
expressed  at  Ending  a  small  village  of  about  twenty  liouses 
nnseonced  uithin  its  walls.  IMocks  of  marble  lay  about.  Theae 
had  evidently  been  interior  ornamentations.  The  turrets  of  the 
towers  were  occupied  by  families  of  storks.  These  birds,  whilst 
feeding  their  young,  made  a  great  noise  with  their  long  beaks,  the 
Bound  resembling  that  heard  iu  our  cherry  orchards  in  England, 
when  clapperti  are  used  to  scare  the  featheryd  robbers. 

An  endoavour  was  made  to  ascend  one  of  the  towers,  but  as 
we  bad  lost  the  moonlight  the  ditVicuIties  became  too  great. 
These,  together  with  the  entreaties  of  Christopholo,  whose  patience 
was  now  fast  giving  way,  induced  a  return  to  the  konak  (lodging- 
bouse),  where  soon  all  was  cpiiet,  save  the  abominable  clatter 
clatter  of  the  storks,  perched  on  every  old  wall  in  the  place. 

Morning  found  oiu"  unfortunate  gnide  in  sad  condition ;  all  the 
articulation   to  be  got  from   him   was.   "  Roume  (rum),   fennali 
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(bad)."  Loaving  him  to  hh  fate,  the  party  ttepamtcd,  Lyoita 
and  the  Doctur  iDuuntiiig  lo  the  Aufoi>oli& — &a  old  ruiimil  fortresH 
with  many  remains  of  pillars  Htrewcd  about — whilst  West  and 
iiiyself  took  our  way  to  the  harber  and  hummum. 

The  shaving  operation  was  anything  but  pleasant,  for,  contrary 
to  our  cuetom  of  holding  the  razor  obliquely  to  the  skiu,  the 
Tiu-kitih  method  places  it  at  a  right  aIl^le,  and  then  merely  the  point 
is  used,  which  has  the  effect  of  cutting  down  to  the  very  roots  of 
the  hair.  My  poor  friend  West,  who  luid  a  four  diiyfi' strong  beard 
on  him,  was  in  agonies  during  the  performance.  The  hummam 
proved  to  be  very  inferior  to  that  we  had  indulged  in  at  Magnesia, 
and  we  gladly  returned  to  the  suug  ottomans  at  the  kouak.  On 
these  we  were  laying,  condoling  M*itb  our  seedy  guide,  who  had 
taken  off  hia  turban,  and  sat  with  his  shaven  pate — for  the 
Armenians  flhave  the  head  like  the  Turks— at  one  of  the  open 
windows  to  cool  his  fevered  lirain,  when  the  dour  opened,  and  our 
liosteciB  appeared  beariog  iu  breakfast,  an  event  that  would  have 
boon  l>eneath  notice  had  not  the  H^prving  up  of  the  meal  given  a 
striking  pruuf  uf  the  little  advauce  made  in  the  ways  and  means  of 
civilization  by  these  people  of  Asia  Afinor,  as  also  the  total  igno- 
rance of  the  uses  of  some  of  the  latter  they  had  acquired.  Suffice 
to  say.  the  meal  in  question  cousisted  of  milk  served  iu  a  common 
wbitc  and  unmistakable  utensil.  This  was  placed,  with  all  due 
polileneus.  in  the  middle  of  the  i'i.>om  by  tlie  lady  uf  the  house. 

After  our  lustonishment  had  subsided,  the  riKiblo  faculties  camG 
into  play,  and  these  seemed  to  puzzle  both  the  lady  and  Christo- 
pholo  considerably.  To  the  Ifttter  an  explanation  was  vouchsafed, 
when,  forj^etting  hiii  headache,  he  gave  way  to  a  hearty  laugb, 
assuring  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  cause  of  our  mcrrimnnt  had 
never  contained  anything  but  milk.  To  bring  umtteiii  to  a  close^ 
he  placed  the  vessel  within  oor  reach,  and  broke  up  bread  into  it, 
then,  handing  each  of  the  party  a  wootlen  spoon,  he  bade  us  fall 
to.  The  tableau  that  followed  would  have  been  unique  to  our 
countryiiien  ut  bume.  and  we  ourselves  were  much  tickled  in  our 
imagmutinuij  at  the  ludierous  scene  tliat  was  being  enacted. 

The  khanjee  did  nut  forget  to  punish  us  in  his  stable  account 
for  the  contempt  with  which  we  had  treated  his  premises.  Nor 
did  the  Armenian  owner  of  the  kunak  fail  to  charge  to  the  utmost 
for  the  good  ch«er  he  had  BuppUwl. 
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•.'•'■'  •■•r\J^F  tlie  essay  which  I  once  beKftn  to  write  on  the 
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.  subject  that  forms  the  title  of  this  narrative  bad 
ever  bet^u  compluteil,  the  chaDcBt>  are  thut  it 
would  mn'Rr  havfi  been  flubmittcd  to  the  [>rinter, 
but  would  have  remained  ueclessly  litten'ng  my 
table  in  mauuHcrtpt  until  utilized  for  incendiary 
purposes  by  aji  illiterate  hou&emald.  Though 
admirably  adapted  to  iUumiue  the  grate,  it  would  tievur  have 
enlightened  thd  world  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  eonffSK  that,  in  apiteof 
its  Buitabilily  lo  kindle  coal,  f  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been 
likely  to  aai  the  Tbame»  oii  lire.  But  it  never  was  completed  ;  my 
treatise  is  a  fragment,  or  rather  the  mutilatod  remains  of  a 
fragment,  broken  in  pieces  by  a  tterieH  of  untoward  interruptions; 
and  the  Rtory  of  the  day's  annoyanccB  which  induced  me  to 
attempt  it,  and  of  the  circumetances  which  led  me  to  give  up  that 
attempt,  may  perbapu  amuse  and  even  ex.cite  the  wonder  of  my 
readent. 

I  am  not,  I  think,  a  very  irritable  man — over-stiusitive,  perhaps, 
with  an  ?)rgaiiization  too  refined,  and  ncrvea  too  highly  strung — 
possibly  what  the  doctors  call  a  nenrotic.  Mine  is  a  susceptible 
temperament,  better  fitted  to  contend  with  the  misfortunes  of  life 
than  with  its  annoyances.  1  can  be  tiL-kled  by  triliea  into  a  state 
of  mind  bordering  on  frenzy,  but  can  face  or  parry  the  knock- 
down blow  of  a  ealamity  with  comparative  equanimity.  1  bore 
the  calaniity  of  my  uncle's  death,  for  inKtance,  with  fortitude:  he 
was  a  rich  man.  I  coufeas  I  might  have  been  shocked  at  tbe 
contents  of  tbe  old  gcntk'Oian's  will,  when  that  dfxmment  was  read 
to  thit  assembled  family,  but  my  interest  at  the  time  was  so 
absorbed  in  noting  the  lawyer's  absurd  mannurisms  in  reading  it, 
that  I  hardly  gave  Ha  meaning  due  consi deration  until  I  was  fairly 
out  of  the  houee. 

As  I  strolled  leisurely  along  Piccadilly  towards  my  ulub  1  began 
to  refiect.     My  late  uncle  had  not,  then,  been   the  fanny  man 
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wbicli  that  twitch  in  liis  left  eye  bud  al^rays  led  me  to  suppose. 
It  had  taken  me  five-antl-twenty  years  to  find  out  that  ho  was  a 
grave  man,  who  (ieteHtetl  a  joke.  Too  late,  alaa!  I  faiicieft  I  had 
been  laughhij^  trith  him  all  that  time.  He,  in  disgust  at  my 
having  laughftd  nt  him,  an  lie  snp]»oseiI,  had  left  the  bulk  of  his 
property  elsewhere.  I  was  not  angiy  ;  1  had  miatakea  him — that 
was  all.  Unluckily,  he  aUo  had  miiitjiken  me.  This  was  the  first 
Uuk  in  tho  chain  of  events  that  i^iided  in  my  attempts  to  write  an 
essay  on  people's  peciiliaritieu. 

As  I  walked  slowly  along,  pondering  otbt  my  miafonune  and 
trying  unauccessfully  to  dismiss  it  from  my  thoiifihts,  I  suddenly 
espied  a  half-cruwu  piece.  1  stooped  and  2>ickcd  up  the  coin, 
quickly  covering  it  with  my  hand.  I  knew  what  to  expect  of 
people's  peculiarities,  and  my  anticipation  of  what  might  happen 
wa«  continued. 

A  rough-looking  man,  seeing  me  pick  up  something,  tttopped, 
looked  first  at  mo,  thon  at  my  closed  hand,  and  finally  approached 
me.    HiK  intention  waH  evident. 

"  1  've  just  dropped  that  'ere,  governor,'"  he  said,  pointing  to  my 
hand. 

'*  "ftljat  •}  "  I  asked. 

"  That  shillin',"  he  replied. 

"I've  not  Been  a  shilling,"  1  said;  "but  we  will  consult  the 
policoraun."     I  turned  as  if  to  call  one  ;  but  the  man  made  ofT. 

This  little  conversation  had  given  me  time  to  notice  that  the 
piece  of  money  I  held  was  warm.  "  Recently  dropped,"  was  my 
mental  note  as  I  crossed  the  street,  determined  to  do  a  little 
detective  business  on  my  own  account. 

I  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  keeping  my  eye  on  the  opposite 
pavement,  and  narrowly  watching  the  people  that  passed  along  the 
crowded  thoroughfare. 

What  iin  opportunity  it  afforded  mc  of  noting  their  peculiarities  ! 

The  living  panorama  Ktreamod  along,  and  I  tttudted  the  familiar 
chanicteristics  of  the  London  streets,  and  noticed  miiny  quaint 
[►cculiarities :  a  contented- looking  butcher  boy  without  a  hut, 
whistluig  the  latest  barrel-organ  tune  so  shriily  that  I  longed  to 
boxhisears;  a  lounging  young  ratrician  Imngiug  liutlessly  on  to  the 
end  of  a  huge  cnitch  stick  ;  an  elderly  Plebeian  with  no  stiek  at  all, 
but  whoso  body  seemed  specially  bent  that  his  empty  hands  might 
find  a  comfortable  resting-place  in  the  small  of  his  back  ;  a  fussy 
old  maid  hailing  the  wrong  omnibus  with  her  umbrella,  and  a 
saucy  young  one,  struggling  with  the  uplifted  gingham  and  laugh- 
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ingly  correcting  its  mistakes;  a  sailur  witli  a  rulUu{;  ^ait,  who 
uouW  uot  pass  a  shop  wiinl<nv  without  stopping  to  gaze  into  it ;  a 
soldier,  who  cared  nothing  for  shop  windows,  but  looking  straight 
before  him  BtruUed  jaunilly  along,  ocL-aBionall}'  slapping  his 
trouser-k'g  with  the  little  cano  he  carried.  Innuraerablo  cabbies 
whirled  by  me  all  endowed  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  clasa,  and 
a  host  of  'bu8  couductora  similarly  endowed  with  tlitiir».  Then  a 
oostermonger  evidently  imbued  with  the  paradoxical  idea  that  the 
best  method  of  forcing  a  dnnktty  forward  is  to  pull  his  mouth  well 
back.  Then,  a  sandwich-man,  imbued  with  no  ideas  at  all,  hnt 
content  to  troad  the  gutter  wilh  monotonous  tramp,  gazing 
vacantly  at  the  mud  beneath  his  feet,  the  every*day  arena  of  hia 
protitleHs  profession  :  modest  uf  his  own  attainments,  ai\d  destined 
always  to  carry  on  his  back  the  proclamation  of  some  other 
perBonV  ex<-ellen(;e.     Poor  sandwich-man  ! 

Many  hundred  human  beinga  of  different  sexes  and  of  all  ages, 
shapes  and  sizes  must  have  passed  me:  but  not  one  of  iliem 
appeared  to  me  lu  be  in  (|ueat  of  lost  or  stolen  pnipfirly.  I  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  restoring  the  coin  to  its  rightful  owner,  and 
had  decided  that  after  one  more  turn  on  my  boat  I  would  dj'op  it 
into  the  hospital-box  at  the  railway  station,  when  I  saw  a  little  boy 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  carrying  a  horse-collar  ahucwt  as 
big  as  himself;  hi^  face,  red  with  running,  and  expressive  of  alarm 
and  anxiety,  attmcted  my  attention  at  once,  i  observed  his  movo- 
inents  carefully.  Ho  Mtoppcd.  took  a  handful  of  coppers  from  his 
locket,  turned  them  over  in  his  hand,  one  by  one,  put  them  back 
again,  a«d  began  to  examine  the  ground  a^  he  slowly  walktnl  along. 

"  That 's  my  man,"  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  wont  over  to  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  hoy ".'  " 

His  frank  Utile  face  waa  full  of  coneern  as  he  looked  u]>  at  me 
and  answerer! — 

"  Oh  !  I  've  dropped  u  half-crown,  1  have  ;  what  'shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  1  said.  "  I'eel  again."  He  did  so,  talking  out 
hia  coppers  anil  dropping  tears  upon  them  as  he  turnc*!  tliem  over. 

"  They  won't  believe  me,"  he  sobbed  out  after  a  fruitle.s.-*  search 
in  all  his  [lOckcts.  "I  rthall  get  the  sack,  1  know  I  shall;  and 
what — oh  I  what  shall  I  say  to  mother  !  " 

"  Do  you  always  carry  half-crowns  and  t:o]ipers  in  the  same 
poi'ket,  my  hoy  :* "  I  asked.  But  by  this  time  he  wiia  too  engrossed 
and  dominated  with  his  toss  to  heed  anything  I  said,  much  leas  to 
reBfion  or  explain.  1  sympathized  with  the  boy's  distress,  and  the 
realisatiou  of  all  hie  loss  meant  to  him  touched  me- 
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"  Here,  my  boy,**  I  stkiA,  **  I  waa  near,  1  picked  it  up.  1  ve 
waited.  Herv  'k  your  half-crown."  and  I  held  the  coin  out  to  him. 
In  an  instant  thi>  lUixiouB  oxprossion  woa  replaced  by  one  of  delight. 
HIb  eyes  and  whole  face  beamed. 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  how  cim  T  thank  you.     Oh  !  I  am  ao  r\&A." 

"  Don't,"  I  beffan — T  wa.$  going  to  say.  "  don't  carry  your  money 
mixed."  but  the  sight  of  the  boy's  K^ateful  fave  checked  the  words 
oil  my  lips,  and  I  finiahed  my  sentonce  implead — "  Don't  lose  it 
again,  old  follow." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  and  thank  you,  Sir,"  and  be  darted  off,  horse- 
collar  imd  all. 

I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing  ;  that  boy'fl  face  had  made  me  forget 
my  troubles.  I  hail  not  gone  far  when  I  «aw  in  front  of  me  a 
figure  which  I  recognized  as  old  Boriugton'ti,  the  most  dreatlful 
man  in  the  club  to  have  to  talk  to,  or  rather  to  linten  to.  I  tried 
to  pass  htm  unnotic-ed,  l»nt  imBUccessfully.  He  joined  me,  and  we 
walked  on  together.  For  fear  he  ttbould  commence  one  of  his 
interminable  and  pointless  anecdntea,  1  began  at  once  to  recount 
my  recent  experiences.  He  Utiteued  j>atieutly  enough  to  my  story, 
and  at  its  conclusion  burst  out — 

'■  How  I  envy  you  !  I'd  give  live  shillingM  this  moment  for  the 
Belli.ili  p;ratifi cation  of  returning  that  boy  his  half-crown.  It  would 
be  the  cheapeut  pleasure  I  ever  had  too!  "  There  must  be  a  gooil 
deal  of  kindly  fceli:ig  in  old  J3orington,  I  thought,  in  spite  of  his 
pecnluLriticA.  I  re.tiHted.  however,  his  persuasions  to  enter  the 
club  witli  him,  knowing  what  little  chance  I  had  of  reading  the 
papers  while  he  was  there.  I  pleaded  "  catching  the  express,"  and 
made  my  way  to  the  station,  thinking  to  read  the  evening's  news 
comfortably  in  the  train.  I  waw  sadly  diaappointe<l;  my  eitpecta- 
tions  of  a  pleasurable  hair-hom''s  perusal  of  my  paper  were 
diHsijJated  by  a  fellow  traveller,  who  sucked  ono  of  his  back  teeth 
with  an  in-drawu  whistling  noiso  everj*  few  minutes  from  the  time 
of  the  departure  of  the  train  until  it  arrived  at  my  destination, 
which,  fortunately  for  me,  was  the  first  station  at  which  it  stopped. 
In  the  meantime  there  was  no  escape;  I  could  neither  read,  nor 
sleep,  nor  think  of  anything  but  of  my  opposite  neighbour's  dental 
wind  instrument.  The  irritation  it  caused  me  was  almost  intoler- 
able ;  and  Is-'fore  my  journey  was  half  over  I  felt  that  I  would 
willingly  have  accepted  the  engine's  whistle  as  a  travelling  com- 
pauiou  in  e.xchange  fur  that  awful  man  with  his  musical  tooth, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

The  influences  of  home,  dinner,  and  tobiLCco  soothed  my  agitated 
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lirupared  to  take  my 


nervee,  and  with  pipe  and  slippered  fee 
loisure  after  tho  day's  worries  and  fatif-uos. 

I  stirred  tbe  lire  into  a  blikze,  tluiig  myself  into  my  easy-chair. 
and  awaitod  the  advent  of  coffee. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  me.  Our  pavlour-maid,  an  indaa- 
trioiis,  hard-working  ^irl  unough,  but  addicted  to  machine-Ukti 
habits  of  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  withoat  duly 
considering  the  neceatiity  of  hur  actions,  would,  I  felt  snre,  after 
handing  me  my  coffee  eup  and  while  I  was  helping  myself  to  sugar, 
|)oke  my  fire.  She  did  this  every  evening,  whether  the  fire  wanted 
poking  or  whether  it  did  not. 

I  got  up  and  bid  tbe  poker. 

Presently  she  camt;  in,  handed  me  my  coffee  and  Hopped  on  her 
knees  on  the  hearth-rug. 

"  Where  '«  the  poker  gone,  I  wonder,"  alie  exclaimed. 

"  I  've  hidden  it,"  I  said. 

"  Lor,  Sir  !  did  you  think  I  woidd  poke  the  lire '?  " 

"No,  Mary,"  I  Baid:  "  I  was  tture  you  would." 

"lior,  Sir!"  nhc  exelaimBd  again,  and  htu-ihing  fm-ionsly  she 
rushed  from  the  room. 

"  I  think  i  have  cured  Mary  of  an  annoying  trait  iu  her  otherwise 
blamelefiB  character."  1  said  to  ray  brother-in-law,  who  happenod 
to  be  staying  with  uh.  and  wa^  sitting  emokiug  on  tUu  other  side  of 
the  fire. 

lie  is  an  embryo  pliysieian,  this  young  brother  of  my  wife's, 
and  a  very  aniiable  yonng  fellow  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
regard, except  when  he  happens  to  be  smoking;  then  he,  or  rather 
hia  pipe,  is  tnoRt  objectionable. 

I  fell  tired,  and  waH  in  little  mood  for  conversation  ;  1  evon 
fancied  I  might  cloBe.  1  was  beginning  to  feul  a  delicious  aense  of 
torpor  vreepicg  over  me,  when  that  wretched  jiipe  of  my  young 
brother-in-law's  gave  an  admonitory  gurgle.  I  knew  what  this 
meant.  Presently  there  was  unothyr,  and  soon  a  succession  of 
noises  issued  from  it  such  as  are  made  by  a  gas  ci  andcIJer  when  it 
is  pulled  down  low  and  "  wants  water." 

"  Will  you  have  a  cigar,  Tom,"  1  suggested,  waking  up. 

"Thanks;  no — prefer  pipe,"  Tom  answered,  in  his  usual 
phlegmatic  way  :  and  bis  asthmatic  calumet  breathed  on,  harder 
than  ever. 

"That's  a  very  curious  pipe  of  yours,  Tom,"  I  ventured  tu 
protest  after  a  tinku. 

"  It 's  a  very  good  "lui,"  he  replied. 
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"It's  rather  uoifiy  to  smoke,  tsu't  it;  will  you  have  one  of 
mine '/  " 

"  I  'U  blow  it  out  a  bit,"  he  saiit ;  antl  he  did  so,  retiUiug  it  after 
the  operation  and  liglitin^  it  afresh.  Its  lungs  were  cleared  and  its 
respiration  for  the  time  normal.  But  it  was  of  no  use  my  trying 
to  couiposu  myself  to  slumber ;  I  kuew  that  the  gurxliugs  would 
begin  again  prcisently,  and  the  uervoua  state  of  cxpH?ctiincy  to  which 
their  ceHsation  soon  reduced  me  wan  an  little  coudurive  to  Hleep 
as  the  noise  itself.  I  listened  intently  for  its  repetition,  and  at 
laiit  felt  (j[uite  relieved  when  it  wan  renewed  witli  double  rigom*. 

I  was  patient  for  a  time,  but  at  laat  I  exclaiiuod,  '*  I  'II  give  yau 
a  twcnty-shillitig  meer^ehauiu  to-mitrrow,  if  you  will  promise  me 
never  Uj  nmoke  that  hubhhng  iiicontive  to  Huicide  again." 

1  did  not  wait  for  his  answer,  but  joined  my  wife  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  1  am  going  to  write  an  essay  on  People's 
Peculiarities .  I  have  spent  a  day  of  purgatorial  unrest  owing  to 
them,  and  1  foci  it  will  do  me  good  to  put  my  views  on  paper." 

1  collected  a  few  hooks  of  reference  :  the  works  of  the  two  mad 
poets  of  Lake  Geneva,  foraentiment ;  the  sketchea  of  my  American 
favourite,  for  wit ;  the  world-famed  biography  of  that  most  peculiar 
of  men,  the  author  of  the  Dictionary,  for  fiicts ;  and  a  few  novels 
by  the  immortal  lexicographer  of  human  peculiarltids  themselves, 
for  lictiou.  I  eat  down  surrounded  by  these  hooks  and  prepared 
to  write.     l''or  a  time  my  pen  flew  rapidly  enough : — 

"  Men  are  but  Ictteri?,  dropped  into  this  world's  post  office  for 
circulation  through  life,  and  sealed  with  that  mysterious  seal  which 
laws  divine  and  human  so  i^ealously  protect  that  to  break  one  such 
seal  is  the  worst  of  crimes.  All  bear  the  same  address,  some 
reaching  their  destination  by  a  abort  cot  in  a  few  days,  others 
taking  many  ywirs  to  go  tho  weary  round,  but  all  sure  to  be 
delivered  ultimately  at  that  great  Dead  Letter  Office,  from  which 
they  are  never  again  to  Iw  re-issued.  They  are  8tam|>e(l,  each 
with  a  peculiarity,  as  an  excise  on  society  :  a  custom  which  society 
is  bound  to  recognize,  for  if  the  duty  be  not  paid  in  coin  of  tolera- 
tion, more  than  the  amount  is  sure  to  be  assessed  in  the  form  of  a 
tax  on  patienoe." 

I  laid  down  my  pen  and  looked  at  what  I  had  written.  I  thought 
it  rather  neat. 

My  braiu  liad  almost  perfected  my  next  idea,  when  my  wife's 
olfacttiry  organ  gave  vent  to  a  little  "  snitfle."  The  noise  rather 
disturbed  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  but  1  made  no  comment. 
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1  couliiiued,  old  Borington  fiiviag  rac  the  cue : — 

"  "Who  daea  not  full  well  know  the  old  clul*  hahitur,  who  regulaii; 
at  4  o'clock  every  afternoon  ontcra  the  smoking-room,  seizeB  the 
Times  iu  one  hand,  the  Stamhrd  in  the  other,  wanders  round  the 
rnoni  collectmg  illustrated  papers  on  Fi'ida^tt.  fuuuy  ouea  on 
Wednesdays,  anything  he  can  find  on  other  days,  sclectH  the 
most  comfortable  untenanted  chair,  and  having  drawn  it  into  a 

poiution ."     Here  there  waa  another  .sniffle,  and  coming,  as  it 

inopportunely  did,  in  the  mtdst  of  thiti  Romewhat  intricate  Beutence, 
it  irritated  me. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  have  you  caught  cold  ?  " 

My  wife  fearcMl  »lie  had,  she  said,  hut  it  was  only  a  slight  one, 
she  fancied. 

I  continued "  most  favourable  to  bis  own  limited  powers  of 

viBion,  and  miifit  unfiivoui'able  to  uvoryoue  elac's  locomotion, 
plants  himself  in  it,  ooteiitatiously  Hitting  on  the  li'orld,  and 
culpably  hiding  Truth  in  darkness  as  he  dcea  so.  In  his  band  he 
holds  a  magnifying  glass,  through  which  be  rends  laborioiisl3',  hut 
dihgently,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  his  paper  except  at  stated 
intervals,  when '" 

Sniff! 

"  My  love  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  perhaps  going  to  bed  early  would 
cure  your  cold.     It  really  seems  to  trouble  you  a  good  deal.'" 

My  wife  expressed  her  determination  of  retiring  for  the  night — 
"  soon." 

After  collectmg  my  scattered  thoughts  I  resumed  tny  writing — 
•'he  shouts  to  the  waiter,  assigning  to  that  hard- worked 
individual  thu  powers  of  an  atlas,  to  bring  him  a  Glihi-. 

"People's  peculiarities  may  be  classified  under  two  distiiict 
headb,  mental  and  physical ;  and  to  him  whose  peuuUarity  it  is  to 
notice  other  |)eop]e"8,  a  long  life  of  torment " 

Sniff! 

'*  It  is  im]M)ssible,  my  dear,"  1  said,  throwing  down  my  pen  in 
disgust,  '■  tfl  think,  or  write,  or  do  anything  if  you  persist  in 
m^iug  that  noise." 

I  spoke  impatiently,  perhaps,  but  not  harshly  ;  I  had  merely 
intended  lu  expostulate,  not  to  censure,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the 
effect  produwd  by  my  words.  My  wife  looked  at  rao  for  a 
moment,  and  witliout  answering  burst  into  tears.  I  was  very 
ooiry ;  I  hurried  to  console  her,  expressing  remorse  for  my  irrita- 
bility, and  pleading  the  day's  annoyances  iu  extenuati(>n  of  my 
hasty   temper.     I  was,  in   fact,  thorougldy  contrite,  and  finally, 
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havinR  sootbed  her  iuto  a  placid  state  of  mind,  I  tLccompiuiiod 
her  tn  her  room,  there  to  reuejve  ii  forgiveness  •kUwU  with  many 
kisses  she  (granted  me  in  full.  I  did  not  leave  h«>r  until  she  was 
quite  cheerful  agnin,  when,  bidding  her  an  affectionate  good-night. 
I  returned  to  my  eswiy. 

My  brother-in-law  hiul  jj;oii«  to  a  party,  my  wife,  I  hoped,  to 
sleep  ;  the  room  was  empty,  thu  house  quiet ;  I  wan  alone  at  last, 
and  1  sat  down  witli  the  intention  of  completing  my  self-impoaed 
tai^k  before  I  w£!nt  t«  bed. 

1  «TOte  line  after  line  only  to  draw  my  pen  through  the  words 
again  :  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  meaningless.  My  tdeaii,  so  abun- 
dant one  short  half-hour  before,  had  utturly  deserted  me.  My 
wife's  tears  and  her  brother's  pipe  occupifd  my  ininti,  and  1  could 
not  concentrate  it  on  my  essay.  At  last  I  determined  to  try  and 
coax  my  thon{rhts  bacl(  gradually  into  their  former  channel  by 
reading  and  mtKlitation.  !  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  fire,  placed  ray 
pile  of  books  near  me,  selected  one  from  tlie  number,  open&d  it  on 
mv  knee,  and  eoinmentied  to  rea<i.  It  did  not  interest  mc,  and 
failed  tn  fix  my  attention  ;  my  thoughts  wandered  from  its  pagea 
aud  roamed  aimlessly  through  the  events  of  the  day.  I  thought 
of  all  that  that  unfortunate  twitch  in  my  uncle's  eve  had  cost 
me ;  I  Uiought  of  old  liorington  and  the  little  boy's  half-cTown, 
of  the  people  I  had  washed  at  the  corner  of  tlie  street,  of  the 
man  tn  the  train,  and  the  sandwich -man's  boards,  of  my  wife's 
cold  and  her  hyslerical  outburst :  and  tht-n  I  began  thinking 
of  myself  and  of  the  fatal  peculiarity  I  possessed  of  noticing 
those  of  other  people  :  and  as  I  was  wondering  whether,  not  only 
a  man's  own  happinirss.  but  hiw  eHpability  of  conferring  it  on 
others,  increased  as  his  observant  faculties  diminished  ;  and  as  1 
was  calculating  a  little  problem  in  inverse  ratio  between  peace  of 
mind  and  powers  of  percejUion,  I  began  to  notice  the  ticking  of 
thi'  large  clock  that  stood  in  the  passage.  Tivh  .'  tack  .'  tirk.'  tafk! 
It  was  a  most  obtrusive  noise,  and  having  once  naught  my  attea- 
tion  prevented  my  thinking  of  anything  else.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  bouse  it«  *iVA- .'  ttirk .'  sounded  as  loud  a«  the  cracks  of  a 
carter's  whip.  I  was  half  inclined  to  step  outside  and  stop  the 
pendulum,  but  remembering  that  the  tell-tale  face  would  proclaim 
to  everyone  in  the  morning  the  story  of  my  absurd  annoyance  I 
i-ofrained.  Tirk .'  tack  '  I  had  never  thought  the  cloitk  a  particu- 
larly noisy  one  before,  hut  1  determined  tn  call  in  the  watchmaker 
on  the  morrow  and  have  its  lungs  aeen  to.  7V.-A- .'  tark  !  It  was 
beating  out  a  little  tune  now — a  sort  of  Turkish  Patrol — loud  at 
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first  and  by  clow  decrees  dying  away  into  the  far  off  tiny  lick 
of  a  lady's  little  watch ;  and  then,  gradually  tswellin^,  it  beinged 
out  tt]e  liarbh  tick.''  tack!  that  it  had  starlud  with. 

■'  Bother  the  clock  !  "  I  esctainiod,  and  rapped  my  knuckles 
impatiently  on  the  table  beside  ine.  What  was  my  surprise  to 
hear  an  answering  rap  on  the  table.  It  aoemcd  to  come  from 
below.  I  lifted  the  cover  and  looked  beneath  it — nothing.  Think- 
ing 1  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  to  reassure  myself,  I  rapped 
again— Hguin  there  waK  an  answer.  1  was  not  frightened,  but 
surprised  and  interested  ;  1  was  on  the  verf^e  of  a  discovery.  I 
rapped  many  times  in  succession,  and  answers  eame  as  quick  as 
hail.  1  thought  I  heard  Bomeone  whisper,  "  Who  calls  nie  ?  "  and 
another  whisper.  "  I  am  summoned."  There  were  voices  in  the 
air — two  murmuring  voices,  which  seemed  to  be  holding  conver- 
sation one  with  the  other;  both  were  tbin  and  low,  sounding  more 
like  the  faint  echoes  of  human  utterances  than  the  artitiulation  of 
beings  near  me.  The^-  were  spirit  voices,  and  there  was  a  far, 
tar  away  tone  in  them  which  1  am  quite  unable  to  explain,  yet 
the  wordK  they  spoke,  though  low,  were  jwrfectly  distinct  and 
clear. 

"  Is  tliat  you,  Percy  ?  "  asked  one  voice. 

"  Wiat  was  me,  Alb6."  replied  the  other. 

They  uiuriuured  together  words  I  could  not  catch  ;  but  presently 
the  voice  which  1  recogniaod  us  that  which  had  first  spokou  said, 
"  I  come  as  a  Vision  of  .Tudgment." 

"  And  1  from  The  CloudB,"  said  the  other. 

"Yon  know  him  thon  ?" 

'•  1  heai"d  his  jdan  to-night.  He  thinks  liecause  I  flouted  prt]>rr 
boats  and  buttles,  and  fiew  balloons,  becanso  I  wore  no  hat  or 
overcoat,  becaiue  I  fed  bo  much  on  lumps  of  bread  and  raisins, 
that  therefore  T  am  mad." 

*'  He  cares  nothing,"  said  the  other  voice.  "  for  the  troubles  and 
the  sorrows  of  ourselves,  and  only  searehes  in  the  books  wc  loft 
behind — for  what?  Tor  sentiment,  forsooth!  Much  sentiment 
there  is  in  him !  He  would  laugli  aL  my  foot  if  he  cuuld  seu 
it,  and  ridicule  my  turn-down  tolhu-.  lie  must  learn  from  the 
Deformed  Transformed." 

*'  Speak  to  him,"  said  the  other  voice. 

The   first  voice   began    to   speak    with  painful   distinctness ;    I 

gazed  vacantly  into  space  as  I  listened  ;  my  eyes  might  have  been 

stricken  with  blindness  fur  all  the  use  they  were  t<.i  nie  in  discerning 

whence  the  sounds   proceeded,   but  my  ears  seemed  gifted  with 
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tenfold  their  ordinary  powers  of  hearinp;.  It  was  imposfdble  to 
miss  a  syllable, 

Tboo  art  not  faUo,  but  tfaou  do*t  Atlekle 

At  tiifiM,  makloj  much  at  tioa|[)it. 
And  toum  nhir-h  Utou  host  f>)ri;nd  x^>  triokl* 

WeT«  onl;  wortb  joar  pnaaing  thougbt. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  horrible  sensation  of  inability  to  put  these 
wretched  doggerel  rhymes  into  the  correct  worda  of  a  ixiem,  which 
should  have  been  familiar,  and  a  feeling  of  absolute  necessity  to 
render  them  aright  prom]ited  me  to  strain  my  memory  to  the 
utmost.  I  failed  at  every  attempt,  and  was  still  struggling  with 
the  6jut  line  when  the  sound  of  thu  other  voice  attracted  my 
attention.     Again  the  words  aonmed  to  come  all  wrong : — 

A  lonaltiTO  pln.Dt  ia  tha  i^iiuntrjr  f(ren. 
And  nronnil  it  iU  critiwtl  glano^a  throw ; 
Od  •v«r7  eom)iftiilon  <]«t«M>tiDg  n  blight. 
Till  mad*  tu  cQrl  up  for  not  «e(ilu;);  u.rlght. 

Tb«o  it  trembled  witli  palay,  from  t«itab  iDcolIed, 
Beraft  oC  its  frHKr&ttoe,  u[  IIoK*r  (lenpolW, 
It  Abrivolleit  and  iTitli«rM  nad  di«d  «f  want: 
A  cDr«c  WOK  upon  thr  itonaitiro  plant. 

The  voice,  aa  if  receding,  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  it  slowly 
rei>eated  the  last  line  for  the  second  time ;  it  came  from  the 
direction  of  tho  window  ojiposite  me,  through  which  it  Hcomed  to 
pass,  and  the  sounds  of  cat'h  suciceeding  word  as  they  reached  me 
told  me  that  the  voice  waH  travelling  far  away,  out  into  the  d&rlc- 
ness  of  the  night.  Slower  and  slower  came  the  words,  fainter  and 
fainter,  farther  and  farther  away,  until  they  almost  died  out 
altogether.  I  was  straining  eyes  and  ears,  when  a  loud 
"Sir!"  in  the  room  itsulf  made  me  start  and  look  towards  the 
door.    Just  inside  it  stood  the  figure  of  a  man. 

He  was  dressfd  somewhat  imtidily  in  the  costume  of  the  last 
century.  A  long  brown  coat  with  lappets  and  ruffled  slooves  fitted 
Imdly  over  his  broad  back  ;  a  waistcoat  of  the  sume  matprial  and 
colour  as  the  coat  reached  half  way  down  his  thighs  and  fell  loosely 
about  his  portly  peraon  ;  his  unwieldy  looking  legs  were  encased  in 
knee  breeches  and  black  worsted  stockings,  and  his  feet  in  shoes 
ornamented  with  ]jrodigions  buckler.  In  his  hand  he  curriod  a 
ponderous  cane  and  a  tliree-comorcd  hat,  and  on  his  head  a  huge 
wig.  1  noticed  that  his  face,  which  was  flabby,  rubicund,  and 
clean  shaven,  was  never  for  a  moment  in  repose.  He  twisted  and 
worked  tho  muHcles  of  it  continually  as  he  ga/.ed  I'mloly  at  me. 
His  eye^  were  large  and  prominent,  and  he  briMithed  noisily  and 
laboriously. 
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After  looking  at  me  tixedly  for  some  time,  and  I  at  him,  for  I 
was  too  frightened  to  speak,  he  said  in  a  voice  so  loud  and  in  a 
tone  80  offensive  that  I  felt  indignant — 

"  Sir !  you  thought  to  find  in  my  life  facts  lit  to  furuish  your 
foolish  brain  with  fancies.     Sir,  you  are  a  blockhead  !  " 
"  What  do  yon  mean  by  your  impertinence ?"  I  e^iclaimod. 
"I  mean,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  that  yoo  thought  to  find  me  par- 
ticularly peculiar,  and  that  T  find  you  peculiarly  particular." 

I  was  too  amazed  to  answer.  The  big  man  (he  was  too  fleshy  to 
call  a  spirit),  without  seeming  to  notice  me  further,  walked  delibe- 
rately round  the  room.  In  spite  of  his  reetrnt  retirimnnd  I  could 
not  help  noticiog  his  peculiarities,  which  were  many  and  various. 
He  tapped  the  legs  of  all  the  chairs  he  parsed  with  his  cane,  be 
rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side,  he  thrust  his  tongue  into  his 
cheek,  he  emitted  u  series  of  grampus-like  noises  from  his  utonth, 
and,  apparently  lost  in  deep  abstraction,  muttered  to  himself  as  he 
slowly  walked  along.  ■\Vhen  he  had  made  the  complete  circnit  of 
the  room,  he  stopped  on  the  spot  where  he  had  originaUy  appeared, 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  my  thoughts,  fixed  bis  eyes  on  me,  and 
exclaimed,  in  loud  mile  tones : — 

Tyiir  vbBcrvition  wilb  istoleruit  tiqw 

SurT«;8  niMildnd  nnd  tiot«B  what  paopl«  do. 

Y«u  tnArk  uich  trait,  e^fth  knnck  und  habit  qnftint. 

And  think  yoarxfiK,  mcnnwhile,  i  laitrtjrr'd  Mint. 

Forthwith  mViuiiIuii  bopv  ui  nddiii{[  moro 

To  all  thin  rnhhiBli  whiuh  I  thmw  npun  Ibe  floor. 

With  this  he  seized  the  papers  lying  on  my  writing-table,  tore 
them  into  fragments,  and  threw  them  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
This  brought  niy  rising  indignation  to  a  climax;  I  sprang  to  my 
feet,  and  exclaimed  :  *'  What  do  you  want  here  ?  Who  are  you  ?  " 
"Look  in  your  dictionary  for  that!'"  be  answered,  angrily, 
following  up  the  remark  with  a  string  of  incoherent  uiutteriugs, 
which,  although  nnintelligihle,  evidently  signified  rage.  His 
display  of  temper  rapidly  increased  in  violence  and  gesticulation, 
until  in  a  transport  of  seemingly  ungovernable  fury  he  snatched 
his  wig  from  off  his  head  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground.  The 
cloud  of  powder  Khakuii  out  of  the  wiy  umlur  this  rough  treatment 
was  so  groat  that  tlie  form  of  the  big  man  was  eclipsed.  Nor  was 
this  all,  for  I  was  amazed  to  see  tliat  the  wig  lying  on  the  ground 
continued  to  pour  forth  denser  and  denser  columns  of  the  stuff, 
until  the  air  was  laden  with  It,  and  soon  the  whole  room  was  tilled 
with  clouds  of  powder.  Gasping,  I  felt  my  way  back  into  my 
chair  ;  I  was  almost  suffocated  ;  1  could  net  speak,  and  for  a  time 
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I  could  not  see.  It  rolled  in  heavy  volumeB  all  around  me ;  it  crept 
stealthily  along  the  floor  and  mounted  in  eddies  to  the  ceiling  ;  it 
curled  about  the  legs  of  the  tables  and  chairs  and  lurked  sulkily  in 
comers.  Then  it  gradually  dispersed,  and  through  a  hazy  mist  I 
conld  at  last  distinguish  the  opposite  wall.  Instead  of  the  picture 
which  usually  hung  there,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  horse- 
collar  suspended  in  its  place.  The  picture  had  been  a  landscape 
handsomely  framed  in  gold  ;  now  I  saw  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
a  Chinaman  framed  in  the  horse-collar.  The  Chinaman's  hands 
moved,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  living  picture.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  loose  blue  blouse,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  hat  shaped  like  a 
limpet  shell.  He  looked  very  young;  his  eyes  were  downcast,  and 
his  whole  expression  betokened  an  innocent  and  child-like  nature. 
Presently  be  lifted  his  eyes  and  addressed  me  thus  : — 

Which,  I  wii>li  to  remark. 

And  am  here  to  explain, 
That  in  mon,  fair  or  dark. 

Tall,  short,  handaomo,  or  plain. 
Thorc  is  always  a  aomething  peculiar 

Which  from  uoticing  yuu  should  refrain. 
But  you  'vc  had  u  amnll  ^amo ; 

You  have  played  at  "  I  spy," 
So  yon  tnusn't  thorn  hlamc. 

That  you  cannot  deny, 
If  thoy  've  noticed  a  something  peculiar 

In  your  own  hypo r -critical  eye. 
For  you  often  look  hlack. 

And  have  heen  heard  to  say, 
"  I  detent  the  whole  '  pack ' 

And  the  '  trieka  '  that  they  play." 
And  it  'fl  just  "  on  the  cards  "  that  ■'  rerokinK  " 

Is  the  (^ame  l/ici/  are  up  to  to-day. 

As  he  spoke  the  last  word  he  thrust  his  arm  through  the  horse- 
collar  and  pointed  a  long,  tapering  fore-finger  towards  the  door. 
The  loose  sleeve  of  his  blouse  fell  like  a  curtain  over  his  face  and 
figure  and  shut  them  out  of  my  sif^ht.  I  could  see  nothing  but  the 
hand  pointing  to  the  door  and  calling  my  attention  again  to  the 
ticking  of  the  clock.  Tick!  tuck!  tick!  tack!  The  noise  ap- 
proached, getting  louder  and  louder  until  it  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  sleeve  of  the  Chinaman's  blouse;  but  tlie  long  curtain  hanging 
to  the  ground  and  the  lank  fore-finger  pointing  to  the  door  was  all 
that  I  could  see.  Tick!  tack!  fiction!  fact!  I  could  distinguish 
the  words  easily  now,  which  the  phantom  before  me  seemed  to  be 
speaking.  It  had  developed  another  hand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  the  phantom  of  the  clock. 
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"  Fiction .'  fact .'  fiction  .'  fact !  Who  puts  into  the  worde  of  an 
eesfty,"  said  the  pbautuin,  "  a  cry  of  lamentation  for  tlays  whicli 
have  bail  their  triaisjtmd  their  worriew  and  have  left  dcnp  traces  of 
it  in  these  HncB  I  see,"  and  the  finger  iK>inted  to  the  waate-paper 
basket;  "a  cry  that  only  Barvea  to  show  liow  irritjiblo  stupidity 
can  fret  and  fnme  wliile  its  ears,  insensible  of  all  the  sweeter 
flounds  of  reason,  are  duaf  to  everythiu;^  but  the  music  of  a  tooth — 
who  doeB  this,  does  a  wronR.     And  you  have  done  that  wronR.'' 

The  clock  in  the  pnssaKe  struck  the  quarter. 

'*  Who  hears  in  that  chime,'*  continued  the  phantom, '*  no  note 
bt-apcaking  kind  regard  or  even  diareRard  of  joy,  or  pain,  or  sorrow 
of  the  busy  hurrying  throng;  who  fretfully  makes  response  to  all 
the  human  foibles  aud  aETuctions,  };au}j;in}5  the  measure  of  his  own 
aiuioyanceB  by  whlffa  of  curling  smoke  and  by  the  gurgling  Boijuda 
of  pipes,  does  wrong.     .\nd  you  have  done  that  wrong." 

The  clock  chimed  the  half-hour. 

*'  Who  hears  those  echoes  of  the  carefut  work  of  his  maid- 
servant'a  hands  :  the  corrector  of  willing,  honest  natures,  cheefci«l 
in  their  efforts  to  minister  to  his  couiforts  aud  his  wants ;  who 
do6B  so,  does  a  wrong.     .\nd  you  have  done  that  wrong." 

The  clock  bt*gan  to  chime  again. 

'*  1  know  it,"  1  cried,  slung  mth  the  remorse  for  having  hid  the 
pokor  ;  "  I  cotifess  my  fault.     Forgive  uie !  " 

"Lastly,  and  most  of  all,"  pur^uiid  the  phantom,  "  who  turns 
his  sneers  upon  the  curious  and  the  quaint ;  who  carps  and  cavils 
at  his  fellow-creatures  wa.ys ;  who  with  querulous  complaint  brings 
tears  to  eyes  that  should  be  gladduued  by  hia  smiles,  does  grievous 
wrong  to  home  and  wife,  mankind,  aud  Mt'.     Listen  ! " 

The  chimes  tolled  out  the  hour,  and  the  phantom  of  the  clock 
appnmchcd  mc  with  outstretched  Iiand. 

"  Bpare  me !  "  I  cried,  aud  hid  my  face  in  terror. 

The  hand  fell  uifon  my  ehouider— a  convulsion  thrilled  my 
frame,  and  I  started  violently  nut  of  unreality  into  what  at  last 
seemed  real. 

Beside  me,  in  night  attire,  stood  uiy  wife  nhaking  rao  by  the 
slionlder. 

*'  And  have  you  come  to  reproach  me,  too  *?  "  T  said. 

"You  deserve  it,"  she  answered,  '*for  sitting  up  so  late  over 
Uiat  Htnpid  essay.     Have  you  finished  it  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  and  never  simll,"  I  said,  with  a  shudder. 

And,  indeed,  I  never  will. 

{To  br  totttinued.) 
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I'A'lTH'ATi'flN  the  early  part  of  1797,  whilst  Jem8,  with  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  was  watching  Ctuliz,  the 
Heeda  of  didafFectii-in  were  spreallin^  in  the  Chan- 
noi  lioet.  A<liniral  Jurien  de  la  (iraviere  givea  a 
3C2j^^^^II^  conciBy,  but  vivid,  aecouut  of  this  terrible  time. 
TT.T.TA.T.v^y.iT'  The  mntinieH  at  Spithoad  and  at  Plymouth  were 
termiimttni  hy  the  Government  conceding  to  tlio 
men  then-  just  and  moderate  demands.*  These  ships  were  then 
tamed  to  the  suppression  of  the  much  more  formidable,  because 
l>uhtical,  mutiny  of  the  North  Sea  fleet  off  aheeruess.  This 
mutiny,  wlxich  was  in  connection  with  Irish  discontent,  was 
crushed  by  the  Government  with  a  firm  band.  But  reinforce- 
ments sent  to  Earl  St.  Vincent  from  this  fleet  carried  the 
spirit  of  disaifectiou  to  the  sbips  before  Cadiz.  An  Irishman 
of  the  name  of  Bott,  formerly  a  lawyer,  a  delc^iiate  of  the  Irish 
revolutionary  party,  wbo  had  Hhipped  as  a  blue-jaclibt,  was  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  intended  mutiny.  Bott  confesaod  before  his 
execution  that  if  he  had  been  successful  he  nould  hare  lianged 
Lord  Bt.  Vincent,  ^ivell  the  eomiuaiul  of  the  fleet  to  a  seaman 
coiled  Davidson,  takon  it  to  un  Irish  port,  and  raised  the  country. 
"  Ijonl  St.  Vincent,"  writen  .\I.  de  la  Gravifere,  "was  warned  by 
the  Admiralty  of  the  danger  he  was  in ;  but  he  was  not  the  man 
to  be  intimidated.  .  .  .  '  I  will  answer  for  it.'  said  he,  'that  the 
Commandbr-in-Chief  of  this  tleel  will  knuw  tiow  to  maintain  his 
authority.' ''      He   stopped    eummunicationa    between   the    8hi[)B, 

*  "  If  tlicv  bull  *l]o«a  OK  inucli  de>>inuii  iu  KngUiid,"  oaid  N(-*Wii  iiC  Cftdis,  "  aa  w« 
have  shairii  facro,  I  da  uot  think,  tliu  evil  would  ltir«  jfone  so  Ibt.  Nevertb«l«a»,  I  un 
quite  on  tbe  isllorg'  aid«  «■  to  thoir  flrsl  diunaDdA.'* 
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ordered  tlie  niariiies  to  mesri  by  theniselvei!,  aud  forbade  all  con- 
versation in  Irinh.  "Having  taken  thetm  meaaurea,  he  firmly  and 
calmlj'  awaited  tbe  outbreak,  aud  at  the  very  first  symptoms  he 
struck  down  the  culprits  without  fear  or  mercy." 

l-'or  months  executiona  took  place  in  the  fleet  before  Cadiz.  A 
man  connct^  by  a  court-martial  of  di&affectiou  was  beyond  the 
pale  of  mercy.  Ko  length  of  previous  good  character  could  save 
him  from  his  fate.  "  Wo  have  hitherto  only  punished  tho  worth- 
loss,"  replied  St.  Vincent  to  Captain  Pellew'a  intercesflion  in  favour 
of  a  blue-jacket  whose  conduct  had  hitherto  been  irreproachable, 
"  it  ifl  time  that  our  nailora  should  learn  that  no  past  conduct  can 
redeem  an  act  of  treason."  Commenting  on  this  great  Aduiiral's 
extreme  severity,  M.  de  la  Graviere  writes  :  "  It  mut^L  tie  admitted 
that  notwitbstandiug  tho  eminent  services  which  Lord  St.  Vincent 
rendered  to  his  conntry,  it  was  well  for  Rnf^land  that  two  such 
men  as  Nelson  and  Coltingwood  were  placed  under  him.  These 
inflexible  characters  do  cot  inspire  others  to  great  actions,  thoy 
humiliate  tho  power  of  free  agency  in  tho  human  mind  too  muoh 
uut  tu  destroy  some  of  its  ardour  aud  energ^y.  Lord  Ht.  Vincent 
was  pecuharly  fitted  for  or^nizing  the  En^^Iish  navj*,  and  for 
establishing,  by  his  ener;^  and  perseverance,  those  absolute  and 
rigorous  doctrines,  without  which  all  was,  in  his  view,  anarchy  and 
confusion.  .  .  .  His  task  was  finished  ;  more  popular  chiefs  were 
now  wanted  to  meet  the  changes  that  were  approaching.  Thanks 
to  Jervis  tho  power  of  tho  English  navy  was  eatablished ;  Nelson 
and  CoUingwood  were  destined  to  turn  it  to  account.  .  .  .  The 
efficient  organization  of  the  fleet  was  the  labour  of  his  life,  and 
occupied  his  latest  thoughts.  Nover  rash  himself,  he  nevertheless 
upeueil  the  way  for  the  most  ilaring  deeds.  Nelson  rushed  into 
the  arena  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  showed  the  latent 
results  of  the  change  effected." 

With  thuse  words  St.  Vincent,  as  a  chief  actor,  disappears  from 
M.  de  la  Granere's  Htage,  aud  Nelson  in  his  stead  occupies 
the  leading  part.  His  gallant  French  historian  before  taking 
us  to  Teneriffe,  the  Nile,  Naples,  Copenhagen,  Boulogne,  and 
Trafalgar,  examines  "  the  real  traits  and  features  of  this  master- 
mind." The  passage  is  too  long  to  be  'iiioted  in  full,  but  I  have 
tried  to  give  the  most  salient  portions.  "  Nelson  was  not  less  rash 
or  loss  regardless  of  establiBhcd  rules  when  he  won  than  when  he 
lost.  Between  Aboukir  and  Teneriffe,  or  Cojx'nhagen  and  Boulogne, 
the  difference  consisted  in  the  t-rent.  The  same  head-long  aiidaidty, 
the  same  di^po»ticion  to  attemj^t  what  seemed  imposaible  in  the 
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tactics  of  Nelson  .  .  .  were  as  true  to  his  character,  as  were  it« 
grtiatness  and  its  faults  .  .  .  After  haTin^  followed  hiui  into  action, 
and  studied  him  in  those  gtBut  events  over  wliieh  hv  presided  .  .  . 
we  shall  be  forced  ...  to  apply  to  him  the  words  in  which  Jervis 
delineated  the  conqaeror  of  Canipftrduwn.  '  Ho  was  a  brave  officer, 
little  versed  in  the  suhtilities  of  naval  tactics,  and  wlio  would  have 
been  quickly  frmtmrrassod  by  thera.  W^cn  ho  saw  the  enemy,  be 
rushed  upon  him  without  thinking  of  such  and  such  an  order  of 
Iwtlle.  To  cumiuer,  hu  calculated  u|Jou  the  brave  example  he  net 
his  captains,  and  the  event  justified  the  expectation.'"*  "If," 
suya  Admiral  de  la  Graviere,  "if  Nelson  was,  of  alt  the  Rngiish 
Admirals,  the  one  most  zealously  served  by  his  captains,  it  was  not 
(let  us  observe  this  well)  owing  to  chance  ;  he  owed  it  entirely  to 
himself,  to  that  penoual  influence,  which  is  often  vainly  sought  in 
the  enforcement  of  inflexible  rules,  and  of  wliitdi  NelsoTi  saw  him- 
self possessed  iu  the  spontaneous  and  voluntary  devotion  he 
inspired.  Thus,  in  those  squadrons  exposed  to  such  foul  weather, 
cruising,  and  hard  service,  there  were  always  to  be  seen  contented 
and  cheerful  faces."  "  If  a  battle  was  gained,"  coutinuea  the 
writer,  "  Nelson  always  generously  ascribed  the  honour  of  it  to  his 
captaiuH  .  .  .  This  great  man  felt  that  between  himself  and  his 
o£6cers  attachment  should  be  reciprocal,  and  on  all  occasions  he 
defended  their  rights  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  they  promoted 
hit!  glurj'.  To  these  magnanimous  feeliugs  Nelson  joined  tliui 
simpUcity  of  manners,  which  in  a  superior  mind  is  always  an 
additional  uharni.  He  never  thought  he  ixnnprowised  his  dignity 
by  being  communicative  with  those  about  him.  and  whose 
superiority  he  was  willing  to  admit  in  the  thousand  little  details 
which  perplex  the  operation  of  war.  .  .  .  Neverthelestt,  he  ai)pre- 
ciated  as  highly  as  Lord  HI.  Vincent  the  advantage  of  passive 
obedience  on  board  a  man-of-war  ;  .  .  .  but  he  was  of  opinion 
it  was  more  defiirable  to  prn-eni  olTences  than  to  iuive  them  to 
punish  ...  In  Nelson's  eyes  the  first  duty  of  an  Admiral  was  to 
occupy  himself  unc«asitigly  in  promoting  the  welfare,  physical  and 
moral,  of  those  committed  to  his  caret  ■  •  .  What  he  feared  most 
with  the  Euglieh  sailors  wah  the  luouotony  of  long  blockades,  and 
the  dangcrons  temptations  of  idleness.     He  liked  to  keep  his  crews 


'Lord  Dtuiianj-,  ta  *  fo>>t-ii(»ta,  energetical  If  coDtviitii  tlie  cbargc  uf  unakilfuttms 
{intfilit)  bruught  liy  tho  Preucb  Adniiru)  agaiuat  Nelaou.  If  \h«  i)per«tioiui  in  iba 
llkltic,  in  TSOl,  nLoad  a]une  tb«y  vnald  b<>  jiroofH  of  \oUun'«  nlciKnlneiiii. 

t  "  Tho  objt-ct  onbs  first  importfinoe  in  n  4i|iiadrnn,"  wild  Nrlwon,  "  u  tb«  bvaltb  o( 
till'  iD«n  vlio  «otnpotti'  it." 
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in  practice,  by  daring  enterprisee  ami  perilous  attempts,  for  he 
reckoned  upon  the  attractiveness  of  these  expeditionb  tu  ktiep  them 
out  of  mischief  and  in  ihti  path  of  duty.  '  I  wuuld  rather,'  ho 
TFOuld  sajr.  '  lose  fifty  mon  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  than  have  to 
hang  one.' " 

Nelson,  like  **  the  nohle  and  upright  Collingwood,"*  was  averse  to 
eorjioral  piini»hment.  Yet,  the  diiicipline  of  their  ships  was  perfect, 
and  the  Tlnneiis,  Nelson's  flag-ship  off  Cadiz,  Mhowj  crew  had 
borue  the  must  a[:tive  part  in  the  mutiny  uf  the  Channel  Fleet,  had 
not  to  record  a  single  eourt-niartia]  after  iioistiiij^  hia  flaR. 
Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere,  in  hia  clear  and  concise  style, 
descrihca  KiiUon's  failure  at  TenorifTo,  and  quotes  Lord  St.  Vincent's 
(jeneroua  letter  of  consolation.  Nelsnn'a  wounds  forced  him  to 
return  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. The  impetuous  Heaman  chafed  at  his  fnforecd  inactivity, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  tlie  year  that  hia  medical  attendant 
pronounced  him  fit  for  service.  At  laat,  in  April,  1798.  Nelson  again, 
flew  bis  flag,  this  time  on  board  the  Vfniffnard,  74,  and  he  sailed  to 
join  hiti  old  chief  off  Cadiz.  France,  at  this  period  sole  mistress  of 
the  Mediterranean,  was  fitting  out  a  targo  expedition  at  Toulon  for  a 
descent,  it  was  supposed,  on  either  Sicily,  Malta,  or,  more  probably, 
Egypt.  Jervis  despatched  Nelson  with  a  small  squadron  of  three 
line- of- battle  ships  and  three  frigates  to  the  coast  of  Provence  to 
endeavour  to  penetrate  the  weeret  of  this  mysterious  Arnmda.  But 
Lord  Kt.  Vincent  received  confidential  oi'ders  from  tbe  Admiralty, 
dated  on  the  day  Nelson  had  ptiited  (-ompany  with  the  deet  off 
Cadiz,  directing  him  to  detach  twelve  sail-of-the-hne  and  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  frigates  to  the  Mediterrantan  with  a  view  of 
iiitereeijtiiig  or  pursuing  the  French  lumameal.  These  uQicial 
despatches  were  supplemented  by  private  iimtructions  that  this 
VL-ry  important  service  should  be  entrusted  to  Nelson — tbe  junior 
flag-olhcer  under  St.  Vincent's  orders.  Tn  the  meantime  Nelson 
had  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Provence,  but  was  blown  off  it  and 
partially  dismasted  by  a  heavy  gale  from  the  N.K.  This  storm 
also  separated  the  Admiral  from  his  frigates,  and  thus  paralyzed 
his  means  of  obtaining  inforniation.  The  French  expedition,  with 
Napoleon  on  board,  escaped  from  Toulon  on  l!)th  May,  arrived  off 
Malta  on  9th  June,  and  three  days  later  the  Hag  of  the  Kepublic 
was  fiying  from  the  forts  at  Valetta.  NeUou  repaired  damages  in 
an  aluiost  incredible  short  time,  and  nn  '.ilai  Hay  (jury- masted), 
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with  only  the  Orion  and  Alexander  in  company,  the  daring  sailor 
was  again  ofT  Toulon,  prepared  to  engage  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line,*  but  only  to  find  an  empty  harbour.  His  frigates  had  not 
rejoined  him,  and  he  could  not  obtain  any  information  as  to  the 
route  taken  by  the  French  fleet.  He  sailed  for  Corsica,  and  off  that 
island  was  joined  by  Troubridge  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  line-of -battle 
ships. 

And  then  follows  in   M.  de   la  Graviere's   pages  the    exciting 
story  of  Nelson's  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet  to  the  Bay  of  Telemon, 


SIB   UVDK    I-ARKKR. 


to  Naples,  to  Malta,  to  Alexandria,  his  bitter  disapi>ointment  at 
not  finding  it  there,  his  return  to  Sicily,  "  devoured  with  anxiety, 
having  enjoyed  neither  rest  nor  sleep  for  nearly  a  month,"  his  re- 
victualling  at  Syracuse  (thanks  to  Lady  Hamilton),  and  his  sudden 
reappearance  off  Alexandria  on  the  ever  memorable  evening  of  the 
1st  of  August,  and  instant  attack  of  l>e  Bruey's  fleet.  *'  To 
see  and  to  attack  us,"  wrote  Villeneuve,  "was  the  affair  of  a 
moment."     Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  describes  the  battle  of 

*  ■'  Thus  refitted  [with  a.  jury  foremost]  lie  aikilod  .  .  ,  for  an  enemy's  coast,  where 
he  htiil  reiiaon  to  expect  nn  cni^njcment  witli  un  enemy's  squadron  of  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line. "—Pb  i.a  Gbavikre. 
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Aboukirin  his  characteristic,  graphic,  uiid  straightforward  manner. 
"Our  navy,"  he  writes,  "  never  recovered  the  terrible  Wow  then 
given  to  its  reputation  and  power  ...  It  was  this  battle  .  .  .  whiuh 
saved  India  from  French  enlcjrjjrizt',  und  brought  France  within  a 
hair Vbread til  of  her  ruin."  Coiumouting  on  the  want  ufcoiifidencB 
shown  by  the  ollicers  uf  the  French  navy  at  this  period,  ho  asurihes 
it  to  "the  natare  of  the  operations  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  to  that  system  of  defensive  warfare  which  Pitt  declared  in 
X'arliauient  to  be  the  preuursor  of  inevitable  ruin.  That  bytstem," 
the  gallant  author  writos,  "when  wo  winhod  to  renounce  it,  had 
already  l)ei;ome  hMbitual  to  us ;  aud  had  .  .  .  eEtervated  our  arms 
and  paralyzed  our  eonfidenco.*' 

Covered  with  honours,  at  the  summit  of  bis  glory,  but  broken  in 
bealtbr  aud  weak  from  recent  sfvere  fever.  Nelson  arrived  at 
Naples,  in  the  V/tntjuani,  on  2'2nd  September,  1798.  Even  before 
the  flag-ship  anchored  Lady  Hamilton  "  rushed  on  deck,  and  threw 
herself  fainting  into  the  Admiral's  arms."  He  found  the  King, 
the  t^ueeii,  the  Court,  aud  the  populace  at  his  feet.  "  This," 
writes  M.  do  la  Graviiire,  "  was  too  severe  a  trial  for  that  frank  and 
ardent  nature  :  fur  that  man  of  guileless  and  impassioned  charautetr 
who,  having  seen  leas  of  the  world  than  of  ships,  presented  himself 
without  any  safeguard  against  the  seductions  of  grandeur,  of 
flattery,  and  of  love."  "  fortune,"  writoa  Nelson's  gallant  his- 
torian and  admirer,  "would  have  been  more  propitious  to  his 
glory  ha«l  it  ended  his  life  on  that  memorable  uight  which  saw 
Dupctit,  Thomas,  and  Bruoya  perish." 

It  would  be  purposeless  to  attempt  to  give  here  even  an  epitome 
of  M.  de  la  Oraviwre's  detailed  narrative  of  the  wretched  intrigues 
of  the  thoroughly  contemptible  little  Neiipolitan  Court. 

The  undoubted  respect  and  admiration  of  Admiral  Juritm  de  la 
Gravierc  for  Nelson  does  not  prevent  his  judgment  being  very 
severe,  not  to  say  extremely  harsh,  when  commenting  on  the 
eKecution  of  Prince  CaraccIoU  ;  but,  as  Lord  Dunsauy  observes  in 
a  foot-note,  "  we  have  no  right  to  expect  froiu  a  Frenubmau  that 
forbearance  which  {gratitude  imposoa  upon  ourselves."* 


*  M.  Jurii'D  du  U  (Jravlvro,  hvwprer,  allowj  ■nhat  a  F»ti«li  jar;  would  lurm 
*' sxtonanlinu  cirouiustatiQLii.*'  ''Noltioti,  at  lliii  period,  nus  iuAeriiiu  from  extremA 
nvrroaa  IrriUlion;  tio  Iclt  bimiKilf  under  iho  fatal  and  irraoUlable  nttnuititin  which 
«M  tfl  destroy  his  dotnoalk- ]>o&co.  Ha  lucd  troqnanilyatlhia  tlinrto  wtiL  .  .  Icr  tho 
npoM  ol  dcAtb.  .  .  .  This  atal«  of  mind  is  often  ttiu  i>relud«  to  ^rent  (aoUi.  ll 
■ppMra  IM  thoogb,  aiid«r  th«  inlBnun-i^i'  of  tbttsc  pitinfnl  fculing*  and  internal  reprunohan, 
tte  hnnian  heart.  llUod  with  hit1emc«a,  allowud  itoelt  to  be  moro  ooniljr  dmwn  into  acta 
of  craeltj." 
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Nbison,  in  Juno,  1800,  cibtainod  leave,  on  aci^nnnt  of  his  health* 
to  return  Lo  KiiKlane).  Accompanied  by  the  odioua  HamiltonB  he 
crossed  Italy,  and  travelling  leisurely,  vul  Vienna  and  Hamburgh, 
landed  at  Great  Yarmouth  on  (>th  of  November.  His  reception  in 
his  native  country  may  be  imagined.  From  thence  to  London  the 
journey  was  one  long  triumptnil  tuurch.  There  he  was  met  by 
Lady  Nelson  and  hin  renerahlo  old  Father.  Three  montlia  later 
Neliioii  separated  for  ever  from  his  innocent  and  injured  wife. 
'*'  He  had  gained  greatness  and  celebrity,  and  had  lost  happincma 
and  jjeace.*'* 

In  tht  autumn  of  IfiOD  all  the  Northerti  Powers,  under  the 
leadership  of  HuBsia,  formed  an  armed  eonfcdcraey  against  England. 
Mr.  AdditiKtori  determined  to  strike  a  hlow  againet  this  coalition 
before  the  Huftsian  and  Swcdieh  ports  were  free  from  ice. 

A  powerful  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker^  with  Nelaou  aa 
ficcond  in  command,  wuk  therefore,  in  March,  1801.  sent  to 
Copenhagen  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the  fJanieh 
navy  to  Enfjland. 

Having  effected  this,  Admiral  Parker  was  secretly  instructed  to 
destroy,  as  soon  as  the  Baltic  waa  open,  the  Gussian  fleets  in  Bevel 
and  Cronstadt.  The  chief  command  would  have  been  given  to 
Nelhou,  hut,  as  M.  de  la  Graviere  observes,  "  the  uncertain  temper 
of  tliis  great  officer  had  made  too  much  impression  upon  the  tioanl 
of  Admiralty  not  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  placing  under  tho 
control  of  some  more  temperate,  docile,  and  matured  mind,  that 
impetuous,  daring,  and  brilliant  courage  whose  caprices  they  had 
learnt  to  drcfltl." 

The  French  writer  gives  a  clear  and  fair  description  of  the 
stuptndous  difficulties  overcome  by  the  British  fleet  in  tho  Baltio, 
of  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  of  the  negotiations,  conducted 
between  Count  Bcrnstorff,  Foreign  Miaister  of  tenmark,  and 
Nelson, t  which  led  to  thn  armistice  of  9th  April.  Hut  Nelson, 
writes  M.  de  la  Graviere,  "  dreaded  the  irapreeeion  tho  armistice 
would  produce  in  Enghind.  .  .  and  yet  the  Baltic  expedition  will 
always  bo  regarded  by  seamen  as  his  highest  claim  to  glory.  He 
ftlone  could  have  displayed  such  daring  and  perseverance.  He 
alone  could  have  faced  the  immense  difficulties  of  this  enterprise 
and  triumphed  over  them." 


•  Dp  U  Omvlire. 

t  Xe1»ciu*s  uDpi-lUDUi  UrapammeDI  ill-brook«d  the  jinmae  of  tUplonucj :  *•  Lmvi  «ff 
jronr  a.tmtUma.[  daplkity,"  lie  aitid  to  Burnatorff.  '*  uitl  rx'oUset  tbat  70a  IbkTV  Britiali 
admlrnla  to  ilusJ  wlib.  wbti  come  iritli  Ibt^ir  tu>arU  In  their  hauda." 
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Overwork  and  extreme  mental  agitation  had  aciiously  injured 
KcIbod's  lieattli,  and  ho  returned  to  Knii^land,  in  a  f^niall  guu*bri|,;, 
on  July  lat.  The  Admiral  arrived  in  Lundon  in  im  irritable 
condition  of  uitnd,  caiiKed  i^artly  liy  ilMmalth,  ]>artly  hy  private 
worries,  hut  chiotly  by  the  indifft>rcnce  with  which  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen  had  Wen  ret-eived  in  England.  He  found  the  country 
in  a  great  state  of  agitation,  for  Buonaparte  had  agsemhied  at 
Boulogne,  and  at  the  other  French  Channel  ports,  nine  divisions 
of  guii-hrig]^  and  guD>boat»  and  a  large  aiTuy,  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  England.  Nelson  had  but  brief  time  to  recruit  his 
worn  frauif!  and  "  ahattured  earcass "  (an  he  deHcribed  it),  for 
twenty-four  davB  afttir  reporting  himaolf  at  the  Admiralty,  he-waa 
ordered  to  hoist  his  flag  on  board  the  Mednmt,  a  frigate,  aud  take 
command  of  the  st(aadron  of  defence  assembled  in  the  Dowus.  The 
great  Eeauian'g  memorandum  ou  this  occatiiou  U)  hia  oiticers  was, 
in  M.  de  la  (rravitTe's  opinion,  "  the  one  which  best  exemplilies  his 
cool  and  certain  c<in.p(i'<eiL  In  a  few  wordw  the  illustriouH  Admiral 
traces  boldly,  and  with  a  maHtor<band,  the  general  outline;  of  his 
plau,pm"imt*ely  omitting  details.  .  .  .  According  to  his  idea  the  FJrat 
Consul  could  only  meditate  a  roup'tlr-nmiii  on  the  metropolia,  and 
40,00U  men  at  most,  he  thought,  would  be  employed  ou  that  sorvice. 
He  coneeived  that,  with  a  view  to  create  alarm  on  several  points  at 
once,  '30,000  mcji  would  be  landcti  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
from  London  to  the  westward  of  Dover,  and  the  same  number  to 
the  eastward  of  that  port ;  200  or  'iijO  gun-vessels,  assembled  at 
Boulogne,  might  carrj'  that  division,  and,  :a  a  calm,  could  tivosu 
the  Straits  in  less  than  twelve  hours  with  their  oars.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tele^iniph  might  iiunvey  orders  for  the  second  division  at 
Ostend  and  Dunkirk  to  f^ail.  It  was  pndiablu  that  at  the  same 
time  the  Jleeti*  at  Brest,  Rocbefort,  and  the  Texel  would  not 
remain  idle,  but  might  elTeet  some  important  diversion,  whether  in 
Ireland  or  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Kngland.  In  any  caso,  by 
making  a  >>how  of  Hailing,  those  fleets  would  detain  the  English 
blockading  forces  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  North  Sea,  thus 
preventing  them  from  giWng  snccour  to  the  points  attacked.  To 
oppose  any  attempt  of  the  flotilla,  therefore,  the  force  assembled 
(under  Xolsuu)  between  Urfurdiiess  and  Beacby  Head  alone  could 
be  reckoned  on.  This  force  was  composed  of  a  squadron  of  frigates 
and  small  craft  to  watch  the  enemy's  movemonls,  and  a  (lotilla, 
specially  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  coast.  Nelson  wished 
that  this  flotilla,  partly  manned  by  the  maritime  militia,  known 
OH    '  Sea    KencibLes,'   should  be   stationed  from  the    l>owns    to 


GovemmeDt,  ytehliitg  to  the  public  uiitcr>-,  ilirecteii  him  to  attack 
the  flotilla  at  Boulogne. 

This  he  did  on  the  4tli  and  on  the  Ifith  AngiiBt,  and  each 
attempt  foiled.  The  attack  had  to  be  made  iu  boats — the  second 
attempt  was  made  at  uight — but  Admiral  Latoiiche  Treville,  com- 
manding at  Boulogne,  one  of  the  ablest  and  moat  vigilant  officers 
in  thfi  French  Navy,  was  well  prejiared  to  receive  the  enemy,  and 
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boats  founil  (lacti  Froacli  vesHel  on  the  uni  rive,  with 
boarding  nettings  tied  up,  guns  loaded,  and  crews  on  deck. 

Kelson  felt  tbe  failures  of  these  twu  attacks  deeply.  The 
country  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  destroy  the  prcgthjc  of  the  invading  force.  The 
Ministry,  as  in  tbe  present  day,  were  bewildered  by  tbe  conSctiog 
opinioHD  of  their  "  experts."  ' 

Nelson  was  for  an  attack  on  Flushing;  St.  Vincent  prnpoBod  a 
close  blockade ;  Hood  was  iii  favour  of  keeping  tbe  bulk  of  the 
Channel  Hect  in  the  homo  ports,  and  watching  the  flotilla  mth  a 
few  small  craft. 

However,  the  truce  of  12tb  October,  1801,  followed  on  March 
28th  by  tbe  Treaty  nf  Amiens  gave  to  each  nation  a  short  breath- 
ing time  from  the  horrors  of  a  Btrifo  of  which  both  peoples  were 
wearied. 

Tbe  respite  was  indeed  short,  for  on  Afay  12th,  1803,  a  war, 
destined  to  be  wagod  with  "the  pattsionij  of  mortal  batc"t  for 
twelve  long  years  was  doelaroci  between  the  two  most  advanced 
representative H  of  civilization. 

The  dominant  idea  in  Buonaparte's  brain  was  the  invasion  of 
England,!  bat  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  he  contemplated  in 
1801.  Gradually  Iil*  gathered  together  in  the  Chiinnel  porta 
under  bis  rule  2,000  gun-veHsels,  carrying  !t,(MW  heavy  guns,  and 
manageable  by  oars  ae  well  as  by  sails.  With  the  remains  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  navies  the  Emperor  collected  a 
large  fleet,  and  be  strained  every  nerve  to  add  to  it  by  building 
line-of-battle  ships  in  each  port,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian, 
conimereial  or  military,  capable  of  constructing  them.  The  whole 
French  Atlautiu  coast  was  closely  blockaded  by  Cornwaliis,  Colliug- 
wood,  and  Keith.  Nelson,  commanding  in  the  Mediterranean, 
watched  Toulon  for  sixteen  months.  "  Tlie  care  of  his  hquadron," 
writes  M.  de  la  GravitTc,  "  beguiled  the  tedium  of  a  cruise  which 
eeenied  destined  never  to  end.  .  .  .  Thaukh  to  the  eare  and  fure- 
sight  of  the  admiral,  the  English  tloet  was  clear  of  scurvy  ;  after  a 
sixteen  months'  cruise  there  was  not  one  man  ill  out  of  fi,000." 
"  It  is  interesting,"  continuee  the  writer,  "  and  at  the  same  time 

*  "ir  t)iQ  Miointrjr  apjiliAd  to  prtil«HKianal  men,  thej*  got  m  many  different  opiniom 

VtMy  con«n!tcii  ailmirAlx."— Dc  la  Cimvi^rp. 

f  De  In  Gravicre. 

J  '■  He  iiit«[i<leJ  .  .  .  repenting  the  tialtls  uf  Hftatiutfi  no  tb*  iliorea  of  Kent  or 
$i»a«x.  ...  It  will  u  drauui  iilunl^  uiii-u tolled,  wliiuli  uiie  iidw  Ii<!{({e,  i^unUcuf-,  touch 
for  BO  iiutMit  the  favonrsble  crIaU,  iin<l  than  end  kHU  b  i-ntimtritphn."— 1)u  la  {.'Jravj^r*. 
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instructive,  tu  see  tlie  attention  which  this  great  lulmirul  bestowed 
upon  thtf  smallest  details  that  coui<l  promote  the  comfort  of  his 
Bailors.  When  the  plan  of  an  attack  was  in  i|ue8tion,  he  eon- 
lented  hiumelf  with  giving  the  general  idea.  .  .  .  But  when  it  waa-j 
a  question  of  the  provisions  sent  to  him  fom  Malta,  or  the  clothing 
of  hi8  men,  his  solicitude  was  by  no  means  thus  easily  satisfied.*' 
Neltiou  himself  directed  the  manner  in  which  the  vegetables,  pork, 
and  beef  were  to  be  tested  before  tbei,-  were  distributed,  and  the 
lenRth  nf  the  men's  flannel  shirtB  was  a  matter  of  very  scriouB 
consideration  to  hirn. 

Every  page  of  Admiral  de  la  Graviore'a  *'  sketches  "  is  interest- 
ing, but  none  ari-  more  so  than  those  describing  Villeneuve's  two 
escapes  from  Toulon,  and  Nelson's  memorable  pur.suitfi  of  the 
unhappy  French  admiral.  For  Villeneuve,  though  an  officer  of 
proved  and  undoubted  courage,  was  constitationally  a  depressed, 
melancholy  man.  lie  had  no  confidence  in  his  officers  or  men. 
"  The  Toulon  squadron  looked  very  well  at  anchor,'*  he  wrote  to 
the  Minister  of  Marluc,  "  but  when  the  storm  came  ou  things  were 
very  different;  tiit-i/  wtrt-  iitii  rsen-isi-d Jur  stm-ms."*  Iti  comment- 
ing on  the  demnralization  produced  on  the  French  fleets  by  the 
long  habit  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  blockaded,  M.  dc  la 
Graviere  observes:  "There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
being  balf-comjuered  before  the  first  battle— that  way  is  to  be  both 
active  and  provident ;  to  keep  line-of-battle  ships  ready  to  be 
manned  at  tbtj  first  signal,  and  to  threaten  the  enemy's  coasts 
before  be  can  blockade  ours." 

Space  is  limited.  We  will  suppose  Trafalgar  fougbt.t  and  that 
England'?'  greatest  and  most  beloved  seaman  has  met  the  glorious 
death  hu  so  rrei|uently  longed  for. 

In  concluding  what  I  am  only  too  conscious  is  a  very  feeble 
attempt  to  render  a  cle-ar  idea  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  work, 
I  will  ([uott:  some  of  Admiral  Jurien  do  la  Graviere's  reflections  on 
Ibe  causes  which  lead  to  success  in  maritime  war.  Although 
written  forty-two  yeai-s  ago,  1  venture  to  think  that  they  are  not 
tiut  of  date  to-flay. 

"  The  last  war,*'  writes  the  gallant  French  seaman,  "  presents 
HubjectE  more  worthy  of  our  study  than  tactics.  The  English  did 
not  owe  their  triumphs  to  the  number  of  their  ships,  to  the  great- 


*  VUlonouTo  nliiD  compbineil  of  "bud  uiiuu,  bad  uil«,  biul  rigging,  \>mA  offlcars. 
nod  iMtd  suiliirh." 

t  AdioirAl  (lit  U  (Jnivf<>rA'^  bHIIIant  Ncooant  ot  lh«  bAtll«,  mid  bin  itcicriptlon  af  lh« 
«tat«  of  Iho  French  ivnd  iijjBiniih  Serbs  will  noU  repnjr  ponunl. 
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ness  of  their  maritime  population,  to  administrative  wisdom,  nor 
the  wise  combinations  of  the  Ailmiralty.  The  EnRlish  beat  ub 
because  their  crews  were  better  trained,  and  their  Biiuadroua  better 
disciplined  thaji  ours.  Tliat  nuperiority  was  the  work  of  Jervia 
and  of  Nelson.  .  .  .  Nelson  learnt  from  Jervia  to  '  preserve  his 
crews  in  health  without  goin^  into  port,  to  keep  his  ships  at  aea 
for  yearn,  and  to  prefer  tho  exercise  of  great  guna  and  practical 
seamanship  before  any  Jrip/M'rn  or  tfimrrack.'  •  The  idol  of  hia 
seamen,  he  iMsaetised  in  an  e(|ual  de^^ree  the  alfectlon,  more  difli- 
cult  to  obtain,  of  his  officers.  ...  He  wished  (a  wise  and  great 
policy)  that  mutual  esteem  and  devotion  should  pprvadi-  the  whole 
fleet.  .  .  .  Far  from  entrenching  himself,  from  a  mistaken  idea  of 
dignity,  in  iitaccessihle  forms,  Nelscu  mixed  himself  up  with  the  daily 
life  on  board,  becoming  its  very  centre,  and,  winning  all  hea.rts  and 
wills  to  himself,  directed  them  to  one  object — the  annihilation  of 
our  fleets.  lie  succeeded  in  inspiring  others  twhich  was  his  grand 
aim)  with  that  valuable  confidence  that  nniniated  hiraself." 

*  Tbo  lulica  b«re,  tad  olHuwhvre,  tuts  iu  tba  tnoaUlioo. 
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Br  CAPTAIN    KRItOLL,   R.X. 

T^  bright  autumn  momiug  the  bigualiuaji  came 
u|)  to  me  on  the  poop  of  Her  Majesty's  troopslup 
llatiffonit.  "Captain  to  repair  to  thn  Admirnfs 
office.  Sir,"  be  said,  touching  his  cap  and  handing 
lite  the  signal  sJatti  on  which  the  above  lueHsa^o 
had  just  been  recorded  ;  and  I,  lieing  the  duty- 
ollicer  of  the  day,  took  the  slate  and  dtved  below 
to  report  the  signal  to  my  commanding  officer. 

I  had  but  recently  been  appointed  ti.i  the  HniKjoou,  and  had  hither- 
to had  no  acquaintance  with  the  less  glorious,  but  very  necessary 
department  of  Her  Majusty'H  uavy  whose  duties  cnu&ist  in  the  safe 
and  Hpeedy  conveyance  of  our  gallant  defenders,  with  their  pots 
and  panR.  busbies,  boots,  and  other  impedimenta,  including  in 
peac«  time  their  wives  and  families,  from  one  r[uarter  of  the  globe 
to  another.  My  previous  eiperioDce  had  been  entirely  on  board 
tho  proud  and  haughty  liner,  or  dashing  frigate,  where  strict 
discipline  and  order  prevail ;  and  whei'x^  clcanlincsB,  being  esti- 
mated as  first  of  all  the  virtues,  far  in  excess,  E  regret  to  say.  of 
that  particular  one  to  which  it  is  generally  ranked  second,  has 
reached  a  perfection  which  to  a  landsman  appears  almost  super- 
natural. I  waM,  iu  those  days,  ambitious  of  the  pri;;et(  my  glorious 
profession  held  out  to  me,  and  my  sanguine  disposition  led  me  to 
suppose  that  if  I  Bhnwed  diligence  and  anxiety  to  make  myself  a* 
perfect  master  of  its  every  detail  I  should  duly  roap  my  reward. 
With  this  laudable  ead  in  view,  I  volantcercd  for  gunnery  schools 
and  torpedo  classes ;  I  nearly  addled  my  brains  with  abstruse 
mathematics,  half  iK)iBouud  myself  with  chemistry,  wore  myself  to 
a  shadow  with  heavy  gun-drill  on  board  the  Ext:dlent  and  infantry 
manceuvres  on  "  Kat  Island,"  and  went  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  torpedoing  myself  and  my  co-atudents  out  of  this  world  alto- 
gether.   Finally,  I  triumphantly  passed  my  examinations,  and 
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wuB  pronoiinc(Kl  thorouj^'tily  comjictent  to  direct  the  vao«i  ct}iiiplax 
manoeuvres  of  modem  naval  warfare ;  whereupon  the  AdmiroJty 
appointed  me  to  a  troopship. 

Here  was  a  change  indeed,  no  guns,  no  torpedoes,  none  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  gloriouH  war.  A  sort  of  floating  barrack, 
with  vHHt  empty  decks,  with  ondlcEs  rows  of  tables  and  mesa 
kcttlos  ranged  in  mathomatieal  preciHion,  wttlt  t<till  vaster  empty 
holdn,  where  you  saw  mighty  ribs  dimly  showing  in  the  gloom,  and 
felt  like  a  modern  Jonah  in  a  leviatliantine  belly.  Hardly  a  soul 
to  be  seen  anywhere ;  for  the  small  crew  seemed  to  shrink  into 
nothingness  in  the  great  liulk.  I  sighed  a.s  I  wiblkud  round  the 
huge  sea-going  baggage  waggon,  and  thought  how  little  opi^r- 
tniiity  there  wa«  likely  to  be  of  distinguishing  myself  by  any  display 
of  those  accomplishmentti  I  had  been  at  su  much  pains  to  acquire. 

Uowe\'er,  1  bad  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  had  to  go 
where  duty  calleij ;  and  bo  here  was  I.  Lieutenant  John  Oakham, 
B.N.,  officer  of  the  day  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship  liatiifmm, 
walking  up  and  down,  with  nothingparticular  to  do,  and  wondering 
what  the  captain  had  been  wanted  for  at  the  admiral's  oftice. 

That  oOlcer,  Captain  the  Honourable  John  Hhute,  or  "  Horrible 
John,"  as  tlie  seamen  ealled  liim,  presently  returned,  and  as  we 
were  lying  alongside  the  jotty  at  Portsmouth  dockyard  he  had 
nothing  to  do  hut  walk  on  board.  I  received  him  at  the  gangway, 
and  he  took  a  few  turns  with  me  up  and  down  the  deck. 

"  I  have  got  orders,"  he  said,  "  for  Queenalown.  We  are  to  go 
there  and  embark  the  110th  Itegiment  and  80nie  drafts  and  take 
them  to  thtj  Cape,  and  there  await  further  orders.  The  provisions 
and  other  things  will  be  down  to-morrow;  tell  th«  first  lieutenant 
to  have  everything  ready  for  them." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Sir,"  said  1.  as  I  received  his  order.  "  Do  you  know 
any  of  tho  peopla  going  ?  "  I  added . 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  read  the  li^t  yet;  here  it  is,"  and  ho 
selected  it  out  of  a  handle  of  other  papors  he  had  in  his  baud,  and 
laid  it  on  the  capstan-head.  "  Quartermaster,  tell  the  paymaster  1 
want  him." 

We  then  glanced  over  the  list  together  :^Colonel  Pound,  wife 
and  infant ;  Major  Primrose  and  wife ;  Major  Buckle,  wife  and 
danghter ;  Major  Doolan,  wife  and  two  daughters ;  Captains 
Eaatlake,  Spriggs,  Elliot,  Harvey,  wife  and  infant,  Ac,  &c. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  great  many  ladies,  Sir,"  remarked  I,  with 
enthusiasm.  *'  1  doi-esay  wo  shall  have  a  very  pleasant  voyage 
ont." 

16* 
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The  captain  gavo  a  ^iiu  unreHponBive  smile  as  if  hia  great 
itxperieace  rather  led  him  to  doubt  my  concliiHions,  and  said 
Bomething  about  "  advising  me  to  keep  clear  of  'em,"  when  up 
•c&mc  Mr.  Blotter  the  paymaster. 

"Here you  are.  Blotter,"  he  cried,  reading  from  his  iustructions, 
■"embarU  on  the  15th  at  Queeustowii,  47  officers,  2H  ladic-s,  16 
children,  913  mon,  women,  and  children.  Here,  take  the  papers 
and  see  to  it.  Now,  Oakham,  1  am  go\\\^  on  shore  ;  if  anything  is 
wanted  Bond  my  coxswain  out  to  my  house."  And  off  went  the 
Honourable  John  Shute,  to  tell  Mrs.  Shute,  and  the  little  Shutes, 
thf^y  would  have  to  do  without  him  for  a  month  or  two- 
Next  moniiug,  sura  enough,  down  came  the  provisions.  Train 
after  train  stc-atned  on  to  the  jetty  and  discharsod  its  load. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cables  were  rolled  on  board  and  digested 
in  that  capacious  maw.  A  drove  of  sheep,  tons  upon  tons  of  ice, 
a  wholt>  lu^^ge  train  of  Louden  stout,  were  )«wallowed  up  Uke 
mere  horn  tVfftin-c.  At  length  the  huge  monster  showed  signs  of 
repletion :  there  was  a  squeeze  to  get  the  last  cask  down :  the 
gaping  mouth  was  closed,  the  hatches  were  put  on,  the  sheep  were 
«towed  away  in  their  pons,  and  the  good  ship  Hanfjmm,  after  a 
preliminary  twist  or  two  of  the  screw,  let  go  the  last  ropes,  and 
Ateamed  out  of  the  harhour  en  nrntr  for  Queenstown. 

Wti  were  lying  off  the  Club  House,  in  that  lovely  bay,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  wb^-n  the  signalman  reported  that  three  steamers 
full  of  troops  were  coming  duw*n  the  river,  and  we  all  hurried  on 
dock  to  inajJMt  the  ni-w  arri\-als.  Thc^re  they  were,  clu6t<?red  like 
bees  on  board  the  small  tug-boats  ;  what  a  multitude  they  looked, 
and  what  piles  upon  piles  of  baggage !  it  seemed  impossible  we 
<;ould  accommodate  such  a  cro\Yd  ;  but  the  tugs  came  alongside, 
the  entry  ports  wert)  opened,  and  the  embarkation  began.  Kach 
twenty  men  as  they  came  in  were  checked  off  and  given  in  charge 
of  a  marine,  who  took  them  down  to  their  mess,  showed  them 
wliere  to  put  their  rifles  and  accoutrements,  and  tnld  thorn  how  to 
£ud  their  way  about.  Other  marines,  old  and  staid  fellows  this 
time,  took  charge  of  the  women  and  children,  luid  showed  them 
their  bunks  and  mess  places,  and  where  to  put  their  clothes  :  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  every  soul  was  safety  on  board  and 
enjoying  a  good  bowl  of  the  tea  that  had  alrca<ly  been  prepared  for 
them.  In  the  saloons  the  abicfuitous  steward  and  his  obliging 
satellites  were  welcoming  the  military  officers,  the  ladies,  and  the 
children,  and  showing  them  their  respective  cabins.  The  seamcai 
soon  whipped  the  baggage  on  board,  and  n'ithin  sn  hour  the  small 


The  Bpeftker,  who  was  e\n(Icntly  the  elder  of  tho  two,  was  » 
youug  lady  of  three  or  four  and  twenty.  She  had  a  wealth  of 
gloTioiis  warm  goidexi  hail-  rebel liou sly  escaping  from  under  her 
stylish  little  but;  u  pair  uf  large  blue-bluvk  eyut),  overtlowing  with 
tciidorno&8  and  mirth  ;  an  exquiKitoly  chiselled  nose;  a  little  ruby 
mouth,   with  a  witchery  ui  its  every  expresaion  that  drove  one 
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frantic  with  an  insane  desire  to  Iiiss  it  on  the  opot ;  a  complexion 
that  ecHpst'd  llit>  wild  ruse,  utid  was  mantling  uow  vritb  a  slight 
blush,  as  thfi  nwner  met  my  startled  admiring  gaxc.  But  I  lay 
down  my  pen  in  despair.  Wlio  iiati  deficribe  Xorah  Bnnlan?  She, 
ivas  the  ideal  of  that  dashing  brilliant  style  of  beauty,  to  which 
every  sailor,  from  Nelson  downwards,  has  shown  his  susceptibility ; 
for  sailora,  aK  a  rule,  do  not  care  for  the  refined  lesthetic  type. 
Her  elastic  step,  ht;r  may;nificent  rounded  figure,  speaking  of  the 
exuberant  bpiiltb  within ;  mirth  enthroned  in  her  eyes,  and  love 
upon  hor  lips;  her  ai-rents  tinj^fd  with  that  smallest  possible  touch 
of  her  native  brogue  wliic;h  is  so  fascinating  to  the  unaccustomed 
car.  Can  one  imagine  anythinji  more  calculated  to  work  destruc- 
tion tban  this  embodiment  of  Venus,  amongst  such  inflammable 
material  as  sailor's  hearts? 

The  Kathleen,  to  whom  hor  remark  was  addressed,  was  about 
two  years  younger,  and  had  it  not  been  that  she  was  eclipsed  by 
"the  radiant  beauty  of  her  elder  sister  would  have  passed  for  a  very 
pretty  girl.  Hhe  much  resembled  Norab,  but  she  was  Norah  toned 
down;  not  refined,  neither  of  them  had  much  that  way ;  but  her 
colouring,  her  hair,  her  eyes,  her  figure,  her  animal  spirits,  were 
all  a  shade  or  two  lower.  In  all  tilings  sbe  was  Norah  diluted  ; 
and  she  seemed  contentedly  to  accept  the  position,  and  gladly  pick 
up  the  crumbs,  m  the  shape  of  discarded  admii'ers,  that  fell  from 
her  more  hrillintit  sister's  table. 

All  this  time  I  was  staring  in  BpeecblesB  admiration  at  Norah's 
hewitching  black  eyeg,  and  I  could  see  by  their  roguish  Bparkle 
that  their  owner  was  evidently  enjoying  the  eflfect  her  sudden 
appearance  hod  produced.  As  for  me,  X  t^us  ready  to  throw 
myeelf  at  her  feet  there  and  then ;  T  restrained  that  impulse 
however,  and  lifting  my  cap,  said — 

"If  3'ou  are  going  out  in  the  ship  1  hope  you  will  often  have  a 
nice  dance  here."  Then  I  added,  encouraged  by  her  smile,  "  and 
I  hope  1  will  often  have  the  i)leftsuro  of  dancing  with  you?  " 

"  Yea,  wo  are  going  out  to  the  Cape  of  fiood  Hope,"  said  she; 
*'  father's  got  an  appointment  there  ;  he's  Major  Doolau." 

Oh,  thinks  T,  so  yon  arc  the  Miss  Doolans  ;  well,  it  seems  to  me 
ve  shall  liave  a  good  time. 

"  Do  you  think  we  shall  have  a  fine  passage,  Mr. ?"  said 

the  younger. 

"Mr.  Oakham,  very  much  at  your  service,"  replied  T.  "As  for 
passage,  a  voyage  to  the  Gape  is  not  like  crossing  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  we  may  experience  all  sorts  of  weather  before  we 
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get  there :  however,  at  this  time  nf  year  I  <lare8ay  it  will  be  iiue 
enough.     Do  yon  belong  to  the  reKimtnt?" 

"  No,  pa's  going  out  on  thf  staflf,"  interposed  the  elder;  "and 
.  I've  never  seen  any  of  thtse  officers  before." 

No  prior  altacbuieut  on  board,  thought  I,  gleefully.  Then  I 
said,  "  I  hope  you  are  pretty  comfortable  below  ?  " 

"  We've  a  horrid  little  cabin,"  said  Mihs  Doolan.  "Ma  ami  ua 
two  are  in  there  together,  pa  goes  with  some  other  oflicors.  I 
don't  know  where  we  shall  ever  put  our  things,"  she  added,  rue- 
fully, glancing  at  her  pretty  dresij,  which  was  a  triumph  of  millinery 
ajid  colour.    ' 

1  condoled  with  her  on  the  limited  space  allowed  by  Gnvorn- 
ment,  iknd  then  our  conversation  wandered  oflf  into  a  variety  of 
nubjects.  They  wanted  to  know  the  natues  of  everything,  and 
what  it  was  for,  and  all  the  thousand  artlese  questions  which  girls 
do  aak  on  board  a  ship.  Other  passengers  came  on  deck  and 
looked  about  in  a  bewildered  way,  and  served  as  objoct»  for  com- 
ment  and  amusement ;  wo  became  quite  intimate  and  jolly. 
Presently  Twining,  one  of  the  other  lieutenants,  came  along,  so  I 
called  him  over  and  introduced  him  to  my  new  acquaintances,  and 
we  all  got  on  capitally  together.  Ki  last  the  boatswain's  whistle 
called  Twinuig  and  nie  to  our  Ktatioim  for  getting  under  weigh,  and 
the  Miss  Doolans  went  below  to  help  their  mother  unpack. 

For  the  next  three  days  we  saw  nothing  of  our  fair  friends.  We 
were  eleaming  to  the  southward  in  the  teeth  of  a  freah  southerly 
breeze,  which  piled  up  a  heavy  sea  ui  the  abhorred  Bay  of  Biscay, 
through  wliii-li  the  good  ship  laboured  lieavily  and  doggedly ; 
everything  was  very  wet  and  uncomfortable.  Hardly  any  of  our 
passengers  put  in  an  ajipfarance,  but  occ'asionally  faint  gi-oans  and 
wftilioga  touchingly  and  pathetically  revealed  the  tortui-es  they 
were  undergoing  in  their  distant  cells.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over 
the  heartrendering  picture,  and  pass  to  happior  times. 

When  we  were  four  days  out,  and  had  got  well  to  the  southward, 
things  assumed  a  brighter  aspect ;  a  brilliant  sun  illumined  a  blue 
and  peaceful  sea,  and  the  warm  air  of  the  south  imparted  fresh 
health  and  strength  to  all,  and  repaired  the  damage  caused  by 
preWouti  siuffering.  The  ladies  were  nearly  all  on  deck,  sitting 
about  in  little  groups.  I  happened  to  be  the  officer  of  the  watch 
that  morning,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  upon  the  bridge,  but 
from  my  elevated  position  I  glanced  from  time  to  time  aft  to  the 
poop,  anxiously  looking  for  the  lovely  Norah's  appearance  after  her 
illness,  and  wondering  if  she  was  well  enough  to  como  up.    Pre* 
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aeiitiy  I  saw  tlte  twc  BiBtcrs  appear,  attended  by  Twining,  with  bi» 
aruiH  full  of  cushttms  and  wraps;  I  watched  liiin  &nd  their  deck- 
chairs  and  place  them  in  the  choicest  corner  of  the  poop,  arrange 
the  pillowft  and  ruga  most  carefully  for  the  interesting  convales- 
ceutB,  and  then  devote  himself  to  them  for  the  rest  of  the  forenoon. 
Hang  T\YiiiiDj!,  1  thought,  I  don't  liko  him  nearly  bo  much  as  1 
used ;  ho  is  mich  a  pushing  fellow  ;  I  am  Rure  those  girls  would 
rather  he  went  away.  Kuwover,  I  was  glad  to  Bee  Twining  did 
not  giftt  it  all  to  himiielf ;  several  other  officetB,  military  and  naval, 
soon  got  introduced,  or  introduced  themselves  to  the  Miss  Poolans, 
and  their  cbairs  were  surrounded  by  quite  a  littlu  crowd  of 
admirerB.  After  a  time  they  caught  sight  of  me,  in  my  isoUted 
dignity,  and  waved  a  distant  recognition  ;  then  I  felt  happier,  and 
thought,  all  right  Twining,  ujy  i'oy,  it  will  be  your  watch  l>y-and- 
by,  and  then  I  'U  make  the  running.  However,  I  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  tlie  MIhs  r)o<jian8  retired  to  their  cabin  all  the 
afternoon,  and  whan  I  did  boc  Norah,  later,  she  was  cross,  and 
Raid,  "  You  never  came  near  rae  once  all  the  morning,  Mr.  Oak- 
ham," which  was  unkind  of  her,  as  she  knew  perfectly  well  I  had 
been  on  duty  and  unable  to  do  so. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  MIrs  Doolans  during  the  next  few 
days,  and  Burreadt-rwl  myself  a  willing  happy  captive  to  the 
charms  of  the  lovely  Norah,  who,  indeed,  seemed  not  wholly 
indifferent  to  me.  We  were  rapidly  approaching  the  Iropice;  the 
warm  soft  air  of  the  south  breathed  upon  us ;  all  nature  Beemed 
to  smile  upon  our  wooing,  and  daily,  liouily,  I  fell  more  and  more 
deeply  in  love. 

Norah  said  whe  took  great  interest  in  astronomy,  and  we  would 
often  linger  late  on  deck  in  some  sequestered  nook,  whilst  I  told 
her  a  great  deal  about  the  stars,  which  were  beginning  to  sparkle 
above  us  in  all  their  intensified  glory.  I  fear  my  astral  know- 
ledge was  not  very  profound,  and  I  drew  pretty  conBiderably  on  my 
powers  of  invention;  but  Xorah  was  not  likely  to  detect  me,  and 
what  cared  I,  so  long  as  i  could  see  those  glorious  black  eyes 
upturned  in  ivonderiueut  to  mine,  or  reflecting  the  twinkling  orbs 
of  heaven. 

One  evening  we  had  lingered  unusually  late,  and  our  conversa- 
tion had  gradually  ceased  as  the  charm  of  the  peaceful  beauty  of 
the  night  had  stolen  upon  us.  I  felt  as  though  I  could  have 
remained  silently  aduiing  beside  her  there  for  ever,  drinking  in  the 
radiancy  and  glamour  of  her  beauty,  and  now  and  then  I  seized 
an  opportunity,  when  I  thought  she  was  not  noticing,  of  softly 
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touching  the  coils  of  her  luxuriant  hair.  I  observed  though  that 
Norah'8  eyes  had  at<tiuujud  a  rather  nad  wear}'  look  as  if  she  ha<1 
Hometbiiig  on  her  mind,  gnmo  hidden  sorrow,  and  I  longed  to  take 
her  in  my  arms  and  comfort  htr.  She  sighed  once  or  twii;e,  and 
presently  gavt  an  involuntary  shiver;  then  I  drew  her  cloak  more 
closely  round  her  to  prott-ct  her  from  the  night  air,  and  felt  an 
electric  thrill,  sufficient  to  uxplode  a  torpodo,  paBw  through  me  as 
my  fiugers  inadvertently  touched  her  chin. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  shock  communicntcd  itself  to  her,  for  she 
Bwokf  out  of  her  reverie  and  snid  suddenly  : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Oakham,  how  lovely  the  nights  are.  f  hope  we  are' 
soon  to  have  that  dance  ou  the  deck  yoa  wore  talking  about." 

"  I  will  Bee  the  Captain  aWut  it  to-morrow  morning,"  I  replied. 
,    "  I  am  Bure  it  will  bo  quite  too  delightful,"  cried  Norah,  iu  her 
usual  spirits. 

"You  will  fjive  me  the  first  dance,  won't  you,  Miss  Poolan?" 
Baid  I,  making  the  most  of  my  opj>ortunity. 

"Oh,  indeed  (L  think  bhe  said  'indade'},  I  don't  know,"  said 
she.    "I  helieve  I've  promised  Mr.  Twining." 

Confound  Twining,  I  thought.  "If  yon  don't  proroiac  me, 
Nor Miss  Doolan."  I  said,  "  you  will  make  me  very  unhappy." 

"  1  shouldn't  hke  to  make  jfou  unhappy,"  replied  Norah.  in  a 
tone  that  set  my  heart  thuinping.  "  It  was  only  a  half  promise 
after  all  that  I  gave  Mr.  Twiniug,  so  I 'It  give  you  the  tirst,  as 
you  seem  to  care  so  much  ahont  it." 

"Care  for  it;  oh,  Miss  Doolan,  if  you  only  knew  how  much  I 
cared,  how  I " 

"Hush,"  said  the  sagacious  Norah,  prossiug  my  hand,  "Here's 
my  sister  coiiiini^." 

Kathleen  at  this  moment  came  up  to  us  and  informed  her  sister 
that  their  mother  was  waiting  for  them  htdow,  so  with  a  tender 
pressure  of  the  hand,  that  thrilled  me  to  the  very  boots,  Mise 
Norah  wished  me  good-night,  and  departed. 

As  they  went  away  I  heard  KHtlileen  say:  "It's  really  too  bad 
of  you,  Norah,  I  can't  think  how  you  dare  go  on  like  that,  wlum 

yon  know "  hut  the  rest  was  lost  as  they  disappeared  down  the 

companion  ladder. 

When  you  know — what  ?  thought  1 ;  never  mind,  what  did  I 
care.  Pid  not  Norah  evidently  like  mo '?  wasn't  that  tender 
squeeze  tingling  all  through  me  still ;  and  wasn't  I  madly,  pas- 
sionately, in  love  with  her,  and  ready  to  kiss  the  ground  she  trod 
on?    And  in  my  delirious  joy  and  happiness  I  went  hack  to  the 
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plnce  wh«re  we  had  been  stancling,  aiid  though  I  did  not  exactly 
kisa  the  grouud,  I  did  stoop  down  when  no  oae  was  looking  and 
imprint  a  soft  little  kiss  un  the  poop-rail  where  her  hand  had 
rested. 

I  easily  obtained  Captain  Shute's  permiasion  for  a  dance,  and  a 
night  or  two  after  that  festivity  took  place.  The  awnings  were 
apread,  tlie  poop  lighted  up  with  lanterna,  and  with  the  colonel's 
permifitiiou  Kouie  of  the  regimental  hand  came  up  to  play  to  ua. 
Of  course  Twining  and  I  hath  claimed  Miss  Utwlan  for  the  first 
dance,  but  she  declared  she  had  prnmiwd  me,  and  Twining  bad 
to  find  another  partner.  Never  can  1  f<ji"gct  my  Heiifiations  when 
1  first  put  my  arm  round  Norah's  waist,  and  with  the  hot  blood 
leaping  in  my  veins,  and  every  pulse  in  my  body  throbbing  with 
delight,  glided  off  to  the  sweet  rhythm  of  one  of  Strausa's  waltzes. 
I  was  a  pretty  good  dancer,  and  Norah — but  what  Irish  girl  is 
there  that  cannot  dance  divinely  !  My  arm  pivsscd  that  firm  yet 
supple  waist,  her  soft  hair  brusiied  my  cheek,  our  bodies  moved  in 
perfect  unison  ;  my  spirit  seemed  to  rise  from  earth,  Vi  float  in 
realms  of  bliss  with  the  being  1  adored  ;  onward,  ever  onward  wo 
swam,  seeming  hardly  to  touch  the  deck  l)eneath  us  ;  never  tired, 
never  weary  ;  until  at  last  the  music  ceased,  and  we  awoke  to  this 
commnnplacc  world  once  more. 

I  think  Norah  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  dance,  too,  for  she 
gave  a  happy  little  sigh  when  we  stopped.  Then  sh**  said,  "  You 
are  the  best  dancer  I  've  ever  met,  Mr.  Oakham ;  1  'II  give  you 
another  presently." 

"  Give  me  the  next.  Give  me  all,  Misa  Doolan,"  I  cried  paa- 
sionately. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  she,  laughing.  "What  would  people  say? 
As  (or  the  next,  I  'vo  promised  that  to  Mr.  Twining.'" 

"  Oh,  bother  Twining,"  I  said  pettishly  ;  "  whenever  I  want  any- 
thing its  always  '  \fr.  Twining.*  " 

"  I  like  Mr..  Twining  very  much,"  said  she,  with  a  coqueltiah 
smite.  "There,  now,  don't  get  out  of  temper.  Take  me  back  to 
mamma.     If  you  arc  good  you  shall  Imve  th«  third  from  now." 

Then  1  took  her  back,  and  had  the  next  dance  with  Katldeen. 
She  was  also  a  good  dancer ;  but  what  of  that,  she  was  only  a 
commonplace  pretty  girl  to  me,  not  a  divinity  in  human 
guise.  Uesides,  was  there  not  that  wretch  Twining,  with  his  arm 
round  my  Norati's  waist,  grinning  away,  and  evidently  enjoying 
himself  immensely  ?  However,  he  did  not  dance  so  well  as  I  did  ; 
that  was  one  comfort. 
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T  only  got  one  other  dance  with  Norah  tbat  erenlng,  for,  of 
coarse,  she  w«s  always  surrounded  hy  r.  crowd  of  nspirantsi ;  so  I 
thought,  as  I  could  not  be  near  the  rose,  it  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  tUe  pareot  stein,  and  accordingly  went  and  »at 
down  by  Koruh's  mamma. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  Major  Poolau,  a  very  worthy  old  officer, 
had  risen  from  tin-  ranks,  and  was  now  on  his  way  out  to  take  the 
post  of  barrack-master  at  the  Capt  of  Good  Hope,  lie  had  married 
the  girl  of  liis  boaxt  when  he  wa&  a  sergeant,  and  when  neither  of 
them  anticipated  that  she  would  evor  be  an  officer's  "lady."  In 
the  snowR  of  Canada,  on  the  plaintt  of  India,  blow  high  or  blow 
low,  ahe  had  been  her  Tim's  companion  ever  since,  and  was  as 
jolly  an  old  Irish  woman  as  ever  carried  eggs  to  market;  but  very 
much  out  of  hf-r  element  amnngfit  the  other  officers'  wives,  who 
rather  gave  her  tbe  culd  shoulder. 

"  Come,  Mrs.  IXiolan,"  said  T  laughingly,  '*  come  and  have  a 
dance." 

"  Git  out  wid  ye.  lilr.  Oakham,"  says  she,  with  her  fat  jolly 
smile  and  strong  brogue ;  "  I  'm  too  old  a  womnn  to  be  capering 
about  that  way.  If  it  was  a  jig,  now,"  she  presently  added,  witli  a 
half  sigh  of  recolleolion,  "  perhaps  I  'd  be  able  to  show  'em  somo- 
thing  still. *■ 

"  I  daresay  you  were  a  great  dancer  once?  "  said  I. 

"  ladeod,  I  was  that,"  replied  she  ;  "  there  's  few  could  keep  the 
flure  wid  me  when  I  was  a  girl." 

"  Well,  your  daughters  inherit  it,"  I  said  ;  "  Miss  Doolan  is  the 
best  dancer  I  ever  saw." 

"  Ah.  yes  ;  Kathleen  '»  the  girl  that 's  got  the  limbs  upon  her," 
remarked  the  old  woman  with  refreKliing  canih>ur. 

I  almost  exploded  at  this  remarkable  anatomical  revelation,  then 
I  observed : 

"Oh,  yes.  Miss  Kathleen  does  danoe  remarkably  well;  but  I 
meant  Miss  Doolan,  1  think  tihe  's  the  best  dancer  of  the  two." 

"Ah,  to  be  flhuro,  yes,"  said  the  old  woman,  confusedly,  turning 
very  red  in  the  fate-  "  Yea,  ye  're  right,  no  doubt,  Norah  always 
used  to  dance  very  well." 

"  She  dances  beautifully  now  ;  and  she  is  wonderfully  pretty. 
I  am  sure  you  must  bu  very  proud  of  her,  Mrs.  Doolan  ?  " 

"Ah!    indeed,"   said   Mrs.    Doolan,    looking    more    and   more 

uncomfortable,  "yes,   Norah 's  a  tine  girl;  but ,"  and  ahe 

sighed. 

I  had  previously  noticed  that  Mrs.  Doolan  always  avoided  the 
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subject  when  ber  eldeet  daughter  was  mentioued,  and  suemed  to 
take  bo  much  more  inUirent  in  th»  younger ,-  Liit  I  mornly  RUpposod 
it  to  be  a,  cnriona  instance  of  a  mothei-V  partiality* ;  however,  as 
she  did  not  seem  to  reciprocate  my  admiration  for  Norah,  1 
changed  the  subject,  and  Mbortly  after  bid  her  (jjood  evening,  and 
went  over  to  talk  to  »oiu8  other  lady.  ?ru»eutly  four  beila 
(10  o'clock)  struclt.  and  our  littlo  dance  camo  to  an  end. 

Time  passed  <iii  Vxke  a  dream.  Tlie  days  succeeded  one  another 
in  regular  monotony.  OL-casionulty  we  had  another  dunce.  Some- 
times  we  sighted  a  passinji;  vessel.  Constantly  thrown  into 
Norah'ft  society,  eiiwsed  for  hours  a  day  to  the  witcbeiy  of  her 
beaaty,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  (jrew  more  and  more 
infatuated.  1  had  experienced  some  misgivings  at  first,  when  I 
thought  of  what  my  father,  the  Admiral,  woiihl  say  when  he  heard 
his  son  had  married  '*  the  daughter  of  oM  Doolan,  barrack«master 
at  the  Cape  "  ;  but  all  hucU  cousideratione  were  now  abandoned  to 
the  winds.  L  was  madly,  fninticnlly,  in  love  with  the  girl ;  to 
marry  her  I  w&n  deteniiined,  <:amu  what  might.  I  woiihl  never  leave 
the  Cape  without  her.  I  would  aettle  there.  I  would  leave  the 
service  and  go  diamond-digging.  A.  thousand  wild  schemes  occu- 
pied my  brain,  but  one  thing  I  determined  ou :  nothing  should 
separate  mo  from  Norah,  If  sho  would  have  me. 

If;  ay,  there  uat>  the  rub;  I  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  about 
the  lady.  It  is  true  sho  seemed  to  like  me  very  well,  and 
encouraged  my  attentiona  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  whenever  I 
tried  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  she  always  managed  to  get  away 
from  it  ou  some  excuse  or  another.  Then,  also,  she  seemed  to  like 
Twining  aUnost  as  much  as  she  did  me.  I  had  noticed  several 
little  tender  passages  between  them,  which  drove  me  wild  with 
jealousy.  Twining  was  musical,  whilst  I  had  not  a  note  in  my 
composition.  They  used  to  get  to  the  piano  together,  and 
she  would  sing  little  spoony  songs,  whilst  he  hmig  over  her 
and  gazed  into  the  depths  of  those  beautiful  eyes.  Then  I  bated 
Twhiing  with  a  bitter,  deadly  hatred,  and  resolved  more  than  ever 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 

I  observed,  however,  with  considerable  satisfaction,  that  Miss 
Doulan'ii  predilections  were  decidedly  naval,  in  which,  I  thought, 
she  showed  her  good  taslo.  She  would  not  have  anything  to  say 
to  the  soldiers.  Several  of  them  had  tried  to  establish  a  flirtation 
with  her,  and  cut  out  "  those  two  naval  fellows,"  but  she  received 
leir  attentions  coldly,  and  always  handed  them  over  to  Kathleen, 
iho,  as  I  said  before,  was  very  ready  to  accept  her  sister's  leaWngs, 
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and  took  very  kindly  to  the  military.  Indeed,  8he  seemed  to  prove 
such  H. consolation  to  them  that  some  wag  cbristenfld  her  "The 
Pain  Killer,"  after  a  patent  medicine  much  advertised  in  those 
dayn. 

Things  had  gone  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  and  we  were 
rapidly  approaching  our  destination.  Twining  and  1  never  sjioke 
to  one  another  now  except  on  duty.  The  situation  was  becoming 
strained.    The  crisis  was  at  hand. 

On  the  day  before  our  arrival  I  was  very  unhappy  and  diaconso- 
lat«,  hftvinfi  seen  little  of  Norah.  who  no  doubt  had  been  packing 
up  preparatory  to  landing  It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  when 
she  came  on  declt,  and  went  aft  to  a  cosy  little  nook  we  had 
established  lieliiiid  the  wheel-house,  where  we  were  alnioat  entii-ely 
screened  from  observation.  8he  gave  me  a  side  glance  as  she 
passod.  au  much  as  to  say.  "  you  may  come  too  tf  you  lilie  "  :  but  I 
needed  no  invitation,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  by  her  side.  Twining 
was  on  duty  on  the  hridt,'e,  seartiely  a  soul  was  on  the  poop,  and  I 
felt  that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  decide  my  fate.  The  night 
was  soft  and  still  and  the  great  stars  shone  down  on  us  with  almost 
tropical  splendour.  As  I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  vast  silent  depths 
of  heaven  to  look  down  into  the  still  lovelier  depths  of  those 
entrancing  eyes,  which  were  now  gazing  so  meltingly  and  tenderly 
into  mine,  I  seemed  to  see  my  heaven  there,  and  felt  that  1  ouuld 
be  content  to  gaze  into  them  for  ever. 

Of  course,  being  full  of  emotion.  I  commenced  to  talk  about  the 
weather  ;  bat,  after  a  little,  I  said,  "  You  will  be  on  shore  at  this 
time  to-morrow,  Miss  Doolan." 

"Oh,  it  'fi  dreadful,"  she  said,  "I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it :  I  wish 
the  voyage  could  go  on  for  ever." 

"  Are  you  really  eo  sorry  to  go  then  ?  "  My  arm  was  round  her 
waist  now,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

"  Very,  very  sorry,"  she  said,  with  almost  startling  eamestneea. 
"  You  cain't  tell  how  sorry." 

"  Have  you  been  so  happy  nn  hoard  here  then '?  "  said  I,  with  my 
heart  beating  violently. 

"  Very,  very  happy.  Happier  than  I  can  ever  be  I^;ain,"  said 
Norah,  with  something  that  sounded  like  a  stifled  sob ;  and  she 
nestled  closer  into  my  arm,  and  let  her  cheek  rest  on  my  shoulder. 
"Oh,  Norah;  darling  Norah,"  I  bm'st  out,  "be  happy;  be 
always  happy  with  me,  I  love  you  devotedly,  madly,  tenderly. 
Be  my  wife,  my  darling,  my  darling  Norah,  and  let  me  make  you 
always  happy?" 
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But  Norah  diii  not  answer ;  she  again  gave  a  little  sob,  then  she 
nestled  etill  closer  to  me. 

"  Norah,  dearest,  dearest  Norah,"  I  cried,  as  I  Uft«d  up  her 
face  to  the  starlight,  "  Say  you  will  be  my  wife,  Norah ;  say  one 
tittle  '  Yes  '  and  let  me  dry  those  tears  away  for  ever  ?  " 

But  still  Nnrah  did  not  spnak;  a  tnnder  half  heart-broken  look 
come  into  her  eyes  :  then  she  suddenly  flung  her  arms  round  my 
neck  and  rained  kissps  on  my  lips,  burmng  passionate  kisses,  and 
then  as  if  exhausted  with  the  vehemence  of  her  emotion,  she  put 
her  head  back  on  my  shoulders  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

Well,  thought  I,  a  man  cannot  ask  for  any  better  answer  than 
that,  I  need  not  trouhlo  her  to  say  "  Yes."  Norah  is  mine  now,  at 
any  rate,  and  Twining  is  out  of  it.  Then  I  showered  responsive 
kisses  on  her  little  face  and  called  her  "  my  own  love,"  '*  my  sweet 
Norah,"  and  every  endearing  epithet  I  couUl  think  of. 

Presently  Norah  became  more  composed,  and  dried  her  tears. 
"  Doyou  really  love  me  very  much,  John  ?  "  said  she. 

I  thought  my  name  from  her  lips  was  the  sweetest  sound  I 
had  ever  heard,  and  again  and  again  I  }>oured  forth  rhapsodies 
of  love,  and  kissed  her  and  elaspod  her  closer  to  my  bounding 
heart. 

Ah,  what  an  hour  we  passed,  heart  preased  to  heart  aud  lip  to 
lip,  exchanging  kisses  and  little  ctwing  words  of  love.  Ah,  me — 
who  can  describe  that  intoxication  of  delight,  that  little  glimpse  of 
heaven  that  comes  to  us  but  once  in  our  lives,  that  deliiium  of  joy 
whicli  lasts  such  a  short  lime,  the  glamour  and  ccstacy  of  love's 
yonng  dream  ? 

"Darling  Norah,"  said  I  at  last;  *"  My  own  Norah,  I  will 
spaak  to  your  father  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

"Oh,  dou't!  Oh,  pray  don't !"  said  Norah,  with  quite  a  jump. 
"  He  'II  be  so  angty." 

■'  Well.  I  don't  see  why  he  need  be."  said  I,  a  little  liuflily.  *'  I 
have  quite  enough  besides  my  pay  to  keep  you,  darling." 

"Oh,I  don't  mean  that!  "said  she.  "  But  don't  see  him  to-mon-ow. 
We  '11  all  be  so  busy  landing,  you  know,  and  perhaps  he  'U  bo  crosa. 
Ko,  wait  till  we  are  on  shore.  Come  up  to  the  barrauks  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"  Anything  to  pleasn  you,  darling,"  I  said.  '*  It  makes  no 
difference."  So  long  as  I  knew  Norah  loved  mc  it  mattered  little 
whfin  I  saw  old  D<iDlan. 

But  Norah  presently  returned  to  the  charge. 

'*  Now  John,  dear,  dear  John,  make  mo  a  little  promise.    Promise 
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tliough ;  and  as  she  stood  looking  up  at  me  in  the  starlight  she 
sighed  huaviljr'  once  or  twice.  At  la^t  ^hu  said,  very  tender!}', 
■"  Good  niRht,  John ;  good-b^o,  deai",  dear  John." 

Then  Huddenly  she  saicl,  "  Do  you  really  love  me  so  muc-h, 
John  ?  " 

"  better  than  all  the  world ;  better  than  life  itself,  my  darling," 
I  replitid,  putting  my  arms  about  lier. 

"  John,"  she  Koid,  looking  into  luy  eyea  with  such  a  heart-broken 
look,  "  try  not  to  think  hadly  of  me,  for  I  love  you  very,  very 
■dearly."  Then  shts  gave  me  a  long,  clinging,  farc-wtU  kisa,  ajid 
disappeared  before  I  could  reply. 

What 's  up,  1  thought,  some  disagreeable  family  skeleton  which 
lias  to  be  revealed  no  doubt ;  never  mind,  what  do  1  care.  I  love 
Norah ,  and  Norah  loves  me ;  and  as  long  as  the  old  Doolans  remain 
at  the  Cape  they  will  not  trouble  us  much. 

Oh  !  how  happy,  how  over-joyed  I  was.  Nearly  all  night  I  lay 
awake  trying  to  recall  her  kisses  to  my  lipa,  and  murmuring.  "  My 
■own  Norah  ;  my  own  dear  Norah." 

Next  morning  cai'ly  the  Rangoon  steamed  into  Table  £ay,  and 
within  an  hour  the  li|>hteru  were  alongside  and  the  disembarkation 
liad  begim.  I  was  busily  employed,  and  had  very  little  opi>ortimity 
-of  seeing  Norah ;  indeed,  I  had  none,  for  sht;  did  nut  make  her 
uppearauce  until  »he  came  up  with  her  family  to  go  into  the  boat 
that  was  waiting  to  receive  them.  She  looked  very  pale,  I  thought, 
and  very  red  about  the  eyes,  as  if  she  had  been  crying,  and  her 
mother  and  sister  soeraed  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  her  away.  How- 
ever, she  gave  me  a  tender  little  pressure  of  the  hand  aa  she  went 
over  the  side,  and  murmured,  "  Remember,  not  before  to-morrow 
evening."  Then  the  boat  shoved  off,  aud  I  watched  Ihem  tiimBb- 
ing  ill  the  distance.  I  felt  sad  as  1  saw  them  disappear  ;  but,  it 
is  only  a  few  hours  till  to-morrow  evening,  I  thought,  and  then  I 
will  boldly  claim  my  Norah,  mine  for  ever. 

The  fullowing  day  Twining  went  on  shore.  I  knew  he  would  go 
and  see  the  D(X)lau8,  but  I  i-ared  Uttte  for  that  now.  All  my 
animosity  towards  him  was  forgotten,  imd  1  felt  quite  happy  and 
content,  .\bout  five  o'clock  I  donnod  my  [tlain  clothes  and  landed 
in  the  boat  that  went  to  bring  off  the  otticers  who  had  already  been 
on  shoro.  As  we  neared  the  wharf  I  saw  Twining  standing  there. 
I  notice<l  he  had  a  white,  scared  fiice,  and  as  his  eye  met  mine  it 
beeiued  to  express  a  sort  of  pity  for  me.  However,  I  dismissed 
that  ideji  as  absurd,  aud  said  lu  myself,  "  No  doubt,  poor  fellow, 
he  has  just  been  refused,  and  that  makes  him   look  m  queer."     Aa 
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I  jumped  lilichely  up  the  atepH  I  a^^iti  thought,  by  Jove !  Twining 
does  look  queer.  Poor  chap!  he  has  evidently  been  hard  hit ;  but 
he  will  Ret  over  it  somehow,  1  suppose.  Then  I  bruuhed  past  bim, 
and  went  gaily  on  my  way  to  meet  my  love. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  barrack -tn aster's  hmise,  and 
was  shown  in.  I  waited  a  considcraMe  time,  hut  no  one  appeared. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  wekume  I  ha<l  anticipated  from  my  warm 
passionate  Norafa,  and  a  presentiment  of  evil  fell  like  lead  upon  my 
heart. 

At  last  Hisa  Kathleen  came  in  with  very  much  the  uame  expres- 
sion in  her  face  as  I  had  previously  noticed  in  Twining's.  After  a 
few  commonplaces  I  he^an  to  get  impatient.  ''  How  in  your 
sister?"  1  said.     "  I  thought  she  did  not  look  very  well  yesterday." 

"  She 'a  very  well,  thank  you,"  replied  Kathleen,  growing  very 
white. 

"  But  where  in  Hhe  ?    Can't  [  see  her  ?  *' 

"  She's  gone  away,  Mr.  Oakham." 

"Gone  away!  What  do  you  mean?  Gone  whew?"  T  cried 
turning  pate  aa  death. 

"  Gone  to  join  her  husband  at  the  diggings.  Ob,  Mr.  Oakham, 
she's  behaved  very  badly.     Pray,  pray  don't  take  on  «o  about  it." 

"Gone  to  join  her  — —  what?*'  I  repeated;  for  I  could  not 
believe  my  ears. 

Then  Kathleen  poured  out  (he  whole  miserable  story.  How 
Norab  hod  been  married  to  a  worthless  fellow  some  three  years 
before,  and  how,  after  trying  one  thing  and  another  he  had  gone 
off  to  the  diamond  digginga,  leaving  Norah  in  Ireland  to  be  sup- 
ported by  her  parent!^.  How  he  had  at  last  bad  some  success  up 
there,  and  had  written  for  his  wife  to  come  out,  but  had  sent  no 
money  to  pay  for  her  journey.  Then  had  come  her  father's 
appointment  to  the  Cape,  which  entitled  him  to  a  free  passage  for 
his  wife  and  family.  But  Norah  ?  Am  she  was  the  wifo  of  a 
civilian,  the  Government  would  certainly  refuse  to  take  her.  They 
could  not  leave  her  behind  without  means,  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  her  passage  out.  What  were  they  to  do?  Then,  in 
their  dilemma,  they  determined  to  practice  a  slight  fraud  upon 
tho  Government ;  the  officers  going  out  were  all  strangers  to  them, 
and  there  would  be  very  little  risk  ;  Norah  should  resume  her 
maiden  name,  and  go  out  as  Miss  Doolan  to  rejoin  tho  husband 
she  had  long  ceased  to  love.  "  But,  really  she  shouldn't  have  gone 
on  as  she  did,"  concluded  Kathleen;  "and  I  think  she's  behaved 
very  badly." 
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Tea,  thoagbt  I,  as  T  took  it  all  in  in  a  dazed  way.  Yes,  much 
worse  than  you  think ;  but  how  badly  she  has  behaved  neither 
jou  nor  anyone  else  shall  ever  know.  Pull  yourself  together,  John 
Oakham.  You  have  had  a  facer  ;  but  hide  your  wounds,  and  bear 
it  like  a  man. 

Presently  Kathleen  came  over  and  sat  down  beside  me.  "  Were 
you  very  fond  of  Norah,  Mr.  Oakham  ?  "  said  she,  archly. 

'*  I  admired  her  very  much,"  I  replied,  wincing. 

"You'll  soon  forget  her,  Mr.  Oakham." 

"Perhaps." 

"  There  's  other  girls  in  the  world  besides  her,"  says  Kathleen, 
blushing. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  I  absently.  My  brain  was  still  whirling  with 
the  shock  I  had  received. 

"  There's  some  can  love  much  truer  than  Norah,"  says  she, 
getting  very  close  to  my  shoulder. 

"  I  hope  80,"  said  I  wearily. 

"I've  a  feeling  heart  for  those  that's  in  trouble,"  continued 
she. 

Then  I  roused  myself  up.  "  No,  no,  Pain  Killer,  it  won't  do,"  I 
thought;  "  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  your  confounded  family," 
.and  I  took  up  my  hat  to  go. 

Kathleen  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  As  I  was  wishing  her 
^ood-bye,  I  said,  "When  did  your  sister  go  ?" 

"About  twelve  o'clock  to-day,"  replied'she.    . 

"  You'll  come  again  soon,  won't  you,  Mr.  Oakham  ?  " 

"  Oh,  with  pleasure,"  says  I.     "  If  I  do  I'm  d ,"  I  thought, 

as  I  clapped  on  my  hat  and  went  down  the  steps.  "  No  thank  you. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  meet  a  Doolau  again." 

I  did  not  stir  out  of  the  ship  all  the  time  we  lay  in  Table  Bay. 
But  Twining  went  on  shore  pretty  often,  and  no  doubt  was  kindly 
received  by  the  fair  Kathleen.  He  and  I  soon  made  it  up,  but  we 
always  carefully  avoided  the  subject  of  the  Doolans.  I  saw  he 
looked  at  me  with  curiosity  now  and  then,  but  as  I  made  no 
sign,  I  suppose  he  thought  I  had  not  been  so  hard  hit  after  uU. 
I  kept  my  secret,  and  no  one  ever  knew  what  I  suffered.  It  all 
happened  years  ago,  and  I  am  fast  drifting  into  old  bachelor- 
hood ;  but  the  sight  of  happy  lovers  or  the  sound  of  the  I  rish 
accent  brings  back  the  pain  even  now.  I  daresay  I  shall  marry 
some  day,  but  I  know  that  never  again  in  this  world  can  return 
to  me  the  trust  and  the  joy  that  I  felt  in  that  one  short  dream 
of  iny  youth. 
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About  a  year  after  the  Rangoon  paid  off  I  received  the  following 
letter : — 

Charinfj  Cross  Hotel. 
My  Dear  Oakham, 

We  have  just  arrived  here  from  the  Cape,  where  I  was 
married  six  weeks  ago.  Do  come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow  at 
6.30.  When  I  tell  you  my  wife's  name  is  Kathleen  you  will 
know  you  are  going  to  meet  an  old  friend. 

Yours  ever, 

C.  TwiJUNO. 

So  Twining  had  taken  the  "  Pain  Killer  "  after  all. 
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[f  X^tlttia^  la  ^amarfHiib: 

ITS  RAPID  CONSTBUCTION. 


N  articlt  in  the  December  uuiiiber  of  the  Ihissian 
Vntfrnni  Sbornik  provides  us  with  a  detailed 
account  by  M.  Andreieff  of  the  way  in  wbi«li  the 
Samarcand  section  of  the  Transcaspian  railitary 
line  was  bo  rapidly  constructed.  The  accelerated 
systcEii  employed  owed  its  efficiency  (1>  to  the 
delivery  by  steam  of  the  working  nialerialfl  to  a 
point  as  noar  as  poHfiiblc  to  tho  scene  of  ojierationn  ;  t2)  to  certain 
contrivances  of  detail  for  the  rapid  transport  of  materials  to  the 
very  spot  where  they  were  required,  and  i'i)  to  the  greatest  possible 
economy  of  hilH)ur  in  the  process  of  laying  the  line. 

The  first  of  llmse  pOBtulates  was  satisfied  by  forwarding  trains 
with  materials  not  only  to  the  mid  of  the  finished  line  of  rail,  but 
as  far  as  possible  along  the  way  whii^h  had  just  been  laid  down. 
The  second  was  attained  by  transferring  the  rails,  which  formed 
the  heaviest  material  to  he  conveyed,  by  means  of  special  contri- 
vances from  the  trucks  to  trollies,  from  which  they  were  discharged 
at  the  exact  spot  where  they  were  to  lie,  so  that  it  wa^  never 
frequiaite  to  lift  these  cumbrous  articles  from  the  ground.  The 
aleei^rs  were  likewise  unloaded  as  near  as  ]>o.H>iibIe  to  where  they 
were  wanted,  and  so  travelled  in  carts  but  very  short  distances. 
In  order  to  eooiionit7.e  labour  as  much  as  [x)ssible,  the  wurknien 
employed  in  laying  the  Hue  lived  in  a  special  'working  train," 
which  advanced  according  as  the  line  progressed,  and  was  never 
more  than  ten  versta*  in  rear  of  the  foremost  working  parties.  Ab 
a  rule,  after  advancing  from  seven  to  ten  versts,  a  fresh  siding 
was  constructed,  to  which  the  "working  train"  was  at  once  trans- 
ferred, and  the  labourers  brought  close  to  their  work  The  newly 
opened  station  immediately  behind  the  "  working  train "  was 
called  the  "advanced  station."     Un  this  siding,  or  "extra  lino," 

*  A  vont  — -G6S  of  n  mito,  or  about  twi>-t]iIr'U. 
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Blood  the  "  working  sUtioii,"  ami  the  duty  of  its  pereonitel  waa, 
having  receiveil  the  various  tmina  which  arrived  from  the 
*'  advanced  station,"  each  laden  with  materials  sufficient  for  two 
Tersts  of  railway,  to  rPiUstribute  one  of  thflin  into  two  trains  of 
uaterial  Kufficient  for  the  construction  of  one  verst  of  railway,  and 
despatch  th«m  ns  required  to  th«  front  for  utwj. 

The  lal)Our  of  tlie  day  was  esecuti-d  in  two  reliefs,  each  com- 
prising one  half  of  the  working  fltati  of  the  station :  that  in  to  say, 
one  company  of  the  Tranwcaspian  Railway  Battalion  supported  by 
a  oertain  proportion  of  day-labourers.  Starting  an  hour  before 
dawn,  and  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  line,  they  unloaded  their 
train  and  sent  it  hack  to  the  working  alatiun  to  make  way  for  a 
fresh  one  loaded  with  materials  for  a  8c<;ond  verst  of  rails.  If  they 
mana^^ed  to  lay  these-  before  9  a.m.  a  third  vtrnt  was  usually  sent 
for  and  laid  down,  but  in  any  ca&o,  when  it  drew  near  to  noon  the 
■whole  party  enterwl  the  last  empty  train  and  returned  to  the 
workuig  station.  On  their  arrival  the  sceond  relief  started,  having 
prenousty  dined,  and  ou  reaching  the  end  uf  the  line  worked  till 
auuset,  and  usually  succeeded  in  laying  down  from  two  to  three 
vei-sts  of  rails  before  returning  to  qnarters.  \ext  morning  tho 
second  relief  of  the  ]>reviouB  day  became  the  first  relief,  so  that 
each  party  alternately  had  the  advantage  of  twenty-four  hours 
complete  re|)OBe.  In  this  way  from  four  to  bix  versts  per  diem 
were  easily  aecompliahed. 

The  rail-laying  was  carried  out  by  the  Snd  Transcaspian  Hailway 
Battalion,  who  operated  upon  a  permanent  way  which  had  pre- 
viously been  constructed,  including  the  requiBite  bridges.  Each 
train  containing  luaterials  for  out'  ver«t  was  made  up  of  five 
trucks  of  rails,  fifty-nine  in  each,  eight  trucks  of  sleepers,  iOi  on 
each,  one  truek  of  fixings,  and  a  proportion  of  telegraph  polee  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  to  the  verst.  The  trucks  with  sleepers  were  at 
each  end  of  the  train,  the  rails  being  in  the  centre.  The  loco- 
motive was  in  r*;ar,  and  pushwl  the  tmin  in  front  of  it,  being 
followed  by  a  targe  vat  of  water  on  a  truck  behind  the  tender.  On 
ari-ival  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  the  train  stopped,  in  order  to 
ari'auge  the  wpecial  mechanism  for  accelerated  rail-laying.  This 
consitttwl  of  a  long,  narrow,  horizontal  framework,  which  waa 
supported  on  hracketa  projecting;  from  the  right  side  of  each 
truck  containing  rails ;  the  framework  extended  two  feet  beyond 
the  end  of  each  truck,  and  was  furnished  on  its  upper  surface 
witi)  cast-iron  rollers  having  minute  flanges  on  the  uircumforenco 
of  their  ends.     This  apparatus  having  been  fixed  the  train  waa 
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broutjbt  to  a  HtandHtill  neiir  the  end  of  tbe  luie,  wben  the  raits 
were  lowerod  one  bj  one  from  tho  trucks  on  to  the  framework  at 
their  Bidi-H  liy  a  g^^ng  er]ui|)ped  with  crowbars  and  iron  hooks,  and 
thence  pasat'd  by  hand  along  the  caat-iron  rollerfi  to  the  head  of 
the  train  along  its  entire  length.  Here  another  special  contrivance 
was  in  waiting  to  e^iiedile  the  descent  of  the  rails  into  a  trolly 
which  wan  to  convey  them  to  their  wite.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
framework  in  contact  with  the  first;  and  it  was  furnitihed  with. 
wooden  rollers  withnut  flanfjes,  and  was  supported  on  ordinary 
tre»t1cFi.  From  one  side  of  it  geniciilated  iron  barn  sloped  down  to 
the  trolly  on  which  their  ends  were  supported,  and  along  these 
rollers,  and  down  tlie  liare^  the  rails  were  in  turn  moved  to  the 
trolly,  the  speed  being  eiiaily  rognlated  by  hand.  A  dozen  raila 
having  been  thns  deiwisited,  the  gang  which  manned  the  trolly 
gtarted  away  in  order  to  lay  theoi.  Four  powerful  lalwurers, 
seizing  a  pair  of  nuls  nitb  tongs,  dragged  tbem  out  uf  the  trolly 
till  thoy  fidl  upon  the  sleopern  proparnd  for  their  reeoption  ;  they 
were  placed  in  their  correct  position;  the  trolly  advanced  so  as  to 
bring  its  weight  in  boar  on  them  ;  and  thoy  won-  then  spiked,  and 
tliejoint3  bolted,  the  opomtinn  being  then  recommenced  with  a 
second  pair  of  rails.  The  trolly,  having  discharged  its  entire  load, 
hurried  hark  along  thn  rails  rei^emly  laid,  and,  immediately  on 
reaching  the  finished  line,  was  overturned  in  urder  to  allow 
another  loaded  trolly  to  pass  t^o  the  front ;  this  effected,  it  resumed 
an  upright  position  and  departed  for  a  fresh  load. 

TiVhile  th**  rails  were  being  discharged  from  the  train  on  the 
right  hand,  the  sleepers  were  being  thrown  out  to  the  left ;  when 
packed  into  carts  they  were  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
to  be  placed  in  site.  Seven  one-horse  carts,  under  the  superintcu- 
dcnee  of  a  foreman,  were  employed  at  this  work,  and  they  also 
transported  the  wooden  planks  re(|uired  for  the  roadways  of  the 
briflgeK.  whose  jjiers  had  already  been  erected.  The  telegraph 
pOKts  weru  thrown  out  opposite  the  holes  dug  for  their  reception. 
After  luiloading  one  truek  of  rails  the  train  was  moved  forward  for 
the  space  of  200  yards,  and  thus,  after  the  whole  five  had  been  dis- 
clifirged,  the  required  distance  of  a  verst  should  have  bften  covered. 

The  "  working  station  "  consisted  of  the  extra  line,  and  a  switch 
connecthig  it  with  the  main  line.  This  "extra  line  "was  lung  enough 
to  contain  a  working  train  of  forty  carriugea,  with  a  material 
train  of  thirty-four  trucks  and  two  locomotives,  tho  former  occu- 
pied the  end,  leaving  the  anterior  portion  free  for  shifting  and 
rodistributing  the  contents  of  the  material  trains.    Every  evening 
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the  empty  rolling  stock  was  sent  back  lo  the  advanced  stattou.  iind 
every  morning  two  trains,  caeli  containing  materials  for  two  versis 
of  railway,  arrived  from  the  same  quarter.  As  before  stated,  the 
working  station  removed  to  a  fresh  site  when  the  r&il-layiug  party 
bad  worked  about  ten  versts  ahead,  in  order  to  save  timti  in  the 
tranH])ort  of  men  and  material. 

The  construction  of  the  telegraph  proceeded  constantly  pari  jmsisti 
with  the  laying  down  of  the  rails.  Immediately  a  new  workinft 
station  was  occupied  the  travelUur:  telegraphic  office  in  the  work- 
ing train  ]ilact<d  itself  in  c  on  lit- c  Lion  with  t!ie  wire,  and  opeut>d  a 
new  telegraphic  etaliou.  The  working  train  itself  was  adapted  in  a 
special  manner  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers,  Rta(f  and 
workmen  attached  to  it.  On  the  iron  inof  of  the  ordinary  goods 
van  was  conHlntcted  a  second  .^tory  »ii  feet  in  height,  to  which  was 
added  au  iron  roof  and  a  wooden  floor.  Access  to  this  story  was 
ohtained  by  means  of  an  iron  la^lder  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
van.  Twelve  Boldiers  or  fifteen  Jabourers  were  lodged  in  the 
upjwr  story.  Plank-beds  were  provided  for  their  ancommodaticn, 
and  in  winter  time  small  cast-iron  stoveft  were  supplied.  The 
lower  story  was  also  fitted  with  two  rows  of  plank-beds  with  a 
passage  between  them,  in  which  a  cast-iron  stove  faced  with  bricks 
was  placed  in  the  winter:  it  was  calculated  to  accoramodato 
twenty  privates  or  twonty-Hve  hired  labourers.  Besidea  the  vana 
appropriated  as  quarters,  there  were  kitchens,  a  hospital,  store- 
rooms, offices,  &c.  The  sopreme  guidance  of  the  works  was 
entrustc'l  to  the  officer  commanding  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Trans- 
caspian  llailway  Corps.  As  soon  as  twelve  verats  of  the  new  line 
had  been  ballasted,  it  was  handed  over  as  a  finished  section  to  a 
surveyor  duly  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  thenceforth  subjected 
to  the  orilinary  routine  of  inspection  and  repair,  after  which  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  working  parties  was  relieved  of  all  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter.  The  following  table  shows  the  exact  com- 
position of  the  working  train  : — 

Commanding  Officer  -         -         -         -       1  Van 

Officers      ....---      8  Vans 

Officers'  Mess 1  Von 

Officers'  Kitchen         •         •         -         -         •       1     „ 
Sick  Receiving  Itoom  -        -        -        •      1     „ 

Telegraph  Office 1    ., 

Depot  of  Artisans I     ,. 

Workshop  of  Depot 1  Truck 

Store       - 1  Van 
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Orderly  Room 1  Van 

Forge -  1  Truck 

Rank  and  File  (32  in  each)         -        -  13  Vans 

Hired  Labourers  (40  in  each)  ■        -  10    „ 

Reserve  of  Bolts,  &c.  -----  1  Truck 

Water  Tank 1     „ 

Company  Kitchens    -  -         .        -        _  i  Van 

Total         -  40  VanB 

Of  these  :  Covered  two-storied  Vans         -         ■         -36 

Trucks  4 

Including  four  Break-vans. 

The  Editor. 
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And  full  soon  their  reputation 
First  in  all  their  squadron  grew ; 
Not  a  man  that  dared  to  name  him 

Braver  or  more  true. 
Corporals  were  they  both  promoted 

By  the  Colonel  soon, 
But  they  sqiiabbled  on  together 

To  the  same  old  tune. 

That  which  egged  them  on  as  privates 
Left  them  rivals  as  before, 
Still  the  one  was  like  the  other, 

Like,  and  nothing  more. 
From  their  common  object  distant 

EquiiUy  they  stood, 
And  when  Lead  won  approbation, 

Steel  was  just  as  good. 

Frowned  at  last  upon  one  Fortune, 

Triumph  was  the  other's  lot, 

Lead  thro'  every  fight  went  scatheless, 

Steel  received  a  shot. 
Doomed  to  idleness,  in  silence 

Lay  ho  in  his  pain, 
Sick  in  hospital :  his  comrade 

Meantime  fought  again. 

Many  a  montb  of  care  and  anguish 
Thus  had  dragged  its  weary  length, 
Ere  the  gallant  fellow  came  back 

With  recovered  strength. 
But  no  more  was  he  a  hero 

As  he  was  before  ; 
Many  another  was  his  equal. 

Lead  a  medal  wore. 

And  he  saw  his  comrade's  fortune, 
Heard  how  wide  his  fame  was  spread  ; 
What  he  thought  I  cannot  tell  ye — 

Not  a  word  he  said, 
Nor  allowed  a  look  or  gesture 

Envy  to  betray ; 
Till  upon  an  expedition 

Both  went  out  one  day. 
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All  they  had  to  do  was  finifthod, 
And  'twa8  tJQie  to  turn  them  liome, 
When  a  cloud  of  dust  announced  tha-t 

Cossacks  swiftly  come. 
Lead  began  :  "  Turn,  uaeleuu  danger 

It  is  wise  to  shun; 
Comrade,  there  are  five  af^ainst  us : 

More  than  two  to  one." 

Steel  repHod  with  Hconiful  laughter, 

"  What  you  say  is  true  enough ; 

If  wc  stay  some  one  might  hurt  you, 

Thua  far  you've  got  off. 
Go,  and  I  will  meet  them  singly 

Ere  u  foe  arrives. 
Mtin  with  meilalH  on  should  really 

Take  care  of  their  Uvea." 

Said,  and  brandishing  his  sabro. 
Started  he  with  haughty  look. 
Never  deigned  to  glance  behind  him, 

Since  his  mind  he  spoke. 
For  \m  coinrade'fi  furious  gesture 

Cared  ho  not  a  jot ; 
Followed  he,  or  played  the  laggard, 

Muttered  to  him  nut. 

Fighting  won  hitt  game,  not  waiting, 
Forward  for  lii^  miiii  he  went ; 
One  fot?  hath  already  fallen, 

By  his  sabre  spent. 
Shuts  resound  and  groanu  orangiiibh. 

Friends  for  vengeance  call, 
Steel,  however,  in  the  scufHe 

Towers  above  them  all. 

Fortune  finally  betrays  bim, 
Vanquished  is  the  victor  now, 
Horse  and  rider  arc  together 

Prostrate  laid  and  low. 
RoLling  in  the  dust  the  champion 

Battles  still  amain  ; 
Four  bright  spears  ai-e  pointed  at  bim. 

Stretched  upon  the  plain. 
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itary  executions  differ  only  in  their 
greater  soleoiiuty  or  eiguificaiice  from  civil  ones, 
yet  are  tliey  necessarily  miidi  rarer,  bo  rare, 
iiuIetHi,  tliat  many  who  have  grown  ffn^y  in  the 
werTtcp  have  never  seen  one,  ami  the  general 
surroundinfte  are  otherwisHj  striking  and  impres- 
sive. The  writer  has  also  (*en  several  natives 
dii^posed  of  in  the  a&me.  way  and  untler  cirtiiujibLances  wliiuh 
enabled  him  to  study  the  mtulttK  operandi  i>f  the  procea^  from  a 
staiid]>oint:  that  is  not  always  open  to  the  pnhli^.  Moreover,  the 
mode  of  putting  our  inairderers  to  death  is  again  cropping  up, 
and  the  time  is  otherwise  opportune  for  some  remarks  on  the 
spendtesi,  most  effectual,  and  withal  lea^t  painful  method  of  takiuf,' 
away  the  life  that  is  forfeited  liy  law  to  tlie  State. 

The  first  of  these  waa  a  private  in  a  cavalry  regiment  wluoh 
was  stationed,  at  the  time  here  referr«^d  to,  at  a  place  called  Sydon- 
Bowlee,  about  midway  between  Attock  and  Rawul-Pindee,  and  the 
second  occupied  a  niinilar  position  in  an  infantry  corps  that  was 
Btationed  at  Peshawur.  The  former,  though  (]uiet  and  tractable  at 
ordinary  times  or  when  left  to  himflfilf,  was  yet  of  an  irascible 
dixportiti^m,  and  so  apt  to  take  offeiiue  at  trifles  as  to  lay  himself 
open  in,  it  is  to  be  feared,  undue  measure  to  the  ^bes  or  taunts 
of  his  rough  and  unfeeling  tomrades.  His  associates  looked  uix>n 
him,  in  short,  to  use  their  own  expression,  as  a  "  bit  of  a  softy," 
and  they  bantered  or  badgered  him  aecordingly.  It  was  to  one  of 
these  piet'es  of  horseplay  that  the  crime  fdi-  which  he  suffered  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law  was  due  and  I  behove  that,  next  to  in- 
temperance and  its  not  unnatural  outcome,  insultordination,  this 
practical  joking  is  responsible  for  much  of  that  outlay  that  the 
enforcement  of  discipline  through  military  prisons  necessitates  in 
our  army. 
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Anyhow  there  are  scores  of  men  in  our  army  and  navy  who 
would  make  excellent  soldiers  and  sailors  if  they  were  not  inter- 
fered with  or  molested  by  their  comrades.  They  are,  however, 
the  subjects  of  some  infirmity  of  temper  or  peculiarity  of  manner 
that  lays  them  open  to  the  criticism  or  censure  of  their  unsym- 
pathetic fellows,  and  these  latter  often  drive  them  by  their  cruel 
taunts  and  crueller  actions  to  the  very  verge  of  madness.  The 
vicious  practice  of  practical  joking  is  in  a  word  responsible  for 
much  of  the  insubordination  and  crime  that  disfigure  the  records 
of  our  naval  and  military  administration,  and  this  poor  man's  fate 
is  a  very  painful  illustration  in  point. 

It  appears  that  a  corporal  of  his  company  who,  though  of  the 
same  creed  and  country — they  were  both  Irishmen — was  yet  for 
some  unknown  reason  or  other  "  down  "  on  him,  tried  his  patience 
more  than  once  by  imposing  some  frivolous  or  objectionable  duty 
■on  him,  or  by  sending  him  on  some  silly  or  bootless  errand. 
The  poor  private  was  known  to  have  resented  these  foolish  pranks, 
And  he  was  said  to  have  threatened  more  than  once  that  if  they 
were  continued  or  repeated  he  would  be  quits  with  his  persecutor. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  here  that  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  a  cavalry  corps  in  India  have  many  more  opportunities 
of  worrying  their  subordinates  than  officials  of  the  same  rank 
have  in  a  foot  regiment,  and  this  corporal  would  appear  to  have 
availed  himself  of  these  privileges  to  his  heart's  content. 

He  overdid  his  part,  however,  whea  he  contrived  to  introduce 
some  articles  into  this  poor  man's  "  kit,"  during  his  enforced  or 
-factious  absence,  that  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  by  subsequently 
having  him  '*  confined  "  on  a  false  charge  of  theft.  This  imputa- 
tion, everywhere  a  disgraceful  one,  is  particularly  so  in  the  army, 
and  it  preyed  with  enhanced  severity  on  the  silent,  stubborn,  and 
withal  vindictive  mind  of  our  subject.  He  complained  bitterly  of 
the  insult  that  had  been  put  upon  him  by  one  whom  he  could 
scarcely  regard  as  a  superior,  and  his  resentment  was  not  mitigated 
by  the  sneers  or  jeers  of  his  comrades.  He  brooded  over  the 
offence  till  it  became  a  kind  of  monomania  with  him,  and  deter- 
mined on  revenge. 

He  watched  his  opportunity  accordingly,  and  finding  his  victim 
-asleep  one  afternoon  on  his  cot — no  uncommon  occurrence  in 
that  climate — he  took  a  deliberate  aim  and  shot  him  through 
the  head.  He  was  taken  "  red-handed  "  in  the  act  and  sent  to  the 
guard-room.  Charges  were  sent  in  in  due  course  against  him.  He 
was  sent  up  for  trial  by  a  general  court-martial  to  .Feshawur, 
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vhere  the  writer  saw  him,  and  ae  he  made  no  attempt  to  deny  or, 
indeed,  even  extenuate  hia  offence,  he  was,  of  eoucse,  found  guilty 
of  murder  and  *'  fiast  for  execution." 

By  some  error  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities 
he  was  seut  back,  after  the  trial  but  before  its  "tindiug"  had 
transpired  to  the  hoad-quartera  of  hia  t!orps  as  above,  and  thence 
returned  by  superior  order,  or  lumr  ennmrafh'r  lc»  nuins  back 
aKain  to  Peshawur.  Hia  escort  and  he  marched  both  ways  on 
foot,  and,  strange  tfj  Bay,  he  was  the  liveliest  of  the  lot  on  both 
these  journeys.  He  not  only  smoked  in  haudcutfs  nud  conversed 
ou  the  usual  funiiliar  teruia  with  his  eiicort.  but  be  "  oliaffed  " 
passing'  natives,  and  joined  heartily  in  some  chnruacs  with  which 
the  party  endeavoured  to  bejiuile  the  monotony  of  its  almost 
funereal  march.  Nor  was  tbia  compOHure  the  result  of  indiflference 
or  bravado,  he  must  have  known  that  his  days  on  earth  were 
numberi:^],  and  that  he  \va»  even  then  walking  towards  an  open 
grave. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  his  every  wish  or  want  was 
complied  with — if  they  had  not  been  anticipated — as  80on  aa 
they  were  kuowii,  or  that,  by  special  grace  of  the  colonel,  he  was 
allowed  to  spend  his  last  night  on  earth,  mure  HHu-rnvrnm,  in  a 
kind  of  roiiyb  rehearsal  of  his  own  "  wake."  Tobacco,  lemonade, 
tea,  and,  "  tell  it  not  in  GaLli.  '  some  canteen-rum  wore  dispenfied 
at  this  not  altogether  unconvivia)  gathering,  and  meanwhile  the 
rapping  and  hammering  of  thucie  wlio  erected  the  temporary 
suaffold  bard  by  could  be  easily  beard  in  his  cell.  But  these 
preparations  did  not  diaturb  him  m  the  least,  ou  the  contrary,  be 
conversed  with  hig  guests  as  usual,  and  even  indulged  in  a  mild 
joke  or  two,  and  when  the  latter  left  him  he  resumed  his 
devotions  as  before,  and  performed  sucdi  ablutionary  or  other 
offices  as  bis  situiition  called  for.  When  summoned  a  few  hours 
later  by  the  luljutaut  of  the  corps  to  the  parade-ground  he  rose  at 
once  from  au  attitude  of  pmyer,  and,  seizing  the  attendant  priest 
by  the  arm,  said  firmly,  but  without  any  affectation:  *'  Father,  let 
us  go  to  Calvary." 

Ou  ui'riviug  at  the  scene  of  execution,  and  while  the  proceed- 
ingB  of  the  court-martial  were  being  read  or  other  formalities 
were  complied  with,  he  prayed  without  the  slightest  a^ppearance 
of  (ear  or  flinching  with  the  priest ;  and  when  the  latter  was  told 
that  all  waii  ready  the  prisoner  shook  hands  with  him  as  well  as 
with  one  or  two  sergeants  who  stood  by,  aud  then,  touching  his 
Xorage-oap,   walked   towards  the  scaffold  as  coolly  aa  if  he  hail 
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been  executing  some  suuple  movement  on  parade.    He  allowed 

liiiuself  to  b{*  pinioned  without  any  protest  or  imirmur  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  rickety  Bcaffolii,  and  then  asL-ending  the  platform  he 
helped  the  "'sweeper"  as  well  as  ho  cowld  to  finish  the  remainder 
of  his  "toilet."  He  was  turned  off  without,  so  far  as  this  writer 
now  rc-mftmbers,  any  manifestation,  sympathetic  or  otherwiite,  od 
the  part  of  the  native  crowds  who  witnessed  the  Hcene.  This 
writer  hftw  what  remained  of  him  a  few  minutes  afterwards  in 
its  shell,  and  a  more  composed  or  less  disfigured  corpse  he  has 
not  seen  before  or  since.  As  Roon  as  bis  death  was  made  Icno^^n 
— i.e.,  certified — the  shell  was  hastily  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
smnll  but  sturdy  fatigue-party,  and  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way, 
in  a  few  minutes,  in  a  neiKbbourinij  grave-yard. 

Our  second  t&w  wiui  an  En>;lishman  and  a  Protestaut ;  but  his 
theology'  had,  it  was  well  known,  hun^;  loosely  on  bJm,  and  he 
waB  cast  in  a  far  sterner,  or  rather  more  dodged  mould,  than  bis 
fellow  in  alHirtion.  Ho  was,  in  short,  a  inauvain  snjet  of  tlie  first 
water,  who  had  given  his  superiors  no  end  of  trouble,  and  yet  it 
wduld  almost  appear  as  if  he  was  as  much  sinned  against  as 
sinning.  For  some  of  his  actions  or  utterances  were  so  autre  or 
irrelevant  as  almost  to  simulat<i>  tho&e  of  a  limatic,  and  if  he 
was  not  actually  insane,  the  partition  that  se])arated  reason  from 
unreason  or  irresponsibility  was  indeed  a  narrow  one.  Be  that, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  majesty  of  the  law  had  to  be  vindicated, 
and  coiuts- martial  do  not  often  trouble  themselves  with  qnet.tiona 
of  moral  obli<|uity  or  the  distinctions  between  eniolional  and 
involuntary  impulse.    His  offence  occurred  in  this  wiao. 

Taking  his  rifle  witli  him  one  Sujiday  morning  and,  of  course, 
contrary  to  the  regulations  thereanent  made  and  provided,  ho 
salliod  forth  in  quest  of  game ;  hut  you  might  as  well  look  for 
a  ptarmigan  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  a&  for  game  in  the  vicinity 
of  Peahawur,  and  so,  with  the  apish  hankeriug  after  notoriety  and 
mischief  that  is  so  common  in  persons  of  hia  brutal  nature  or 
obtuse  understanding,  he  diversilied  his  "  shikar  "  by  a  promiscuous 
fiisilade  at  all  comers,  his  own  regimental  pursuing  party  included. 
He  was  wise  or  blind  enough,  however,  to  miss  these,  but,  un- 
willing to  return  empty-handed,  he  brought  down  a  poor  native;  and, 
though  he  afterwanlR  declared  that  he  had  no  such  intention  at 
the  time,  tlie  law  decided  otherwise,  and  ho  was  found  guilty  after 
the  usual  fashion. 

To  recapitulate  the  further  events  of  his  career  would  be  to  go 
oTer  much  of  the  ground  we  have  ahready  traversed,  and  this  I 
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miittt  decline  to  do.  Suffice  it  to  8ny  that  he  appcarod  to  he  almost 
indifferent  to  hia  fato,  or  it  might  perhapn  be  truer  to  say  timt  )ie 
vaa  reailj  incapable  of  realising  the  horror  of  bis  position.  He 
responded  mechanically  to  the  exhortations  of  his  chaplain,  and 
spent  must  of  hift  time  in  reliearhUitj  the  trivial  incidents  uf  hia 
or  in  frivolous  converftation  with  Iuh  visitors  and  guard.     Ho 

Iced  for,  and  obtained,  a  clmnipagnp  dinner  for  htft  last  meal  of 
that  kind,  from  the  mens  of  his  regiment,  and  he  betrayed  no 
fear  on  the  way  to,  or  after  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution.  On 
the  contrary,  he  wished  to  improve  the  occasion  by  making  a 
speech  from  the  very  BcaETold,  but  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
cut  fihort  hy  a  i^estiire  from  thft  brigade-major  of  the  day,  and  ho 
was  turned  off  in  the  usual  way.  I  saw  the  corpse  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and  noted  the  same  pallor  and  lividity,  the  same  com- 
posure and  absence  of  evidence  of  any  struggle  or  suffering,  as 
cbaracterixed  the  face  and  expreHHiun  of  the  other.  The  former 
was,  however,  more  bloated  or  puffy,  while  the  conjunctiva!  ware 
alightly  more  blood-ehot  or  suffuHed  than  those  of  our  first  victim ; 
but  then  he  was  the  older  as  well  as  the  heavier  of  the  two,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  neck  was  broken  in  either  case. 

As  to  the  best,  fip^edieRt,  and  most  effectual  method  of  taking 
away  human  life  now  known  to  science  or  civilization,  a  word 
only  must  suffice.  The  methods  at  preaent  in  use  are — for  we 
need  say  nothing  about  the  old  Jewish,  Homan,  or  Mediieval 
practice!* — hatiiiing  as  alx)ve.  and  decapitation  as  in  France,  &o., 
and  the  methods  suggt^sted  instead  of  these  are  narcosis,  poison, 
and  electricity.  Of  the  first,  which  includes  Richardson's  It-thai 
chamber,  we  need  say  nothing,  for  the  process  is  neither  certain, 
uniform,  nor  always  expeditious,  and  its  general  enforcement 
would  require  such  an  amount  of  cultured  intelligence  and  pre- 
paration as  might  not  he  always  procurable.  The  poison-cup 
would  appear  tu  be  aa  repellent  to  our  notions  of  right  an  it  is 
to  our  conception  of  religion,  and  the  idea  of  forcing  arsenie  or 
opiTun,  henbane  or  mandragora,  b}'  means  of  a  gag,  down  thu 
throat  of  even  a  doomed  murderer  is  too  odious  to  be  even 
entertained.  So  also  is  the  liari-Kari  of  Japan.  The  Thugs  of 
India  were  wiped  out  by  General  81eeman  and  liis  followers,  and 
BO  we  are  reduced  to  a  choice  of  evils,  to,  In  a  word,  a  choice 
between  hanging,  electricity,  and  the  guillotine. 

We  are  unfortunately  hut  too  familiar  with  the  former,  while  our 
knowledge  of  electricity  is  even  now  very  imperfect.  So  far, 
however,  as  it  lias  been  tried,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  it  liaa 
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proved  itself  by  far  the  better  slayer  of  the  two.  It  slew  its  man 
at  Manchester  as  well  as  on  board  the  Liradia  in  a  few  seconds, 
while  its  victims  at  Hatfield  and  in  the  Health  Exhibition,  suc- 
■cumbed  at  once,  and  it  has  thus  proved  itself  as  painless  as  it 
is  undoubtedly  instantaneous.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  get  the 
victims  to  touch  with  both  hands  the  conductors,  or,  failing  this, 
BO  to  place  him  as  that  by  a  simple  medianical  arrangement 
these  latter  are  made  to  enclose  or  infringe  on  two  exposed  parts 
of  his  person.  The  rest  follows  "  qoick  as  thought,"  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  the  apparatus  required  for  the  generation 
-of  this  force  might  be  packed  away  in  an  ordinary  travelling-trunk. 
It  is  a  pity  the  thing  is  not  tried,*  if  only  by  way  of  experiment 
■on  some  of  our  lower  congeners,  whence  it  may  be  ti-ansferred  to 
the  higher  region  of  the  murderer  of  the  period ;  and  assuredly 
anything  would  be  -better  than  the  horrible  tragedies  that  were 
lately  enacted  at  Galway,  Liverpool,  and  Exeter.  .  .  . 

*  It  hsH,  I  learn,  beon  tried  with  somewliat  nogatiTe  res  .ItH  on  Hheep,  Ac.  Some 
of  the  animals  thus  experimented  on  hare,  I  understand,  been  resuscitated  after 
■aj>parf.Ht  death,  but  anch  is  our  horror  of  live-burial  that  certainty  must  be  inanred 
on  these  painful  occasions.  This  can  only  be  compassed,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know, 
hy  Jajk  Ketch  or  Monsieur  de  Paris — Vfrb  Sal. 
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Sunday  morning  the  19t!i  day  of  August,  18ft8, 

there  paased   away  at  liis  neat   lliouHh   unpre- 

ttiutiouB    bouse    in     Dnal    th<;    Kubjeet    of    our 

~      menioir»  whoBe  epitapli  iiiiglil  well  be  expreKsed  in 

tlie  words  of  cmr  ^rcat  iK)^rtlit^rn  bard : 

I'arowpII  to  the* 
Patbini  ot  Old  t^iilelltr. 

Mr.  Gwrpe  Reail,  R.N.,  fliii-f  Oflii;er  of  Cfta»t-giiard,  waB  trtiely 
A  man  of  mark,  one  who  considered  his  duty  demanded  of  him  his 
bct)t  and  most  luitiring  eiier^v,  which  he  gave  with  equal  eanieatnesH 
.and  pleasure.  With  liim  it  miglit  he  truely  ^aid,  "Nought  waB 
dune  wbiJst  aiit^ht  reiuiiiiied  to  do,"  presenting  a  brilliant  example 
-of  praiseworthy  self-help  and  energ,v. 

He  entered  Her  Majesty's  navy  as  a  boy  before  the  mast,  and  in 
1840  first  saw  service  under  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Stopford  before 
the  walls  of  St.  Jean  D'Acrci ;  he  was  prHt*nt  at  the  operations  at 
Sidnn  and  Beyrout,  fur  whieh  he  received  the  medal  and  ctaHp. 
He  Herved  iji  the  Baltie  iinder  Sir  CbarlcB  Napier  in  H.M.S.  Prin- 
f<'M/i<i_(/u^Captam  Lord  Clarence  Paget;  and  was  in  the  treiR-hess 
before  Uouiarbuud  at  the  reduction  of  the  Aland  iHlands.  From  the 
Baltit  he  proceeded  to  the  Crimea,  and  took  i)art  in  the  operations 
in  thpSeanf  Azoff,  Kerteli,  and  Kiulfturn,  and  tln^  fall  of  Sf'baHtopol, 
receiving  the  medal  and  two  clat^ps.  He,  at  the  eloHe  of  t)iB  war, 
rejoined  the  coant-guard,  and  transferred  his  energj'  of  mind  and 
Active  habits  to  the  dntiee  of  liis  station.  How  well  he  did  those 
duties,  and  in  what  estimation  he  was  held  by  his  eupurior  officers. 
and  also  with  those  his  duties  brought  him  into  contact  with,  will 
be  found  in  the  few  tefttiraonials  (out  of  many)  we  appond  to  this 
notice.  He  will  be  missed  by  many,  for  he  was  a  general  favourite. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  as  the  Queen  of  this 
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inif^hty  ifmpiro  passed  to  the  dais  Uirough  the  serried  ranks  of 
lier  8tibj«ct8  from  nil  (diint*  anfl  nations.  Her  MajeHty  slopped  for 
a  moment  opposite  to  Sir.  George  Read  and  addressed  liini  in  & 
few  gracious  and  well  chosen  words  upon  the  suhject  of  hi» 
umueroiiH  medals  and  decoratious.  Douhtless  this  was  one  of  tbe 
proudest  moiiieiithi  of  liis  well-upent  and  useful  life. 

Mr.  George  Itcad,  as  the  inventor  of  the  behn  indi(;ating 
signals,  fur  use  either  hy  night  or  day,  was  brought  prominently 
into  communication  with  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  land,  and 
he  was  awarded  three  gold  and  four  silver  medals  at  different  exhi- 
bitions fur  his  iaventions.  He  also  had  five  war  medaU  and  four 
elaapa,  and  a  splendid  gold  tnedal  fruiu  Lhti  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  gallantry  in  saving  ship- wrecked  Ameriean  cicizens.  From 
flag-officers  in  his  own  service  he  received  gratifying  testimonials  aa 
to  the  utility  of  his  Bteering  signals,  and  was  awardwl  £200  by  the 
Lords  of  tlie  Admiralty  when  his  system  was  adopted  in  the  Hoyal 
Nav}-,  where  it  hau  been  used  ever  since,  aiid  may  be  said  to  form^ 
port  of  a  ships  "  furniture."  If  adopted  ui  Lhe  Merfuntilc  Marine, 
it  would  do  much  to  avert  loss  of  lives  and  vessolH  at  sea  through  col- 
lisions ;  no  practical  seaman  would  deny  this.  Collisions  at  sea,  or 
rather  the  fears  and  chances  of  them,  would  be  robbed  of  a  great 
amount  of  their  danger  did  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  approaching 
ships  know  for  a  certainty  how  each  had  got  or  inteuded  to  put  tlieir 
helms.  "  Read's  Helm  ludieator  "  does  this  autnmatiniUy,  hy  night 
or  day.  In  the  approaching  conference  to  be  held  on  life-saving 
apparatus  at  sea  Read's  Helm  Indicator  ought  to  occu]iy  a  front 
rank  place,  bracketed  with  iJarker'sFug-Siguals;  and  then  we  con- 
ceive that  human  iugennity  will  have  done  its  utiuoat  to  avoid 
collisions  at  hcu.  Hut  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 
His  racy  humour,  Eiccurate  memory  and  cnthumasm  made  him  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  his  shrewd  remarks  with  his  graphic 
accounts  of  his  adventures  hy  Hood  and  field  were  not  unworthy 
of  Captain  Marryat's  pen.  His  devotion  to  his  old  officers  was 
intense,  and  he  enjoyed  their  goodwill  and  esUjem  in  return. 

When  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  tVal  Cemetery, 
on  the  23rd  day  of  August,  the  coffin  was  covered  by  the  L'uioa 
Jack,  meet  pall  for  sucli  a  true  sailor.  This  tlag,  the  gift  of  a 
friend,  Lieulenaut,  now  Culonel  Whalley,  commanding  tbe  4th  bat- 
talion King's  Own  Royal  Lancaster  liegintent,  was  givt^n  to  Mr. 
Reail  upon  hia  leaving  Morecambe  Bay  coast-guard  station,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  was  much  valued  by  him.  It  was  his 
particular  wish  that  he  should  he  borne  beneath  it  to  his  grave. 
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His  pall-bearers  wore  the  present  writer,  with  wbom  he  had  served 
in  H.M.S.  PrinreMtt  lioya}  as  coxswain  of  hia  launch  ;  Captain 
Charles  Pt;rcv  BuBhe,  who  baJ  been  hia  last  coinmaiidinK-"fficcr; 
and  two  chief  officers  of  ooast-giiard,  Messrs.  Sa^'ers  and  Mahouey. 
Peace  he  to  his  anhes. 

He  lea\*es  a,  widow  ami  faniily  to  inoiim  his  loss ;  and  we  may 
here  remark  that  though  Mr.  Koad's  iuventioii  brouf^ht  him  much 
praise  and  lionour,  yet  he  derived  very  little  pecuniary  profit 
from  it :  lutKhl  not.  tht!refore,  the  Lords  CoinmissioDers  represent 
to  the  Treasury  that  in  this  uniqur  catr  his  full  peueiou  might  be 
e-ontiniied  to  his  widow,  who  is  spai*sely  emlowed  with  the  goods  of 
this  world  ? 

Upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Read's  being  promoted  from  the  Rhyl 
station  to  the  charge  of  the  Lytham  station  his  friends  and 
fellow- town ij men  presented  him  with  a  liandsome  regulation  sword 
and  belt,  who,  as  tho  C^imenm  IleniU  puts  it,  "  wished  to  mark 
their  sense  of  his  repeated  acts  of  bravery  and  devotion  in  lending  a 
willing  hand  to  succour  the  shipwrecked  and  distressed.*' 

T.  Batty,  Ewp,  of  Liverpool,  in  pre^nting  the  sword,  said,  "  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  and 
honour  to  whom  lumour  is  due.  If  we  linger  over  the  pages  of 
liistori'  we  tind  that  the  tnie-born  Briton  displays  huroiam  and 
bravery  in  early  life  ;  it  clings  to  hitn  from  youth  to  manhno<l,  from 
manhood  to  the  grave  ;  this  fact  can  be  proved  by  the  medals  and 
decorations  that  gleam  on  his  manly  breust,  and  well  bave  Ihuse 
honours  been  won  ;  and  luKt,  though  not  leaKt,  his  volunteering  his 
services  together  with  the  erew  of  tlie  Lytham  life-boat  in  saving 
the  live*  of  twenty-one  souls,  the  crew  of  ship  Anne  E.  Hoo|«jr, 
wreeked  on  the  Horse  Bank,  off  Lytham.  It  is  sm-h  men  as  brave 
and  gallant  friend  Head  that  has  raised  Old  Kngland  to  her  present 
piunaele  of  might  and  glory.  We  are  glad  he  has  been  recently 
promoted  to  a  higher  station  at  Lytham  ;  but  we  regret  Ins  depar- 
ture, for  we  always  found  him  a  good  neighbour — a  man  of  high 
integrity,  with  an  extensive  mind,  and  a  iKrnevolent  heart.  Then 
is  it  not  fitting  that  we  should  present  him  with  this  handsome 
sword  which  1  hold  in  uiy  hand,  as  a  small  token  of  regard  and  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  ho  is  held  by  the  whole  of  Ibis  large 
assemblage,  the  inhiibitant-s  of  Prestatyn  and  neighbourhood."  The 
following  is  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  sword : — 

"  Presented  to  Mr.  George  Itead,  in  charge  of  Lytham  station,  by 
the  inhabitants  and  friends  on  leaving  Prestatyn,  in  recognition  of 
private  worth  and  uoble  bravery." 
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In  re^nl  tn  Mr.  Knad's  Helm  Indicator,  he  was  rcqiieBted  to  ^ve 
a  leclurt'  on  it  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall, 
and  at  its  close  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  NicoIhuii.  Burt.,  C.B.,  the 
Chairman,  thus  exproBscd  himself — '*  I  wUt,  in  your  names,  thank 
Mr.  Read  for  the  very  iiiRenioufl  apparatus  he  has  hi-oiight  before 
U8.  Wl-  are  all  awaits,  at  least  those  who  navigate  ships  are,  that  it  is 
a  great  desiduratiiin  to  be  able  to  know  wlmt  the  ehip  you  are  meeting 
is  almut  to  do.  If  yon  could  hv  always  ci^rtain  that  she  wonld  put 
her  helm  the  right  way,  then  I  think  that  many  CMlIinione  that  now 
take  place  would  be  avoided.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  many 
collisions  would  be  avoided  if  we  had  some  simpler  apparatus 
Buch  as  Mr.  Read  has  biouyht  before  us." 

There  are  also  teslimoiiialK  from  Admirals  Bir  William  R.  Meuds, 
K.C.B. ;  Sii-  Francis W.  Kullivan,  K.C.B. ;  Sir  Ridiard  V.Hamilton, 
K.C.B. ;  from  Sir  Iiuke  Seniitliel,  (latp>  manaser  of  Royal  Mail 
Packets;  Captain  J.  A.  Boxer,  late  Harbour- Master  at  Folkestone; 
the  Superintendent  of  Marine  Service  Asaociation,  Liverpool:  and 
from  many  others  of  professional  reputation  :  whilst  the  Trinity 
and  Cinc|ue  Port  Pilots  expreaned  their  oiiinion  as  follows  : — 

"  We,  the  undorsiguod  Trinity  and  Cinque  Port  Pilots,  having 
examined  your  '  ITplm  Indicator,'  •krA  unanimous  in  onr  opinion 
that  it  is  the  moist  elBcient  and  practicable  invention,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  present  system  of  lights,  ever  brought  before  the 
public  for  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea,  as  it  is  at  once  tririing 
in  its  cost,  simple  in  its  working,  and  not  easily  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  that  it  ean  be  pl«<;*'d  at  the  '  fore-stay  '  or  any  other 
convenient  place  when  there  is  not  sufficient  room  between  the 
fore-yard  and  the  mast-hetul  light.  We  are  sure  that  your  inven- 
tion must  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all  practical  men  as 
the  one  thing  long  needed,  for  by  the  mere  movement  of  the  helm 
you  at  om-e  communicate  your  intentions  to  any  approaching  ship, 
which  farrt  must  materially  reduce  the  risk  of  collisions. 

"  We  sincerely  wish  your  invention  the  success  it,  in  our  opinion, 
so  richly  merits,  ami  trust  that  we  shall  sliorlly  sue  it  added  to  tho 
present  system  of  lights." 

Copv  of  a  REsoLi'TmN  pasaed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  Directors  of  the  Dover  Sailors'  Home,  ai  which  a  number 
of  nautical  and  scientific  gentlemen  were  present,  a  model  of 
Mr.  Read's  invention  having  been  examined,  John  Cow,  Ksq., 
in  the  chair  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  pi-inciple  of  Mr.  Read's 
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inv4?ntion  is  snand  and  prftcticftWe,  as  far  as  steamships  are  <;on- 
cpmeri,  ami  that  with  some  uiotlificatiou  it  may  possibly  bt*  applied 
with  effett  to  sailing  vessels.  The  lucutiiifj  cauiiot  but  resjiect fully 
recommend  the  serious  consideration  nf  the  invention  to  the  B<hii'i1 
of  Trade  for  general  aduplion  by  Britisl]  Bhippiug." 

He  received  the  thanks  of  the  LordH  Ouiutnisaioners  of  the  Ad' 
miralty  for  the  aid  lie  and  his  erew  n-ndored  to  the  KuKHiaa 
fri^te  SrrtlajM,  when  she  sot  on  the  Goodwin  Sands.  We  close 
tbia  notiw  with  tiro  oat  of  many  testimoniiils  of  his ;  the  first 
ift  from  the  Collector  of  Custonie  at  Deal,  and  the  second  is  the 
last  official  communication  he  received  from  the  Admiralty;  they 
both  apenh  for  themst'lves,  and  need  no  word  of  L-orameiit  from 
our  pen. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifj-inR  to  the  zeal  and  activity 
invariably  displayed  by  Mr.  George  Read  iu  the  performance 
of  his  important  duties  as  Chief  Officer  of  CoaHt-guard  at  Deal, 
in  which  I  Iiave  tbiind  his  co-opfration  most  useful  iu  che<:kiiig  the 
malpractices  uf  boatmen  and  wreckers  and  in  securing  the  due 
delivery  to  nie  of  derelict  property.  Mr.  6.  Reail's  place  will  not 
be  easily  titled  at  this  station. 

*'  (Signed)        .John  J.  Heap, 

"  Collector  of  Custours  and 

"  Custom  House,  Deal,  "  Becoiver  of  Wreck. 

"7th  Fobmary,  187(>.'* 
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ANCK    like  &  dervish,  and  yell  like  a  lunatic, 
dear  boy." 

The  suggestion  came  from  O'Donovaii  of 
the  Daily  News,  as  we  were  hurrying  down 
the  now  exceptionally  brilliant  Alameda  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  a  liepublican 
victory,  which  was  to  be  signalized  not  only 
hy  an  ilhimination  with  many-coloured  Ja^ianeae  lanterns  .in  the 
prineijiai  atreets,  but  by  a  "Toro  Fuego,"  or  "Fire  Bull."  in  the 
Plaza  de  la  ConBtitucion.  Ttiis.  be  it  nnderstood,  is  a  curious 
construction,  the  body,  a  sort  of  long  wicker  basket,  is  filled  with 
fireworks;  to  supply,  not  only  the  wants  of  the  fore-legs  (i.e.,  a 
man  wearing  the  uask  of  an  infuriated  Toro),  but  thoijc  of  the 
hind-legs  too,  which  are  represented  by  yet  another  lord  of 
creation,  whose  artificial  tail  ])rotrudes  erect  from  bttweeti  his 
Bhouldcrs,  the  whole  is  diBguiswi  by  flowing  drapery  from  which 
the  extremities  only  emerge.  Bo  far  so  good,  but  alas,  on  this 
great  occasion  the  fireworks  were  conspicuouB  by  their  absence, 
and  thus,  the  sham  bulUtight,  which  the  people  had  crowded 
together  in  thousands  to  see,  had  to  be  vaguely  postponed  till  the 
next  victory.  It  was  at  this  moment  of  supreme  (liK«]>poiiitmont, 
when  sadder,  though  certainly  not  wiser,  the  crowd  were  about  to 
disperse  to  seek  pleasure  elsewhere,  that  O'Donovau,  ever  to  the 
fore  in  an  emergency,  made  use  of  the  remarkable  words  with 
which  I  have  opened  thi«  cliapter. 

*'  Dance  like  a  dervish,  and  yell  like  a  lunatic,  dear  boy ;  the 
poor  people  of  San  Sebastian  muHtn't  be  disappointed." 

What  in  the  world  did  he  expect  ?  Weie  we  to  take  the  head 
and  tail  of  tbu  ofTendiug,  and  constitute  ourselves  a  sort  of  Tcru 
Fuego  without  thu  squibs''  I  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  aa  to  what 
that  erratic  brain  was  conceiving.  As  quick  an  thought  he  tied  a 
knot  in  his  handkorchic-f  a.nd  proceeded,  in  the  most  approved 
juggleresque  fashion,  to  drive  back  the  expectant  multitude,  who, 
seeing  that  something  was  astir,  tiocked  and  gazed  jii  open- 
mouthed  wonder  around  us,  josthng  each  other  in  their  excited 
efforts  to  get  a  gUnipKe  of  the  two  Jn/jteem  in  the  centre  of  the  huge 
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oirole  they  had  formed.  Escajie,  had  we  wished  it,  would  have 
been  iiiiposBihk,  the  die  was  caBt. 

'■  A  jig,  dear  boy,  iin  Irish  jin  ;  it 's  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
to  pacify  the  cravings  of  a  disappointed  people." 

In  a  momciit  he  liad  supigested  au  appropriate  air  to  the  band* 
mauler,  and  the  imxi  O'Donovaii  waa  wildly  revolving  and 
tdirickin^  in  true  Hibernian  fashion,  wliilo  I,  dntei'minod  to  pliiy 
my  part  too,  and  not,  certainly  not,  itnder^taiultng  the  jig  proper, 
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indnlged  in  a  tcrpRichnrean  effort  which  was  more  fantastic  than 
correct ;  so,  from  time  to  time  as  that  Emerald  Islander  displayed 
really  exyuisite  skill  in  the  Ittjitinmte  dance,  was  my  riiniiiiig 
aceompaniiiieiit  no  duubt  looked  upon  by  many  as  E>omcthing  quite 
dc  Tufitrnr  at  tho  Court  of  St.  Jamen. 

Never  was  a  jij^  daiict'd  with  such  mad  enthusiaBm,  and  never 
had  we,  either  of  na,  had  surh  an  appreciativi^  audience ;  the  yells 
and  sorearae  of  laughter,  the  frantic  applause  which  echoed 
throughout  the  Plaza  as  again  and  again  we  M-ere  vociferously 
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encored,  was,  to  nay  the  least  of  it,  ancoiirat^ng.  Sheer  exhautjUoD 
at  length  PompcU'ed  iis  to  make  our  final  bow.  th*-  piviple  who  had 
come  to  see  tht>  Toro  I'uego  being  well  stttiafied  with  the,  to  them, 
far  more  novel  experience  of  an  Trifih  jig. 

Tlie  evening,  however,  of  our  successes  at  Seo  D*Urgel  ended 
less  pleasantly  than  it  began. 

In  a  bye  t^tret^t  we  wern  jostled  by  some  Kcpublican  Holdiera. 
who  wcro  drunk  with  more  than  victory,  and  who,  for  reafiona  beat 
known  to  theinBelveH.  to<ik  O'Donovan  and  myself  for  Carlint 
sympathisers.  Thi-  Fhtilij  .%>«■»,  however,  was  not  to  bo  easily 
trilled  with,  and  we  both  remonstrated  with  no  little  energy. 

'*  Down  with  tlie  CiirliKt  .s[)iei>,"  was  the  retort  we  mt-t  with,  till 
affrtirs  waxing  warmer,  one  burly  fellow  making  furiously  for 
CHonovan,  received  a  blow  which  sent  him  reeling  Imck  amongst 
his  comrades.  Instantly  the  ncriinmage  became  general,  though 
unequal ;  indeed,  it  cau  tmly  have  been  the  tistic  reputation  of 
Britishers,  which,  for  some  little  time  enabled  two,  active  it  is 
true,  but  anything  but  Herculean  individuals  to  keep  so  many  at 
bay  ;  the  actual  weight  of  numbers  however,  was  not  enough  for 
them,  for  they  were  not  long  in  bringing  the  butt  ends  of  their 
muskets  into  play. 

Being  totally  imnrraod  and  heilged  in  on  every  side  by  the  crowd 
that  had  liy  thiH  time  gatlierid  around,  we  soon  fell  victims  to 
their  brutality,  not  however  before  we  had  showered  blows  on  the 
attacking  party  all  round.  O'Donovan  was  the  first  to  fall,  struck 
down  by  a  musket  butt  at  my  feet,  and  then  all  was  oblivion  ;  I 
knew  nothing  more  till  the  night-watch,  a  Sereno.  Hashed  his 
lantern  in  my  face  to  aseertaiii  If  I  were  dead  or  alive.  I  well 
remember  looking  up  at  him  and  gazing  rouud  me  in  that  dark 
doserted  street,  for  st^veral  hoars  must  hare  elapsed.  1  Boon 
realized  that  I  was  alone. 

"  Mea  purdidii  amigo,"  tsaid  1,  in  Spanish  peculiarly  my  own. 
I  had  lost  my  frienrl ;  O'Ponovan  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The 
Sereno,  supposing  I  wai^  anxious  about  my  cap,  whicli  was  niistung, 
proceeded  to  search  for  it  in  vain.  At  length,  having  succeeded  in 
getting  from  me  the  addrens  at  which  I  was  staying,  lie  4Uisist«d 
me  to  rise  from  the  gutter,  and  proceeded  to  guide  me  back  to  my 
door,  for  I  was  far  too  dazed,  battered  and  bruised,  to  have  reached 
it  unaided. 

The  next  day,  though  my  head  pained  me  terribly,  and  was 
much  swollen  from  its  contact  with  that  Republican  rifle,  I  woa 
otherwise     sufficiently     recovered     to     inquire     and    search    for 
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O'Donovau.  After  qiul-Ii  circunihicutioii,  I  at  length  discovered 
him  languiBliing  in  a  anrt  of  rnllar  used  as  a  RlauRliter-hoiise  for 
Bhoop  and  Ruats.  tlie  skins  of  which  were  taniied  and  mode  into 
military  a«contrf-ments.  It  was  a  lonesome  shamble  into  which 
thoy  haJd  thrown  my  poor  battered  frLeiid.  I  was  thankful  how- 
ever, to  find  he  had  coint*  lu  his  tienaes.  thoui^h  he  was  still  unahle 
to  move  withimt  nsfiistjuice.  Thi?  I  8|MMidily  aecurod,  whoreupon 
we  ma<le  our  way  to  an  ambulaucf-,  wherb  his  wounds  were  care- 
fully dressed.  Tho  only  reason  for  my  not  havinfj  been  similarly 
treated  was  that,  fwirinK  O'Donovan  had  had  a  fatal  Mow,  tbey 
had  carried  him  off  »o  that  his  end  might  not  be  inquired  into 
immediately,  whereas  in  my  caao,  showing  signs  of  life,  I  had  been 
left  to  my  own  devices. 

Days  and  vieekt  succeeded  each  other,  each  bringing  incidents 
wherewith  to  ply  the  pictorial  press,  and  swell  the  columns  of 
those  ])apers  to  whinh,  in  tlie  double  capacity  of  war  artist  and 
correspondent.  I  contributed. 

One  evening,  when  replenishing  my  tobacco-pouch,  and  wor- 
shiping at  the  -ihrine  of  beauty  at  a  certain  tobacconist's  in  the 
Alameda,  to  whom  1  have  before  referred.  I  was  subjected  to  a  rude 
awakening  from  Ibone  day-dreaius  which,  at  that  time,  made  the 
heroine  of  that  Biscay  gale  my  bright  particular  atar. 

"Seftor,'"  she  said,  "you  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
Story  of  my  eetcape.  and  I  may  to-night  add  a  little  more  to  that 
interest  by  showing  you  the  chignon  I  wore  on  that  occasion." 

And  with  this  she  produced  IVuui  the  Imu  in  whicli  she  carefully 
kept  it.  the  hairy  appendage  to  which  she  owed  so  much,  made 
all  the  heavier  by  two  bullets,  which  still  rested  in  its  midst ; 
they  had  been  spent  balU  probably,  which  might,  nevertheless, 
with  a  little  more  force,  have  proved  fatal. 

"Indeed,  SeiSor,"  she  went  on,  "I  think  I  may  still  further 
interest  you  when  I  teJl  you  "  (and  she  now  blushed  to  the  root» 
of  her  raven  tresseR)  "  that  the  captain  of  that  coa.sting-jtteamer, 
who,  yoQ  will  remember,  saved  my  life,  and  brought  me  to  shoro 
in  a  Kemi-eonscious  »tate  the  next  morning,  lias  asked  my  hand 
in  marriage,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  teiTors  of  the  siege  and 
the  horrors  of  war  generally,  which  now  surround  ns,  I'm  per- 
haps at  ihis  moment  the  happiest  ^Irl  in  all  San  SebastJnu." 

I  must  confess  that  my  congratulations  were  far  from  gushing, 
not  being  untempered  by  the  fact  that,  however  pleasant  to  her 
thia  bold  sea  captain  might  be,  the  edge  of  my  interest  in  that 
obarming  brunette  was  somewhat  blunted,  and  my  dreams  of 
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but  110  matter :  one  may  be  forgiTen  for  much  in  the  twentiM. 
She  bad,  however,  been  most  ■worthily  won  by  her  sailor  lover, 
whose  heroism  she  was  never  tired  of  cjuoting — how,  at  dawn, 
after  that  memorable  night,  tempest- tossed,  in  an  open  boat,  alone 
in  the  Bay.  she  had  been  rescued  by  liim,  when  death  threatened 
her  on  ah  sides — naturally  it  wan  the  nne  theme  on  which  she 
lored  to  dwell ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  tbe  children  of  that 
Seilura,  if  she  has  any,  have  long  since  learnt  to  prattle  the 
story  of  that  "  Chignon  of  San  Sebastian  "  to  their  little  sweet- 
hearts in  the  Alameda. 
I  have  oftfn  felt  disposed  to  write  an  essay  on  '*  Samj  j'roid," 
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BO  innumerable  and  rcmarltable  have  been  the  instances  I  have 
seen.  It  hau  struck  me  that  many  grow  so  accustomed  to  danger, 
and  arc  so  disposed  to  imagine  themselvtjs  speeially  destined  to  be 
mitouclied,  that,  to  them,  war  is  divested  of  half  ita  terrcrs. 

It  was  a  common  occurrence  to  come  across  several  officers, 
discusBing  the  situation,  hidden  away  by  a  rocky  elevation  which 
formed  a  natural  shelter-truuch,  tUe  gtip&  in  which  were  tilled  with 
sandbagH — as  in  my  sketch — -smoking  cigarettes  and  cliatting 
away  as  complacently  trn  though  in  their  luess-roonits  at  Madrid. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  only  tlieir  sitting  position  which  saves  them  ; 
at  any  moment  one  may  rise,  and  fall  aa  easy  a  victim  to  Carlist 
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bullets  as  be  has  who  has  just  rL-e](td  backwards  from  the  parapet 
into  the  arms  of  death,  a  few  paces  off:  yet,  do  you  suppose  that 
this  tor  a  uiomt'ut  ynters  their  bends  as  applying  to  themselves  ? 

It  -was  when  passing  some  such  gtrcups  as  this  when  at  the 
advanced  posts  ono  dity  that  our  convergation  naturally  turned  on 
that  curious  uonchalnnce  bej^otteu  of  custom — that  is,  of  course, 
by  men  who  are,  in  some  sense,  born  soldiers  to  begin  with,  and 
which  led  to  0' Donovan's  exclaiming  : 

"Look!  Montagu.  Vo  you  nee  that  statuetitiue  creature  stand- 
ing over  there  quietly  taking  in  tho  Carlist  positions '/  Who  on 
earth  can  he  be?  Share,  and  It's  no  officer  who  would  expose 
biuiKelf  so  needlessly  no  matt«r  how  mneh  tang  fmid  he  was 
capable  of." 

"Eh,  mon !  bul  he's  a  cool  fish  that,"  fiaid  Aytouu,  as,  con- 
tinuing our  way,  we  Haw  on  the  gradual  slope,  which  was  capped 
by  the  fort  of  Orinmcndi,  a  tall  meditative  figure,  exiioaed  to  the 
scattered  Carlist  fire  which  his  presence  naturally  attracted. 
"  I  'IJ  bet  a  baubee  he 's  doon  in  a  minute." 

As  he  ppoke  the  meditative  one  turned  ami  descemled  into  the 
road  up  which  we  were  going. 

"  It  must  be  the  veery  dcevil  himself,  for  I  'm  sure  tlie  deevil 
is  the  veritable  generalissimo  of  civil  war." 

"  Too  young  for  the  Wandering  Jew,''  said  O'l>ouovan,  joining 
in;  "but  hero  he  comes." 

A  bpnd  in  the  mountain  path  brouglit  us  face  to  face. 

It  was  Slaule  the  miHantUrope. 

"  They  must  be  awfully  deficient  in  aiming-drill ;  1  've  given 
them  every  opportunity,  goodness  knows." 

The  voice  was  sepulchral,  the  sunken  eyes  and  hollow  oheek- 
bonos  lending  emphasis  to  tlie  distkppoiutmont  from  whieli  it  was 
evident  he  suffered. 

*'  Look  here,"  he  wont  on,  showing  ua  the  remains  of  an  ugly 
vonnd  on  the  back  of  his  hand.  "  Been  out  through  the  whole 
campaign  and  have  only  this  to  show  for  it." 

"  Thie>  is  un  unexpected  pleasure.  We  haven't  met  ainco  we 
parted  at  Iran,"  I  said,  turning  to  him. 

"  Unexpected  disappointment — to  mt",*'  said  he  of  the  doleful 
dumps.  "I^o  you  forget  what  I  told  you  at  Behohie"?  Haven't  I 
as  much  right  to  a  hobby,  which  harms  no  one  save  myself,  as  a 
Tegetarian  has  to  Uve  exclusively  on  split  peas  or  Brussels'  sprouts. 
Remember,  a  man  with  an  unsatisUed  hobby  is  a  man  with  a 
grievance,  and  a  man  with  a  grievance  is  just  sucb  an  unenviable 
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bore  as — wull,  as  1  am.  Wiil  I  go  up  to  Oriamcudi  ?  Certainly 
not ;  it  'b  not  part  of  my  suheinu  to  keep  iinncceKsarily  under 
cover.  T  'm  going  down  to  Hnrnani  now ;  fine  open  country  all 
the  way.  1  've  a  weakness  for  drawing  the  enemy's  fire  ;  I  can  do 
no  more,  surely." 

"Hope  to  see  you,  nevertheless,  in  Sau  Sebastian  to-night," 
shouted  O'Doauvau  as  our  morbid  friend  turned  off  towards  the 
village  which  lay  in  tin?  hollow  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

'■  Hope  not,"  saiti  he,  as  he  diaappeareil  amongst  the  bruah- 
wood. 

By  this  time  we  had  nearly  reached  our  destination;  a  sharp 
ascent  and  we  should  be  in  Oriamuudi,  a  shelterud  position 
curiously  defended  by  guns  of  very  mixed  calibre,  dating  some 
of  them  as  far  bai^k  as  the  middle  of  last  century.  Our  daily 
l^regri nations  could  hardly  extend  fartlter  than  this,  since  the 
country  beyond  was  alive  with  Carlists. 

"  Keep  your  heads  well  down  !  "  said  the  officer  as  we  entered  ; 
with  which  goijd  a<lvice  we  all  prouiplly  ducked  luul  made  rapid 
striilcH  as  we  passed  the  embrasures,  wliere  those,  for  the  most 
part,  antiquated  guns  wero  Idnxing  away  at  the  enemy.  Strang* 
to  say,  at  this  point  Aytoun  was  seized  with  an  inspiration,  as  he 
put  it — a  fit  of  madness  from  our  point  of  view — -for,  as  quick  as 
thought,  he  sprang  on  to  tlie  parapet,  and  sat  there  as  com- 
placently as  if  on  a  five-barred  gate,  his  legs  dangling  in  air,  an 
aggravating  butt  for  CarliHt  bullets. 

"  Ell,  but  that  fellow  's  right,  I  "lu  sure  He  is,"  said  Aytoun,  quite 
tialroly,  in  his  strong  Scotch  accent ;  "  aiming-drill  in  not  a  Carlist 
aceotnplishTuent." 

For  several  minutes  lie  drew  a  rattling  fusilade  from  the  scmb 
below,  then  rejoined  us  under  cover,  with  the  remark,  that  he 
never  had  thought  Carlist  marksmen  worthy  of  their  salt. 

That  evening  we  returned  to  Hun  tSebastian  with  an  officer  who 
had  just  boen  relieved,  and  when  we  descended  from  the  fort,  his 
quiet,  unconcerned  demeanour,  as  we  attracted  Carlist-  fire  befor« 
wo  got  under  cover  below  in  the  main  road,  was,  f  remember,  most 
enviable.  Calm,  courteous,  utterly  indifferent-  to  the  ping  of  the 
passing  bullets  wliich  whistled  around  us,  he  was  cool  as  the 
proverbial  cucumber,  while  1,  for  one,  was  devoutly  hoping  for 
the  protection  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  secure. 

**  See."  said  he,  as  we  at  last  reached  an  old  wall  which  hid  us 
for  a  short  distance.  efTectually  from  the  enemy :  '*  They  are 
waiting  for  us  to  emei'ge  again  into  the  open  at  the  other  end." 
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On  arriviug  there  he  told  us  to  remain  concealed,  while  he  drew 
their  fire.  To  do  thtt>  he  (Stepped  bejoiid  our  Hholter,  and  iiuickly 
drew  hiifik  (tgaiu,  the  spattering  on  the  other  side  of  thf  wall 
Bliowiiig  the  danger  to  whiph  he  had  exposed  liiinself,  and  how 
they  were  on  the  qui  rive,  as  he  had  said,  for  ua. 

"  Eh,  but  that  »•(«  smart  of  thnm  !  "  said  Aytoun  ;  and  he  waa 
about  to  try  the  experiment  himself,  had  not  the  officer  declared 
that,  though  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  pertiuiially,  he 
waH  reBponsililo  for  the  safety  of  othera,  and  thuR,  quietly  but 
firmly,  prevented  him. 

Strange  though  it  may  aeem,  memories  of  those  vicisHitiidos 
come  back  through  a  long  vista  of  years,  pleasurably  enough ; 
perhaps  again  one  hi*h  through  the  tcse-folourcd  glanses  of  youth, 
or  its  picturesquencHH  Bpruigs  up  to  the  exclusion  altogether  of 
those  sensations  of  impending  death,  which,  being  human,  we 
must  all  then  have  felt  at  the  time  more  or  less,  however  loath  we 
were  to  admit  it.  Again,  the  mind's  eye  being  artiutic  may  make 
Bome  differnnc(!,  each  incident  preeenting  itsclt'  aa  a  dintiuct  picture 
on  the  tablets  of  time,  painted  by  that  luminous  paint  of  re- 
membrance wliich  casts  no  shadowa.  There,  lazily  smoking  his 
cigarette  behind  an  unlimbcred  gun,  is  a  muleteer  guide,  awaiting 
orders  from  the  olficers  of  that  tiarticular  post  to  which  he  is 
attached  ;  in  his  faded  velvet  jacket  and  tarnishod  enihellitihments, 
the  very  embodiment  of  what  a  Hpanish  mountaineer  should  be. 
Again,  occasionally,  liavhig  crept  down  from  some  up-coiuilry 
village  home,  a  ministering  angel  would  appear,  who,  having 
nothing  better  to  give,  came  heavy  laden  with  a  pitcher  of  clear, 
cold  spring  wat«r,  wherewith  to  refresh  those  thirsty  soals  who 
were  fighting  lier  battles  at  the  front. 

Ah!  there  are  aorae  of  tliose  dead  men's  muskets  being  carried  to 
the  rear  to  which  I  have  already  made  reference,  and  which  supply 
all  too  often  grave  material  for  one's  jjencil.  While  Cupid,  having 
urept  Into  an  euvuloiie,  i»  transQxed  by  a  bayonet  and  gallantly 
carried  by  a  comrade  to  someone's  sweetheart  in  the  town, 
affording  an  oiiportunity  for  tlm  glorification  of  lliat  military 
Mercury  who,  in  all  the  excitement  of  war,  finds  time  to  interest 
himself  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  Nor  must  we  forget,  if  we  be  np  by 
times  iu  the  morning,  to  look  out  for  the  bold  trooper  who  may 
generally  he  met  with  returning  frouL  a  foraging  expedition  with  a 
hare  or  a  duck  (not  neces^rily  a  wild  one)  or  a  brace  of  smaller 
birds  wherewitli  to  ad<l  zest  to  the  Major's  breakfast  or  his  own ; 
thus  from  day  to  day  the  pages  of  my  sketch-book  were  stocked 
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with  incidents,  some  few  of  which,  with  a  now  of  giving  ray  readers 
an  iflea  of  everv-day  lifo  at  the  front,  I  here  reproduce. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  reuiind  me  uf  uu  occasion  on  which 
I  was  very  nearly  reapousilile  for  the  deatli  of  many  good  men  and 
true,  who  might  htivo  been  hurled  into  eternity  through  my 
instrumentality,  liad  circumstances  admitted  of  my  gratifying  a 
passing  whim. 

On  many  occaeions  had  I  rlde»  offered  me  in  passiug,  that  I 
might  (for  a  peseta  or  two  of  course  i  have  a  tfhot  at  the  Carlists, 
a  nol.  uncommon  invitation  to  non-comhatantR  on  tho  war-path. 
But  let  me  hasten  to  asHnre  you,  that  if  in  thii>  matter  those  rough- 
and-ready  soldiers  thought  more  of  the  wherewithal  to  piirehace 
aguardioute  than  of  human  life,  I  did  not,  and  that  I  never  dreamt 
till  now  of  exchanging  ahots  with  the  enemy,  and  ho  being  ahle 
to  unworthily  record  active  service  with  the  Kepiiblican  troops  ; 
but  there  watt  a  certain  hatterj'  where  similar  inducements  had 
aUo  been  held  out,  and  where,  since  they  had  been  pounding  away 
for  some  considerable  time  without  doiug  any  damage  whatever, 
I  waH,  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  within  an  aco  of  causing  a  catas- 
trophe. 

The  gim,  as  I  approached,  had  just  been  ro-sightcd  ;  the  officer  in 
command,  with  a  laxity  which  often  exiatod,  was  elsewhere.  On 
my  arriving  at  the  tipot.  a  gunner,  who  knew  me,  intimated  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  fur  distinguishing  myself  in  big  gun  prac- 
tice. Of  this  I  hastened  to  avail  myself;  but  happily  T  was  too 
late,  the  gun  was  discharged  before  I  arrived  ;  it  proved  to  be  the 
first  successful  shot  which  for  some  considerable  time  had  been 
fired,  as  was  evident  by  an  almost  simxiltaneons  explosion  in  the 
Carlii^t  lines ;  nothing  less  indeed  than  the  shattering  to  atoms 
of  a  powder  magazine,  which  spread  death  and  dismay  on  all  sides. 
With  our  field-glaBses  it  was  easy  to  note  the  terrible  end  to  which 
that  Bliell  had  been  discharged  ;  writhing  and  twirling  about  in 
the  agonies  of  death  in  all  directions  were  those  unfortunate 
victims  who  yet  Hved,  while  others  who  wore  motionless  told  too 
plainly  how  death  had  spart^d  theiu  the  sufferiags  the  others  were 
enduring.  Curiously  enough  1  had  felt  su  convinced  from  what  I 
had  previously  seen  and  heard  of  the  harmleHH  eflforts  of  the 
gunners  in  this  pai-ticular  case,  that  I  supposed  the  same  fraternal 
Bcntimente  actuated  them  which  the  men  in  the  gun-boat  on  the 
Bidassoa  previously  assured  me  they  had  felt,  when  they  so 
arranged  that  shells,  on  both  sides,  always  ftdl  juat  short  of  the 
mark  ;  hajipily,  however,  I  was  too  late,  and  so  spared,  what  would 
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always  have  otherwise  been  to  me  the  appalling  rofiection  that  of 

having  beon,   at  least  mechanically,   instrumental  in  spreading 

death  broadcast. 

♦  *  *         ■  * 

Oda  evening,  just  an  tho  sinking  sun  had  left  its  afterglow  on  the 
hill-toiiit  and  the  purple  shadows  in  the  valleys  had  begun  io 
intensify,  I  had  a  memorable  experionco  on  returning  to  San 
Sebastian  with  fotn-  batteries  of  ftnillery. 

It  appeared  the  Carlista  had  got  wind  of  our  movemeuta.  (or  we 
could  bet'  them  concunlratiug  omiuuusly  along  a  range  of  hills 
which  immediately  commanded  our  positioii.  Once  in  marching 
order  we  set  off  slowly  at  tirst,  since  no  shots  eamc  to  qnicken  onr 
pace ;  presently,  however,  a  long  unprotected  gap  which  we  had  to 
paes  olTercd  temptations  too  strong  for  those  Carlists  to  resist.  A 
rattling  irregular  fire  groetpd  um  ap  wo  emerged  from  cover,  the 
immt'diato  effect  being  to  throw  us  into  considerable  disorder,  since 
belching  forth  through  the  gathering  darkness  it  took  us  aback  not 
a  little,  our  uneven  route  over  precipitous  rocks  adding  considerably 
to  Iho  terrors  of  the  wituation.  We  were  soon,  however,  again 
under  cover,  when  oar  Bide,  from  behind  barricades  of  6andbags> 
blazed  away  at  the  Carlists,  in  return  with  persistent  energy.  The 
tKittght  and  the  excitement  deepened  simultaneously,  the  glow  on 
those  placid  mu^iestic  hills  grew  fainter  and  fainter  still,  j-et  was  it 
dear  enough  for  the  enemy  to  distinguish  cm'  movements,  and  be 
ready  to  take  ns  again  in  ilank  at  the  next  exposed  Kjrot.  Our  pai-e 
increased  to  a  hiuid.gallop  as  we  threaded  our  way,  headed  by  an 
experienced  guide,  round  that  tortuous  dangerous  mountain  path 
in  the  direction  of  Siui  Sebastian. 

Mounted  ou  a  more  than  ordinarily  stubborn  mule  1  crushed 
forward  with  the  rest;  it  was  like  "Polo"  on  the  war-path  to 
experience  thiit  rough  and  tumble  scrimmage,  ea<*li  ducking  as  he 
went  to  get  well  to  tho  fore.  '*  The  dovil  take  the  hindmost,"  was 
engraven  ou  every  face  as  with  dogged  determination  each  strove  to 
hold  his  own  on  that  narrow  road  against  the  rest  who  were 
crushing,  screaming,  yelling,  and  swearing  ruund  about  him.  As 
we  went  furtlier  we  fared  worse,  several  men  were  unhorsed, 
several  horses  wounded,  and  one  or  two  artillerymen  killeil,  so  that 
when  we  had  t«i  ftuic  the  greatest  unprotected  gap,  before  descending 
abruptly  into  the  town,  our  excitement  knew  no  bounds. 

True,  our  side  protected  vvliat  had  become  a  disorganized  retreat 
splendidly,  sending  their  lead  as  far  as  one  could  judge  straight 
home  into   the  CarUst  ranks  ;   but  they,  ou  thu  other  hand,  wore 
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not  idle  as  we  knew  to  our  cost,  now  that  in  full  view,  trusting 
only  to  the  fleetness  of  our  horses  and  mules,  we  galloped  after  that 
sturdy  guide,  who  waved  a  long  ashen  staff  over  his  sombrero, 
yelling  at  the  same  time  to  us  to  keep  together  and  follow  him 
closely.  What  would  have  happened  had  we  lost  that  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  I  know  not ;  and  really,  judging  from  the 
reception  they  gave  us  from  their  vantage  point  the  other  side 
of  that  precipitous  gorge,  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  the  record 
of  killed  and  wounded  was  not  much  greater.  Order  there  was 
nona  Those  great  lumbering  field-pieces  reeled  first  to  one  side 
then  the  other  over  the  uneven  ground  ;  one  could  picture  all  too 
plainly  how  one  might  at  any  moment  have  been  hurled  into  the 
abyss  below.  Officers  and  men  strained  alike  every  nerve  to  follow 
closely  in  the  wake  of  that  gaunt  weather-beaten  bespangled 
mountaineer  who  staff  in  hand  still  led  the  van. 

Look !  down  below  through  the  gathering  mists  may  be  seen 
the  twinkling  lights  of  San  Hebastian,  and  as  that  disjointed  troop 
hurry  onwards  they  become  every  moment  more  distinct;  farms 
and  houses  are  now  more  frequent.  Scared  villagers  rush  out  only  to 
rush  in  again  in  terror  as  we  dash  past,  till  at  last,  finding  ourselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  Carlist  bullets,  panting,  breathless,  we  rein  in, 
scoring  yet  another  of  those  narrow  escapes  which  are  pleasanter 
far  to  remember  than  experience. 

I  had  to  pass  through  the  Alameda  to  get  to  my  quarters  (of 
which,  by  the  way,  a  fortnight  afterwards  not  a  brick  was  left 
intact),  and  in  doing  so  I  met  O'Donovan,  who  had  just  returned 
fi-om  St.  Marcos,  near  which  an  engagement  had  during  the  day 
taken  place. 

"  We  seem  both  to  have  been  in  the  thick  of  it,"  he  remarked, 
noting  my  grimy  jaded  appearance,  as  I  did  his. 

"Indeed  I've  had  an  experience  that  will  interest  you;  the 
knight  of  the  rueful  countenance  whom  we  met  at  Oriamendi 
the  other  day — Maule,  I  mean — was  with  me  ;  he  at  least  should 
be  happy  now  ;  he  has  achieved  the  one  great  object  of  his  ambition 
at  last,  poor  fellow  !  " 

"How?" 

"  He  was  killed  by  my  side  this  morning.  We  were  a  little 
removed  from  the  main  body,  and  I  was  persuading  him  to  seek 
slidter,  when  the  Cnrlists  opened  fire  upon  us,  and  the  next 
instant  he  sprang  into  the  air  and  fell  dead,  shot  through  the 
heart,  at  my  feet.  Evidently  the  bullet  has  not  been  cast  which  is 
to  give  me  mt/  quietus. 
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"Poor  Maulo!  h.  queer  iniHantbrope,  who,  having  liveil  to  dio, 
may  have  now  died  to  live  iii  Home  other  planet,  where  his  pectiUiir 
predelictions  will  be  better  undorstood." 

"I  witth  I  cotitd  have  unravelled  the  myateriouB  ittory  oE  his 
previous  life,"  aaid  O'Douovau.  "  It  can  havit  been  iki  <irdinary 
circiiiu stances  which  made  him  court  death  so  eagerly ;  howtver, 
wo  shall  nttver  know  that  now." 

Oddly  euoiigh,  however,  that  strange  atory  was  revealed  to  me 
within  two  j-carn  of  his  death,  and  under  euch  Ycry  {leculJar 
circLunstcbnces  thai,  when  in  the  course  uf  coming  events  I 
relate  to  you  what  trariH|)ired,  you  will  be  inclined  to  say  with 
me  that  fact  is  indeed  Htran>;er  tlian  fiction.  He  waH  certninly 
not  iL  man  wht)  }ia«l  ingratiated  himneif  with  any  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  come  in  contact ;  but  still,  the  very  mysterioiian^s 
which  surrounded  him  gave  him  an  interest  peculiarly  his  own, 
while  bis  fatij  faileti  to  elic-it  regret,  wince  it  had  heun  the  sole  object 
of  his  life  aince  he  hud  lireit  put  in  an  apiiearance  on  the  war  path. 

From  a  correspond I'nt  fn-sh  from  Ilendaye,  who  dined  with  us 
that  evening,  we  learnt  also  the  fate  of  poor  Macatjuita,  that  heroic 
girl,  who,  it  will  be  reuiembertHi,  refused  to  leave  the  tillage  in 
which  her  lover  wna  fighting  in  the  cause  of  I>on  Carlos,  and  whoso 
life,  after  that  lover  was  killed  before  her  eyes,  wor  ultimately  saved 
by  a  young  officer  of  the  Repulilic. 

Ue  told  us  rthe  had  recovered  from  the  wounds  she  had  received, 

though  tihe  bad  eutiiely  htbi  the  use  of  one  hand ;  but  that  the 

deeper   wound,   one  heyond  mortal    aid,    the   Ioba   of   her  C'arliat 

Jianet,  had   been   too  much  for  her,  and  that  her  reas4>n  having 

given  way,  and  Udng  prom>unr.ed  incurable,  she  had  bfen  removed 

to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  in  all  probability  she  would  eud  hor 

days. 

*  *  *  * 

I  was  talking  to  an  ancient  mariner  one  day,  near  the  natin-iil 
harbour  of  Paaaages  within  a  walk  of  San  Sebastian.  Talking — 
for  he  was  a  man  of  some  intelligence — of  the  days  of  the  Armada, 
when  several  of  that  invincible  (?)  fleet  took  refuge  behind  its 
rocks,  ho  called  my  attention  tbroiigii  the  glaus  he  curried  to  a 
piratical  looking  aehooncr  yacht  gliding  along  the  sky-line. 

From  its  peculiar  nautical  rig,  its  yellow  funnel,  Ac,  &i:.,  it  was 
unmbtakably  the  celebrated  CarUnt  iTuiser,  tlie  S,tii  Mnr'junUi, 
which  was  (mind,  I  tell  it  in  the  utmost  confidence,  and  in  the 
stagiest  of  stage  whispers)  none  other  than  the  well-known  yacht, 
The  Detrhimul,  remembered  as  having  not  only  watched  close  in 
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the  great  Alabama  duel  off  Cherbourg  but  also  as  having  saved 
some  of  the  crew.  Yea,  the  San  Marifarita  and  The  Deerlumnd 
were — "what 's  in  a  name?  " — the  same. 

Could  those  creaking  timbers  have  told  tales  of  the  briny  how 
thrilling  would  they  have  been,  for  even  then  this  skittish  craft  was 
ever  buzzing,  like  a  hornet,  round  the  Republican  coast-line, 
taking  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of  those  forces  to  land 
supplies.  These,  as  a  rule,  were  disguised  as  merchandize  in 
sacks,  bales,  or  barrels.  A  favourite  point  for  running  them  in 
being  the  little  village  of  San  Madelena,  where  Carlist  sympa- 
thisers, in  defiance  of  the  Republicans  at  Fuenterrabia,  smuggled 
them  on  shore,  when  the  troops  of  the  Don  were  not  long  in 
conveying  them  to  quarters  inland. 

It  had  some  very  narrow  escapes  in  my  time,  had  the  San 
Margarita,  specially  when  pursued  by  El  Asjtirante,  hy  whose  guns 
she  was  several  times  seriously  damaged  ;  she  was  manned  almost 
exclusively  by  adventurous  Englishmen,  reckless,  devil-may-care 
tars,  such  as  our  grandfathers  glorified  and  our  little  ones  emulate. 
Captain  Travera,  an  Irishman,  an  ex-naval  officer,  wounded  in  the 
mutiny,  was  in  command;  he  was  a  typical  sea-dog  of  the  old 
school,  while  the  motive  power  of  the  whole  concern  was  an 
Austrian  (Count  D'Albanie),  who  had  seen  considerable  military 
service,  and  who,  Austrian  in  title  only,  rejoiced  in  the  excep- 
tionally Scotch  name  of  Charles  Edward  Stewart,  being  in  fact  a 
veritable  great-grandson  of  the  Pretender.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
an  exception  in  the  officers  of  that  mysterious  privateer  from  the 
Britisher  point  of  view  ;  those  who  were  not  English  or  Irish  having 
come  from  "  the  ither  side  o'  Tweed."  By  the  time  our  mutual 
views  were  exchanged  and  our  chat  over,  tliat  now  semi-phantom 
ship  was  making  headway  into  oblivion,  and  when  the  ancient 
mariner  and  myself  rose  to  go  our  several  ways  it  was  out  of  sight. 
He  told  me  on  separating  that  a  certain  annual  fair  was  taking 
place  at  no  great  distance,  which,  in  spite  of  "  wars  alarms,"  had 
lost  none  of  its  gaiety,  and  seeing  I  was  on  information  bent, 
suggested  ray  going  there  before  returning  to  San  Sebastian,  since 
by  making  a  slight  detour  I  might  easily  include  it  in  my  day's 
peregrinations. 

I  have  found  the  Spaniards  always  a  curiously  light-hearted 
people,  dancing,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  drive  dull  care  away, 
when  not  otherwise  occupied  with  the  many  manly  games  for 
which  the  Basque  provinces  specially  are  famous.  I  remember 
sending  a  skcrtch  about  this  time  to   The  Sportinij  and  Dramatic 
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NeiFu,  which  coat  me  mori'  than  I  ontieipaU^d ;  I  was  at  the 
country  fair  to  which  the  oM  salt  had  directed  mo,  whnrc  the  usual 
roundftbouta  pecaliar  to  all  civil- 
iaed  cmmlriitB  were  Hupplemented, 
as  elsewhuru,  with  oxhibitionB  of 
monstr<isitii'«  and  raflles  for  every- 
thing imaginable,  from  a  melon  to 
a  mandolin  ;  dancing  as  a  matter 
of  course  euperveuing. 

The  two  dances  most  patroniaed 
in  the  north  of  Spain  are  the  jota 
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and  hdlero.  these, 
in  bnth  cfthts  are 
accompajiietl  by 
ca&tanetfl,  or  a  bad 
imitation  of  these 
produced  by  the 
snapping  of  Angers. 
Tlie  jota  is  a  most 
funereal  dattue,  to 
which  a  sepulchral 
refrain  ih  playcyl  on 
the  guitar,  fiddle, 
ur  Hute.  and  none 
seem  so  reliBved  as 
the  daneers  them- 
selves are  when  it 
is  over.  It  appears 
rather  irioru  tilie  a 
pi-nance  than  plua- 
Hure.aiid  the  bolero 
which  But'ceeds  It  ie 
hailed  withacelflim. 
Then  comt?  the  ath- 
letic competitions 
of  all  ttorti^  peculiar 
to  the  north;  these 
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are  followed  in  turn  by  various  games  amongst  which  is  one  not 
uuhke  English  "lives"  called  pelota. 

It  was  just  when  I  had  finished  my  sketch  on  that,  to  me,  memor* 
ably  hot  day,  that  an  unnatural  drowsiness  came  over  me,  a  sort 
of  sleep  which  left  me  with  scarcely  sufficient  consciousness  to 
know  what  was  going  on  round  about  me.  I  think  I  must  have 
remained  some  time  thus  before  I  attracted  attention,  for  when  I 
did  I  had  been  carried  by  the  peasantry  to  a  neighbouring  veiita, 
where,  my  papers  being  examined,  my  identity  was  established, 
and  I  was  removed  to  San  Sebastian,  where  it  was  discovered  I 
was  suffering  from  sunstroke,  and  deemed  advisable  I  should  be 
placed  on  board  the  next  steamer  and  conveyed  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  England. 

In  all  these  arrangements  I  personally  had  little  concern,  since 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  complaint  appears  to  be  a  total 
indifference  to  surrounding  events.  To  this  day  I  am  not  quite 
clear  how  1  accomplished  the  earlier  part  of  my  homeward  journey, 
but  I  distinctly  remember  posing  for  some  considerable  time  as  an 
interesting  invalid — back  from  the  war — in  the  eyes  of  the  family 
circle  at  home ;  in  fact  it  was  quite  three  months  before  I  was 
myself  again. 

Amongst  other  letters  which  reached  me  was  one  from  my  old 
friend  O'Donovan  from  whom,  and  my  other  friends  at  the  front, 
it  seemed  to  me  I  had  been  spirited  away.  After  many  sympa- 
thetic inquiries  as  to  my  recovery,  &c.,  it  ran  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

"I  don't  at  all  know  if  this  will  ever  reach  you,  it  won't  if 
you  happen,  as  the  Spaniards  say,  to  be  in  the  land  of  shadows ;  a 
reply  will  relieve  us  all  of  much  anxiety,  as  it's  a  little  difficult  to 
realize  that  a  man  is  in  the  Hesh  whose  ghost  walks  the  earth  in 
the  small  hours,  until  you  get  a  letter  from  him  duly  signed 
through  the  general  post  office.  Such,  however,  is  the  ease,  old 
fellow,  as  far  as  you  are  concBrued.  You  remember  Mrs.  Temple 
and  her  two  daughters,  and  the  flat  where  they  resided  here.  You 
may  also  remember  that  the  folding  doors  opened  from  the  stone 
liiuding  into  a  sort  of  ante-room,  which  led  into  their  Kuite  of 
apartments;  well,  a  few  nights  since  the  eldest  daughter  dreamt 
.  that  you  had  stopped  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  on  your  way  to  England, 

I  and,  there  so  rapidly  recovered   that  you  returned   to   the  front, 

luaking  the  neigh  bo  ux'hood  of  Estella  this  time  yom-  basis  of  ope- 
rations, and  that  there,  unhappily,  you  were  picked  off  while 
plying  your  pencil   for  the  pages  of  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
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and  moreover,  in  proof  of  this,  that  yom-  ghost  would  appf;ai:  to 
her ;  with  this  she  woke  feeling  she  hnd  been  startled  by  some 
uucanny  eouud  out  of  her  sleep.  Sh(!  listened  atltiiitivtily  for 
gome  minutcH :  when  aim  heard  distiiiutly  threo  gonile  kuocks  at 
tliose  outur  doors,  which  led  on  to  ttie  stone  laniliug.  (.'reepy, 
itsa't  ity  Well,  she  was  so  alaruit;it  that  she  actually  ai-oused  her 
mother  and  sistor,  telling  thorn  of  hor  dream  and  the  knocks  she 
was  certain  she  }ieard  on  awaking.  They  of  coarse  made  light  of 
the  idea  at  once,  though  when  the  knocks  in  their  hearing  were 
diHtiuctly  repeated  theii*  jocularity  ceased.  .T)iey  then  proceeded 
to  the  folding  doors,  which,  with  itiuch  trepitlutiou  tliuy  lluug 
open;  imagine  their  HenKatiua.s  if  you  can,  wlren  I  tell  you  that 
all  three  declare  tliey  distinctly  saw,  standing  there  heforo  them, 
a  vapoury  image  of  yourself,  not  with  your  '  beaver  up,'  as  Shake- 
speare hai)  it,  hut  with  your  boina  down  in  approved  Spanish 
fashion,  as  you  wore  it  many  a  time  and  oft  in  the  Alameda. 
There  now!  after  that,  tell  me  (if  you  have  not  gone  over  to  the 
majority)  if  1  don't  deserve  a  letter  from  you  by  return  poHt." 

Thus  did  luy  ttccond  self  appear,  it  seems,  to  that  affrighted 
dame  and  her  daughters  in  San  Sebastian,  while  I,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  interview,  was  in  England;  certauily  I  wan  rather  smitten 
by  the  many  charms  of  the  eldest  Miss  Tciuplc,  ami  felt  that, 
having  beien  dreajtit  about  by  her,  there  might  he  Bome  nmaM 
reciprocal  feeling  on  her  part,  hut  the  corroboration  of  tJiose  other 
two  independent  witnesses  T  iiover  could  make  out;  indeed,  1  felt 
it  rather  an  intrusion  than  otherwise,  I  should  have  much  preferred 
the  meeting  to  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  our  two  selves. 

At  this  point,  I  naturally  experience  a  tinge  of  sorrow  in 
bringing  a  period  of  my  life  to  an  end.  and  in  tuncluding  my 
Spanish  rerainiacenccs  I  do  ho  with  peculiar  regret.  A  sojourn 
in  a  land  so  full  of  [Mttry  and  romance,  under  such  exceptional 
circumstances  as  were  brought  about  by  civil  war,  had  naturally 
many  charms:  indeed,  from  my  earliest  youth,  the  laud  of  the  Cid 
must  have  possessed  unusual  attractiona  for  me,  since  at  the  early 
age  of  twelve  I  am  saiil  to  have  composed  the  following  lines  : — 

SpADinb  Udy  Kst  awhilu 

Thy  Md&MH  I  would  fain  l-cifult^ 

The  rowH  tlinl  I  hntig  nhuU  hr 

The  plr<lf[i;  of  onr  f<!li"ity. 

Mv  hitf'ii  »niN>t  ■li'itin  "hull  i'oii(U>r  maiv 

Tliuri  wunio  Lavu  nviT  iluoi-  bofort-  ; 

Flowern  s.ml  tutuic.  wbal  tnii  Iw 

l^tt«r  fnrona  bolnvml  Hk«  Ititw. 
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They  were  my  first  appearance  in  print,  coming  out  in  The  Lady's 
Nexcupaper,  manipulated,  1  feel  sure,  by  the  paternal  hand  (my 
father  being  then  the  editor)  before  they  reached  the  compositor, 
though,  to  have  even  conceived  uo  loving  a  stanza  at  so  early  an 
age,  suggests  the  sad  reflection  that  I  must  have  been,  even  at 
that  time,  a  precocious  youth  indeed. 

And  now  for  a  fresh  field  of  action :  new  scenes  and  incidents 
iiwait  us  elsewhere,  and  so,  sharpening  pen  and  pencil  for  renewed 
efforts,  let  me  venture  to  hope  that  our  travels  together,  in  terrible 
times,  in  that  peninsula  which  is  the  home  of  poetic  romance,  may 
be  remembered  by  you,  as  time  not  altogether  improfitably  or 
unpleasantly  spent. 
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HE  first  actual  unifdrm  of  which  v;a  read  was  that 
of  the  great  king's  hody-Kiiard^ — those  Persian  im- 
mortala,  with  golden  suns  flashinji  on  their  broad 
bi'tiasts.  wbom  it  vms  the  pruud  boast  uf  tbti 
Greoke  to  have  conquered  at  Moi-athon. 

The  Greeks  themselves— eoldier-citizens,  from 

the  motmted  dandy  who  fnnght  on  horseback,  ko 
the  sober  spearman,  who  left  his  nhop  to  take  his  place  in  the  front 
of  the  (>riKtlinj!  phalanx — went  to  war,  as  they  went  to  labour,  in 
close-fitting  tunic  and  greaves :  and  it  muHt  have  been  difficult, 
save  by  the  device  on  the  sbield,  to  have  known  the  militiu  of 
ArgoB  from  that  of  Athena,  or  the  Spartan  from  the  Tbeban.  It 
was  oasy  to  point  nnt  the  Roman  legionary,  laden  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  shod  with  nailed  shoes,  and  con8}Hcuon8  by  his  tall  helmet 
and  long  buckler. 

The  colours  of  the  clan  tartun,  at  Ki]Iiecrankie  and  Prestonpans, 
no  less  than  when  Agrtcota  marched  agninKt  the  wild  8i:ui6, 
rendered  it  fiicilo  for  one  Celt,  in  the  confusion  of  battle,  to  recog- 
nise a  kinsman  or  an  enffmy;  hut  during  the  long  struggle  on 
EugliHh  ground  between  Danes  and  Euglishuien,  it  was  very  diffi- 
eult  to  tell  frien<l  from  foe,  so  alike,  at  a  little  distance,  were  the 
[leaked  hclrrtets  and  glnaniin^  nioil-t^hirth  of  the  combataiita.  In 
strictly  feudal  times  the  same  inconvenience  was  often  felt.  No 
one  could,  of  course,  pretf-nd  to  give  nniforms  to  a  forty-daya'  army, 
the  imits  composing  wliich  might  very  possibly,  six  months  later, 
be  arrayed  m  rebellion  against  the  very  monarch  under  whose 
standard  tbm-  niiirchcd.  Hence  it  became  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  reuieinber  the  personal  badges  of  the  prim^ipal  knights  and 
lords,  since  a  falc<m-creat,  a  dragon -shield,  or  a  lion-hroidered 
banner  could  alone  serve  as  the  ral lying-point  of  rfigiments  and 
brigades.    As  we  enter  on  the  gunpowder  period,  the  time  when 
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there  were  nearly  as  many  arquebuBiers  as  pikemen  in  the  ranke  of 
the  infantry,  we  find  white  shirts,  worn  over  the  steel  armour  or 
the  leather  jerkin,  in  great  request  as  a  means  of  distingaishing 
the  stormers,  when  a  night  attack  was  made  upon  a  town.  This 
was  notably  the  case  at  Geneva,  where  mummers  yet  rehearse  the 
all-but-BUCcesBful  escalade  of  the  Papist  Savoyards ;  while  Scott 
has  made  picturesque  use  of  the  practice,  in  Quentin  Duncard,  as 
an  incident  of  the  recapture  of  Lidge  by  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy.  "  Save  me  from  my  friends  !  "  was  the  motto  of  as- 
sailants thus  attired  ;  nor  was  the  precaution  useless,  for,  even  at 
Waterloo,  blue-clad  officers  of  British  light  cavalry  were  shot  down 
as  Frenchmen  by  one  of  our  regiments.  The  Free  CompameB 
that,  in  medieeval  Italy,  earned  their  bread  at  the  expense  of  the 
peaceful  population,  half  robbers  and  half  mercenaries,  were  to» 
loosely  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  discipline  to  be  dressed  alike. 
But  the  Swiss  in  the  pay  of  Italian  princes — those  formidable  hire- 
lings, prized  by  their  masters,  but  hated  by  the  natives  of  Italy 
\nth  a  hate  such  as  we  in  England,  whose  hearthstones  have  never 
resounded  to  the  swaggering  step  of  a  foreign  soldier,  can  scarcely 
realize — wore  the  quaint  distinctive  High  German  garb.  The 
Pope's  Swiss  halberdiers  wear  it,  sHghtly  modified,  to  this  day. 
The  English  bowmen — half  of  them  supplied  by  the  city  of  London 
— who  won  Agineourt,  made  no  attempt  at  uniform.  When  they 
marched  down  Cheape  no  doubt  they  were  decently  clad,  with  flat 
caps,  gray  or  blue  hose  and  jerkins,  arm-brace,  bow,  and  quiver. 
But  they  were  in  rags,  without  cap  or  shoe,  when  their  cloth-yard 
arrows  turned  the  scale  of  victory. 

The  redoubtable  Turkish  janizaries — the  "  new  soldiers,"  as  their 
name  denotes ;  long  the  finest  body  of  discipluied  troops  in  Europe 
or  Asia — were  perhaps  the  first  to  wear  a  regular  uniform.  The 
^■ery  siglit  of  theii"  high  head-gear,  decorated  by  a  sleeve,  in  re- 
membrance of  Hadji  Bektash,  their  founder,  once  carried  conster- 
nation among  the  opponents  of  the  Crescent,  on  the  Danube  or 
i)e8ide  the  Bosphorua.  The  Yanunacks,  too,  a  sort  of  Turkish 
.iiarine,  abolished  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
iif  their  better-known  comrades,  wore  a  blue  and  gold  jacket  only 
>oo  familiar  to  the  unwarlike  Levantines. 

Presently,  as  monarehs  grew  richer,  and  power  more  centralized, 
certain  colours  came  to  denote  the  armies  of  various  continental 
counti'ieB.  The  Spanish  yellow,  the  Austrian  white,  the  Swedish 
blue,  were  proverbial  long  before  the  Bourbons  began  to  attire  their 
grenadiers  in  white  coats,  and  before  anyone  in  England  dreamed 
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of  a  pcriuaiieQt  uiiiform.  During  tli»  uivil  w&rs,  Boyalist  and 
Parliameutariau  drbH»ud  uiiyhow,  and  a  fiuld  of  batttt!  iiiuKt  have 
leeu  na  inaiiy-enlnurcd  hh  an  nlil- fashioned  fli>wur  [^irilwn  Sir 
B^Tig's  Greeiifi,  or  \ny  Lord  of  Derby's  Blues,  coining  into  williaion 
with  Harritwu'B  Hed  Lainlw,  or  ths  Hazlerigg  Cuirassiora  in  sati- 
tinted  cassocks.  But  what  the  ofdcets  of  both  factions  wonj,  whon 
they  could  bey,  borrow,  buy,  or  steal  it,  was  t}ie  buil-coat,  protif 
against  sword-cut  and  Kjieut  bullet,  worth  some  eighty  to  a  hundred 
poundH  of  our  money,  mid  the  kmu  of  a  8i>eciiuuii  of  which,  in  a 
lawlettB  raid  of  pillaging  cavaliers,  the  huHband  of  Lucy  Hntcliinaon 
BO  pitcooflly  lK!waik*ci.  At  last  Cromwell's  taste  in  military  tailoring 
prevailed,  aud  the  red  coat  was  detiuittily  established  a«  the  wear  of 
Britisl]  Moldiertj.  Our  insular  t^uarlbt,  first  seen  beyond  the  m&s  at 
the  ^ioge  and  taking  of  Dunkirk,  had  the  uiertt  of  btiing  unique. 
No  continental  infantry,  with  the  exception  of  the  Swiss  regiuients 
in  French  pay,  wore  red.  The  Scandinavian  coiuilries,  then  of 
greater  political  weight  than  they  now  are,  drcHsed  their  troopa  in 
blue.  The  Aenn-diHuiplineil  hont  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy,  or, 
as  some  began  to  style  him,  His  Czariah  Mnjesty,  wore  grey  gaber- 
dines, or  greasy  sbeepskins.  The  far  mightier  Rmpernr  at  Vienna 
ordered  white  coats  for  Croat  and  Pandour,  Bohemian  and  lllyrian. 
During  the  eighteenth,  and  the  firMt  few  docadeH  of  the  ijresent 
century,  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  appeared  to  regard 
the  British  84:)UIier  as  a  live  doll,  to  l>e  dressed  so  as  to  eombuie  the 
minimnm  of  cotufort  with  the  niaxinuitn  of  disiilaj'.  Tlie  pattern. 
to  be  sure,  wa«  a  Gerniau  one,  but  succeasivu  Commanders-in-Chief 
aud  their  zealous  subordinates  were  always  trying  to  improve  ujjon 
their  uiiMlei,  to  stiffen  the  spines,  tu  tilt  up  thu  chins  to  a  more 
unnatural  angle,  and  to  tighten  the  bells  of  the  muartly-drilled 
defenders  of  their  country.  It  reflects  no  small  credit  on  our 
soldiers,  that  in  strangling  stocks,  strapj^ted,  bracked,  and  buckled  to 
the  uttermost,  and  excruciatingly  tight  aljoul  the  knees,  they  con- 
trived to  scramble  up  the  lleighis  of  Abraham,  and  at  Lincellu 
and  San  Sebastian  found  their  way  over  breach  and  wall. 

Ninety  years  ago,  a  young  rorniit  whose  hair  had  been  carelessly 
cropped  by  the  regimental  barbt-r  was  often  unable  to  shut  his  eyes 
on  account  of  the  remorseless  dragging  back  of  the  forelock  to  serve 
aK  a  fulL-rum  for  the  artifieial  [ligtail.  without  which  he  dare  not 
come  upon  parade.  Serious  petitions  at  abiKit  the  same  date  were 
presented  to  the  King,  praying  that  his  Majesty,  on  aceoiuit  of  the 
dearth  of  bread,  would  excuse  the  aus]M>nBion  of  the  general  order 
that  Ihu  army  should  appear  with  powdered  heads,  and  entering 
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into  elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  amoant  of  flour  daily  wasted 
in  whitening  the  locks,  not  of  the  regulars  alone,  but  of  the  militia, 
pensioners,  fencibles,  yeomanry,  and  the  many  regiments  of  red- 
coated  volunteers  which  then  converted  England  into  the  likeness 
of  a  monstrous  camp.  The  gay  Hussar  uniform,  and  with  it,  for 
light  cavalry  alone,  the  moustache,  were  borrowed  from  the  enemy 
during  the  long  war  with  France,  and  the  innovation  was  greeted 
with  sneers,  of  which  we  may  see  some  faint  reflex  in  the  minor 
poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  experience  of  Waterloo  augmented 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  our  Household  Cavalry  by  the 
adoption  of  the  French  cuirass.  Gradually  the  light  of  common 
sense  began  to  filter  through  the  chiaro-oaciiro  of  Horse  Ouards' 
tradition.  First  the  pigtail  was  lopped  off,  then  the  hair-powder 
was  brushed  out,  next  went  the  tightness  at  the  knees  and  the 
preposterous  gaiters.  Presently,  in  the  heat  of  the  Crimean 
struggle,  and  sorely  in  despite  of  sundry  respectable  Peninsula 
martinet  generals,  the  sacred  stock  was  tampered  with,  the  belts 
loosened,  and  the  upper  lip,  and  for  that  matter  the  lower  lip  too 
of  the  foot  soldier  was  exempted  from  the  razor. 


%}^B  *]|riD  "F^rFiifli  ^uliiiiiii'iiir.  ^oiif 

HE  French  press  are  jubilant  over  the  reported 
if  a  new  bnat  wliich.  they  claim, 
[m  rt^altse  the  dream  of  Julea  Verne,  tind 
pLu'ticaliy  solves  the  ([uestion  of  submarine 
iiir.i^'.itioii.  Tho  details  of  construction  are,  of 
(.uitr.-u,  profound  secrets.  Almost  every  Frearh 
iuTuution  is  a  profound  tfocret ;  and  uufortu* 
nately  thi>  secret  is  too  often  &o  well  kept  that  no  one  is  over 
ihe  wiser  or  the  bolter  for  it.  Foreign  readers  of  the  French 
newspapers  will  remember  many  dihuoveries  during  tho  last  few 
years,  which  have  acrved  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  material 
for  self-congi'atulatory  leading  articles.  It  wnuld  be  premature 
UB  yet  to  vIhah  the  Gpnnotc  amongst  this  category  ;  but  it  would  be 
yet  more  rash  to  take  tho  coniideiit  aesertious  of  our  French 
contemporaries  fur  granted. 

The  first  plana  for  the  construction  of  this  vossol  wore  elaborated 
by  the  eminent  French  engineer  Dupiiy  de  Lome ;  but  be  was 
unable  to  carry  them  into  practical  working.  The  great  diffiuiilty 
ho  encountered  at  the  outuet  watt  the  want  of  a  tiuitublc  motor ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  both  aerial  and  submarine 
naWgntion  should  hitherto  have  split  upon  the  siime  rock. 
M.  <le  Ijome  was  aided  in  his  researelios  by  M.  Zedy  ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  the  great  aeronaut,  his  friend  continued  the  work 
whiuh  he  had  begun.  The  OymmjU'  of  to-day  is  the  result  of 
M.  Zede's  courage  and  persevurauce.  A  jirelixiiiuary  trial  in  18711. 
with  a  system  of  accumulators  designed  by  M.  liognicr,  failed  at 
all  points;  but  M.  /ed<'  pursued  his  researches  with  unitbated 
zeal,  if  with  indifferent  success.  He  was  joined  a  few  years  after- 
wards by  M.  Krebs,  and  the  two  inventors  subseijuently  called  in 
the  assistance  of  three  other  scientists — MM.  Commeliu,  Bailhache, 
and  Dnamazures.  The  joint  labours  of  this  committee  were 
rewarded  by  the  quati&od  success  of  a  sL'rics  of  Lrinl):)  in  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  whu'Ti  the  boat  in  which  M.  Regnier's  motor  ha<l  failed 
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was  again  used.  Encouraged  by  the  partial  success  of  these 
experiments,  the  inventors,  now  assured  of  ultimate  triumph,  laid 
down  an  entii'ely  new  boat,  adapted  to  the  altered  conditions  of 
propulsion,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  a  far  larger 
d3^amo  than  had  hitherto  been  made  on  the  Krebs  principle. 

In  September  last — one  year  after  she  was  put  upon  the  stocks 
■ — ^the  Gyinnote  was  launched  from  the  yards  of  the  Societe  dee 
Forijes  et  Chantiers  tie  la  Mediterranec.  Two  months  sufficed  to 
install  the  necessary  machinery  and  fittings.  On  the  13th  Novem- 
ber she  made  her  trial  trip  as  an  ordinary  torpedo-boat,  and  her 
performances,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  French  press,  were 
wholly  satisfactory.  She  had  previously  been  subjected  to  a 
series  of  immersions  with  the  object  of  discovering  whether  she 
was  completely  water-tigbt.  It  was  found  on  this  occasion  that 
respiration  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  was  by  no  means  attended 
with  difficulty,  although  the  crew  of  the  Gymnote  while  under 
water  have  no  means  of  renewing  the  supply  of  air  which  the 
boat  retains  on  diving  from  the  surface.  This  last  fact,  however, 
must  necessarily  limit  veiry  narrowly  the  distance  which  the  boat 
would  be  able  to  run  without  rising  for  a  fresh  air  supply. 

The  motive  power  is  derived  from  a  Krebs  dynamo,  somewhat 
similar,  probably,  to  that  which  the  eminent  aeronaut  has 
employed  for  the  propulsion  of  his  "  dirigible  "  balloons.  The 
motor,  which  is  of  60  h.p.,  weighs  2,000  kilogrammes,  has  a 
normal  current  of  220  amperes  and  a  difference  of  potential  of 
200  volts.  When  at  full  speed  it  is  capable  of  imparting  250 
revolutions  per  minute  to  the  screw.  The  current  is  furnished  by  ii 
battery  of  564  accumulators,  constructed  by  M.  Commelin.  Each 
accumulator  weighs  17*5  kilogrammes,  giving  a  total  of  9,840  kilo- 
grammes for  the  whole  battery.  The  energy  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  speed  of  ten  knots  per  hour  during  a  six  hours'  run  ; 
and  the  accumulators  are  so  arranged  that  four  different  speeds 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  claimed  by  tlie  constructors  of  the  boat 
that,  in  proportion  to  weight,  their  engines  give  the  maximum 
power  hitherto  obtained. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Gymvotc  are  as  follow : — 
Length,  17'2 metres;  diameter,  1*8 metres ;  displacement,  30  tons. 
The  diameter  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  steersman  to  stand  upright 
in  the  vessel.  The  depth  of  immersion  is  regulated,  not  by  the 
introduction  of  varying  volumes  of  water  into  reservoirs  inside  the 
boat,  but  by  the  operation  of  a  system  of  horizontal  rudders.  The 
Gymnote  \^,  in  fact,  a  large  fish  torpedo  propelled  by  electric  power, 
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and  capable  of  ruiming  Beveral  houre  without  intermiBBion.  All 
motive  power  required  for  the  interior  working  of  the  Gymnote  is 
supplied  by  electricity,  and  the  veasel  is  lit  by  the  same  means. 

The  vessel  is  provided  amidships  with  a  small  turret  fitted  with 
a  series  of  reflectors,  by  means  of  which  the  oflicer  in  command  is 
able  to  steer  the  vessel  under  water. 

"  The  grand  and  decisive  trials,"  still  to  quote  our  French 
contemporaries,  took  place  on  the  17th  of  November,  at  Toulon,  in 
presence  of  Vioe-Admiral  Charles  Duperre,  the  Prefet  Maritime 
of  the  Port.  On  this  oeca3ion  the  vessel  dived  to  a  depth  of  7 
metres,  ran  500  metres  under  water  at  a  speed  of  from  9  to  10 
knots,  answered  her  helms  admirably,  and  behaved  throughout  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

If  now  we  take  the  success  of  these  trials  for  granted,  and  assume 
that  the  French  have  the  key  to  submarine  navigation,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  to  what  military  use  can  the  discovery 
be  applied  ?  It  is  claimed  by  the  inventors  that  a  few  of  these 
boats  would  render  a  blockade — already  sufficiently  difficult — 
all  but  impossible.  Let  us  suppose,  they  say,  that  an  enemy 
comes  within  sight  of  a  port  in  which  one  of  these  vessels  is 
stationed.  The  boat  is  in  communication  with  the  shore,  and 
is  signalled  that  the  hostile  squadron  is  within  striking  distance. 
Alternately  diving  and  reappearing,  she  would  approach  the 
enemy's  ships,  and,  descending  to  a  sufficient  depth,  would  attack 
them  either  with  spar  or  automobile  torpedoes.  The  next  question 
is,  what  would  become  of  the  submarine  boat ;  and  this  has  not, 
as  yet,  been  satisfactorily  answered  even  by  the  optimist  French 
press.  The  well-known  naval  journalist,  M.  E.  Weyl,  fully  admits 
the  difficulty.  If  the  boat  rose  to  the  surface  to  avoid  the  shock  of 
the  explosion,  her  relatively  small  speed  would  expose  her  to  certain 
destruction  by  the  enemy's  machine-guns.  If  she  remained  below, 
it  is  difficult  at  present  to  forecast  her  probable  fate ;  but  as  the 
slightest  leak  may  throw  the  whole  diving  machinexy  out  of  gear, 
there  is  at  least  ground  for  grave  doubt  whether  she  would  ever 
rise  to  the  surface  again. 

However,  despite  these  objections,  if  the  success  of  th«  boat  be 
confirmed  in  subsequent  trials,  the  French  have  obviously  made  a 
very  great  stride  towards  that  period  of  scientific  progress  when 
man  will  be  equally  at  homo  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth 
beneath,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

C.    J.    L'ESTRANGE. 
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flQilitur^  JProbbms. 


We  sabmit  to  our  reader^  monthly  a  few  ])rijblema  ou  service 
subjovts  fur  solution.  Tbcsti  will  hv  kept  within  the  reacli  of  tliost! 
who  poseesa  ordinary  professional  attainments ;  scientific  officers 
are  tlierefure  WHrne<I  off.  Solutions  of  theae  problems,  with  all 
necessary  iJiagrams,  will  be  published  in  our  issue  next  following 
their  first  appt-arance. 

Two  prizes  will  be  given  twice  a  year  to  successful  solvers,  viz. : 
a  tlrtit  prize  of  i,'3,  aud  a  second  of  £2.  A  t-ertuin  ntiniber  of  marks 
will  bo  allotted  to  each  prohkm,  and  the  solvora  making  the 
greatest  agRregate  scores  will  be  considered  the  prize-winners.  The 
marks  will  b«  awardetl  bv  the  Problem  Editor,  against  whose  final 
decision  there  will  be  no  appeal. 

Solvera  may  use  a  short  nwn  <lr  plitiuf,  but  must  (in  couQdence) 
send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Problem  Editor. 

Solutions  of  these  problttms  should  reach  the  office  of  thin 
Magazine  not  later  than  the  lijth  of  each  month. 

Suggestions  for  the  enlargement  and  impmvemeut  of  this  scheme, 
Buhjeet  to  the  condition  of  thi/  prublems  nt>t  being  made  too 
Bcientitic,  will  be  glaflly  received  and  eonsiderod. 

All  communicatioiiB  on  this  subject  should  be  addressed  to 
Tin:  I'nouLKM  EniTnii, 

Illustrated  Naval  and  Military  Magazine, 

13,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  8.W. 

N.U. — The  current  series  will  conclude  in  Ai>ril,  and  the  prizes 
be  awarded  in  May. 


No.  Xm 

The  following  cipher  message  was  sent  in  through  the  outpoBis 
by  a  spy. 

The  key  thereto  is  something  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  so 
familiar  to  everyone  that  ni»  book  or  other  reference  is  necessary 
for  tbo  ii)teri>r6tatioD  of  thu  message. 

Ai'Mn.K».  i:i    1    s',). 
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306  MILITARY  PROBLEMS. 

No.  XV. 

The  advanced  guards  of  an  invading  army,  finding  themselves 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  outpost-line  of  a  defending  force,  an  officer 
from  each  advanced  guard  is  ordered  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
report  and  sketch  of  that  portion  of  the  outpost-line  which  is  in 
his  front. 

Imaginary  reports  and  sketches  are  required  with  full  details  of 
how  this  duty  was  performed. 

Solution  of  Problem  XII. 

Let  A  be  the  side  of  square  on  map  to  be  copied 

X  be  the  side  of  square  on  copy  ; 

then  by  terms  of  problem 

x=  =  2  A- 

whence 

X  =   ^/2'"         X  A 

X  =   ^^2  =  1-414         ^„-  .     . 

-  -     =  '707  mches. 
2  2 


SoLLTiON  OF  Problem  XIII. 

The  true  meridian  should  be  drawn  on  each  of  the  two  sketches. 

The  sketches  should  then  be  cut  with  their  E.  and  W.  sides 
parallel  to  these  meridians. 

Their  boundaries,  on  the  side  where  they  were  to  join  should 
have  slightly  overlapped,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  ground  be  lost 
in  cutting  the  sketches. 

The  fact  of  then-  magnetic  meridians  not  being  parallel  is 
obviously  unavoidable. 

Answers  to  Prohlems  XII.  and  XIII. 

Scores. 
Niimps  (Fossililf!  Srnrc  -'lO  each.) 

XII.        sni. 
F.  Long  .         .         .         .         50  45  =  95 
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The  Cantftiu-Generai.     By  W.  J.   Gobikjn.     iLondon  and  New 
York  :  Frederic  ^Varne  &  Co.     1888.) 

Thib  is,  in  many  wuvh.  a  roiuarltable  book.  It  tells  tbe  Btory  of 
the  Dutch  expedition  vrbich,  iu  1629,  attempted  to  colonize  Aus- 
tralia, or  New  Holland  as  it  wuh  at  iirst  called.  It  is  remarkable 
as  combining  varied  excelienc:ies.  It  is  a  ji^ood  tale  ^^Titten  in 
pictiirQai]ue  language ;  it  m  instructive  considered  historically. 
and  a  mine  of  naval  antic|uariiui  reuearch :  tinally,  it  is  a  cutting 
satire  on  socialistic  tendencies.  Ojmmodore  Petsart  i^tarts  from 
the  Texel  with  a  siiuadroii  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Enat  India 
Company,  but  there  are  "  radicals  "  among  his  crews  who  have 
already  determined  on  mutiny  and  the  seizure  of  both  ships  and 
cargoes.  Tlic  ethics  of  these  interesting  creatures  may  be 
summed  up  in  their  ring-leader's  opinions.  Comelis,  the  future 
rebel  Caplnin- General,  thus  expressea  himself  confidentially  in  the 
proftcnce  of  a  coiiiratle:  "That's  what  I  say,  Hfyiidrick^^.  All 
men  are  equal — until  you  got  out  of  tht  t-ntwd.  I'^vi-rvtliin^i 
ought  to  be  ill  common — until  we  can  get  a  bigger  share  than 
anyone  else  for  ourselves!" — phrases  which  carry  in  a  nutsliell 
the  creed  of  th(?  communist  everywhere.  They  put  to  sea,  nut 
nVi  the  Mars  Diep,  which  we  here  learn  was  not  then  opened  for 
navigation,  luit  round  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Texel.  A 
viok'nt  tempt-st  £i\vrt<X)k  tbi-iu  in  the  Indian  Octan,  and  the  flag- 
ttliip  was  wrecked  on  the  .\brolboa  Group  of  coral  reefs,  whence 
the  captain  was  forced  by  the  crew  to  dt>parl  for  the  mainland  in 
search  of  fresh  water.  During  his  absence  the  crew  and  colonists 
mutinied,  uomiujttitig  every  kind  of  enormity.  But  we  shall  not 
touch  upon  these  scenes,  nor  anticipate  the  underplot,  whii;h 
throws  an  liir  of  romance  over  the  recital.  Suflice  it  U)  say  thai 
the  Coiuniudore,  liiiving  mikde  hi.s  M'ay  to  iJatavia.  returned  with  a 
man-of-war  to  the  Abrolhos,  where  he  restored  the  "  game  of  law 
and  order,"  wliiuh  had  previously,  to  use  the  language  of  a  modem 
politician  of  unstable  temperament,  been  abmuloned  as  "all  up." 
The  mutineers  were  hanged,  and  tlms  the  marriage  of  the  interest- 
ing couple,  whose  destinies  had  all  tliis  time  heeu  hanging  from 
a  thread,  was  brought  within  "  measurable  distance."  Tragically, 
indeed,  the  attempt  to  culonizt  Australia  with  Dutchmen  waa 
brought  to  a  close !  It  was  not  to  he,  and  the  omnivorou-H  Briton 
was  to  devour  the  coveted  territ03-y. 
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Vowdn,  Spur,  aiul  Spc/tr :  A  Spoiiing  iV/«//f^,  By  4.  Mohav 
Bbow:i.  Itite  7'Jth  HiHblanders.  (.London :  Chapman  fc  Hall. 
1889.) 

This  volume  will,  we  doubt  not,  find  a  ready  acceptance 
arnon^^  thf^  voturics  uf  HjMirt  who  are  so  cuiispicuuusly  present 
among  the  officers  of  tho  army.  Ks  its  explanatory  title  gives 
us  to  understand,  it  in  a  moRaic  of  sporting  notes,  which 
ranj-fl  from  thi;  Bhootiiig  of  tigure  and  the  spearing  of  bears 
down  to  tlie  wholesale  massacre  of  innocent  "bunnies"  iu  an 
ordinary  English  field  of  barley.  Here  and  there  a  good  anecdote 
crops  up,  suL'b  as  that  which  describe.s  a  day's  shooting  the 
author  enjoyed  with  a  comrtiiit'-  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  After 
splendid  sport  they  were  too  late  for  their  steamer,  and  the 
"  braw  Scotsman,"  her  captain,  was  inconsiderate  enough  to  start 
without  them.  However,  after  enduring  fatigues  and  privations 
which  the  travelled  reader  will  readily  appreciate,  they  got  safely 
on  board  a^iiin.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  "  braw  ScotsmiiJi  "  was, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  impressing  a  useful  lesson  of 
pmn:tiialiiy  on  these  rising  young  ofticers.  While  fully  recog- 
nizing the  merits  of  this  volume,  we  think  the  writer  should  have 
abstained  from  Latin  phrases.  We  know  not,  for  instance,  what 
it  is  to  be  in  " purie  nattirihns."  .\gaiu,  let  us  not  qaalif>'  the 
British  piiblte  as  egregious  asses  when  we  are  indirectly  appealing 
to  their  pockets  by  printing  a  book.  "What  if  that  section  of 
mankind  docs  occasionally  play  the  fool  in  respect  of  baboon 
mfteqneriidiiig  in  this  country  as  "native  gonllemc^n"?  We  all 
have  our  weaknesses. 


.A  Oiiidr  til  mreteher  and  Company  Beartr  JiriU.  By  Staflf- 
Sergeant  W.  K.  Watebhon,  Ist  Oiv.  Vol.  Med,  Staff  Corps. 
(London  :  W.  Clowes  &,  Sons.      1880-1 

Kothing  demonstrates  the  advance  of  civilization  so  emphatically 
HS  the  care  which  is  devoted  now-a-days  to  the  siek  and  wounded 
iu  war.  Down  to  quite  recent  times,  European  armies^for 
instance,  the  Russians  in  tho  Crimea — were  not  ashamed  to 
abandon  their  wounded  to  the  compassion  of  a  victorious  enemy. 
After  the  battle  of  Inkermann  the  defendertt  of  Sevastopol  did  not 
even  ncnd  a  Hag  of  truce  to  inriuiro  after  them,  and  many  a  skeleton 
wae  fiubscqucatly  discovered  in  ravines  and  out  of  the  way  corners 
denoting  where  a  wounded  Busslau  had  dragged  himself  to  die. 
Kow  all  thin  is  changed ;  and  as  much  attention  and  care  is  devoted 
to  tho  succour  of  soldiers  mutilated  in  action  or  struck  down  by 
disease  as  is  bestowed  upon  the  fighting  organisms  of  the  army.  Xo 
hetiiir  illustration  of  this  pleasing  truth  t-aitld  be  found  than  this 
little  manual,  which  describes  in  detail  every  branch  which  has  to 
do  witli  hospital  practice  iu  the  held ;  the  duties  of  the  Medical  Htaff 
Corps,  with  appendices  setting  forth  tlio  appliances  at  thuir  disposal 
and  plates  to  aid  them  in  their  camp  duties ;  the  drill  of  liearer-Com- 
pauies,  which  comprises  the  disciplined  mauagement  of  stretchers 
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and  ambulance  waKguati  fur  tho  traimport  of  pati^ats  tu  the  rear. 
Tbe  U80  of  mules,  litt«rs,  and  cacolets  isexplainml,  also  the  forma- 
tion of  the  common  **  hand-seat  "  when  inechanic»l  appliances  are 
wanting ;  while  the  viiriuuK  methods  of  emplo^-ing  the  ordituiry 
triangular  bandage  brinf^ti  the  treatise  to  a  close.  We  congratulate 
the  Volunteers  on  this  publication  by  one  of  their  number. 


Jamta'u   Saeal  History.     Kpitomiisod  in  one  Volume.     By  Bokbrt 
O'Byrnb,  I'Mt.G.B.     (London  :  W.  H.  Alien  &  Co.) 

About  half  a  century  ago  outlitters  were  fond  of  imprL'ssiuj,;  on 
the  minds  of  innocent  parents  of  sucking  JJelsons  that  J<im''H'n  Sural 
flition/  (in  lire  thick  volumes)  waH  a  necessary  component  in  a 
naval  CAdct's  outfit.  We  wonder  how  many  naval  men  have  ever 
mastered  the  details  of  all  the  succcsHful  and  uuHuccesHfuI  boat- 
actions,  of  all  the  decisive  and  indecisive  Hingle-ship  actions, 
of  all  the  squadron  actions,  and  of  nil  the  great  naval  battles  from 
the  capture  of  the  Ckopatn  on  the  17th  Juno,  I7!W,  by  Captain 
Edward  Pellew  to  the  8amo  great  Hcaman'H  (Admiral  Lord 
Exmoiith)  destruction  of  the  Algeruic  forts  and  fleet  on  '27th 
Auguul,  lyiG?  For  those  two  events  are  the  «/;»/(«  and  omatn  of 
•James'*  Sttx'til  liiMary.  In  addition  to  this  mass  of  close  detail 
there  is  to  be  found  in  these  tivo  volumes,  year  by  yt-'ar  for  tivtinly- 
two  years,  a  full  avcount  of  the  exact  strength  of  the  English  and 
French  iiavieH.  All  British  sailors  are,  or  should  be,  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  glorious  profession, 
but  we  can  well  imagine  even  the  most  studious  seaman  recoiling 
before  such  a  loug  talu  of  many  obscure  aiul  forgotten  Hkiriiiishes 
and  now  useless  records  of  statistics.  Mr.  O'Byrne  has  met  this 
want  by  epitomizing  James's  valuable  liistorv  iu  one  handy 
volume.  He  has  done  this  by  omitting  all  statibtics,  and  by  only 
recording  the  actions  for  which  raetlaU  have  been  struck  or  clasps 
issued.  We  notice  a  few  unimportant  misprints  such  as  Itle 
Bourdon  {p.  114)  for  hi'-  limirfiurt,  and  Ji<:lla  PimU  (p.  807,1  for 
BtUe  Ponle;  but  the  book  is  a  faithful  and  readable  condensation 
of  a  work  admitted  by  French  naval  otiicers  to  be  honest  and  trite, 
describing  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  seamen,  before  the  mast  and 
abaft  the  mast,  who  preserved  the  freedom  of  our  little  islands  when 
every  other  European  nation  was  at  the  fool  of  the  great  Corsican 
comiueror.  As  such  we  commend  this  epitr)me  to  the  ofliccrfi  and 
lieameu  of  the  royal  navy. 
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At  the  Adblphi  Mesars.  Sime  and  Pettitt  have  been  more  than 
usually  successful  with  their  new  melodrama,  "  The  Silver  Falls." 
The  story  shows  some  refreshing  divergencies  from  the  established 
routine  of  Adelphi  romancsB,  and  is  altogether  stronger  and  better 
put  together  than  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  lately.  The 
pex-formers  are,  most  of  them,  old  favourites  at  this  theatre,  headed, 
of  course,  by  Mr.  Terrisa  and  Miss  Millward  ;  but  Miss  Olga 
Nethersole  is  a  new-comer,  and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  role  of 
the  adventuress  which  is  entrusted  to  her.  The  scenery  is  specially 
well  painted,  and  the  mounting  excellent. 

At  the  Court  Mrs.  John  Wood,  in  addition  to  the  evening  bill, 
has  produced  in  the  afternoons,  a  children's  piece — chiefly  acted  by 
children — called  "  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes,"  which  is  written  by 
Miss  Filippi — one  of  lier  company — and  is  capitally  suited  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  produced. 

CovENT  Gabukn  is  again  converted  into  a  circus,  and  is  occupied 
by  Hcn^ler's  troupe.  An  equestrian  bear  who  performs  on  horse- 
back with  much  gravity  is  the  chief  novelty  ;  but  there  are  plenty 
of  attractions  of  the  usual  kind  besides. 

At  the  Criterion  l\r.  ^Yyndham  has  revived  "  Still  AVaters  Eun 
Deep."'  with  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  sis  Mrs.  Sternhold,  and  himself  as 
John  Miklmay.  Notwithstanding  a  certain  old-fashioned  flavour, 
the  piece  is  still  effective,  and  Mr.  Wyndham's  Mildmay,  which 
has  been  seen  at  a  mniiiui-  previously,  is  excellent.  Those  who 
remember  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan  in  the  two  chief  parts  will 
not  allow  that  those  actors  have  been  surpassed,  but  the  perfor- 
mance is  full  of  merit.  Mr.  H.  Standing  is  not  very  well  suited 
to  HiLwkesIey,  and  we  have  seen  several  better  Potters  than 
Mr.  Blakeley.  but  Miss  Mary  Moore  looks  charming  and  acts 
symiiathetically  jih  Mrs.  Ifildmay. 

IhiiRY  Lane  is  the  only  West  End  house  that  provides  a  panto- 
mime this  year.  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood "  is  not  only  as 
gorgeous  as  any  that  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  has  given  us,  but  it  tells 
the  story  mucli  better  than  has  been  usual  of  late  years,  and  is 
better  suited  to  youug  people.  The  procession  of  toys  is  both 
cleverly  managed  in  itself  and  just  what  would  amuse  children. 
Tliere  are  some  objections  no  doubt  to  the  parts  of  the  babes  being 
givtn  to  low  comedians  ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  relieving  the 
tragedy  of  the  conclusion,  and  besides  Messrs.  Nicholls  and  Campbell 
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reallv  do  act  th«  parte  with  a  good  deal  of  humour  and  appreciation 
of  childish  wajH. 

At  the  G1.0B1:  Mr.  Mansfield's  illneHs  has  necessitated  the  with- 
drawal of  "  PriiK-e  Karl,'*  aud  until  the  doctore  will  allow  him  to 
reapiit-iu',  when  UJL-hard  HI.  will  be  pruduced,  the  stage  i.s  occupied 
with  a  revival  of  "  She  Stoopsto  Contjuer.''  with  Mr.  Lionel  Brough 
in  his  well-known  rendering  of  Touy  Lumpkin,  and  Mies  Kate 
Vaughan  as  Miss  Hardc-astlo.  It  cannot  he  snid  that  the  latter 
performance  is  altof^ether  aatisftictory ;  but  tbe  play  has  a  fair 
even  last,  and  Misb  Carlotta  Leclerc-i  is  ^ood  ae  Miss.  il«rdcastle. 

Next  to  the  production  of  "  Maubotli  "  pf-Tbapa  tlie  must  inter- 
esting theatrical  event  has  been  Mr.  lieerbohm  Tree's  aijpeantnce  a« 
FaUtaff  in  tbe  matinees  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/'  now 
being  givon  at  the  IlAYMAnKKT.  This  is  another  of  Mr.  IVee's  sue- 
eeBses,  and  shows  more  eluarly  than  ever  what  a  versjitilo  aetor  he 
is.  His  mako-np.  too,  is  exitellent ;  and  we  can  searcely  fancy  we  are 
Inoking  at  tho  slim  "Captain  Swift"  when  the  fat  knifjht  is  on  the 
stage.  The  cast  is  exceptionally  ^t'od  and  even,  Mi^s  Alice  Lingard 
having  been  liugaged  for  Mlk.  Ford,  ami  Mr.  Urooklield,  Mr.  Kemble, 
Mr.  Macklin,  Mr.  VoIIaire,  Mr.  K.  Righton,  Mr.  Lionel  Brongli, 
and  Mr.  Fuller  Mebish  also  taking  parts.  Mi«s  Roue  Loclercq 
appears  as  Mis.  Pane,  and  Mra.  Trtje.  who  ttiuk  tlie  part  of  Mrs. 
Ford  in  the  experimental  performances  at  Brighton,  now  takes 
that  of  .-Vnne  Page,  tht>u  iilJed  by  Miss  C'udmore. 

At  the  Joi>DRBi.i,  (one  wonders  whether  a  theatre  can  exist  for 
long  with  Kuch  a  name)  a  piece  called  "Bob  "  has  been  produced 
for  tlie  purpose  of  exhibiting  Miss  Patti  Bosa's  various  talents. 
Hhe  is  certainly  very  lively  ;  but  the  jday  is  of  the  most  seriously 
melodramatic  nature,  and  is,  we  presume,  designed  as  a  foil  to  Misa 
Bosa's  pranks:  it  lias  no  other  merit.  It  is  preccnleil  by  a  short 
farce  called  "Apollo,  M.t).,"  from  the  pen  at  SirKandall  Hoberts. 

The  LvcECM  pixduction  is,  of  coarse,  the  event  of  the  winter 
Reason,  and  will  continue  to  bo  talked  of  and  differed  about  for 
many  long  days  to  corae.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  i}tay  has 
never  T>eon  "  staged  "  as  we  now  see  it  since  Shakespeare  wrote  it, 
and  that  it  would  have  beim  impossible  to  put  more  thought  aud 
eiu-e  into  the  details  of  seencry,  costumes,  grouping,  and  effects ; 
und  as  there  are  no  characters  in  the  play  that  rise  above  the  third 
rank,  with  the  exee]ition  of  the  two  central  figure's,  the  pfrformance 
of  all  the  minor  personages  may  be  considered  adetjuii-te.  Indeed, 
ill  this  res|'ect  the  play  is  well  t>uited  to  Mr.  Irviugs  method  which 
has  always  led  him  to  empba.'iizo  the  chirf  parts  at  the  expense  of 
the  secondary.  In  the  conception  formed  by  Mr.  Irving  aud  Miss 
Terry  of  the  chief  parts  we  must  own  tbat  we  consider  them 
entirely  mistaken  and  rather  fettbly  and  imconyincingly  bolstered  up 
by  Mr.  Coniyna  Cuit  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  a  sign  of  weakness  in 
Mies  Terry  that  she  should  so  evidently  have  sought  to  work  out  a 
Lady  Macbeth  suited  to  her  own  method,  and  in  which  slie  could 
make  points  in  her  own  way,  instead  of  setting  herself  to  represent 
tbe  character  that  tibake»peare  drew.     The  witcbt:s'  scenes  are 
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specially  \cell  managed,  and  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  entrusting 
the  parts  of  the  weird  sisters  to  actresses. 

The  Olympic  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Pitt  Hardacre  for  the 
production  of  *'  East  Lynne,"  with  Miss  Kate  Reade  in  the  chief 
part;  but  the  performance  calls  for  no  special  comment. 

At  the  Opera  Comiqce  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer  has  produced  her 
play,  "Tares,"  which  was  lately  successful  at  a  matinee.  The  story 
is  unpleasant  and  somewhat  improbable,  but  is  well  acted  by 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  Miss  Kate  Horke,  Miss  Kingston,  Mr. 
Canninge,  &c. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  having  got  rid  of  "  Dorothy,"  who  has 
betaken  herself  to  the  Lyric,  has  reopened  ^Yith  the  comic  opera  of 
*'  Paul  Jones,"  in  which  Miss  Agnes  Huntington,  Miss  Wadman, 
Miss  Phyllis  Broughton,  and  Mr.  Frank  Wyatt  appear  together  with 
other  members  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Light  Opera  Company.  The  book 
is  by  Mr.  Farnie,  and  the  music  by  Planquette. 

At  the  Princess's  "Hands  Across  the  Sea"  has  to  give  way  to 
the  reapiiearance  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  Miss  Eastlake,  who, 
after  a  few  performances  of  "  Hamlet  "  and  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,' 
will  appear  in  a  new  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Mr. 
Barrett  called  "  Good  Old  Times."  Shortly  after  this  "  Now-a-days" 
will  be  produced  at  the  same  theatre,  a  domestic  drama  by  Mr. 
Barrett,  in  which  the  author  and  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  will  have 
parts. 

At  the  Vaudeville  Mr.  Thome  has  produced  a  whimsical  play, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  called  "  That  Doctor  Cupid,"  which  was 
very  well  received,  and  is  capitally  acted  and  well  put  on  the  stage. 
The  idea  is  quaint  and  the  dialogue  is  good,  and  Mr.  Thome's  own 
performance  of  Doctor  Cupid  is  full  of  humour. 

Pieces  already  noticed  and  still  runniruf. 

AvEJJUE. — "  Nadgy,"  comic  opera,  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  Mr. 
Dallas,  Mr.  Tapley,  Mr.  Alec  Marsh,  Mdlle.  Vanoni,  Miss  A. 
Halford,  &c. ;  and  *'  Quits." 

Comedy. — •'  Uncles  and  Aunts,"  farcical  comedy,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Penley,  Mr.  T.  G.  Warren,  Mr.  W.  Draycott,  Mr.  Lestocq,  Miss 
Cissy  Grahame,  Miss  Vane  Featherston,  Miss  M.  Daly,  &c. ;  and 
"Fennel." 

Court. — "Mamma,"  farcical  comedy,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil,  Mr.  Eric  Lewis,  Mrs.  John  Wood',  Miss  Annie  Hughes,  Miss 
Filippi,  (fee. ;  and  "  Cox  and  Box." 

Gaiety. — "Faust  up  to  Date,"  burlesque,  Mr.  E.J.  Lonnen, 
Mr.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  George  Stone,  Miss  Florence  St.  John,  Miss 
Violet  Cameron,  Miss  Fanny  Eobina,  Miss  Jenny  McNulty,  i&c. ; 
and  "First  Mate." 

German  Reed's. — "  The  Bo'sun's  Mate,"  musical  comedy,  Mr. 
Alfred  Reed,  Mr.  E.  Laris,  Mr.  W.  Browne.  Miss  Fanny  Holland, 
Miss  Kate  Tully  ;  and  "A  Day's  Sport,"  Mr.  Comey  Grain. 

Haymarket.— "  Captain  Swift,''  drama,  Mr.  BeerI)ohm  Tree,  Mr. 
Kemble,  Mr.   Macklin,  Mr.  Brookfield,  Mr.   Fuller  MelHsh,  Mr. 
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Allan,  Lady  Monckton,  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Miss  Bose  Leclercq, 
Miss  Cudmore,  &c.;  and  "The  Duchess  of  Bayswater  &  Co." 

Lyric. — "  Dorothy,"  comic  opera,  Mr.  Ben  Davies,  Mr.  Furneaux 
Cook,  Mr.  A.  Williams,  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin,  Miss  E.  Chapiiy,  Miss 

F.  Perry,    Miss   Amy    Augarde,    Miss   H.    Coveney,    &c. ;    and 
"  Warranted  Burglar  Proof." 

KoYALTY. — French  plays,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  M.  L. 
Mayer. 

Savoy. — "  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  Mr.  G.  Grossmith, 
Mr.    Richard    Temple,    Mr.  Denny,  Mr.   Courtice   Pounds,  Miss 

G.  Ulmar,  Miss  Jessie  Bond,  Miss  R.  Brandram,  &c. ;  and  "Mrs. 
Jarramie's  Genie." 

Terry's. — "  Hweet  Lavender,"  comedy,  Mr.  E.  Terry,  Mr.  A. 
Bishop,  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  Mr.  F.  Kerr,  Mr.  Beeves  Smith, 
Mr,  Prince  Miller,  Miss  Victor,  Miss  Maude  Millett,  Miss  Carlotta 
Addison,  Miss  Blanche  Horlock,  &c. 

Toole's. — "  The  Don,"  farcical  comedy,  Mr.  Toole,  Mr.  J.  Billing- 
ton,  Mr.  Westland,  Mr.  Lowne,  Mr.  Lytton  Grey,  Miss  Kate 
Phillips,  Miss  E.  Thome,  &c. ;  and  "  Deaf  as  a  Post." 
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SUMMARY    OF   ARTICLES. 

Revue  de  Cavaierie.   (Paris  :  Librairie  Militaire ;  Berger,  Levrault 
et  Cie.,  5,  Rue  des  Beaux  Arts.)     December,  1888. 
The  Cavalry   and  Three  Years'   Service — Murat,   by   General 
Thoumas  {concUuhd) — Cavalry  Bridges — Notes  on  Service  in  the 
Field  (from  the  German)  {continued) — Our  Horses. 

Le  Spectateur  Militaire.  {Paris :  15>  Rue  Saint  Benoit.)  15th 
December,  1888,  and  1st  January,  1889. 
Our  Schools  for  Non-Commissioned  Officers  {concluded) — The 
War  Budget  of  1889  {concluded) — The  History  of  Europe  during 
the  French  Revolution  {concluded) — The  Organization  of  the  Army 
— Reforms  in  Cavalry  Regimental  Cadres — Substitution. 

Rbvub  Militaire  db  l'Etranqer.  (Paris  :  L.  Baudoin  et  Cie.,  30, 
Rue  et  Passage  Dauph^e.)  30th  December,  1888. 
The  Distribution  of  Troops  in  Austria-Hungary — The  Greek 
Army  :  its  Changes  since  1882,  and  its  Present  Organization — 
Recent  Theories  on  Fortification  {concluded) — The  Egyptian  Army 
in  1888 — The  Invasions  of  India  {cnntinned). 


Journal  de  la  Marine.   Le  Yacht.  (Paris :  50,  Rue  Saint  Lazare.) 
December  15th,  '22nd,  and  29th,   1888,  and  January  5th  and 
12th,  1889. 
The  French  Littoral— The  U.S.  Cruiser,  Texas— The  34-em.  Gun 

of  the  Admiral  Dnpcrre — French  War-ships  in  Commission  on  25th 

December,  1888— Spanish  Torpedo-Boat  Manccuvres — The  English 

Cruiser,  Amtralia. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires,  Revle  Militaire  Francaise. 
(Paris :  L.  Baudoin  et  Cie.,  30,  Rue  et  Passage  Dauphine.) 
December,  1888. 

The  Delimitation  of  the  Chinese  Frontiers — The  Action  of 
Cavalry  against  Infantry^Notes  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Army  {continued) — The  Artillery  Horse — The  Organization  and 
Command  of  Troops  {continued) — Field  Artillery  Fire — Notes 
on  the  Regulations  for  Artillery  ManiKUvres — Fire  Tactics  of  the 
French  Infantry  icontinued) — Our  Military  Schools  from  1682  to 
1793  {eontinue^D. 
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Bkvlk  d'Artii.lkhik.     (Paris  ajid  Kancv :  Berger,  LevrauU  et  Cie.) 
January.  1881). 
Urbanization  of  thi>  Technical  nepartmentti  in  the  Manufacture 
of  ArtDB — Artillery  Stadies  in  the  Higher  Military  School. 


&IlTTllEILUNG£K   AUS  J)BM    GkBIKTK   DU8    HkKWBHUHS.       (I'ola  :    Druck 

und  Com  missions  verlag  von    Carl   Gerold's  Sohn  in  Wien.) 
No.  Xr.     1888. 

The  English  Naval  ManteinTes  in  1888 — The  Italian  Naval 
MaiKcuvi-os  in  1888 — NiJi-iuanil's  Twin-Sercw  Torpfiilo-llnat — Tim 
iiubmarine  Boats  Gffwuoie  and  /Vnr/— A  Now  Dynamite  Oun^The 
Largest  Quitik-Piring  Gun  in  the  World— The  Don-Volga  Canal— 
The  Launch  of  the  Danish  Cruiaer,  ValkjfrieH. 


MnTnKn.0N0EN    cebbr   dik    Gboekst-vekde    dks  Abtillerie  und 
Qknik-Wksenr.     (Wieu :  Driick   luul   Couiinissionsverlag  von 

n.  von    Waldheim.)     No.  XII.    I8kH. 

The  French  Infantry  RiHe — The  Tarentum  Canal — The  Organi- 
sation and  Ktiuiinnent  of  the  French  .Artillery— The  Artillery  and 
Knt^ineer  Xtiuh  in  Hulgaria — The  Fortitieatidn  of  Buchareat. 


ItiTiBTA  MAniTTiMA.     (Houia  :  Tipogrn£a  del  Scmato.)     Doceuber, 
1888. 

The  Conquest  and  Loan  of  Cypnig — t_'rypta?;ra|ihy  (from  the 
French)  (co/uludeti) — Submarine  Signalling  -The  (Jurman  Colonial 
Army — The  Haight-Wood  Automobile  Torpedo. 


ItnisTA  ni  .\nnaLiERu  e  Gekio.  (Itoma  :  Fotografia,  ftc,  del 
Miniatcro  della  Gnerra.)  November,  1888. 
Tlic  Use  of  Mortar  in  Fortification— Disinfecting  Apparatus — 
MacJiine-Gun  Tactics  and  Ecjuipineiit — The  New  Fii-nch  Hepeuling 
Kitle — Itu-fsiau  Fortifications  on  the  German  Frontier — The  Repeat- 
ing Hide  ill  nt-Miimrk. 

RivisTA  AIiMTARR  Itauama.   (Koma :  Yoghera  Carlo,  Via  Nazionale.) 
December,  1888- 
Cavahy  in  the  Field — Methods  of  La.Wng  Guns  in  Action— The 
Use  of  ArtiUf-^ry  with  Irregular  Titiops  in  Africa — The  Campaign 
of  the  Due  de  llohan  in  1G35, 


El   EjRnc-iTo   Espanol — Pebiodico   Dkfbnsor   dk   los   Interssks 
MiUTAitEs.     (Madrid  :  Liberlad,  2f*.)    Daily.    J>ecember  15tb 
to  3l3t,  1888.  and  Januar>-  Ist  to  15th,  188U. 
The  Kefonu  of    Our   Army    C^lfit  December,    1888)— French 

Tactical  Studies   f'22]ni   December,  18881 — Our  lleserve  Infantry 

Ulh   January,   IHND). 
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Jahrbtiecheb  fuer  die  Deutsohe  Abheb  und  Marine.  (Berlin : 
E.  Wilhelmi.)  January,  1889. 
A  Word  about  the  Navy — The  Battles  andCombatBofthe  Crimea 
(concluewn) — Ever  Brisldy  Forward  :  a  Cavalry  Notion — Project 
for  a  New  Field  Artillery  Exercise — The  Abolition  of  Bayonet 
Instruction. 

La   Revue     d'Infantbrib.     (Paris  :    Henri    Charles,    Lavauzelle, 
11,  Place  Saint  Andre-des-Arts.)     January,  1889. 
Notes  on  Infantry  Cadres — The  New  Theory  of  Infantry  Manceu- 
vres — The  War  School — The   Theories  of   General    Drogiromoff 
(concluded) — Autumn  Manoeuvres  (continued). 


The  Engineer  Journal.     (St.  Petersburg.)     November,  1888. 

Boring  Machine  with  a  Stream  of  Water — Construction  of  the 
Suram  Tunnel  of  the  Bailway  from  Poti  to  Baku — Works  in  the 
New  Port  at  Bochelle. 

Revista  Armatei.    (Bucharest.)   November  and  December,  1888. 

Anniversary  of  the  Taking  of  Plevna — The  Voyage  of  the  Train- 
ing-Ship  Mircca  in  the  Spring  of  1888 — Observations  on  the  Mili- 
tary Code —  The  Russian  Troops  in  the  Field — Concerning  Losses 
in  Action — Infantry  Tactics,  and  the  New  German  Itegulations. 


Military  Magazine  (Voyenni  Sbornik).  (St.  Petersburg.)  January, 
1889. 
The  Origin  of  Standing  Armies  and  the  State  of  the  Military 
Art  in  the  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  Peter  the  Great,  by  Gen.  Puzy- 
revski— The  Erivan  Campaign  of  1877-78  (with  Plan),  by  B. 
Kolubakin — Fire  Discipline  in  our  Army,  by  Capt.  Nikolaieff, 
General  Staff — The  Construction  of  Shelter-Trenches  by  means  of 
Surface  Materials  (with  Sketches) — The  Military  Statistics  of  the 
Japanese  Empire. 
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Tha  last  few  numbers  of  the  J'lhbiichcr  /Ur  dU  DeiiUcher  Arnu'c 
urtJ  jViirtfie  contain  tliree  papers  descriptive  of  the  battleu  of  the 
Crimean  War  wliich  are,  in  most  respects,  worthy  of  tbat 
periodical's  high  reputation.  They  err,  however,  in  too  confidently 
relying  on  the  French  versions  of  events ;  in  extravaf^iint  lauda- 
tion of  Russian  [iroweBa  and  in  an  undue  depreciation  of  KugUsh 
performances,  more  especially  at  the  Alma.  The  writer,  Major  H. 
Kun/,,  of  the  German  Array,  censures  the  delay  which  look  place 
in  our  aJvanue  on  the  murning  of  the  momorabio  201^1  September 
without  assigning  its  true  cause,  viz.,  the  outbreak  of  cholera  and 
the  necessity  of  transporting  our  sick  for  miles  to  the  aea,  whereas 
our  Allies  were  close  to  it.  Again,  uncoasciously  no  doubt,  be 
garbles  the  proceedings  of  the  day  to  prove  that  its  success  was  due 
eKclnsively  to  the  French.  First  he  insinuates  tbat  the  British 
were  late  in  moving  to  the  attack ;  the  truth  is  that,  the  ad- 
vance being  in  echelon  from  the  right,  Lord  Raglan  was  await- 
ing the  development  of  the  Freuch  movement  before  commenciug 
bis  own.  Nor  is  the  narrative  of  our  shore  in  the  actual  fight  in 
accordance  with  kuowii  facts.  He  makes  no  tuenlion  of  the 
advance  of  the  Guards  and  Highlanders  as  having  decided  the 
fortunes  of  Uie  fray,  but  informs  the  reader  that  eighteen  French 
guns  and  £ve  English,  opening  suddenly  on  tho  rear  of  the 
Kussiaus  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  victory,  turned  the  scales 
against  them.  Such  is  the  explanation  he  gives  of  tho  momentary 
halt  of  the  Bccond  line  caused  by  the  Li>:;ht  Division  pasBing  through 
its  ranks,  and  thus  the  smartness  of  Lord  llnglan  in  bringing  a 
battery  up  to  entilade  the  enemy  is  ignored.  The  remark  that 
"  without  the  French  the  English  would  hardly  have  been  a  match 
for  the  Russians"  seems  to  us  an  empty  truism,  the  inverse  of 
which  is  just  as  self-evident.     Nothing,  in  hnc,  can  obscnrc  the 
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fact  that  the  RuBsian  right  was  the  key  of  their  position,  and  that 
it  was  stormed  by  the  British  army  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 


The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  not  so  open  to  objection  from  an 
EngUsh  point  of  view.  From  the  charge  of  the  Light  Br^ade  at 
Balaklava  the  writer  draws  a  novel  conclusion.  After  comparing 
it  to  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  Prussian  horse  at  Mara- la"- Tour, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  latter  exploit  was  undertaken  to 
attain  a  distinct  strategic  end  which  far  outweighed  prospective 
losses,  he  infers  from  the  episode,  not  that  the  day  of  cavalry  for 
action  in  the  open  field  against  the  other  arms  has  passed  by, 
but  that  good  horsemen,  well  led,  can  accomplish  prodigies  in  the 
open  field.  Here,  he  says,  a  few  squadrons,  after  being  raked 
by  a  cross-fire  of  artillery,  broke  into  the  enemy's  guns  in  front  of 
them,  sabred  the  gimners,  and  routed  a  mass  of  cavalry  stationed 
in  their  rear.  What  if  they  had  been  followed  by  a  second  and 
a  third  line  of  equal  strength  ! 

At  Inkermann,  he  declares,  we  maintained  our  ancient  reputation 
for  valour,  but  assigns  the  palm,  even  in  this  respect,  to  the 
Russians,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  enormous  losses  they  suffered. 
But  these  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  I)y  their  dense  formation 
and  the  Miuies  with  which  our  troops  were  armed  ;  while  the  writer 
admits,  with  disapproval,  that  the  twenty  Russian  battalions  first 
engaged  never  returned  to  the  battle-field  after  being  repulsed.  Our 
position  at  Inkermann  is  compared  to  that  we  held  at  Waterloo; 
in  the  one  case  we  were  saved  by  the  French,  in  the  other  by  the 
Prussians.  Thus,  it  follows,  the  Prussian  main  army  was  *'  saved  " 
by  the  Crown  Prince's  at  Sadowa.  Our  chiefs,  it  is  said,  were 
loath  to  accept  French  assistance,  but  "  need  breaks  iron  and  also 
English  pride  and  ol)stinacy  !  "  The  French,  as  stated  by  Major 
Kunz,  pursued  the  routed  enemy  \'igorously  ;  l)ut  Sir  John  Adye,  in 
his  excellent  Review  of  the  War,  tells  us  that,  when  this  course  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Raglan,  Canrobert  hesitated  till  it  was  too  late. 
No  mention  is  of  course  made  of  the  bayouetting  of  our  wounded, 
nor  of  the  heartless  way  in  which  tlie  Russians  abandoned  their 
own. 

Major  Kunz  is  of  opinion,  and  we  entirely  coincide  with  him,  that 
with  a  little  more  enterprise  and  devotion,  the  Russian  fleet  could 
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liave  frustrated  the  disemlmrkatinn  oT  the  Allien  near  Enpatorla, 
which  lasted  five  days.  This  is  an  imijortant  admission  which 
affecte  the  «juestion  of  a  Budden  descent  by  a  hostile  army  upon 
our  own  b bores. 


Last  November  we  printed  a  brief  outline  of  General  Cassola's 
proposals  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Spanish  army.  It  is  the 
miafortune  of  Spain  that  even  in  sueh  mnmentons  questions  as  the 
national  security,  faction  ntill  iindit  pretexts  for  continuing  the 
bittemees  of  party  strife,  and  the  present  crisis  has  formetl  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  Radicals  have  cspousud-the 
canst)  of  military'  reform,  and  arc  much  incensed  at  the  retirement 
of  General  Casaola  from  the  War  flepartinent.  The  Conservatives 
and  even  the  Liberal  Government,  supported  by  a  military  clique, 
find  the  measure  far  too  democratic  and  far-reacbinu  iu  its  scope. 
An  attempt  at  compromise  is  in  progress.  General  O'llyan  having 
taken  hie  predecessor  Cassola  into  his  counsels ;  but  failing  tlua, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  country  will  long  escape  the  injury  that 
a  military  pr(tHfL«WrtJHi'f-7i?'t  would  inllict  on  its  prps;tige  and  credit, 
for,  last  October,  a  violent  demonstration  against  Seizor  CiiuoTas 
del  Castillo,  the  Conservative  leader,  took  place.  Tlie  ipiarrel  now 
seems  to  lie  betwoon  the  utlicers  of  the  Unc  and  the  scientitic 
branches  including  the  staff,  who  have  hitherto  monopolized  the 
good  things  of  the  service.  The  former  are,  it  would  seem,  distinctly 
supported  by  po]>ular  opinion. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  perused  the  articles  entitled  "  Virf. 
VAntjUtrrri' "  whic^h  wo  lately  publialiofi  will  not  he  sur- 
prised at  the  disclosures  regar<hng  French  naval  aflfairs  made  hy 
M.  Bourde's  recent  publication.  The  name  of  this  author  is  an 
nnfortunaie  one  for  a  reformer,  it  is  true,  and  very  seduciive 
for  the  w^;  nevertheless,  what  he  asaerts  has  ere  this  been 
announctid  with  some  iteration  tn  the  French  Legislature,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  his  veracity.  Still  we  ought  to  boar  in  umid 
that  the  naval  establishment  wliose  extravagance  he  denouhccs 
would  tend  to  ellicieQcy  in  time  uf  war.  more  espi'cially  as  its  first 
outbreak,  iis  has  so  often  been  pointed  out,  would  find  our  own  fleets 
shorthanded.  The  dilatory  conscruetion  of  ironclads  is,  however, 
a  serious  blot  in  the  naval  administration  of  the  Itepnblic,  by 
reason  of  which  so  largo  a  proportioji  of  French  vessels  arc 
already  obsolete. 


820  NOTES. 

The  "  bayonet  question "  appears  at  the  present  moment  to 
be  attracting  considerable  attention  in  the  German  army.  There 
being  no  time,  it  is  asserted,  to  inatruct  the  recruit  in  what  we 
should  term  "  bayonet  play,"  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  a 
simplified  variety  of  the  bayonet  exercise.  We  cannot  believe 
that  there  is  any  thought  of  abolishing  the  latter  in  our  own  army. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  our  troops  are  frequently  called  upon  to 
use  their  bayonets  against  semi-civilized  foes,  our  "  bayonet  exer- 
cise "  is  a  splendid  muscular  exercise  which  cannot  but  improve 
the  physique  of  troops.  It  is  also  singular  that  this  question 
has  arisen  at  the  moment  when  tacticians  seem  to  have  agreed 
that  properly  defended  earthworks  cannot  henceforth  be  carried 
except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
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■^ATELY  there  appeared  in  these  pages  a  brief  ont- 
lin*-  «if  the  cancer  and  exploits  of  on«  who  was 
cfrtainiy  the  greatest  of  Russian  generals,  and 
perhapK  standH  amouf'  the  foremost  military  coiii- 
uiandcrs  which  the  world  has  produced.  We 
refer  to  Siivoroff.  It  was  related  therein  how, 
shnnldering  a  musket  in  early  youth,  in  spite  of 
many  and  seriouK  physical  diaqualificationu,  he  worked  lii«  way 
from  the  niiikK  to  the  tmditiotiai  "  iiiarKhHr»  baton,"  obtaining  au 
exalted  pla«e  ainonj;  thit  {grandees  of  his  native  land.  His  caroer 
was  lonj;  and  brilliant,  thouj^h  ob3cure<l  by  misfortune  at  its  cloae, 
and,  in  spite  of  th*;  numberless  detractors  irho,  blinded  by  igno- 
rance or  race  hatred,  have  assailed  his  memory,  it  will  remain  to 
all  timiB  one  of  the  most  intc-resling  and  sichntrable  which  history 
has  to  disclose.  There  has  jual  been  published  in  St.  PelersburR 
the  first  volume  of  the  life  of  an  officer  who  oePiipied  a  place 
second  only  to   RnvorofTs    in    Huasian  military  chmnieles,    and 

•  h'itU  Mnrt,l,<il  i\inif  J'ltnki/'ilfli  .■  HU  fji/e  riiui  Aftioit*.  ConipiUi]  Irom  nn 
pahllahMl  documtitit*  hy  Majur  (icuoi-el  I'riniro  StohorbittolT.  VuL  L  Wilb  1'3  Ma)4 
«n<l  PluM.     ITeS-lrtSli.     St,  Potnnthurg:  V.  A.  Bffn-x.irxki.     lt»8. 
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who,  though  not  a  K^nius  of  Uie  first  order,  climbed  the  pinnacle 
of  fame  as  high  as  was  possible  with  only  talent,  coinmon- sense, 
and  character  to  aid  him.  In  many  respects  the  life  of  Prince 
Paskievitch  reminds  us  of  WelliiiKtou's.  Far  from  labouring  nnder 
the  diBabUitit^N,  physical  and  Hocial,  which  fortune  had  imposed 
on  SuYuroff,  he  wan  of  aristocratic  deacent  and  noble  presence. 
Entering  the  Corps  of  Pages  as  a  boy,  and  from  the  very  first  initi- 
ated into  Court  ciroloa,  he  soon  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor 
Paul.  Like  Wellington,  the  leading  featurei*  in  his  chai-acter  were 
sterling  honesty  and  rectitude  of  ]>urpo8e — tiualitiea  which  in  each 
case  attructud  the  admiration  and  warm  friendship  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  Humanity  and  innate  love  of  justice,  care  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  troops  committed  to  their  charge,  combined  with  a 
cool  and  dehberate  valour  in  the  field  which  has  never  been  8ur- 
pasBod,  commended  both  these  heroes  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
raiHutl  them,  after  their  martitU  deeds  were  over,  to  the  highest 
civil  posts  which  the  State  had  to  bestow. 

A,  Co!=iflack  by  descent,  John  Feodorovitch  Paskievitch  was  horn  in 
the  year  1782,  at  Poltava  in  Little  Bussia,  the  scene  of  the  famous 
conflict  where  Peter  the  Great  finally  crushed  his  rival  Charleft. 
At  ton  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Corps  of  Pages,  and  five  years 
later  the  following  remarks  were  appended  to  his  name  by  the  tutor 
who  superintended  their  education  ;  '*  Parlait  frani^'ois  en  entrant, 
un  des  premiers  dans  le  style  riisae,  coinme  auasi  dans  les  traduc- 
tions du  fraDi;ois  en  russe  et  tie  railemand  en  russe,  est  un  dea 
meillcars  sujots  du  corpH,  aime  la  lecture,  doux,  honncte  et  ver- 
tueux."  In  the  dazzling  Court  of  Catherine  he  must  have  met 
Potemkin,  Kumantsoff,  Suvnroff,  and  all  those  celebrities  who 
crowned  the  edifice  which  had  licen  founded  by  Peter  the  Great. 
After  the  decease  of  the  great  Tzarina  he  became  body-page  to  the 
Km[>eror  Paul,  a  dangerous  if  distinguished  post  about  the  person 
of  BO  fickle  and  arbitrary  a  monarch.  The  handsome  accomplished 
youth  plearHtd,  so  that  in  1800,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  Tzar 
promoted  him  lieutenant  in  the  Preohrajonaki  regiment  of  (ruarda 
at  the  same  time  appointing  liim  hitu  aide-de-camp.  Terror  then 
reigned  supreme  in  the  Kusi^ian  capital ;  a  short  passage  at  p.  10 
suftices  to  explain  wliy  Paul  met  so  horrible  an  end.  l>ay  and  night 
the  Feldjiiger's  drcmhkui  were  to  be  seen  galloping  along  the  roiui 
to  8il)rtria  with  their  doomed  inmateH,  su  that,  when  a  man  visited 
the  palace,  it  was  customary  for  him  to  cram  his  pockets  with 
money  in  dread  of  being  sent  frtraight  away  into  exile  without 
being  permitted   to  return    home.    Never,  however,  even  in  his 
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most  expansive  moments,  was  Fasktevitch  known  in  after  yearii  to 
allado  tn  thn  laBt  days  of  his  imperial  master'^!  reigii. 

Paskibvik'h  retained  )iis  post  at  Ojurt  under  Alexander  I.,  and, 
in  I^tOS,  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  General  Michelson,  who 
WM  in  command  of  the  linssian  Array  of  Beserve  on  the  western 
frontier.  This  leader  had  hoped  to  conduct  the  campaign  ol 
Atuterlitz,  hut  was  Hupplanted  by  Kutuzulf,  whutte  Kuceess  at 
Krems  had  astahlinhed  hiK  credit  with  the  Tzar.  Thus  Paskie- 
«tch  misaed  the  great  battle  in  Moravia,  aud»  in  the  following 
year,  was  transfenred  with  his  chief  to  the  army  alwut  to  ope- 
rate t»eyond  the  Danube  against  Turkey  :  in  a  war  wiiich,  prepared 
by  French  intriKue.  was  detitined  tu  latit  till  the  Treaty  of  Hucha- 
reat  sot  free  the  Rnsaian  forces  to  assist  at  tht?  catastrophe  of 
the  Berezina.  Into  the  details  of  these  campaigns  the  space  at 
OUT  disposal  penuits  qs  not  to  enter,  except  by  a  eiu^le  inci* 
dent  to  illustrate  our  hero's  promising  qualities.  Twice  already 
had  he  been  sent  overland  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  a  dan- 
gerous enterprise  in  tfaoue  d&ys,  but  his  third  expeiUtitm  was 
marked  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  hazardous  adventures.  The 
occasion  was  as  followe.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  ne^^jotiationa 
had  been  opened  between  Turkey  and  RusBia  at  Jassy,  but,  hearing 
that  an  Englii^h  envoy  was  at  Constantinople,  the  Tzar  directed 
Field'\[arshal  Pro^orovski  to  send  an  officer  thither  bearing 
thn  intimation  that  nnless  the  intruder  received  his  pa^Kports  in 
forty-eight  hours  the  conferences  at  Jassy  would  not  be  alloweti 
to  proceed.  This  ultimatum  was  forwarded  by  the  hand  of  one 
Hitrovo,  an  aide-de-camp,  but,  meeting  with  an  accident  on  the 
way,  tliis  officer  transmitted  il  to  its  destination  in  charge  of  a 
subaltern  officer.  ProKorovski,  on  hearing  of  this,  called  Pas- 
kievitch  into  his  presence,  and  entreated  him  to  ride  after  the 
messenger,  lelieve  him  of  the  momentous  despatch,  and  hand  it 
in  person  to  the  Turkish  Government.  Paskicvitch  rode  post  to 
Varna  in  order  to  take  ship  for  Constantinople,  for  even  high 
Turkish  officials  dared  not  at  that  epoch  cross  the  Balkans  with- 
oat  a  strong  escort ;  on  a  former  journey  he  had  nearly  been 
murdered  at  Adriiuiople  by  the  Janissarieti.  On  reaching  Varna, 
though  a  fearful  tempest  was  raging,  by  means  of  a  bribe  of  'J(X> 
ducats  he  induced  the  captain  of  a  merchant- vessel  to  undertake 
the  voyage.  The  wiml.  however,  beeoiiiiiig  more  violent,  our 
Turk  seemed  inclined  to  ropudiatc  tho  bargain,  when  Paskicvitcb, 
though  amid  a  hostile  and  fanatical  populae«,  by  threatening  to 
arraign  him  before  the  Kadi,  male  him  comply.     Nevertheleas,  on 
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Bome  pretext  or  other,  the  Turk  contrivetl  to  linger  on  shore  till 
PsBkiovitch  had  put  off  in  a  row-lmat ;  doubtless  inteadiiig  to 
keep  him  a  cIosp  prisoner  on  Iioard  till  the  return  of  fair 
weather.  But  the  Russian  •ku.xv  through  the  artifice,  auil,  drawing 
bis  Bword,  ordered  the  oarsraen  to  return;  when, though  they  hesi- 
tuted  to  obey,  the  ])eoplt-  on  Kboru.  reuiarkiu{^  the  dispute,  com- 
pelled the  captain  to  retnli  the  boat  and  also  t«  emhaik  and 
execute  his  contract  with  the  Htranger.  The  gale  having  by  thia 
time  bet'omt*  a  hiuTicjine,  no  Hail  could  be  tarried.  PaHkiovit^h 
Bank  unconscious  on  the  deck  from  sea-sicknese.  That  night 
the  Tessel  drifted  200  mites,  and  when,  on  awakening  next 
niorninfi.  be  ahkeil  in  plaintive  tones  where  they  were,  he  was 
told  that  Constautiuuple  was  aln-ady  in  sight.  In  the  evening  he 
presented  himself  at  the  residenee  of  Latour-Mauhourg,  the  French 
ambassador,  while  the  overland  courier  did  not  arrive  till  next  day. 
Kriglautl,  however,  was  the  victor  iu  this  diplomatic  contest. 
Turkey  doclnrod  war  a^ainttt  ber  hereditary  foes,  and  Faskievitob 
had  to  BHoape  as  beat  he  could.  No  ahips  were  leaving  for  Odessa 
during  tho  vornal  eqninnx,  wherefore,  with  the  aubalteni  and  a 
Tartar  servant,  he  was  constrained  to  make  bis  way,  rowing  and 
sailing  along  the  shore  in  a  small  Iwat,  to  Varna,  while  all  the 
way  bandits  won*  snfii  "sitting  like  eomioranta"  on  the  rocks 
waiting  to  ]}uun{ie  upoii  tbeiu  in  case  of  shipwreck.  Even  at  Varna 
bU  danger  was  not  paat.  Had  tho  finnan  declaring  war  against 
Itussia  reached  it?  If  so.  they  were  dead  men  ;  they  wnuld  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  hy  the  fanatical  populace.  "I  was  prepared 
for  the  worst,"  wrote  Paakievitcb  in  his  memoirs.  "  On  my  jumping 
ashore  they  rushed  towards  nic  asking  what  news  I  brought :  was 
it  ptiace  or  was'i  "     The  firman  had  plainly  not  been  received. 

The  above  incident  Hives  uh  a  fair  specimen  at  the  life  led  by 
Paskicviteh  in  the  stormy  years  between  1806  and  1815.  Like  & 
blade  of  proved  and  matchless  temper,  he  was  always  snatched 
up  fur  use  iu  any  pressing  emergency.  If  a  column  of  troops 
went  asti'ay  in  a  Bnow-storni,  the  young  stalf  officer  of  five  and 
twenty  wet  tliom  right  agiiin,  and  remedied  shortcomings  when 
the  faculties  of  others  sceuicd  paralysed  by  adversity.  If  a 
detached  corps  got  into  difficulties.  Paskievitch  was  sent  to  remove 
ihem,  not  unfre<|uently  saving  the  cummandcr  from  humiliation 
nud  unnierittid  oliloijuy.  .Men  like  this  arei  invaluable  ;  by  uiliug 
the  wheels  of  tho  machine  they  make  its  parts  work  harmoiuouBly, 
and  thus  coulrihute  belter  than  their  more  pretentious  comra^lcs  to 
the  general  success.    They  sociu  to  possess  a  peculiar  tact,  which. 
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acts  like  a  magiiet  in  bimlmg  moii  toi^etlier  in  a  common  effort 
for  tbf  common  weal.  Jii  April,  IHOi),  Fasku-vit»^h  waH  Bc-verely 
woiiml«(I  in  tlifi  h«afl  at  tlie  unsuocesrtfiil  assault  ud  Brailoff,  whore 
the  RiitJsiaiiK — u  not  unusual  occuiTPnce  at  tboir  sieges — attempterl 
to  esciUudc  the  furtr^^ns,  bait  appear  to  liave  fovfjotten  the  latlders  ! 

Paski^vitch  was  not  fate^l  to  participate  in  KutuzolFe  victory 
near  iiustvbuk,  wliicli,  britit;ia^  tlie  war  witb  Turkey  tu  a  v\om, 
enablt'd  the  Kuswiaii  troops  on  the  Danube  to  operate  against,  the 
retreatin;^  hosts  nf  Napoleon  in  ISl'i.  Pronioleii  to  inajor-Keii^ral 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  for  distinguisbed  aerWccti,  lie  was 
transferred  in  Jonnary  Iftll  to  Kitff,  thero  to  or^anizo  and  train 
a  new  iu(aiitry  divifiion,  in  anticipation  of  approacbiuj,'  invasion 
from  the  Wefit.  One  of  his  retiiments  was  already  formeil,  but  the 
other,  the  Orloflf  regiment,  was  to  be  incorporated  from  four  giirri- 
Hon  battalioiitf,  which  at  that  time,  wc  art-  told,  consisted  ahnost 
excIuaiTely  of  officers  and  men  expelled  fi'om  the  ranks  of  the 
active  army  for  mi&conduct.  In  thiu  consisted  the  difficulties  of  hi» 
allotted  task  :  for,  as  the  biographer  aptly  remarks,  "  It  is  easier  to 
conHtruct  than  to  reeonstruct."  Nevertheless,  out  of  theae  unpro- 
mising matcriaia  wi-n;  organized  the  troopH  who  paved  the  great 
redoubt  at  Borodiiui  witli  their  bodies,  aw  we  shall  presently 
detieribe  Their  counuander  wa»  nearly  missing  the  train  of  events 
which  crowned  him  with  so  much  glory.  He  fell  sick  of  a  "ner- 
vous fever,"  nearly  sui;cunibed  to  it,  and  did  not  recover  till  tho 
January  of  ISl'J,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  commaud  of  the 
26th  Infantry  Division.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  youthful 
divisional  commander  ;  "  but  eleven  ye\\?A  had  elapsed  since  he 
occupied  a  school-hoy's  form  among  the  pages."  His  services 
had  been  unsurpassed,  and,  in  additiou,  he  enjoyed  the  favour  aud 
esteem  of  the  gallaul  Hagration,  who  had  witnessed  Iheni  in  the 
lield,  and  to  whose  army  (called  tlie  "^udj  the  liSth  Division  was 
now  assigned. 

The  brilliant  marcli  from  Hlutsk.  v»'i  Jtubruisk,  to  Mohileff,  by 
which  the  Prince  frutitruted  Napoleon's  rapid  mauceuvreb  to  cut 
him  off  from  the  main  Hiissian  army,  is  perhaps  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  repetition.  Suffice  it  lo  say  that  his  troops  performed 
4in  an  average  thirty  railes  a  day,  though  the  excessive  hent 
which  overwhelmed  them  was  made  still  more  intolerable  by  lack 
-of  drinking  water.  titUl  the  losses  sustained  by  the  2tith  Division, 
owing  t<i  the  wise  jirocautione  adopted  by  their  diief,  were  no  more 
than  half  those  incurred  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  7th  Corps. 
Paskiovitch,  in  his  memoirs,  modestly  ascribes  this  to  "luck";  but, 
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tboQgfa  it  is  true  that  his  divinion  led  the  way,  and  thus  occupied' 
the  nioBt  favourable  position  for  the  men  composing  it,  we  are 
incHnetl  to  agree  with  Prince  Slcherbfttoflf.  that,  bocausethis  "lack," 
like  the  Duke  of  ■Wellington 's.  never  failed  him  during  his  entire 
career,  it  must  have  eoiisitsted  of  a  provident  care  for  the  health 
and  necessities  of  his  Holdi»r!4,  which  is  not  often  met  with   in 
ftuthpntie    military    history.      iMvoust   having  already  .occupied 
Mohileff,  pushed   on  to  Saltanovka,  a  village  where,  on   the  23rd 
June,  he  was  attacked  by  Raievski  with  the  12th  and  2iHh  Rnsftian 
Ttivieions.    He  Kuccwded  iu  repulsing  them,  but  Paskit-vitch,  who- 
had  been  endeavouring  tc  turn  tfao  enemy's  right,  was  nearly  cut. 
off  owing  to  the  premature  retreat  of  the  12th  Division.    Next  day 
the  •2nd  Army  crossed  the  Dnieper  at  Novi  Bykhoff,  covered  by  the 
'2Cth  Division  under  Paskievitcb,  while  the  French   retreated  to* 
Mohileff  expecting  a  renewal  of  the  attack.     On  the  '24th,  Platoff,. 
crossing  with  a  flying  (.-olumn  hi>;lit>r  up  the  stream,  ko  distracted 
the  attention  of  Davoust,  that  Bagration  with  the   12th   Diviaion. 
was  enabled  to  reach  Smolensk  on  the  '29th,  riii  Mstislavl,  the- 
•ifith  Division  forming  his  rear  guard.     Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the- 
lat  Anuy.  was  already  nt  that  rcndozvouB,  and  thus  the  calcula- 
tions of  Napoleon  weif  defeated. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  vacillation  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Itnssiaii  hend-qnartera.  Toll,  the  Quart  erraa.ster- Gen  era!  of  the- 
Ist  Anny,  proposed  a  forward  movement  in  order  to  pierce  the- 
French  strategic  front.  The  Itussian  aimieu  were  accordingly 
removed  to  the  right  bank  of  tht  Dniei>or,  when,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  right,  Barclay  de  Tolly  suddenly  wheeled  and  marched 
northwards.  Equallj*  sudden  was  the  intelligence  that  was  received 
that  Napoleon,  ha\*ing  crossed  the  Dnieper  at  ItassaBsna,  had 
routed  Neverovski's  feeble  division  at  Krassnoe,  and  was  Jn  full 
march  on  Smolensk  with  the  nia^s  of  lus  forces.  As  Paskievitcb 
expressed  himself  in  his  memoirs:  "all  these  marches,  first  U>- 
Itndtiia,  then  to  Paretche,  exposing  our  left  flank  and  the  road  to- 
tSmoleufik,  well  nigh  proved  the  destruction  of  our  armies."  Bagra- 
tion,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  sent  the  7tb  Corps 
by  foreed  marches  to  Smolensk  with  orders  to  sujjport  Ncverovski 
in  advance  of  the  town,  where  thai  cnninionder  had  but  a  single 
infantry  division  and  one  regiment  of  dragoons  to  oppose  to  the 
French.  Paakiovitch  headed  the  march  with  eight  battalions. 
'*^Vell  aware,"  he  wrote,  "that  there  would  be  a  fight  around 
Bmolensk.  I  examined  its  fortifications  thoroughly.  Continuing 
the  advance   for  two  miles,   I   mot   an    aide-de-camp  of  General 
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Noverovski'fi  with  five  gunB  which  had  escaped  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  From  him  I  learnt  that  Noverovski  had  lost  half  his 
troope,'  but  had  retireil  in  good  order,  and  was  now  about  four 
mileti  oir  on  the  Smolensk  road."  In  this  potiiliou  being  relieved 
by  Paskievitch,  he  rejoined  I'aievHki,  who  was  two  miles  to  the 
rear.  The  rif^ht  Hank  of  the  2fith  Piviainn  now  rested  on  the 
Dnieper,  but  the  left  was  wholly  unprotected  ;  and,  early  on 
the  mornuig  of  the  15th  AugUHt,  Paftkicritch  perceived  that  the 
enemy  was  preparing  to  turn  it  with  lieavy  masses  of  uavahry. 
Kaievski,  with  15,000  men,  was  preparing,  iu  the  exposed  jioaition 
where  he  lav,  to  offer  battle  to  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  fiO,000 ; 
that  had  been  regoLvnd  upon  in  a  council  of  war  which  aHHeuibled 
at  midnight.  Pa8kie\'itcb,  on  joining  it,  strenuously  opposed  this, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  tile  generaU  yiekied  and  were  in- 
duced by  him  to  retire  into  Smolensk,  whore,  on  the  Kith  August, 
the  great  battle  was  fought  which  dealt  wi  heavy  a  blow  at  Napo- 
luun'H  combintitiouH.  It  is  interesting  tu  note  the  reasoning  by 
which  he  enforced  his  conclusions.  "You  occupy,"  he  »aid,  "a 
position  exactly  similar  to  mine  two  nn'les  in  front  of  you.  The 
right  llauk  is  covered  by  the  I'nieper,  the  left  is  completely  exiJOsed; 
behind  you  is  a  ravine  quite  impracticable  for  artillery.  The  enemy 
has  turned  my  flank  to-day,  to-morrow  he  will  turn  yours ;  and 
even  if  you  ftuct'ee<i  in  repelling  his  front  attack,  he  will  occupy 
Smolensk  in  your  rear,  and  cut  off  your  retreat.  Yon  will  be  obliged 
to  retire  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy.  If  you  succeed  in  breaking 
through  to  Smolensk  and  the  bridges  across  the  Dnieper,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  bring  your  aitillery  along  with  you.  Better  to 
accept  battle  in  Smolensk  itself.  Perhaps  we  sball  be  able  to  hold 
our  ground  there.  In  any  case,  wu  shall  gain  time  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  main  army  to  come  to  our  assistance." 

by  the  light  of  the  moon  Kaievski  with  his  young  general  of 
division  proceeded  to  iiiapect  the  fortifications.  Situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  tlie  Dniejier,  the  town  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
built  in  the  time  of  lioris  Godunoff  (circa  1600),  which  was  from 
'25  to  40  feet  high,  and  had  a  thickness  of  10  to  18  feet.  The 
rampartb  were  flanked  l>y  seventeen  polygonal  towers,  and  on  the 
western  side  defended  by  a  big  earthwork  of  irregular  tracuig 
dating  from  1(111,  the  epoch  of  Sigismund's  invasion,  and  there- 
fore bearing  the  appellation  of  the  "  Royal  Bastion."  Near  this 
work  Paskievitdi  with  his  division  was  stationed,  and  upon  this 
point  the  French  ooncontratcd  their  blows.  Nc^y,  at  the  head 
of  his   columns,   dashed   forward    to  seize   it ;    but  his   bfadlong 
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career  was  arrested  on  the  glacis  by  Paskievitch,  at  the  head  of 
that  Orloff  regiment  which  twelvemonths  before  had  cost  him 
such  pains  to  discipline,  but  which  now  rewarded  his  industry 
by  displaying  prodigies  of  valour.  Supported  by  the  Ladoga 
regiment,  they  hurled  the  French  battalions  into  a  ravine 
which  obstructed  their  retreat,  the  glacis  of  the  Eoyal  Bastion 
being  strewn  with  their  dead  and  dying.  "  My  friend,"  wrote 
Bagration  to  Eaievski,  "  hold  out,  I  am  coming ;  would  that  I  had 
wings  to  fly  to  your  aid."  By  about  11  a.m.  Napoleon  could  dis- 
tinguish both  the  Russian  armies  beyond  the  Dnieper  approaching 
Smolensk.     "  Ce  grand  coup  avait  manque !  " 

During  the  ensuing  night  Baievski's  corps  was  relieved  by  that 
of  Dokhturoflf,  after  which  the  Second  Army  made  its  way  to 
Darogaltoosh,  while  the  First  covered  its  retreat,  ban-ing  the 
passage  of  the  Dnieper.  The  sanguinary  day  of  Borodino  arrived. 
Paskievitch  with  the  26th  Division  defended  the  "  great  redoubt  " 
in  the  centre  of  the  Russian  position.  This  "  great  redoubt, " 
it  appears  from  his  memoirs,  consisted  of  a  lunette  thrown  up  some 
days  before  the  battle  at  his  own  initiative.  Baievski,  having 
occupied  the  tumulus  on  which  it  was  subsequently,  constructed 
with  a  battery  took  credit  after  the  battle,  for  having  fortified  the 
spot.  The  historian  Bogdanovitch,  however,  attributes  the  inspira- 
tion to  the  general  staff,  though  it  might  be  thought  that  such  a 
commonplace  act  as  entrenching  so  important  a  topographical 
feature  might  have  passed  without  dispute  as  to  who  originated  it. 
Paskievitch  thus  relates  the  circumstances  ;  "  In  the  Second  Army 
a  gi'eat  friendship  existed  among  the  young  generals,  /.''.  Saint  Prie, 
Vorontsotf,  and  myself.  After  dining  on  the  4th  September  with 
l*rince  Bagration,  we  all  three  went  to  look  at  our  positions.  I 
came  to  my  division  and  found  it  stationed  about  300  yards  behuid 
the  tumulus.  I  reported  to  General  Raievski  that  if  this  tumulus 
were  occupied  by  the  French  we  should  be  unable  to  resist  mi 
attack.  Kaievski  replied  :  '  \'ery  good ;  but  we  cannot  depart  from 
general  instructions.'  I  replied,  '  1  think  this  is  absolutely  needful.' 
*  Do  as  you  think  fit,'  said  Raievski ;  '  but  mind ,  on  your  own  resixm- 
sibility.'  1  moved  forward  to  the  tumulus  and  began  to  entrench 
myself.  I  saw  a  group  of  generals,  and,  thinking  it  was  Kutuzoff, 
galloped  up  to  them  ;  but  it  was  Bennigsen.  1  respectfully  explained 
what  I  was  doing.  '  Vous  avez  bien  fait,  parfaitement  bien  fait,' 
he  replied."  Prince  Stcherhatofif  a  little  sarcastically  explains 
these  discrepancies  by  the  fact  that  in  war  "accomplished  facts 
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are  often,  after  a  battle,  attribatud  by  heiul-qtmrtera  to  their 
own  sagacious  (Uft[)o»itions." 

The  inipoi-taDce  of  tbu  greiit  redoubt  lay  hi  the  circumstance 
tliat  it  lay  at  lUv  t<ali(iuL  uf  the  obtusu  migle  funned  by  the  llussiau 
tine  uf  battle.  Tb(!  ri^^ht  half  nf  thti  army,  ri'stiiig  its  Hank  on  the 
jirecipitoiis  bauku  of  tbe  Moskvti,  had  its  front  L-overed  by  the 
Kalotcha  as  far  as  the  village  of  Borodino,  n\w\v  which  rose  the 
tumalns  whtre  the  'idth  Division  was  entrenched ;  thence  the 
Huiisian  left  trended  away  in  rear  of  a  ravine  to  beyond  the  old  road 
from  Bmolfiibk  to  Moscow,  redthit^  its  extremity  on  u  ravine. 
Stationed  with  hia  divihion.  !^.OU0  strong,  at  the  spot  described  as 
the  "key  of  the  position."  Faski^vitch,  when  the  Russian  left 
was  overthrown  by  the  Joint  effmls  of  Davointt'f*  corps.  «upi>orted 
by  Sey  and  Juiiot,  performed  inestimable  services  to  the  araiy. 
Battered  by  eighty  {^uns  in  position  near  Borodino,  he  repulsed 
tbe  a8sautl  of  fifty-two  battalions  which  the  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
i^rossing  tlit  Kalotcha,  led  to  the  assault.  "The  Swond  Army," 
wrote  Barclay  de  Tolly,  "  through  the  absence  of  the  wounded 
Prince  Bagration  and  other  generals,  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion  ;  all  the  field  works  with  a  part  »)f  the  artillery  hat! 
fallen  iutotlie  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  2t)th  division  alone  inaiii- 
taiuedits  [losttiou  amniid  the  tuiuuhis  in  Front  of  oiir  centre;  alrea<ly 
it  had  repniseil  the  enemy  twice.  This  took  place  at  about  11  o'clock 
in  the  inorning."  About  noon  Eugene  once  more  renewed  the 
attack,  and  this  time  with  success ;  bat,  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
horse  artillery  batteries,  Pai^kit^viteh  was  able  to  i-econ<pier  hi;* 
rwloiiht.  though  his  division  was  almost  annihilated  in  the  elTort. 
In  the  tierco  m^Uf  which  ensued  two  chargers  were  killed  under 
him,  while  he  himself  did  not  receive  so  mtich  as  a  scratch.  By 
this  time  the  two  diviiiions  of  tbe  7th  Corps  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful,  somo  of  the  battalions  of  Faakieviteh  not  mustering  more 
than  sevenfy-tlve  men  apiece,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  ''the  grand 
figure,  which  at  Borodino  constantly  turned  up  wherever  danger 
was  TOOrtl  pressing,"  luckily  coming  upon  the  scene,  ordered  them 
back  into  the  receive,  bringhig  up  the  'Jltli  Division  to  occupy 
their  place.  The  OrlofT  regiment  behaved  like  heroes,  and  ^ere 
nigh  exterminatc<l. 

During  ihe  evacuation  of  Moscow  Paskievitch  wit}i  his  division 
protected  the  rear  of  the  army  ;  also  during  tlie  celnbraled  change 
-of  base  from  Biazan  to  Kaluga,  which  made  Napoleon  evacuate 
the  Bussian  capital.  Aftei'  Borodino  tbe  2(}th  Division  uounted 
under  arms  no  more  tlian  1,200  men,  but,  during  the  halt  made 
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at  the  camp  of  Tanitino,  it  was  reinforced  by  the  aiTival  of  over 
4,000  recruits  who  became  in  an  incredible  short  time  fit  Cor 
service  in  the  field.  Thi>  courae  of  instruction  adopted  comprised 
uothiug  muru  f-laborute  than  target  practice  and  the  simplest 
uioTement  required  on  active  service.  Firm  and  gentle  handlings 
the  recital  of  recent  glories  and  hatred  of  the  foe  who  had 
trampled  their  country  under  foot,  defiling  its  holy  places,  soon 
made  them  worthy  of  falling  in  beside  the  veterans  of  Eylau. 
Friedland,  Smolensk  and  Borodino.  This  proves  how  rapidly,  if  the 
raw  maturial  bt;  good,  infantry  uolditirs  may  be  formed  under  the 
supervision  of  gowl  officers,  espocially  if  patriotic  sentinieut  and 
hatred  of  the  invader  is  there  to  expedite  the  work. 

When  Napoleon  strove  to  turn  the  KuMsian  positbn  at  Tarutino, 
by  the  new  road  to  Kaluga,  the  2fith  Division  wua  prominent  in  the 
battle  which  ensued.  On  that  memorable  24th  October  the  7th 
Corps  was  sent  under  Huievski  to  assist  DokbturolT,  who  was  sustain- 
ing  with  hi-s  nrmy  corps  all  tho  weight  of  the  blows  delivered  by  the 
Viceroy  on  Malo-Yaroslavetz.  This  action  proved  to  Na]>oleon  that 
the  Russians,  so  far  from  being  exlmusted  by  their  recent  efforts, 
wero  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resumption  of  hostilities,  nud,  further, 
that  the  ho]>e  of  retreating  to  Poland  by  the  hitherto  untouched 
provinces  of  central  Russia  must  henceforth  be  relimiutahed.  The 
Russian  position  in  rear  of  Malo-YaroslavetK  having  been  reported 
impregnable  by  Marshal  Bessit^res,  nothing  remained  for  the  French 
Emperor  but  to  retire  acroBs  the  wasted  sohtudes  which  bad 
witnessed  his  advance.  On  the  2tith,  Kutuzoff,  still  fearing 
for  his  left,  retreated  towards  Kaluga,  when,  summoned  to  his 
presence,  Paskievitch  was  retjuired  to  proceed  in  the  diroction 
of  Med}'n  with  his  division,  a  battery  of  six  guns  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  to  reconnoitre  the  tnarch  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon's  dis- 
organized masses  were  just  then  passing  through  Moshaisk  by  the 
high  road  to  Smolensk,  and  Paskiil'vitch,  recognizing  the  imjx)8ai- 
bility  of  reaching  them  by  direct  pursuit,  proposed  to  march  across 
country  to  Gshatsk,  moving  along  the  chord  of  the  arc  which  the 
enemy  was  describing.  This  step  being  approved  by  Milaradovilch, 
who  bud  meanwhile  arrived  on  the  spot,  the  26th  Division,  on 
approaching  Gshatsk,  actually  dsscried  Davoust's  Corps  in  the 
act  of  entering  the  town.  Paskievitch  wished  to  attack  without 
delay,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  owing  to  the  darkness  of 
night  which  was  rapidly  thii-kening,  and  the  French  Marshal  was 
able  to  make  his  way  unmolested  to  Viazma.  There  he  stood  fast ; 
but  Paskievitch,  dashing  into  the  town  at  the  head  of  his  division^ 
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expelled  the  defenders,  taJcing  700  prisoners,  who  were  left  to 
garrison  the  Rtreets.     "  All  who  stop  behind  are  prisoners,'''  he 

Bhouted  to  his  troops,  att  the  enemy  opened  Jiru  from  the  windows  ; 
uor  would  he  allow  them  to  reply  or  faam  till  the  market-plave 
bad  been  reached. 

Next  day  Paakievitcli  rejoined  tho  main  array,  which  had  reached 
\lazma  by  a  still  hhorter  route,  and  where,  much  to  hia  disguat, 
Kutuzotf  caused  the  2tJth  Division  to  rejoin  the  7th  Corps  But  at 
Yelnia.  while  exeoutinj;  the  celobrn-tcd  parallel  raart-h  on  KrasBiioo, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  allowed  it,  at  the  intercession  of  Milara- 
dovitch,  to  return  to  the  advance-guard,  and,  on  the  15th 
November,  with  hi»  own  brigade  of  rifles  and  a  regiment  of  Hnaaars, 
Paskifvitcli  had  the  Hat  ii^  fact  ion  of  pursuing  the  French  Guards  as 
they  moved  from  Hmolenskon  Krassnoe,  and  captured  nix  guns  and 
700  prisoners.  Next  day.  in  company  with  the  Prince  of  Wirtembcrg, 
he  attem])ted  to  cut  off  the  Viceroy's  corps  from  Krassnoe  :  but  the 
latter,  by  Bkitful  manaeuvring,  was  able  to  break  through  and 
rejoin  Napoleon,  hut  li'ft  his  artillery  with  the  liussmns.  On  the 
17th,  when  the  French  Emperor  by  a  splendid  effort  rescued  the 
corps  of  Davoust,  KutnzofT,  cowed  by  hia  adversary's  rc?no\im, 
re&aincd  from  attacking  him  in  full  force.  Paskievitch  took  part 
in  the  action  with  Ney.  which  occurred  on  the  IHth.  The  French 
Marshal'^  partial  succesB  and  ultimate  escape  are  attributed  by  the 
ItussiuuK  to  a  thick  fog  wliic^h  concealed  his  approach,  and,  after 
lieing  rcpulaod,  prevented  him  from  being  pursued.  While  Noy, 
at  the  hftid  of  a  chosen  few.  was  making  his  way  across  the  half- 
frozen  Dnieper  to  Ursba,  the  Kussian  cavalry  deemed  hi*  troops 
dispersed.  After  Krassnoe,  the  2Gth  Divieion  headed  the  advance- 
guard,  and,  on  the  '27th  November,  ihuugli  tliey  liait  reached  a 
point  only  twenty-live  miles  from  Borissoff,  wen;  too  late  to  take 
part  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina. 
On  the  10th  December  the  2tith  Division  arrived  in  Warsaw,  where, 
General  Itaievski  fulling  sick,  the  command  of  an  Army  Corpa 
devolved  im  Faskiirvitch  at  the  age  of  thirty  yoarf.. 

During  tlm  earlier  part  of  the  cam]iaiRn  of  1818  Paskievitch  waa 
in  command  of  the  forces  blockading  the  fortress  Modlin.  boilt  at 
the  conihience  of  the  Bug  with  the  Vistola,  not  far  from  Warsaw — 
an  important  strategic  |x)int  which  has  conatantly  pluyed  a  decisive 
liurt  in  Polish  warfare,  notably  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Swedish 
Kings,  Charles  X.  and  Charles  XII.  Paskievitch  tells  us  in  his 
memoirs  that  Daendels,  the  Dutch  Commandant  of  the  fortress,. 
agreed  to  betray  it  for  a  million  francfl,  but  that  the  news  of  the 
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armigtice  of  Pleswitz  put  a  stop  to  iha  treaty.  A  Dutch  soldier  of 
fortune  need  not,  indeed,  be  credited  with  any  great  attachment  for 
the  decajnnfi  fortimes  of  Napoleon,  yet  it  murt  be  borue  in  uii»d 
that  the  apparent  trtachery  of  this  ullicer  may  in  reality  have  l^een 
merely  a  riitie  to  gain  timu. 

On  the  rfRiimjititiit  of  hostilitieH  the  'ifiih  nivltiton  was  irieor- 
porated  witli  the  army  of  Poland.  Uusaia's  second  line  of  defence 
which  was  being  concentrated  under  Bennigsen'sordern  at  Kalinch. 
**  On  the  'i'Ztn\  June,"  wrote  the  young  major-fieueral,  *'  the  Lord 
delivered  Ub  from  our  protrautud  sojouru  near  Modlin.  They  begau 
tooryaiiize  the  so-called  army  of  Poland.  It  coiiBiated  of  two  eorpu, 
our  own,  the  7th,  whieh  I  liandeil  over  to  General  DokhturolT,  re- 
maining in  command  of  tht;  2()tli  Piviaion,  and  tht<  Militia  Army 
Corps  ol  Count  Tolstoi.  The  reaeive  army  of  Prince  Labttnoff- 
llostovalii  relieved  us  in  the  l>uehy  of  Warsaw.  Our  joy  was  in- 
describable :  tlicy  wert'  sending  us  by  KaJisch  to  the  <»rand  Army. 
My  division  was  8,(XH>  Rtrong  undei'  arms  :  a  plucky,  healthy  lot. 
In  the  fight  with  Kozecki  (at  Modlin)  I  had  learnt  to  trust  them. 
Bot  the  survivors  of  the  campaign  of  181'2  were  the  beet  of  all.  I 
cht-riHbed  them  as  tlu-  apple  of  mine  eyti."  from  Kalisch  the 
ai-my  of  Poland,  moviiii;  viti  Breslau,  entered  Bohemia,  and  on  the 
8th  Octobpr  approtuihed  Dresden,  which  was  thou  necujdud  Uy  the 
Corps  of  Gouvion  St.  Cyr.  It  was  reinforced  by  the  junction  of 
Prince  Stcherbatoft's  corps  and  Bubna's  division  of  Austrian 
cavalry,  while  Tolstoi's  militia  had  already  proceeded  to  join  the 
Grand  Army  in  Ihn  vicinity  of  Leipzig.  Hcnnigsen  at  this  junc- 
ture received  an  urder  from  the  Tzar  which  enjoined  htm.  leaving 
S0,(>00  men  to  inviist  Dresden,  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army  to  join  head-ijiiafters  near  LeipJiig.  To  protect  this  move- 
ment Paskitfvitch  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  subm-b  of  Plauen, 
situated  about  a  mile  from  tho  walls  of  Dresden,  which  uommanded 
the  rcrad  wliicli  lt>ads  tn  Ijcipzig.  In  thib  poHitinn  he  was  a^suilod 
on  tho  12th  October  by  8t.  Cyr  with  two  rlivisions,  and,  after 
successfully  maintaining  it  for  the  whole  of  that  day,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  evacuated  it,  and  retired  in  the  footsteps  of 
Buouigsen.  The  Army  of  Poland  missed  the  tirst  day's  lighting 
of  the  "  battle  of  the  nations,"  but  its  arrival  ou  the  lieid  during 
the  17th  wa»  practically  destructive  of  the  hoptjs  and  fortunes  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  18th  this  army  attacked  the  plateaus  of  Bals- 
dorff  and  Holzbaueen,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  to  Steteritz, 
and  thence  to  the  gates  of  Leipzig  itself.  About  1  p.m.,  Paski^- 
vitch,  at  the  bead  of  the  Orloff  regiment,   dashing  through  the 


Htreetfi  reached  the  bankH  of  the  GIstor  and  Pleisse,  and  it  is 
surmised  that  the  Biidden  appearancfi  of  this  body  of  troopa 
occasioned  the  premature  deHtrut-tion  of  thf  bridjit'  whirli  was  so 
disastrous  to  the  fugitives.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  I'askimtch, 
recorded  in  hia  memoirn;  bat  he  adds  that  the  sappers  who  kin- 
dled the  train  were  acting  in  strict  conformitj'  wilh  theii"  orders. 
"  All  that  night,"  he  wrote.  "  the  soldierK  gave  ns  do  rent:  they 
kept  hauling  Frenchmen  out  of  the  Elstor,  crying :  '  Here's  a  fine 
sturxean,*  ineanini;  the  body  of  some  drowned  ot!ic«r,  on  whom 
they  found  money,  watches,  vfec."  Here  and  there  these  me- 
moirs betray  mnfiiderabte  dislike  and  contempt  for  the  Austrtans 
and  their  troopH.  Count  Giulay  met  him  afttir  Leipzig,  and 
hot  with  the  excitement  of  hattltj,  cried  out.  "<Juellc  faraeuRe 
journ»'^e,  genfiriU— on  dit  que  nntro  Klcnau  s'est  btanoonp  dis- 
tingue!" Paskicvitch,  who  adds  that  the  Austrian  had  lain  all 
day  inactive  at  IJndenan.  replied,  "Tout  le  monde  a  fait  son 
devoir,  monsieur  le  comte,"  and  passed  on.  Indeed,  if  we  were 
to  accept  his  statements  as  deliberate  expressions  of  opinion,  he 
considered  thu  Aiietriari  troops  as  little  better  than  poltroons;  a 
reuiarkablo  instance  of  the  way  in  which  national  [irejudice  may 
warp  great  natural  intelligence  and  sincerity  to  absurd  conclusions. 
On  the  7th  December  the  Army  of  Poland  was  sent  to  join  the 
Swedes  in  blockndinf;  Hamburg. 

Paskievttch,  promoted  lieutenant-general  for  distin<;uisbed  con- 
duct at  Leipzig,  was  shortly  afterwards  transferrod  to  the  command 
of  the  ind  Di^-ision  of  (irenadiers.  liennigaen.  unwilling  to  lose 
him,  threw  hindrances  in  the  way  of  liis  departure,  till  at  length, 
losing  all  patience,  the  junior  abruptly  demanded  leayc  to 
go,  and,  obtaining  it.  joined  the  Tzar  near  Chaninont  imme- 
diately after  tlie  battle  of  Rrieune.  The  division  to  which  he 
was  appointed  ha\'ing  somehow  fallen  into  a  wi-etched  state  of 
djbcipline,  Paskii-vitch  had  been  called  in  an  a  noted  disciplinai'iau 
to  heal  the  disease.  The  evil,  he  soon  discovered,  was  due  to 
nothing  bat  starvation ;  the  supply  department  had  been  shame- 
fully neglected,  and  the  men  driven  to  plunder  in  order  to  support 
life.  Instead  of  having  recourse  to  stern  repressive  measures,  as 
■most  of  hia  contemporaries  would  have  done  in  his  place,  he  looked 
after  the  men's  meals,  and  this,  together  with  his  popularity  and 
tact.  sulHced  to  restore  discipline  in  a  very  short  time.  JJut  the 
officers  remained  to  be  "organized."  The  state  of  the  division 
reaembled  thai  of  a  modern  british  cx[ie()ttioii  in  partihiu  iajide^ 
Hum  ■  suffering  from  a  redundance  of  oflicers,  the  usual  friction  and 
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uiipleaHantiieBtitiB  uuuutid,  tbutt  verifymg  the  ancient  and  homely 
adage  about  cooks  iind  tlu!  confection  of  broth.  Not  only  was  the 
regiment  commanded  by  general  officers  promoted  after  the  battle 
of  Kulm  for  distinguished  service,  bnt  niany  officers  of  the 
same  exalted  rank  were  attached  to  it  without  specitic  duties. 
Squabbliu^,  with  concomitant  dueU,  wau  the  reHult.  TLu  youn^j 
lieutenant- geiiBral  was  urged  to  deal  bharply  mth  the  malcontents, 
who  were  without  exception  very  much  his  seniors  in  age.  He 
steadily  declined,  saying,  "  that  he  was  waitbig  for  an  opportunity 
to  prove  his  title  to  command."  This  he  wa'^  able  to  do  at  Arcia-sur- 
Aube,  and  again  under  the  walla  of  Paria,  ou  both  of  which 
occasions  he  appeared  to  advantage  at  the  head  of  his  Grenadiers. 

While  they  wore  bivouacked  in  tho  Bois  ile  Bouhtgne  an  incident 
occurred  which  illustrated  botli  the  arrogance  of  Count  Arakcheieff, 
Alexander's  minion,  and  the  independent  spirit  of  Paskievitch. 
The  regiment  of  which  the  Count  was  titular  chief,  having  served 
under  FaskitiviUdi  during  thu  assault  of  Paris,  was  visited  by  him. 
Haughtily  riding  through  the  diviaion  without  ansn-ering  or  even 
noticing  a  salute,  he  stopped  in  front  of  liis  men  and  thanked 
them  fur  the  valour  they  had  displayed  in  th«  late  action.  On  the 
diviaional  general  presenting  bimrtclf,  as  iii  duty  bound,  to  the 
supercilious  courtier,  the  latter  darted  a  furious  glance  at  bini 
and  departed  without  saying  a  word.  Ijambert,  the  Corps  com- 
mander of  the  Grcnadiera,  afterwards  explained  that  it  was  usual 
for  generals,  under  whom  Arakcheieff a  regiment  had  been  engaged, 
to  Bend  him  an  extravagant  laudation  of  its  btihaviom'  immediately 
afterwards,  when  Arakchcietf  would  condescend  to  behave  gra- 
ciously. "He  need  not  expect  this  front  me,"  blurted  out  Paskie- 
vitch.  "  In  my  opinion  everyone  btbaved  well  yesterday : 
Ai'akchoiefTB  regiment  did  not  particularly  distinguish  itself,  but 
the  Little  KuasiauB  did,  and  1  shall  report  accordingly  Uxyou."  Iji 
Parts  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Kicholas,  then  Grand  Duke,  and  the  foundations  of  their  life-long 
friendship  were  laid. 

In  February,  iHlti.  after  the  return  of  tlw  2nd  Grenadiprs  from 
France,  Paskievitch,  suminoned  from  his  quarters  at  Smolensk, 
waa  commitfflioned  by  the  Tzar  to  inquii-e  into  the  riots  which 
had  arisen  among  the  Crown  serfs  of  the  Smolensk  Gnvcrnment. 
Theae  originated  from  the  ineijuitable  riistributiiiii  of  the  relief 
conceded  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  tif  the  (masantry,  who  in 
181*2  had  suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  the  invader.  The 
blnndoritig   stupidity    of    the   civil    authorities   of   bmulensk   luid 
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brought  tliJDgH  to  this  pass,  that  the  troopa  were  called  uul,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  coming  into  coUbtion  with  the  people ;  btit 
Paaki^ritch,  beiitg  sent  to  the  seat  of  disturbance,  by  the  exeiciae 
of  a  little  soldierly  commun-utineH!,  soon  disuovcred  that  the 
peasantry  had  real  grievanccB  to  complain  of,  and  that  the  tax* 
gathcrefK  had  boon  guilty  of  \!;ri)m  cruelly  and  (•xtortioii.  In  thiK 
flense  he  reported  direct  to  the  Tzar,  with  the  result  tbal  these  poor 
folk,  insteml  of  being  nhot  dovrn  for  rebels  by  the  mafi^iiTtrates,  were 
pacified  by  his  timely  mediation.  Pa«kievit«h  aecertauied  that 
a  certain  ballifT  had  caused  the  Avivus  and  cluldreii  of  poll-tax 
defaulterH  to  be  flogged  to  death.  "  What  confidence,"  he  might 
indeed  ask,  "can  jieople  have  under  theae  ciruumBtancen  in  ibe 
rectitude  of  tchinunnkf?^'  To  the  Finance  Minister,  Count  Gurieff, 
who  urged  that  relief  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  real  iwterestJi 
of  the  peasantry  by  making  them  \vns  self-reliant,  Faskievitch 
rejoined,  "  that  an  act  of  hunianity  and  couipaHHJun  hiul  never 
hitherto  proved  iiijurious  in  itK  coikHcquonces."  Though  tliis 
may  be  dubious  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  combined 
effects  of  material  assistance,  the  potitponement  of  arrears,  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  Hmolonsk  revenue  officers,  reistored  quiet  to 
the  district. 

In  1717  Paflkievitch,  now  wedded  to  a  second  cousin  of  the 
poet  Griboyedoff*:!!,  was  called  from  domestic  blisa  at  Smolensk  to 
the  Court  at  Peterhof,  having  been  selected  as  governor  to  tbu 
Orund  Duke  Michael  during  his  travels  in  Russia  and  abroad. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  a  review  was  in  progress,  and 
Alexander,  pasauig  through  the  vestibule  to  mount  his  horse, 
greeted  him  with  the  curt  salutation,  '*  How  quickly  you've 
come."  The  uiaiiceuvres  began.  Toll,  we  are  told,  conducted 
them  skilfully,  but  when  the  tua-ii  came  to  Diebitch,  the  future 
hero  of  the  Balkans  flow  into  a  passion  and  mad(:  a  laena  of  it. 
Afterwards  the  Emperor  received  Paskii'vitch  with  Hattering  con- 
descfrnsinn,  anting  he  was  the  beat  general  in  the  army  and  fit 
for  anything.  But  faskievitch  did  not  trust  the  Tzar's  sincerity  : 
he  bad  experienced  his  fickle  ingratitude  on  a  former  occasion. 
On  this  one  he  recorded  in  his  diary  the  following  prcgnaot 
remark  :—"  It  pains  nie  much  that  our  system  of  government  is 
ever  the  same  :  to  dazzle  a  man  with  ilne  words  if  his  services 
arc  wanted,  and  to  show  proportionate  ingratitude;  at  the  slightest 
seeming  irregularity  to  outrage  and  persecute  liim  without  previuus 
iiKjuiry  and  with  the  utmost  severity." 

Tbe  surveillance  of  tbe  Grand  Duke  was   no  sinecure.      Likn 
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most  youths  "  born  in  the  purple,"  he  was  violent  and  capricious 
in  disposition,  and  it  required  all  the  firmneBB  and  tact  of  which 
Paskieyitch  was  master  to  keep  his  pupil  within  the  hounds  of  pro- 
priety and  reason.  The  prince  was  afflicted  with  a  mania  for 
drill,  which  his  mentor  had  been  instructed  by  the  Empress  to 
repress ;  but  this  task,  he  at  last  reported,  was  simply  impossible  of 
fulfilment.  Paskievitch,  therefore,  confined  his  efforts  to  insisting 
that  war-worn  veteran  officers  should  be  treated  with  due  respect 
l)y  the  overweening  stripling  in  his  charge.  They  visited  Great 
Britain  in  company,  and  Paski^vitch,  though  he  admired  our  free 
institutions,  prosperity,  and  national  characteristics,  was  intensely 
bored  by  our  social  life.  At  Warsaw  they  were  present  at  the 
first  Diet  assembled  by  Alexander  I.  under  the  constitutional  regime 
which  he  had  inaugurated,  and  PaskivWtch  clearly  perceived  the 
consequences  of  what  most  Eussians  regarded  as  an  exaggerated 
deference  to  Polish  susceptibilities.  And  here  is  a  remarkable 
prophecy:  "What  will  all  this  lead  to?"  he  asked  of  Count 
Ostermann,  at  a  review. 

"To  this,"  was  the  fierce  rejoinder,  "  that  in  ten  years  time  you 
will  be  storming  this  place  at  the  head  of  your  division ! "  The 
prediction  was  verified  thirteen  years  later,  and  Paskievitch  waa 
at  the  head  of  the  army  which  accomplished  it.  Again,  on  ani 
expedition  to  Modlin,  the  Tzar  invited  Paskievitch  at  dinner  time, 
as  he  had  commanded  the  forces,  to  narrate  the  etory  of  the 
blockade.  In  spite  of  the  black  looks  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  anxious  to  avoid  offending  the  Poles  who  reigned 
supreme  around  the  festive  board,  Paskievitch  without  hesitation 
began  tbe  recital,  after  which  the  Grand  Duke  always  cut  him. 
The  sequel  showed  the  fatal  con8e(|uences  of  undue  subserviency 
to  popular  clamour. 

The  present  volume,  which  carries  us  down  to  1H26,  when 
Paskievitch  was  appointed  to  the  Caucasus,  the  scene  of  his  future 
glories,  is  leplete  witli  matter  valuable  in  a  military  and  historical 
sense,  while  social  incident  is  not  wanting  to  attract  interest  and 
contriliute  to  amusement.  We  wish  we  had  more  space  for  an 
anthology.  For  instance,  in  IH'22,  Paskit'vitch  was  in  command 
of  the  First  Division  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  being  in  command  of  one  nf  the  l)riga(Ies.  The  division 
was  then  quartered  at  Wihia,  an  army  having  been  concentrated 
on  the  western  frontier  in  view  of  tlie  revolutionary  movements 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain  and  Italy.  How  gravely  tlie  preva- 
lent spirit  of  revolt  had  infected  the  oflicers  of  even  the  Russian 
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army  is  shown  by  tbe  fact  that  there  was  an  actual  mutiny  in 
the  brigade  commanded  by  Nicholas,  A  captain,  Noroff  by 
name,  having  been  reprimanded  by  the  Grand  Duke  for  neglect  of 
duty,  without  more  ado  resigned  his  uomiuisKion,  whereupon  the 
officers  of  hlB  regiment,  aHsembling  in  a  body,  called  npoii  their 
Sovereign's  brother  to  give  Hatisfaction  to  the  offended  oflicer  in 
the  usual  if(i\\  After  this  we  can  well  understand  how  incom- 
patible is  revohuionary  doctrine  with  the  military  spirit. 

Thiu  volume  is  amply  supplied  witli  mapu  aud  plans  to  illustrate 
the  actions  in  which  Pfiskicvitch  took  part.  It  would  have 
been  acivantageouH  had  explanations  been  vouchHafed  of  the 
general  movements  on  a  field  of  battle,  say,  for  example,  that  of 
Borodino,  instead  of  supplying  theui  in  the  cane  of  the  '2Gth  I>ivi- 
Bton  only.  By  a  curious  mistake,  the  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Bar-sur-Aube  has  been  inserted  instead  of  that  of  .Vi'ds-sur-Aube. 

The  Editor. 
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HE  bcatits  looktid  frebh,  and  we  rode  out  amidst 
a  motley  group  of  Turks,  Creeks,  Jews,  and 
\rnipnJaiiR.  in  their  respective  costumes. 

Leavinfi  the  once  stately  hall  of  the  Csewirs 
on  our  right,  the  road  led  to  the  river,  which 
was  crossed  by  an  old  Roman  bridge ;  the  route 
then  teniltil  towards  the  Ciaeus,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  town  of  Suamar.  For  miles  a  well  cultivated  valley 
lay  stretched  out  beforf;  ua,  but  wan  sn  shut  in  on  either  side  by  hij^h 
mountains  as  to  render  the  heat  almost  intolerable,  Our  ghip- 
mate,  the  doctor,  lagged  some  hundred  yards  behind,  sitting  his 
horse  tike  a  jockey  in  mid-race,  but  from  different  intent,  whilst 
Cbristopliolo,  thoroughly  distrusted  with  rum  as  a  beverage, 
recommended  it  to  the  Hakim  Basha  for  exterior  application. 

By  this  time  we  had  been  six  hours  in  the  saddle,  which — 
according  to  Turkish  computation — would  mean  that  the  party 
had  got  over  some  twenty  miles  of  ground  ;  but  the  fact  of  our 
being  unencumbered  by  baggage  enabled  as  to  do  a  much  greater 
distance. 

The  country  now  became  undulating,  and  the  road  dwindled 
down  to  a  mere  track,  eventually  disappearing  altogether.  The 
scenery  was  very  beautiful ;  foliaf^e  appeared  in  Dbundaiice,  fine 
fir  woods  clothed  the  sloping  hills,  while  here  and  there  some 
pretty  little  village,  with  its  tall  minaret,  would  peop  out  from 
amon;»st  the  trees.  A  range  of  mountains  lay  on  oar  right  hand 
with  verdure  reaching  half  way  up  their  sides ;  in  tlie  hollow,  on 
our  left,  ran  a  river,  with  weeping  willows  arching  its  clear  waters. 
Vines,  with  their  bright  budding  leaves,  grew  in  profusion  all 
around,  and,  to  add  to  thi;  general  loveliness,  the  setting  sun  was 
shedding  his  golden  hues  over  hill  and  dale. 
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^^  It  wftfl  twilight  before  we  reacheil  Soamar,  apparently  a  large 

I  towD,  by  the  uumber  of  iU>  moniuvs,  aud  isituated  uu  the  uiotuitain 

I  blopeH.    We  rode  weaned  aud  hungry  into  a  fine  large  khan,  the 

"  cleanest  and  beat  arranged  we  had  as  yet  seen,  but  were  much 

Burprised  when  a  Greek  traveller  informed  our  f^uide  that  he  hail 
been  resting  here  two  days  and  could  get  nothint;  to  eat.  This 
was  said  iu  the  very  pretieuee  of  fine  broods  of  ducks  and  chickena 
feeding  in  the  yard.  To  these  we  called  liis  atteution,  but  he  only 
shook  his  head  while  looking  niotirnfully  at  the  khanjee.  This,  on 
our  part,  could  not  bt>  put  up  with,  so  a  general  chase  was  called ; 
never  before,  T  should  imagine,  had  been  heard  such  an  uproar  in 
a  Turkish  khan.  After  a  severe  run,  the  feathered  bii>ed8  were 
surrounded,  and  two  euuplu  of  their  uumber  captured  befure  the 
khanjee  could  come  up.  He  looked  perfectly  horrifit>d  at  our 
audacity,  but  we  had  learnt  that  a  bold  front  was  the  only  way  to 
settle  a  Turk,  so  on  finding  himself  treated  with  the  utmost 
nonchalance,  he  strode  away  mottering  numerous  "  Maahallah/' 
and  evidently  booking  us  iu  his  own  mind  as  uiadinen. 

Whilst  our  in\*ahiablo  guide  was  preparing  the  booty  for  cook- 
ing, we  employed  a  Jew  to  show  ns  about  the  town.  He  appeared 
to  have  a  great  dread  of  the  Turks'  quarter,  and,  with  much 
reluctance.  Look  us  to  it.  Seeing  a  va/e  full  of  i>ld  green  turbauB, 
being  those  who  hail  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  we 
entered  and  made  their  acquaintance  over  eaneny  and  L-hcboukea. 
These  Hadji  were  poUte,  agreeable,  and  evidently  pliyiBod  with  the 
notice  taken  of  them.  With  the  same  good  intentions  we  were 
about  to  entttr  a  khan  appropriated  by  camel-drivers,  when  a 
general  cry  of  Yaboudi  (.Jew),  Giaour  (Christian),  arose  from 
tbeee  dark-visaged,  heavy-booted  geuiry,  as  they  stepped  forward 
to  stay  our  advance.  We  were  now  to  experience  the  good  effect 
of  always  carrying  pistols  in  our  waist-belts;  standing  tirm  then, 
with  hands  gra.s])ing  these  weapuiis,  we  brought  the  assailants  to  a 
check,  and  they  then  slunk  back  growling  out  curses  and  casting 
every  Turkish  term  of  reproach  iu  the  teeth  of  the  unbdiovers. 
Not  content  with  this  they  set  on  all  the  dogs  and  children,  the 
latter  pelting  stoues  and  rending  the  air  with  tfaeu:  shrill  cries  of 
••  Giaour.  " 

Tht!  uufortunate  Jew  was  uvarly  dead  from  fright,  and  we  were 
all  glad  to  get  back  to  the  khan  and  dinner.  Before  dawn  of 
day  we  were  on  our  way  to  RMiizzar,  the  ancient  Tbyatira,  but 
even  at  that  early  hour  the  road  was  full  uf  people,  nor  did  we 
discover  the  cause  of  this  unusual  stir  until  arriving  at  KaraUatcb, 
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A  consideraMc  town  situated  in  tho  most  fortilo  district  we  Lad  as 
yet  passed  through.  It  ntm  liere  we  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
principal  fair  of  the  season  was  being  held.  The  streets  were 
crowded,  and  a  moet  busy  scene  waa  Iwfore  our  eyes.  In  one 
place  cattle  were  Itiiug  slaughtered,  and  iu  another  spot  hundreds 
of  horses  were  arriving  with  the  produce  of  the  country  ou  their 
Itachs,  In  the  midst  of  all  rode  brilliant  cavaluadeR  of  horsemen, 
handsomely  dressed  and  superbly  mounted  ;  their  bhuwy  beauts — 
as  they  curveted  through  the  narrow  streets — drew  as  many 
comments  from  the  people  sb  would  be  heard  in  the  paddock  at 
Newmarket. 

Thinking  that  wo  should  be  in  the  way  on  such  an  occasion,  it 
was  agi'fred  to  postpone  breakfast  until  reaching  the  next  village. 
Every  road  was  blocked  up  with  gay  parties  hastening  to  the  fair, 
and  a  finer  coUeutiou  of  "  pakai  atts  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  me«t 
with  in  any  country. 

There  wai^  much  trouble  in  obtaining  food  at  the  village,  aft 
nearly  all  the  inliabitaiitH  had  guno  forth.  The  little  we  did  get 
was  eaten  in  the  street,  witli  the  remaining  population  of  the  place 
around  us.  The  great  attraction  for  them  was  our  pistols. 
Lyous'  double -bar  rolled  pair  exuitud  greut  wonder  and  admiration. 
Detonators  had  not  as  yet  found  their  way  into  Asia  Minor.  Huge 
Hint  and  steel  weapons — like  our  old  horae-pistol  of  Dick  Turpin's 
day,  but  generally  much  more  orn  amen  ted  ^were  still  in  uae. 
The  yataghan  was  their  most  formidable  arm,  and  it  required  a 
good  deal  of  skill  to  handle  it  properly.  A  direct  cut  or  thrust  is 
never  made,  but  the  blado  hoLug  drawn  with  great  rapidity  back* 
wards  aud  forwards,  its  Huely -ground  edge  gives  u  frightful  wound 
at  each  touch  to  the  person  attacked. 

We  reached  Tbyatira  early,  putting  up  at  a  comfortable  khan  in 
the  centre  of  lite  town.  Strolling  at  randuin  through  the  bazaaiii 
and  filthy  streets,  we  found  ourselves  at  last  in  a  burial-place  with 
fine  large  cypress  trees  shadowing  tlie  tombs.  Beside  these,  re- 
mains of  pillars  and  old  walls  lay  scattered  about,  marking  a 
former  civilization.  Many  of  the  ancient  columns  were  nsed  as 
supports  in  the  construction  of  the  moilern  town.  Huch  was 
found  to  be  the  case  with  those  mentioned  in  Iiunifg»f's  TraieU, 
as  forming  part  of  an  Agora,  for  they  seemed  to  prop  up  some  old 
Turkish  arches  which  arc  now  in  ruins. 

Turning  our  steps  towards  the  new  Armenian  church,  our  guide 
pointed  out  the  remains  of  a  Roman  wall  of  immense  thickness, 
and  also  several  curious  relics  that  had  been  dug  up  during  the 
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coDstruction  of  the  above  edifice ;  these,  with  some  old  ruina  con- 
verted uito  a  bummnm,  are  all  the  remnants  now  visible  of  the 
once  flom-isbing  Thyatira. 

On  makitiy  an  attempt  to  enter  a  mosque  we  were  repulsed  with 
indignation  by  some  young  mulliih»  (priests). 

Sleep  soon  visited  our  party  after  returning  to  the  khan,  bnfc 
about  the  dead  of  night  a  most  tremendous  noi>*e  at  the  outer  door 
roused  U8  all  up.  Several  pistol  shots  were  lired  by  the  intruders ; 
these,  mingled  with  their  shoutings,  made  ns  prepare  for  action. 
At  length  tho  drowsy  khanjee's  voice  was  heard,  the  heavy  door 
swung  l)ack,  and,  much  to  our  relief,  an  enormous  caravan  stalked 
into  the  court-yard  to  deposit  it^  merchandise,  this  being  another 
use  these  ions  arti  put  to.  Wishing  camels,  drivers,  and  all  con- 
cei'uttd  in  the  hubbub,  anywhere  els0,  we  snatched  a  couple  of 
boors'  more  sleep,  and  then  mounted  for  Sarc  (the  ancient 
Sflrdis). 

The  environs  of  Thyatira  are  prettily  interspersed  with  trees, 
fertile  hills  rise  in  their  vicinity,  and  a  braiicb  of  tho  great 
Hormus  plain  reaidies  the  town  from  another  direction,  giving  us 
a  [Jeep  at  old  ilouut  Sipylas,  now  wrapped  in  the  blue  tint  of 
distance. 

Maniara.  three  hours*  distant,  was  our  next  halting-place.  The 
coontr}'  ridden  through  had  a  pleasing  variety  in  it,  for  fiometimes 
the  track  dipped  into  a  plain,  but  immediately  again  would  lead 
over  some  rugged  mnnntain.  We  eventually  kept  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  which  Ohristopholo  gave  us  to  nndcrstand  was  famed  for 
its  fish  ;  the  proof  of  this  lay  in  the  breakfast,  for  better  specimens 
of  the  Bcaly-tribe — a  species  of  mullel^T  shouW  never  wish  to  eat. 

This  town  was  hecominj^  depopulated,  nearly  every  other  house 
being  deserted  ;  from  what  cause  we  could  iiol  a^icertain. 

A  good  road,  through  a  hot  valley,  led  to  the  Gyga&an  lake,  an 
extensive  shallow  piece  of  water,  full  of  high  reeds,  and  inhabited 
by  innumerable  wild  fowl.  The  milk-white  swan  sailed  about  in 
its  deeper  waters,  whilst  the  shores  were  lined  with  duck  of  various 
species  and  pIumHge.  Among  the  number,  tho  "  Pintail,"  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  white  breast  and  wings  aiid  pointed  tail- 
feathers.  They  appeared  to  care  little  about  the  presence  of  man, 
dud  permitted  our  party  to  come  within  pistol-range,  k  general 
tiro  was  opened  <m  them  as  we  rode  along  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
when  they  rose  in  a  perfect  cloud,  filling  the  air  with  sounds  of 
quacking  and  rustling  of  wings  in  motion,  and  then  made  off 
more  frightened  than  hurt  from  our  attempt  on  their  Uvea. 
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ThouRaiid»  of  turpina,  or  water- tortoises,  lay  ahont  the  shores, 
and  are  said  to  he  delicate  food  by  connoisseurs  in  these  matters. 

Wr  now  ascended  the  range  of  hills  which  separate  the  lake  from 
the  Vale  of  Sardis,  and  oa  whose  summit  several  tumuli  were  to  bo 
Been  :  the  largest  is  noted  aH  that  of  Atyattes,  the  father  of  Crovsos. 

Travelling  with  the  uncertainty  of  procurin}*  food  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  journey  is  not  pleasant,  but  such  was  our  case,  and  it 
can  be  easily  imagined  with  what  joy  we  hailed  the  appearance 
of  a  flock  of  Iambs,  with  two  ehephurda  in  the  act  of  skinning  a 
couple  of  them.  Not  so,  however,  did  our  guide  view  the  affair, 
having  an  instinctive  foreboding  as  to  their  means  of  conveyance 
to  Sarc.  Hia  usual  beaming  face  assumed  a  most  rueful  aspect  as 
we  strapped  the  reeking  carcases  over  the  bony  haunches  of  his 
Btoed,  who  aluo  shared  strongly  in  liis  master's  objections,  and 
endeavoured,  by  kiekings  and  switchings  of  his  long-fagged  tail,  to 
previ^nt  such  proceedings. 

The  view  of  what  wa»  once  Sardis  from  the  summit  of  these  hilla 
we  thought  very  striking,  and  the  principal  object  observable 
amongst  the  general  lirbriit  was  the  Acropolis.  Its  ruined  walls  could 
be  traced  on  an  eminence  which,  like  many  others  in  its  vicinity, 
showed  a  red  Kandstone  formation  clothed  with  scanty  brushwood. 
In  the  foreground  flowed  the  Hernius  through  a  plain  cultivated 
by  Turkomans,  whose  mud  huts  and  black  tents  lined  its 
banks ;  while  beyond  Sardit,  Mount  Tmohis  and  its  lofty  range 
reared  their  Buow-cappcd  crosts. 

An  outline  of  the  particular  events  that  took  place  in  Asia  Minor 
before  the  Christian  era  would  here  be  appropriate. 

In  Grecian  history  we  find,  "That  about  thirty  years  after  th& 
foundation  of  Athene  soiut)  extensive  troubles  took  place  in  Palea- 
tine,  M'luch  caut^ed  a  vast  emigration  of  numerous  bodies  of 
Pha-nicians.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  fugitives  settled  in 
Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor. 

"After  the  Trojan  war  (804  u.c), Attica  l>eing  over-peopled  through 
the  multitude  of  refugees,  a  colony  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor.  The 
coast  of  Asia,  from  Cyzir-ua  on  the  Propoutis  to  the  river  Hermus, 
had  alrea<ly  been  colonized  by  the  Greeks.  This  tract  was  called 
^olis,  the  settlers  being  mostly  .^Holiana  from  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  emigrants  from  Athens  occupied  the  coast  extending  south* 
ward  from  the  Hermus.  They  founded  twelve  cities,  of  which  the 
gioatost  was  Ephcsus.  For  a  long  time  the  greatest  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Lydia,  an  extensive  region  on  the 
coast  where  the  Ionian  colonies  were  situated. 
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"  Croesutt,  tht*  kbt  uf  these  kings,  lui  able  anil  pupiilat  but 
ambitious  ])rincQ,  had  made  tributnry  the  Grocian  cities  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  his  power  hail  beconie  to  Greece  itself  an  object 
of  fear  as  hbi  wealth  and  Hplendour  wero  of  wondm-.  His 
prosperity,  however,  was  not  to  be  lasting.  In  all  ages  Asia  has 
beeu  remarkable  for  the  sudden  growth  and  rapid  decay  of  mighty 
empires.  The  Median  monarchy  was  now  piving  way  to  the  rising 
fortunes  of  llie  Persians.  Croesus  lent  his  aid  to  prop  the  falling 
power,  and  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  cnnquerer. 

"Cyrus,  the  Perwian,  chief  and  founder  of  the  Empire,  having 
overcome  the  Medes,  marched  agaiu»t  Cru'sua,  subduud  his 
kingdom,  and  made  him  prisoner  in  his  capital  of  Sardis  (546  b.c.)* 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Ionian  colonics,  driving  them 
into  eiile,  and  eventually  became  entire  master  of  Asia  Minor. 

"  About  500  B.C.,  Uippias,  the  sou  of  Fisistratus,  tyrant  of 
Alliens,  incensed  against  liIs  country,  went  to  Bardis  and  persuaded 
Uie  Satrap  Artaplierues  to  make  war  upon  it. 

"  The  Athenians,  enraged  at  thohaughty  command  of  Ai'tapherties 
to  roHtore  the  tyranny  of  Hippias,  sent  a  fleet  to  assist  the  loniana. 
They  sailed  to  Epheaus,  and  the  forces  debarking,  marched  to 
Sardis,  a  distance  of  about  sLxty  miles.  ArtapherneA  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  fled  into  the  castte,  and  the  Greeks,  unopposed, 
entered  the  town  and  fell  to  plunder  ;  but  u  house  being  set  on 
tire,  the  flames  spread  rapidly  through  the  town  mostly  built  of 
timber  and  reeds.  The  inhabitants  were  driven  by  the  conflagra- 
tion to  assemble  in  the  market  and  in  tho  beil  of  the  torrent 
Factolus,  which  ran  through  it,  in  such  numbers  that  they  found 
themselves  strong  enough  for  defence  ;  and  the  Greeks,  retiring  to 
Mount  Traolufl,  at  night  pursued  their  retreat  towards  their  ships. 
Rallying  under  the  walls  of  Epbesus  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Persians,  who  shortly  prepared  to  follow  them  into  their  own 
country.  The  subsequent  defeats  of  Marathon  and  Kalamis  ended 
the  invasion. 

"  A  century  later,  Darins,  feeling  his  Empire  was  weakeneil  by  its 
unwieldy  extent,  detached  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Grecian  seas  from  it,  ajid  formed  a  gejiaratu  kingdom  for  his  son 
Cyrus,  who  held  his  Court  at  Sardis,  and  who  became  the  meana 
of  overthrowing  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Athenian  general, 
Alcibiadcs. 

"But  it  was  the  entire  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  by  Alexander,  the 
Macedonian,  that  fully  rentored  the  Grecian  colonies.  History  tolls 
as  his  imagination  was  naturally  lively  ;  he  was  deeply  tincturpfl 
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with  the  lovo  of  lotters  and  reverence  fr>r  antiquity.  Tho  lliiid  of 
Honoer  was  e8pt5cia]ly  gratif)in<^  both  to  his  poetical  lasles  and  to 
his  warlike  propensities,  and  he  ia  said  to  have  made  it  his  constant 
companion  iu  his  journeyB  and  campaiRng.  But  when  he  stood  on 
the  scene  of  bis  favouritu  story,  his  admiration  of  the  poet  and  his 
heroes  was  exalted  into  pawsionate  enthusiasm  ;  and  while  hia 
army  pnssi-.d  the  Hellespont  uuopiWHed,  he  was  viBiting  the  village 
and  surrounding  fields,  where  the  fallen  city  had  once  Btoud,  and 
sacrificing  to  the  deities  of  the  place  and  the  chiefs  and  princes 
there  entombed.  He  afterwards  built  a  city  ou  this  spot,  and 
called  it  Ak'iander  Troas,  the  ruiriH  of  which  may  ntdl  be  ueen. 
He  entirely  defeated  the  Pei-sianu  at  the  passage  of  the  Granicus. 
ThiB  victory  opened  to  him  all  Asia  Minor,  and  Sardis  submitted 
without  resistance  (390  m.c). 

"  But  in  the  year  210  a.c,  the  Macedonian  i>ower  being  on  the 
<lecUnc,  we  £nd  Asia  Minor  divided  into  separate  kingdoms,  and 
AttaluH,  the  King  of  PergamuB,  joinioj^  with  the  liumaus  to  subvert 
the  dominion  of  Philip,  the  King  of  Macedonia,  and  victorious  by 
land  and  sea. 

"  Again,  in  the  year  1*J4  b.c,  we  find  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamos, 
joining  with  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  and  the  exiled  llaimibal,  of 
Carthage,  hiK  adviHcr  against  the  IionmnH,  ami  landing  an  army 
itt  Chalci«,  tho  bridge  of  tlie  Negropont.  But  three  years  later  he 
changed  sides,  and,  in  concert  with  the  Uomans,  gained  a  great 
naval  victory  over  the  same  Aiitiochus ;  and  when  the  Bomaus  had 
gained  posaesBJon  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  he  craved  a  reward 
for  his  services  and  sufrerin*:;  in  the  war  iu  which  he  had  nearly  lost 
his  kingdom,  and  had  been  besieged  in  bis  capital  of  Pergamus. 

"  The  S*-natn  assigned  to  Ennienes  all  that  had  been  taken  fmra 
Antiochus  in  Asia,  excepting  a  part  of  Lycia  and  Oaria,  which  they 
gave  to  the  Rhodians,  and  sueb  of  the  Grecian  cities  as  had  not 
been  subject  to  AttaluH,  which  they  declared  independent. 

"  Rumenea  visittil  Rome,  and,  touching  at  Delphi  on  his  return, 
narrowly  est-aped  asBasBination  by  orders  of  Perseus,  King  of 
Macedonia. 

*'  In  the  year  87  b.c.  a  new  chara^-ter  appears  in  the  field.  When 
nearly  the  whole  of  lower  Asia  had  been  hruught  under  tbe  imme- 
diatn  dominion  of  Komc,  or  under  that  of  her  puppet  muoaroh, 
a  rival  power  arone  in  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontua,  an  able, 
brave  and  high-spirited,  but  cruel  prince,  who  had  much  enlarged 
his  liingdom  at  the  expense  of  his  weaker  neighbours. 

"  War  soon  broke  out  between  him  and  the  Itomans,  wherein  he 
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Tanqiiishetl  several  ariiiiL's,  and  ijuiokly  mastered  Asia  Muior  with 
most  of  the  adjoining  islands. 

'•  In  hie  bitter  hate  of  Rome  he  sent  letters  throughout  Asia, 
commandiug  the  people,  on  a  certain  day,  to  massacre  atl  Itatiaus 
iu  the  country'.  Tlie  order  wuh  cbej,tid,  and  eighty  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  tho  slau(;btor.  Gut  four  yeara 
after  hiH  cnielties  recoileil  upon  hts  own  head.  Ephosus  and 
m&Dy  other  Asiatic  cities  revolted,  and  Sylla,  the  Roman  Consul, 
passing  into  Asia,  obliged  him  to  give  up  all  his  winnings  and  pay 
two  thousuad  talents.  He  eventually  fell  by  his  own  hand,  to 
escape  being  taken  prisoner. 

"  From  this  time  the  power  of  Rome  was  no  longer  questioned  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  trae,  that  after  the  seat  of  dominion  was 
transferred  from  Rome  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople)  the  sceptre 
came  gra^lually  again  into  Mie  handK  of  the  G-recian  race  ;  hut  still 
the  story  of  the  Eastern  Empire  may  best  be  treated  as  a  sequel  to 
that  of  Rome.  That  Empiro  long  sunk  in  debility  and  corruption 
gavt*  way  at  last  to  the  ]x»wer  of  the  Turks." 

The  question  now  arose  as  to  how  our  party  was  to  cross  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Hermus  river.  Not  a  Teetige  of  a  bridge  was  to 
bo  seen,  and  the  swift  waters  looked  swollen  and  muddy.  Moreover, 
another  evil  had  befallen  the  Haltira  Baaha  which  greatly  increased 
his  danger  in  fording.  'Vhe/i-nimk  att  (bad  horse)  that  be  bestrode, 
whether  thoroughly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  being 
overworked,  or  that  real  weariness  had  overtaken  him,  would,  at 
inter^'als,  and  without  previous  warning,  drop  down,  and  t]iat  in 
a  manner  most  unicpie.  One  would  hear  a  thump  on  the  ground 
and  then  view  the  aftiicted  Hakim  straddling  tho  fallen  carcass  of 
his  hcftst  which  lay  rlonbled  up  like  a  reposing  cat,  but  mindful  of 
the  food  within  las  reach,  cni|)ping  the  grass,  whilst  the  usually 
good-natured  doctor  looked  on  with  a  visage  in  whicii  wTath  and 
fear  wen*  strangely  blended.  Anotheir  one  of  the  party  there  was 
wlio  bad  great  misgivings  as  to  effecting  a  safe  passage  with  such 
u  weight  of  top  hamper  as  did  the  poor  '*  pakai  att "  carry. 

After  much  delay,  a  Turkoman,  on  the  consideration  of  a  back- 
sheesh, volanteered  to  conduct  the  cavalcade  acroaw  tho  river. 
Christopholo  took  the  lead  with  aiuch  cHiition,  and  the  Hakim, 
to  ensure  his  own  safety,  brought  up  the  rear,  &mi>Eoying  arms  and 
legs  incessantly  on  liis  wilful  brute  with  the  full  determination  of 
keeping  him  upon  his  legs  until  he  gained  t^rra  jirma  once  more. 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  stream,  and  httle  by  little  the  "pakai 
att"  began  to  disappear.    The  once  active  tail  now  doated  listlessly 
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ou  the  surface,  lamba  and  saddle-bags  wore  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  alt  thought  the  mucli  dreaded  moment  had  arrived,  when,  like 
&  magic  wand,  descended  the  formidable  cow-cane ;  with  a  snort 
■nd  a  stru^j^tk'  that  muat  have  shaken  e^'ery  nerve  in  his  rider")* 
body,  thfl  mucli-praised  animal  refrained  his  footing,  and  emerged 
from  his  watery  way  looking  all  the  cleaner  for  the  dip. 

Thu  Chriutian  population  of  Sardie  is  on  thu  increase  ;  in  addition 
to  the  miller's  family — -spoken  of  by  travellers  a8  being  the  only 
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reaidents  tliere  of  that  religion — eome  Greeks  have  erected  a  wine 
shop  and  stableH,  the  fonner  to  benefit  theniaelven  and  tho  Turko- 
mans, who  ignore  that  portion  of  Mahomet's  injunctions  respeeting 
the  disuao  of  vinous  tluids,  and  are  anj-thing  but  good  Muasulmans 
as  ret^ards  sobriety.  The  stablea  combined  accommodation  for 
man  and  beaet.  The  situation  chosen  by  the  foiuidec  of  these 
buildings  is  one  that  well  accords  with  the  present  tucre-seeking 
disposition  of  the  Greeks.     It  is  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  palacftj 
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urberein  dwelt  the  wealthy  Cro-aua  of  aiicieot  biatory ;  ne  found  the 
atablo  a  nio^l  diHguHtliig  tudgmeut. 

The  splendid  remainB  of  tho  once  beautiful  temple  of  Cybele  were 
feaohed  a»  the  sun  sank  below  the  far  borizon.  Two  columns  of 
ihe  lonio  order  wero  still  erect,  and  are  stated  to  be  the  most 
perfect  known  at  the  present  time ;  half  their  orij^inal  height  is  lost 
to  view  ia  solid  uarLh,  Ibu  accumulattoa  of  centuries  of  deposits 
Crom  various  cauHes.  The  capital  of  one  of  these  is  slightly 
displaced,  and  the  columna  themselvea  are  ttomowhat  mutilated  in 
the  endeavours  made  to  abstract  tlie  iron  ustMl  in  joininji;  tho 
many  Bections  of  the  rounded  marble  which  forms  the  entire  pillar. 

The  temple  stands  ou  a  gentle  slope  leading  down  to  the 
Golden  Pactolus,  wliicb  on  this  side  hefmrates  the  Acropolis  hill 
from  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  then  empties  itself  into  the 
HermuB. 

The  mill,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  former  stream,  and  the  ruins  of  a  church  ait;  visible  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  liemiiantH  uf  ancient  walls  were  to  bo 
Been  on  all  sides,  but  darkness  provonted  our  tracing  or  connect- 
ing them  with  any  other  known  construction  of  the  Grecian  age. 

The  ruios,  shown  as  having  at  one  time  formed  a  portion  of  the 
residence  of  Cra-sus,  are  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind  to  be  seen 
amongst  the  general  wreek  of  masonry. 

With  difficulty  our  steps  were  retraced  to  the  wine  shop,  which, 
much  to  our  horror,  was  fonnd  to  be  full  of  drunken  Turkomans 
belonging  to  a  sect  known  by  the  appellation  of  *'  Candle  Ex- 
tinguishers," and  who  resembled  the  liacchanals  of  old  Bome  iu 
their  morals  aud  orgies.  Armed  as  the^e  brutal  fi^llows  were  at  all 
points,  our  prospects  may  be  imagined  as  anything  but  cheering, 
nor  did  Christopholo  disguise  bis  delight  at  our  return,  and 
rei^ftledly  warned  us  to  keep  our  pistols  in  readiness. 

We  were  reinforced  by  a  little  Italian  leech-bunter,  fortified  with 
a  huge  cavalry  sword  and  a  brace  of  pistols,  who  had  just  crawled 
out  of  a  place  of  concfalment.  He  appeared  to  consider  our 
party  as  a  perfect  godsend,  and  enlarged  on  the  crintes  committed 
by  these  nomads,  who,  with  a  better  disposed  tribe  called 
"  Hurookes,"  composed,  for  the  time  being,  tbe  suiTuuiiding 
population. 

Our  Greek  boat  also  seemed  displeased  at  their  presence  and 
lengthened  stay.  This,  together  with  a  general  onslaught  made 
by  a  number  of  cats  upon  the  now  ovei-cooked  lamb,  put  both 
his  aud  onr  guide's  patience  to  a  severe  trial. 
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It  was  extmortiinary  to  witness  the  craving  for  strong  drink  in 
Uic  pc-rsons  of  thesi?  semi- barbarians.  Several  times  they  quitted 
the  tioiise  and  reeled  into  their  saddles,  and  as  often,  as  though 
attracted  by  some  loadstone,  would  dismount  and  quaff  another 
«an  of  craseie  icouutry  wiue).  At  Last,  witb  loud  sliouts,  and 
uncouth  gestures,  they  galloped  off.  leaving  ns  to  eat  in  peace 
our  hard-oa-med  evening  meal.  We  then  took  np  alceping 
pOBitioiiK  auiGiig  ihe  crussie  jars  in  preference  to  the  stable,  the 
eftiuvia  of  which  rendered  it  most  uninviting. 

Rising  before  daylight,  but  little  refreshed  from,  the  hard  beds 
wc  bad  preferred  occujiying,  a  start  whh  made  for  Casaba.  The 
road  followed  the  course  of  thQ  HermuB  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then  turned  up  a  hcantifitl  valley,  well  cnltivated  with  orange 
gardens  and  melon  beds,  the  latter  producing  the  far-famed 
Casaba  melon,  the  most  luscious  fruit  of  its  kind  known  to  the 
world. 

Arriving,  after  five  hours'  ride,  at  our  destination,  a  room  was 
secured  at  a  jiietures(|uo  khan,  with  a  kionk,  or  pleasure  house, 
attached  to  it.  This  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  open  space  outside 
the  town,  and  was  a  great  rendezvous  for  caravans  which,  from 
this  spot,  take  their  departure  for  all  parts  itf  Asia  Minor.  The 
kiianjec  was  a  Greek  who  had  acquired  notions  of  cleanliness,  an 
uncommon  trait  amongst  the  natives  o!  his  persuasion,  but  from 
which  we  reaped  the  iinusual  benefit  of  an  undisturbed  raid-day 
sieeta  (slumber). 

Having  seen  a  goose  slaughtered  for  breakfast,  it  xvas  proposed 
to  stroll  through  the  town,  then  spend  the  hours  of  heat  at  tho 
khan,  and  afterwards  contiime  our  journey  to  Vimfi  in  tho  cool  of 
the  evening. 

An  old  greon-turbaned  Turk,  with  a  tray  on  his  head,  crying 
"  Sweetmeats  for  the  ladies,"  on  the  consideration  of  twenty  pias- 
tres, gave  up  hia  occupation,  and  mounted  for  Vimfi  to  procure  a 
konak  (house)  and  dinner  by  the  time  we  should  arrive  there. 
The  streets  of  Casaba  were  no  exception  to  those  we  had  seen  in 
other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  mdeed,  the  Jews'  quarter  sur- 
passed them  in  lilthiness.  Putrid  carcasses  of  horses  and  dogs 
lay  about  vitiating  the  air,  and  qiiito  ai^counting  for  the  ravages 
made  by  the  *'  Plague,"  at  intervals  of  years,  amongst  the  in- 
habitants. 

We  could  not  forego  the  luxury  of  a  "  hummum,"  although  it 
was  very  second  rate  as  compared  with  those  of  our  previous  ex- 
periences.    An  immense  follow,  a  kavash,  or  town  policemen,  waSi 
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my  neighbour  on  the  undrtissing  ottomans,  who,  to  my  disguat,  and 
mnch  to  the  amasement  of  my  companions,  carefully  eiaoained 
every  article  of  Uii)  apparel.  The  search  proved  very  successful,  and 
hn  became  quilu  ehited. 

The  enWroua  of  the  tovm,  especially  that  part  about  our  khau, 
were  well  shaded  with  trees;  undtir  these  wn  sat,  after  the  morn- 
ing meal,  enjoying  the  cooling  influence  of  sound  from  running 
water  at  an  adjacent  fountain,  and  listening  to  the  arrival  of  the 
caravans.  These  goods  trains  of  the  East  created  more  stir  than 
their  inanimate  compeers  would  do  at  a  railway  deput  in  Eun>pe. 
The  tinkling  of  the  cam4>ls'  bells,  and  shouts  of  the  drivers  as  they 
compelled  the  more  refractory  beasts  to  kneel  down  that  thoy 
might  be  relieved  of  ixjrtious  of  their  burdens^  the  wrangling  of  the 
Armenian  porters,  who  awaited  their  turn  to  be  employed,  and  the 
general  hum  of  voices  all  raund,  made  quite  a  hvcly  itupressiou  on 
tho  senses.  This  quiet  enjoyment  was  broken  by  onr  guide 
announcing  tho  advent  of  a  most  important  individual,  in  the 
].>er8on  of  the  judge  of  the  district,  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
interview  our  party.  He  was  surprised  at  our  being  without  a 
dragoman  (interpreter),  and  was  much  amused  at  our  inniiner  uf 
communication  with  (^bristopholo.  His  iirat  quotation  to  the  latter 
was,  "  li\Tio  we  were  *' "  This  troubled  our  guide  considerably,  for 
be  had  never  interostod  himself  about  the  matter,  but  ha^l  been 
content  to  ranh  us  after  his  own  imagination. 

To  Lyons,  as  the  manager,  he  had  given  the  high-sounding 
title  of  Bim  Basha,  literally  captain  of  a  thousand,  or  colonel, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  he  was  anytJimg  less.  The  learned 
gentleman  of  the  law  next  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  business 
had  brought  na  to  Casaba,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful  as  in  his 
former  question.  He  then  put  on  an  air  of  mysterious  wisdom 
and  smolted  his  chebouke  in  silence,  gazing  nt  us  all  the  time 
with  cunning  ami  doubtful  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  I  am  not 
quite  sure  you  arc  honest  men  "  At  last,  shaking  out  his  flowing 
robes,  and  adjustmg  his  snow-white  tnrlmn,  he  went  from  our 
presence,  followed  by  a  retinue  of  secretaries  and  kavashes. 

Our  shrewd  guide,  who  had  sat  ail  the  while  in  a  very  uneasy 
position  of  attention,  with  a  put-on  face  of  i-espect,  now  openly 
expressed  his  contempt  for  our  visitor's  want  of  discernment, 
and  more  than  hinted  that  an  endeavour  had  been  made  to  extract 
a  httcksheesh  from  the  party  which  he  had  foiled  by  declaring  our 
(wverty  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  baggage. 

The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  have  mutdi  tho  same  character  for 
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over-reaching  an  thetr  independent  brethren.  Oar  khanjee  proved 
him!(Dlf  a  rogue  by  asking  for  more  than  double  -tvhat  vas  due  to 
him.  Luckily,  experience,  and  the  boae&ty  of  Christopholo,  had 
taught  Ub  pretty  well  what  the  price  of  thingH  should  be,  so  we 
were  able,  without  any  scruple,  to  clip  the  Greek's  bill  of  140 
pia»treH  down  to  sixty,  takini:;  care  to  I>e  in  the  saddle  before  pay- 
ment. The  rayah,  as  the  Turks  term  their  Greek  subjects,  in  a 
fur)'  at  losing  what  be  had  made  sure  of,  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
"  pakai  att."  In  another  moment  the  cow-cane  bad  descended 
upon  his  shouldera,  cauiiiiif;  him  to  fall  back  and  wriggle  in  agony ; 
but,  suddenly  recovering  himself,  he  hurled  a  huge  stone  at  the 
head  of  his  Citatigator,  who  rode  off  in  convulsions  of  laughter. 

Our  road  lay  through  a  lovely  valley,  yuite  Nature's  garden; 
aromatic:  plants  joined  their  odours  to  the  [wrfume  of  flowers  as 
the  first  touch  of  the  night  dew  fell  upon  the  land.  The  sun, 
although  sunk  from  sight,  still  crimsoned  the  jieaks  of  the  lofty 
mountains  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  and  sent  a  reddened 
glare  over  every  object.  Whistling  plongh-boya  and  lowing  herds 
winding  slowly  over  the  lea  there  were  none,  yet  we  came  upon  a 
scene  equallj'  worthy  of  a  poet't*  pen. 

In  an  open  space,  eDclosed  by  luxuriant  arbutus,  and  arched 
over  by  an  old  Roman  bridge,  which  proclaimed  it  the  dried-up 
bed  of  an  ancient  stream,  a  large  caravan  was  taking  up  its  niglit's 
bivouac.  The  camels,  in  little  knots  of  five  or  six,  lay  sociably 
together,  feeding  from  the  same  heap,  whilst  the  whole  formed 
one  large  circle.  In  the  centre  of  this  blazed  a  cheerful  fire,  and 
aroimd  it  the  weather- beaten  drivers  sat,  cross-legged,  discussing 
their  evening  meal  in  silent  gravity.  The  intermediate  spaces 
were  filled  up  with  the  beasts'  burdens,  thus  raising  an  impene- 
trable barrier  to  the  prowling  jackal  or  fox.  Two  wolfish -loo  king 
dogs  gave  warning  of  our  apprnacli,  and  we  passed  on  with  a 
friendly  "good-night." 

A  halt  was  shortly  called  at  a  small  hut,  or  rather  abed,  oom- 
biuiug  the  two  properties  of  a  i-a/enet  and  guard-house.  It  was 
occupied  by  what  the  Turkish  Government  is  pleasml  to  call  rural 
police.  This  forcu  is  mainly  recriatcd  from  a  tribe  called  "  Zebeks  " 
leaving  their  home  in  the  moiintaius  of  Anatolia.  They  are  perpe- 
trators of  nearly  all  the  dark  crimes  committed  in  that  country. 
By  their  hands  a  noble  Englishman  (Sir  Lawrence  Jones)  met  his 
death,  and  in  accomplishing  this  murder  they  displayed  their 
rapaciousueas,  cruelly,  and  its  usual  accompaniment,  cowardice. 

Sending  a  man,  full  of  the  vigour  of  life,  suddenly  into  another 
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vorld,  is  noUiiuf*  in  their  ostimation  compared  to  the  value  of  a 
few  piastres.  With  armn  ever  in  readines.^  to  be  used,  and  without 
the  most  remote  fear  of  detection,  they  have  become  the  teirnr  of 
traveUera. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  men  who  now — assuming 
authority — declared  it  was  imposHible  that  we  conM  proceed 
further  that  night.  They  stated  the  roasts  to  be  infested  with 
clefties  iAtiijtice,  robbere),  and  that  it  was  as  much  as  our  li\-es 
were  worth  attempting  to  go  ou.  Pointing  to  our  pistols,  to  show 
thoni  that  wc  had  nienDK  of  dnfoncc,  they  laughed  in  our  faces, 
and  ruiuiing  btthiiid  a  bush  protruded  their  long  gims  throu|;h  it, 
thus  illastrating  the  method  by  which  the  unconscious  traveller 
might  be  shot  down  by  an  unseen  foe.  Ilad  we  not  known  the 
foibles  of  our  woukl-bt;  friends,  we  should  have  tieen  induced  by 
their  entreaties  to  have  taken  np  our  abode  for  the  night  in  the 
wretched  hut  they  occnpied,  and  out  tif  which,  in  all  probability, 
no  living  one  of  the  party  would  have  ever  come.  With  this 
knowledge  of  our  danger,  conibuied  with  the  prospect  of  a  good 
<linner  and  coinforiabk>  todgingt;  awaiting  us  at  Viiuii.  it  was 
decided  to  continue  our  moonlight  journey  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  the  Zf^Lcks.  A  warning  "bakaloutue  "  {Ant/livr,  we  shall 
see)  came  from  the  deep-toned  voice  of  their  leader  tm  we  galloped 
away.  Thoughts  also  came  into  our  minds  regarding  the  windum 
of  dispatching  the  sweet  meat -selling  messenger  on  before,  and 
thus  giving  notice  of  our  approach. 

The  situation  of  Vimfi  itself  is  well  adapted  to  become  the 
retreat  of  lawless  people,  as  it  lies  at  some  distance  from  tlie  main 
road  to  Smyrna,  and  is  in  a  momitainous  district.  The  few 
houses  compusiug  the  vlllugu  are  much  scattered  and  embusomed 
in  woods. 

Our  guide  ha<l  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  safety  of  (he  par^ 
depended  on  their  quitting  the  brum-h  ruad  leading  Iv  it,  and 
therefore  turned  us  into  ihe  partially  driud-up  bod  of  a  mountain 
Btream.  This  we  followed  in  darkness  and  silence,  aa  the  over- 
hanging foliRge  completely  excluded  the  moon's  niys.  and  the 
epiashiug  and  stumbling  of  the  horses  over  the  loose  stones  that 
had  been  brought  duwn  by  the  whiter  torrents  quite  precluded 
oouversation.  Wc  had  also  the  not  very  pleasing  reflection,  that 
if  here  attacked,  our  chanccB  of  escape  were  considerably  lessened. 
However,  after  much  toil,  the  khan  at  Viniii  was  reached.  It 
possessed  little  attractions,  being  lonely  and  dirty,  with  a  miserable 
ahed  to  do  dutv  for  a  stable.    Into  this  oar  tired  animals  bad  just 
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been  put,  when  four  ruffituis,  armed  at  all  poiiita,  covered  with 
mud,  and  breathless  from  hoate,  appeared  at  the  khan  door ;  a 
pecuHarity  in  their  nether  garmeats — which  mstead  of  being  made 
bagged  fitted  liglit  to  the  person— proclaimed  them  Zebeka. 
WifcliDut  uttering  a  word  they  stalked  up  to  the  benches  whereon 
wc  were  sitthig,  and  took  up  an  unpleasantly-  close  position  to  our 
own. 

Christopholo  got  up  with  a  scare  on  his  face  and  screwed  himself 
into  a  corner.  A  deep  aUeuce  followed,  which  was  at  last  broken 
by  hi»  putting  some  question  to  the  uoarL'st  of  their  party,  a 
follow  with  a  particularly  villaiunu8  cast  of  features.  He  received 
a  growling  reply  that  seemed  to  have  its  rise  in  the  stomach  of 
the  interrogated,  and  evidently  sent  a  thrill  through  our  worthy 
guide,  who,  afterwards,  when  a^ked  as  to  the  substance  of  it, 
Rhnok  hie  head,  and  expressed  bis  disapprobation  by  repeating  the 
word  J'eniiah  (bad). 

Once  more  all  was  quiet,  save  the  keen  searching  eyes  of  the 
intruders,  and  each  of  us  began  to  think  within  himself  what  may 
be  coming  next.  Our  close  proiimity  to  the  rascals  rendered  it 
csscntitii  that  instant  action  should  he  taken  on  our  part  to  repel 
any  atisault,  so  every  man's  right  hand  was  upon  his  pistol's 
grasp,  a  circumstance  the  Zebeks  evidently  noticed,  paying  marked 
attention  to  Lyon's  double-barrel.  In  a  short  time  two  more 
villains,  of  the  same  stamp,  came  to  the  door  of  the  khan,  when 
our  unpleasant  neighljours  arose  and  joiufid  Uumi  in  a  low 
grumbling  conversation.  Christopholo  took  advantage  of  their 
absence  to  inform  us,  by  all  manner  of  mysterious  signs,  that  the 
Zebeks  were  up  to  no  good.  To  this  conclusion  we  had  already 
come,  and  awaited  witli  anxious  suspentie  the  breaking  up  of  the 
conference  outside,  in  which.  Judging  by  the  men's  gestures  and 
looks,  wc  were  the  most  interested  partj-.  What  decision  the 
meeting  came  to  was,  of  course,  not  known  to  ua,  but  at  the  close 
its  members  stole  quietly  away  with  unconcealed  marks  of  disap- 
pointment on  their  savage  faces. 

With  a  feeling  of  relief  our  thoughts  turned  to  the  konak  and 
dinner.  Seii<ling  on  some  of  the  khan  servants  to  the  houao  with 
nart/ilais  {Ani/licr,  bubhle-lnihbles)  for  evening  use,  we  followed  at 
a  few  paces  in  their  rear.  The  servants  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  two  of  the  late  unwelcome  visitors  at  the  khan  stepped  out 
&om  concealment  and  stopped  them.  Naturally  concluding  that 
the  others  were  close  at  hand,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  he  on  the 
preparative ;   so   drawing  our  pistols   out  and  cocking  them,  wa 
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marched  on,  the  Zebeba  giving  way  as  we  approaclied.  The  night 
was  now  shrouded  in  complete  darknesit,  rendering  an  attack  more 
than  probable  ;  however,  it  waa  uot  to  be.  Whether  the  robbers 
considered  the  rink  too  great  for  the  obj»ct  to  be  gained,  or  had 
discovBrt'd  as  uot  to  bo  the  glittering  prizo  their  imaginations  had 
created,  wc  (MiHsed  unmolented. 

The  konak  was  a  hoase  belonging  to  a  Greek  family,  who 
hastened  to  make  ub  as  comfortable  as  their  one  little  room  would 
permit.  An  ample  repast  obUterated  our  recent  troubluis,  and  the 
0iil,v  drawback  to  our  evening's  onjoyuient  was  in  viewing  the 
aarangementa  for  the  nightly  Imlging  of  the  whole  family  in 
the  small  apartment  we  were  then  occupying.  I^al  weariness  can 
put  up  with  much  that  otherwise  would  be  distasteful,  so  I  was 
fain  to  be  content  with  no  closer  appro:(imation  to  the  (;arlic -hiving 
Greeks  than  an  occjitiioual  touch  of  the  old  grandmother's  foot  as 
she  lay  with  her  head  pointed  in  oxactly  an  opposite  direction  to 
mine.  The  husband  and  wife,  with  a  number  of  children,  placed 
themselves  in  tbe  same  position  as  regarded  my  compaiiioos. 

With  the  morning  came  our  old  groen-turbancd  messenger  for 
payment.  He  Iuuke<]  horribly  debauched,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
eovered  that  he  bad  been  made  purposely  drunk  by  the  rascally 
Zebeks,  so  that  he  should  not  be  a  witness  to  their  intended  pro- 
oetNlingB. 

The  village  of  Vimphi,  or  Vimfi — ^but  sometimes  called  by  the 
Smyrniots.  Kymphe — presented  a  most  enchanting  appearance  as 
we  ^wed  it  on  the  road  tn  Ismir.  The  fruit  trees,  in  which  it 
waa  embedded,  -were  now  in  full  blossom,  and  (rlustered  so  closely 
together  as  to  form  an  unbroken  sheet  of  white  for  a  considerable 
distance.  A  fresh  land-wind  wafted  their  sweet  scent  towards  ub, 
thus  ndding  to  the  chariiis  of  a  bright  sunny  morning  in  the 
lovely  country  we  were  riding  through.  The  high  ranj^e  of  hills 
extending  from  Mount  Tmohis,  towered  over  this  fair}*  spot,  while 
lower  down  their  slopes,  and  dominating  the  village,  stood  a  ruined 
fnrtresfi,  probably  of  Genaese  oriyiu.  Us  sombre  walU  appealed 
in  bold  relief  above  the  blooming  orchards  which  crested  a  steep 
incline  leading  down  to  a  valley,  with  a  sparkling  atream  (lowing 
through  it,  and  as — meandering  on— the  delighted  eye  following  its 
shining  course,  new  landscapes  rose  to  view,  until  increasing  dis- 
tance threw  its  neutral  tints  over  tbe  constantly  changing 
scene. 

A  range  of  mountains  still  lay  between  oursolvcs  and  the  sea ; 
the  summit  of  these  we  gained  just  as  the  sun,  which  bod  been 
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obsuurcd,  burst  out  in  all  its  splendour,  lighting  up  the  fertile 
plain  of  Uoumabat  with  its  ]jrett>'  little  vUUgtjs  scattered  aiuoogat 
vineyari-U  aiid  fi^  and  oLivu  groves.  At  the  furtliest  extent  of  the 
plain  the  duinus  and  minarets  of  Sinynia  glittered  like  lUamuuds  iu 
the  sannhine;  but  iH^j^'ond  thin,  and  some  ten  niileB  distant,  was  an 
object  that  would  liave  attracted  the  attention  of  few  except  those 
that  do  their  biiRineitfl  on  the  great  waters.  It  n-aK  the  white  sails 
of  a  ship  filling  to  a  linht  sea-breeze  as  the  vessel  weighed  from  her 
anchorage  in  tlie  t^ulf,  and  iu  a  eurtain  cut  of  a  Koil  we  recognized 
the  Aifflr. 

Before  our  guide  could  be  made  to  understand  what  was  in  the 
wind,  he  was  hurried  on  at  a  great  pace,  expostulating  at  intervala, 
when  he  toultl  gain  sufficient  breath,  on  what  bo  considered  to  be 
another  freak.  The  plain  is  cleared,  and  the  narrow  winding 
Btreets  of  leiuir  dashed  through,  and  we  are  once  more  on  the 
Marina. 

A  Caique,  with  four  stout  Greeks  await  us  The  horses  are 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  per  day,  but  the  laat  act  closes  with 
the  "pakai  att"  and  his  master.  The  latter,  standing  at  the  head 
of  IiIk  favourite,  stared  with  a  look  of  bewilderment  upon  oiu- 
proccodinys.  At  length,  venturinR  to  imiuire  by  a  siguilicant 
gesture  as  to  our  further  movt^ments,  he  was  answered  by  a  little 
pile  of  gold  piei^es  being  placed  in  his  hand;  and  thus  he  knew 
that  the  time  for  our  parting  bad  ai'rived,  and  iu  the  fulness  of  hia 
heart  shed  tears  nf  sadness  ;  he  then  repentiully  kissed  our  hands, 
and  implored  blessiuga  on  our  heads.  We  wore  glad  to  hurry  off 
to  t!ie  boat ;  hi'r  light  frame  cleft  through  the  »«ftti(*wavo;  the 
ahore  receded  from  view,  but  while  a  UWng  object  could  be  seen 
therestood  Christopholo,  with  one  artu  over  the  neck  of  his  "pakai 
att,"  apparently  lost  in  profound  meditation- 

Our  sudden  embarkation  had  no  doubt  puzzled  him,  and  whore 
we  were  going  he  had  not  the  least  idea,  for  the  AifjU  was  far  out 
to  sea  by  the  lime  we  had  reached  the  shore,  and  with  Smyrna 
his  geographical  knowledge  ended. 

With  regard  to  oun^elves  we  felt  that,  had  not  maguificent 
Boenery,  splendid  ruins,  and  traveliing  exeitemeut,  amply  requited 
our  trouble  and  expense,  we  should  at  any  rate  have  enjoyed  the 
ride  with  Buch  an  houest,  tight- hearted,  and  faithful  guide  au 
Christopholo. 

*  Tbo  aioBX  "ity  which  th«  BM-bi'eei(>  is  Itnown  in  ib«  Gull  ol  iiiiijrnta. 


©nr  ^nbian  '^orsF  ^hjhiIi|. 

Bv    W.    A.    KBUH,    V.C.,    i^tk  Sul^iibuc    Maiiakatta    IIomk. 


JUR  important  subjwt  of  England's  horao  supply, 
vLTitihited  Ijy  eanieat  (UscuHsion  in  the  House  of 
Lordtt,  nml  brouj^lit  prominently  to  public  notice 
by  the  far-reachiuR  press,  iiicreaHes  in  interest 
mid  widens  in  Meupc.  Uut  unsatiHrtLctory  ns  is 
the  cimditton  of  our  homti  muiuunt,  the  position 
of  the  British  cavalry  and  artillery  in  India  is, 
m  the  almost  entire  aWnce  of  suitable  country-bred  horses, 
grave  in  the  extreme.  The  tension  at  present  existing  between 
the  Itussian  Gnvernment  aud  tliat  uf  tho  Shah,  arising  from  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Karun  Kiver  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  thereby  yiviiig,  as  it  does,  a  preponderating  influence 
and  a  ralimhle  strategic  position  to  Great  Hritaiii  in  the  tiouth  of 
Persia,  and  placing  it  in  a  pottition  to  cut  Xtussia's  road  to 
Hindostan,  reminds  us  of  the  legacy  of  Feteir  the  (ii'eai.  aud 
warns  U8  of  the  HiiitHtei'  policy  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North. 
If  fmrthor  evidence  be  needed  that  these  projects  are  still  in 
active  prt^panition  and  progress,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  just 
di8close<l  by  Mr.  George  Curzon,  M.P.,  that  durmg  the  late  revolt 
ot  Isbak  Khan  the  Itussian  troops,  in  number  hve  thousand, 
vere  concentrated  upon  the  Afghan  frontier  roady  to  be  precijH- 
tatec)  into  Afghanistan  the  instant  tidings  should  be  brought  of  the 
Ameer'R  defeat.  Fortunately  the  Muscovite  was  baulked  then  and 
now  the  Tzar  has  received  a  slap  in  the  face  from  Nas*r-ed* 
I>een,  and  has  been  warned  that  what  remains  of  the  old  empire 
of  Cyrus  is  not  a  preservf;  uf  the  Uomanoffs,  lyin^^  within  the 
sphere  of  Kussiun  inthience.  Irrilatud  by  their  loss  of  prestu/ft 
and  seeing  in  the  opening  of  the  Kanin  a  gain  of  vantage 
ground  for  Hauk  attack  on  a  hostile  army  advancing  oii  Western 
A^liauislau.  tlie  war  party  at  Moscow  would  feign  precipitate  the 
inevitable  and  clamours  for  war.  Tu  successfully  oppose  the 
armies  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  we  nhould  not  only  have  to 
guard  our  North-Weat  frontier,  but  would  be  called  upon  to  give 
fibre  to  the  forces  of  Ab<lurrahman.  An  Anglo-Indian  force  would 
probably  move  up  from  Mohammera  and  Aliwas  to  operate  on  the 
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enemy's  eastern  advauce  and  to  keep  "  the  ke.v  of  Afghanistan." 
UalooohistaQ  must  l>e  Urnity  held,  and  our  internal  dominion, 
rudoly  aRsailed  by  omiflHarios  without  and  hndmathm  (rum  withiu, 
effectively  maintained.  A  mere  policy  of  "  maBterly  inactivity  " 
and  border  defence  might,  probably  would,  have  the  worst  possible 
effect  on  the  native  mind,  and  to  some  extent  jeopardise  our 
position.  Wo  mast,  in  the  parlance  of  the  prize  rin^,  "  go  to  our 
man  and  forue  the  lighting." 

To  rout  such  levies  and  regulars  as  the  Tzar  would  burl  against 
tie  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  trust  in  our  native  soldiery  alnno. 
A  back-bone  of  Kuropeaus,  even  in  the  case  of  suoh  staunch  and 
brilliant  Hgbters  aa  the  Hikhs,  Punjabees,  Pathans,  Goorka«,  and 
l^Ubarattat^,  is  abgolutuly  necessary.  With  ihe  exception  of  a 
few  mouuUiiii  batteries  wo  have  no  native  artillery.  In  eastern 
warfare  large  masses  of  cavalry  have  invariably  played  a  promi- 
nent part,  And  it  is  in  this  arm  that,  in  the  coming  contest,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  lamentably  wanting.  The  old  •■  death  or 
glory"  impulse  that  shone  so  conspicuously  on  the  field  of  Waterloo 
and  in  the  Valley  of  Death  at  Balaclava  will  assuredly  be  there, 
but,  as  usual,  the  numbers  must  be  t^cant.  But  even  the  dispro- 
portionately few  European  sabres,  lances,  and  guns  an  Anglo- 
Indian  army  may  bring  into  the  field  will,  strange  to  say,  be 
mounted  on  and  horsed  by  animals  brought  from  over  the  sea. 
An  army  incomplete  in  all  its  parts,  and  without  reserves  of 
animal  force,  cannot  be  termed  efficient.  Thuugli  India  can 
mount  her  native  sowars  and  keep  her  light  cavalry  in  the  field, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  horses  within  her  wide  territories  possessing 
safficient  power  to  carry  our  stalwart  dragoons  or  lighter  hussars,  or 
of  sutliclent  weight  to  du  effective  duly  in  the  gun-teams.  Lately 
naval  o])erati<>iis  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  without 
the  numerous  swift  cruisers  demanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Geoffrev 
Hornby^a  reLiuisifcion  never  likely  to  be  complied  with — ^it  is  hope- 
less to  think  of  providing  a  navy  sufficient  in  extent  not  only  to 
overbear  the  war  vessels  of  other  nations,  but  to  so  capecially 
watuh  or  convoy  the  mercantile  tieets  of  our  own  nation  as  to 
prevent  a  disturbance  of  commercial  interests.  On  such  a  pre- 
carious source  of  supply  as  that  (h'awu  frmn  the  far-distant  shores 
of  Australia  does  the  mounting  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  de])eud ; 
and,  to  accentuate  our  weakness  in  that  respect,  llio  remounts 
drawii  from  that  continent  are  unable  to  put  forth  their  full 
powers  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  tropical 
service  without  first  undergoing  a  careful  and  prolonged  course  of 
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a<:cUmatiKatiau.  Such  hursus,  sti-aiglit  Cruin  tlie  ship,  are,  Tor 
campaigiiinfi,  prautiLally  useless.  Of  late  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ojMin  up  a  ImraB  traile  between  New  Zealand  ami  India, 
bul  with  what  resuli  is  not  at  present  iletermined.  The  long  sea 
voyage  must,  except  in  the  ca^e  of  high  class  animals,  .suited  for 
officers*  chargers  and  private  trade,  always  operat«  as  a  great 
difBcult,v  and  swamp  profits. 

Our  Indian  army  '-iP,  mounted  on  ArahR,  Qiilf-Arabs,  PersianB, 
horses  from  Cahul,  Central  Asia,  ami  Baloochistan — all  classed  as 
Northerners,  Australians — or  Walers,  as  tlicy  are  termed,  and 
country-breds — the  produce  of  imported  English  thoroughbred 
etalUous,  and  Hackneys  aiid  Arabs  in  imioii  with  the  mares  of 
Lidia.  For  surae  reason,  not  very  clear,  but  probably  owiui^  to 
the  pagoda  tree  having  been  ton  well  shaken,  and  tc  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  the  rupee,  the  big,  powerfal  Arab  of  some 
thirty  years  back,  whtn  the  famous  Bombay  Horse  Artillery  was 
ao  magnificently  horsed,  is  now  seldom  seen  in  the  ranks.  Those 
who  remember  the  lOth  Hussars  landing  in  the  Crimea  will  call  to 
niiJid  the  favourable  impression  made  by  these  admirable  horses 
which,  for  military  piirpones,  knew  no  superior ;  horses  that  made 
little  of  twenty  stoue,  that  could  struggle  and  endure,  and  under 
&U  circumstances  bore  themselves  bravely.  The  GulNArab,  gene- 
rally a  horec  of  not  quite  pure  mvd  Nejd,  or  Anezfih  blood,  as  now 
found  in  the  Bombay  market,  ccrtaiidy  shows  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion, but  for  native  light  cavalry  work  is  still  invaluable.  He  has 
not  the  size,  reach,  or  wivisht-carrying  capacity  needful  for  British 
troopers.  The  rersiaui<,  putisessiiig  a  good  deal  of  the  Toorkoman 
&nd  Arab  blood  have  more  size,  and  are,  in  respect  of  endurance 
and  hardiness,  little,  if  auy,  inferior  to  the  Gulf-Arab.  During 
the  mutinies  I,  on  a  long  and  harassing  forced  march,  lasting 
from  Octobt^r  to  the  end  of  February,  had  daily  under  my  obser- 
vatioQ  a  light  field  battery,  horsed  entirely  by  these  Iranees,  and 
the  manner  iii  which  they  acquitted  themselves  was  beyond  praise. 
The  supply  appears  to  he  limited,  and,  at  the  (Tovcnimont  limit  as 
to  price,  averaging  from  Bb.  425  to  Rs.  500,  probably  the  best  do 
not  leave  their  own  country.  Now  that  our  star  is  in  the  ascun- 
dant  at  Teheran,  and  British  interests  so  well  represented  by 
Sir  Henry  Drummoud  Wolff,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  tbts 
satisfactorj'  and  unexpected  jKisition  to  secure  as  many  strong, 
active,  yonng  Persian  mares  as  possible.  The  Persians,  unlike  the 
Arabs,  have  no  objection  to  part  with  mares,  and  are  well  within 
the  influence  of  the  almighty  dollar.    A  trusty  agent  at  Meshed 
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could  get  together  a  fine  batch  of  the  Toorkomau  type,  thotse  on 
the  Baghdad  border  mi};ht  hv  uiistakun  for  big  ArabM. 

Formerly  Herat  and  Cabul  were  the  chief  markBtB  for  Central 
ABian  horses,  and  worri  wi^U  siiiipliiid.  Our  own  oiHTatiouB  in 
Ar^hnniulan,  an<l  freiintiiit  iiitor;iaI  Avars  and  rebelliont;,  have  to 
some  oKtent  thinned  off  the  supplies  bred  in  the  valleys  beyond  the 
ITindiKi  Koosh.  Bussiati  jeaJoimy.  dog-in-the-manger  fai^hion, 
bad  cut  vS  the  foreign  supplies  coming  from  the  westward.  These 
Northerners  are  maJIy  good  horiiea,  though  in  some  instances 
\icioiis.  and  every  cncmiragement  should  I>r  s'^cn  to  breeders  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Ameer  to  extuud  their  operations.  In  bygone 
days  a  Urge  portion  of  the  Indian  army,  European  and  native, 
was  mouuled  on  these  llerateas  and  Cabulees.  We  might  present 
thi^  Ameer  with  some  Btallinns.  The  Kaloochistan  mareB  have 
acquired  a  name  for  being  able  to  make  marvellous  marches  over  a 
country  where  a  goat  alone  ttfaonld  be  at  home  ;  tht^y  are  active, 
hardy,  and  wir>-,  but  up  to  no  great  weight.  Cashmere  is  a 
coimtry  in  which  a  superior  breed  of  horses  might  with  certainty 
be  establiithed,  and  where  EugliBh.  blood  would  have  fair  play. 
The  Maliarajah's  loyalty  has  bcien  of  late  placed  beyond  doulit,  and 
the  "  Happy  Valley '"  might,  under  judicious  management,  be 
converted  into  a  vast  breiiding  ground,  second  to  none  in  Central 
Aflia.  Its  geographical  ixtsition  as  feeder  for  an  army  having  its 
baae  on  the  &ontier  is  all  that  uau  b^  deaire<3.  the  ulimate'iB  admir- 
able, and  the  soil  such  as  would  grow  an  abundance  of  euitabla 
and  cheap  foddi^r.  Some  sirruples  as  to  ttie  admission  uf  an 
industry  supervised  by  Kuropoiuis  might  have  to  bo  surmounted 
and  set  aside. 

In  India  there  ai-e  no  colonists  or  settlers  eave  the  iodigo 
planters  of  Tirhoot.  and  the  tea  and  eoffee  growers  of  the  hills. 
The  important  corn-cime  sugar  industry  looming  in  the  immodiat* 
future  will,  in  all  probability,  extend  the  old  factory  system,  attract 
capital,  and  bring  vast  tracts  of  land  under  intclligeut  methods  of 
tillage.  The  ryot  is  poor  and  needy,  up  to  his  ears  in  debt,  and 
ground  down  by  those  cormorants  the  son-ktirs,  or  cent,  per  cent, 
money  lenders,  and  the  village  UuniuhH,  or  general  providers.  The 
planters  are  but  birds  of  passage  whose  aim  in  Itfn  is  to  make  their 
pile  with  all  possible  s]>eed,  and.  having  done  sOi  to  retui'n  to  the 
old  country.  Yet  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  made  strenuous 
attempts  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  and,  in  some  instances, 
have  partially  succeeded.  Had  their  factories  been  established  in 
the  uplands  of  the  Deccan,  their  tentative  eHorts  would,  doubtless. 
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hare  been  crowued  with  Buccefis.  It  was  from  the  Deuean  that  the 
clouds  of  Muharatta  horHemoii,  mniinted  nii  their  Arah-like  Bheeina 
Turrees,  cAtae  to  play  so  leHding  a  part  in  Indian  history.  It  was 
in  tiie  DetH^aUj  too,  that  the  I'indart-es  found  their  wiry  untiring 
little  horses.  Under  British  nile,  the  whole  country  haw  undergond 
a  vast  charge.  Now  the  paramount  power  alone  can  make  war  ; 
the  population  is  disarmed  exropt  in  the  native  states ;  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  apiculture  have  u»urperl  the  domain  of  incea- 
Baot  internal  wars,  loatitifi;  expeditions,  and  general  armed  lawless- 
ness. India  for  centuries  was  pre-eminently  a  land  of  mounted 
warriors,  and  in  all  ita  historic  strugsles  masses  of  horeemen  have 
ever  played  a  leading  part.  Ah  in  the  pant,  so  in  the  future, 
large  numbers  of  well  mounted  cavalry  and  numoroua  hatterics  of 
woll-horsed  artillery  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  maintaining 
our  Eastern  supremacy.  The  field  of  operations  may  rest  on 
our  North-West  Frontier,  or  be  tratwferred  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  or  Tigris,  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Peraia,  or  even  to 
Egypt.  We  may  have  an  internal  convulsion  to  deal  witli,  but  let 
the  stonn  break  where  it  may,  we  must  be  prepared  not  only  to 
mount  our  .\nglo- Indian  army  on  horses  suited  to  eanipoigninf;  in 
landn  of  heat  and  thirst,  and  to  find  animals  adapted  to  the 
heavier  European  reinforcements  sent  from  home,  but  to  have  a. 
large  horse  supply  in  reserve. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  present  system  of  horse- 
breeding  in  India  as  encouraged  by  the  Government  will  over  meet 
these  requirements.  That  onr  Eastern  army,  on  its  peace  footing. 
is  well  mounted  cannot  be  denied,  but  we  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
a|M>a  to  meet  the  wear  and  tear  of  war.  There  must  be  crasa 
negligence  somewhero  when  it  is  nfhcially  admitted  that  the  horses 
bred  in  the  Doiubay  Presidency,  the  produce  of  Arabian  sires  and 
country  mares,  find  their  way  into  private  slavery  as  two  year  olds, 
and  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  speedily  crippled  and  used  up. 
Surely  eeononiically  managed  depots  or  nurseries  might  be  ©atab- 
lislied  as  at  Itadovitz,  in  tialicia,  at  which  these  young  horses 
might  hn  cared  for,  broken  in,  and  drafted  to  regiments  as  required. 
These  establiHhments  would  find  employment  for  a  large  number 
of  steady  non-commissioned  officers  and  sowars  who  bod  served 
their  time.  This  Radovitz  stud  might  well  be  taken  as  a  mo^lel, 
and  there  are  many  distriHts  iu  tlie  Deccan,  in  Central  India,  and 
in  other  localities,  where  suitable  tracts  of  land  are  available  for 
similarstud  farms.  On  this.\ustrian  depot  oxen  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses are  also  bred  and  reared,  and  the  same  might  be  done  in  India. 
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Joint  Btock,  suppkmuuted  by  private  enterprise,  miglit  come  to 
the  rescue  qq  the  foIIowiuK  cunditions  :  (a)  Fruti  grants,  or  perpe- 
tual, alitinalile,  hfritnble  right  of  occupancy  at  peppercorn  rental 
of  BiutaWe  lands  up  to  10,000  acres.  (6)  The  State  to  purchase 
all  the  thii-e-year-old  eolts  and  fillies,  passed  by  a  Kcmonnt  Com- 
mittee aesembliutj;  at  the  stud,  for  £50  each  in  time  of  peace,  in 
yroT  time  at  Ji75.  (r-)  The  breeders  to  liave  the  preferential  right 
of  retaining  ton  per  cent,  of  the  atock  for  private  sale ;  also,  at 
their  option,  Biich  of  the  Glttea  as  may  be  selected  for  breediiif; 
purposf-H.  iil)  All  the  eolta,  except  those  reserved  for  stallions,  to 
be  handed  over  cut,  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  State  for  these 
country-brod  stallions  to  be  £'2^0.  (d  Goveruiuent  to  find  approved 
atalliouH,  tiiuroiighbred  and  Auglo-Arabiau,  iji  the  proportion  of 
one  horae  to  forty  mare»,  and,  when  necessary,  to  furnish  a 
chan^^'e  of  blood,  (f)  All  mares  pnrrhnsed  as  remounts  to  be 
returned  to  the  stud  free  after  ten  years'  service  in  the  ranks, 
or  when,  by  accident,  incapacitated  from  active  service.  With 
reference  to  condition  (A),  it  would  be  as  well  that  the  breeders 
should  stipulate  for  the  option  of  not  having  to  part  with  any 
of  the  fiUiea  till  rising;  live  year  old,  so  that  these  young  mares 
might  leave  each  a  foal  behind  them.  In  the  case  of  remounts 
pa&sed  as  suitable  for  officers'  tihorgers  an  extra  t'25  should  be 
paid.  Great  earo  wotild  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
locality,  due  regard  being  given  to  climatic  couditioDS,  facilities 
for  irrigating  a  ]>ortion  of  the  land,  the  soil  itself,  and  ita  natural 
drainage.  The  management  should  be  entrusted  only  to  a  gentle- 
man of  sound  constitution  and  active  habits,  possessed  of  a 
thorough  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture,  well 
versed  in  the  higliest  types  of  farm  stock,  and  its  treatment  in 
health  and  disease.  The  Husur  depot  on  the  tabic  land  of  Mysore 
may  be  taken  as  a  model  on  which  to  work  and  amplify.  Its  700 
acres  of  home-like  paddocks,  well  cultivated  llelds,  carefully  kept 
hedges,  neat  tidy  village  with  good  roads,  cbaruiiiig  bungalows, 
and  weJl  constructed  lines  or  steadings,  all  testily  to  what  can  be 
done  under  ofBcient  European  direction.  Every  inducement  should 
be  held  out  to  the  sons  and  relations  of  our  native  rajahs  and 
zemecndars  to  join  such  establishments  as  pupils.  The  lessone 
tbey  would  learn  miglit  yield  good  fruit  by  spreadins  abroad  a 
"Vastly  improved  systt-m  of  tillage,  and  by  giving  a  stimulus  to 
borse  and  cattle  breeding.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  train  the 
rajiiarra  forces  of  the  feudatory  Princes  so  that  they  may  act,  in 
case  of  necessity,  as  a  reserve  to  the  Imperial  forces.     It  is  of 
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importance,  therefore,  that  these  irregulars  should  be  well  mounted. 
Already  the  Nizam  i»  making  conRiderablc  efforts,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded iu  brteiiiug^Bome  ixially  serviceable  horses.  Every  nerve 
tsliould  be  atraincd  to  resuscitate  tbe  fainotiii  Blieema  Turee  and 
Kattyawar  breedn.  To  this  end  the  Sirdars  of  the  Dcccon  and 
Chiefs  of  Kattyawar  should  be  informed  that  tlie  Government 
wouJd  look  kindly  on  an  earnest  and  sHstained  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion. Tbe  Ouicquar  of  Baroda  might  he  induced  to  play  a 
prominent  part.  The  wayward  Holkfir,  another  Maharatta  with  a 
standing  army  and  the  possessor  of  vast  territory,  if  deftly  handled 
by  the  Governor-General's  Agent  at  Indore,  and  provided  he  saw 
that  the  industry  would  pay,  could,  with  his  revenue,  establish  a 
▼ery  extensive  hartm.  All  the  rajahs,  nawabs,  and  chiefs  of  Central 
India,  Rajpootana,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  of  the  Punjab 
might  breed  their  quota.  There  is  an  if  in  everything,  and  in. 
their  ease,  as  throughout  India,  the  proviso  is  if  they  had  a  good 
and  suitable  class  of  nmre  to  breed  from.  Now  no  country  is 
more  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  country-bred  mare  is  generally 
nndersixed,  weedy,  light  below  the  knee,  goose-ruraped,  but  with 
quiklity.  She  is  by  no  means  the  aort  of  animal  a  breeder  would 
expect  satisfactory  results  from.  In  the  daj"8  of  the  Government 
studs  some  really  good  mares  were  to  be  seen,  but  now  they  are 
few  and  far  between. 

The  General  Superintendent  of  the  Horse  Breeding  Department 
of  the  Guverumeut  of  India  describes  these  "indigenous  and 
improved  marcB  "  as  follows,  and  is  satisfied  with  there  being  "a 
grand  structure  for  engrafting  more  power  and  size."  "  The 
majority  of  country-bred  mares  may  be  said  to  range  in  height 
from  13  hands  2  mchos  to  14  bands  2  iitchos,  and  some  few  are 
found  as  high  as  15  hands ;  and  in  weight  from  tj  to  H  cwt. 
They  arc,,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  well  bred,  rather  light  in  the 
barrel,  not  evenly  put  togelher.  often  of  aa  angular  and  ragged 
appearance,  with  small  hut  steel-like  bone  of  joints  and  limbs, 
measuring  from  6^  to  7}  inches  under  the  knee  at  the  top  of  the 
shank  bone.  They  have  wonderful  power  of  endurance  under 
either  tropical  sun  heat  or  intense  cold.  With  a  light  weight,  say 
from  10  to  1'2  stone  in  the  saddle,  or  light  draught,  and  after  tbe 
hardest  day's  work  are  never  off  their  feed,  but  always  ready  for 
it ;  moreover,  they  will  continue  doing  work  on  the  scantiest  of 
food."  With  all  due  respect  to  my  old  friend  Mr.  .T.  II.  B.  Ilalleu, 
I  am  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  North  countryman  :  "Wlieears't 
use,  00  can  ya  breed  rats  frae  mice." 
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This  probleini  is  to  be  and  is,  it  is  assurtcd,  liclng  solved,  by  the 
nee  of  half-bred  horses  of  pure  breed,  via.,  Iiiickney  Btallioas. 
The  exprensioii  has  a  paradoxical  ring  about  it..  There  is  consider- 
able clivfTsity  of  opinion  regarding  the  stock  of  this  pai'ticulor 
cla«8  of  imported  sire.  Granting  that  iu  some  instaucetj  the  reeuU 
of  uiiiuu  may  Lo  some  uxttmt  give  an  increase  in  size,  bone,  and 
eaibstance,  the  quality  iniiHt  be  very  uncertain,  and  we  have  still  U> 
learn  how  this  produce  stands  the  strain  of  a  campaign  in  a 
tropica]  climate.  Haw  our  Kiiglish  horses  went  to  pieces  daring 
the  late  operations  in  Kgj'pt  is  a  matter  of  history.  They  failed 
lameutabty.  A  military  remount,  calculated  to  carry  hia  ridur  or 
tu  serve  in  a  gun-teaiu  mutit  be  of  the  hardest  material.  The 
comparatively  cold-blooded  horac  cannot  put  forth  all  his  energies 
when  at  times  the  sun's  rays  are  almost  vertical,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere heat-laden  as  the  blast  from  a  furnace.  My  main  objections 
to  the  modern  hackney  atalliou  for  Indian  stud  service  are  that  he 
is  liy  no  means  of  pure  breed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  mongrel ; 
that  his  extravagant  wheel-like  trotting  action  is  not  adapted  to 
military  rt-quirementa,  and  militates  against  galloping ;  and  thai  in 
many  instances  his  Ahou1der'«  are  faulty,  and  bis  quarters  short. 
Our  Anglo-Indian  remount  should  be  the  15  hand  2  inch  hunter, 
possessed  of  flinty  bouc  and  horn,  of  muHcle  tough  as  catgut, 
sinews  and  tendons  like  sleel,  and  boasting  of  u  constitution 
hardy  as  that  of  the  proverbial  tinker's  dog.  That  the  modern 
Ha<;l{n6y  can  lay  claim  to  strains  of  Arab  barb  and  thoroughbred 
blood  cannot  be  denied,  nor  can  it  be  contended  that  in  the 
maternal  lino  the  tap  root  was  other  than  that  of  "a  stroug 
cummun-bred  mare."  This  coarse  plebian  element  will  crop  up 
when  little  expected  and  least  desired.  Heredity  and  atavism  are 
too  occult  and  far-reachiug  factors  in  live  stock  breeding.  For 
Bervice  in  the  tropics,  the  stallion  should  be  of  unsullied-  pedigree, 
free  from  taint.  Imprefiisiveuess  comes  alone  from  long  and  pure 
lineage  or  from  inbreeding.  Assuredly  the  Government  will  have 
oauso  to  regret  the  introduction  of  this  uncertain  Hackney  element. 
In  days  when  half-bred  racing  was  in  vogue  here,  the  most 
successful  performers  were  those  whose  strain  was  on  the  dam's 
side :  this  is  the  case  also  with  famous  steeplechase  horses,  post 
and  present,  not  tlmroughbred. 

In  the  Hoinbuy  PresiilouLy  the  Arab  and  thoroughbred  sires  are 
being  displaced  l>y  these  half-bred  English  horses.  Put  to  the 
country  mares,  the  former  are  said  to  produce  stock  *'  very  hand* 
some  in  top  and  pretty  iu  carriage  of  head  and  tail,  lamentably 
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deBdent  in  bone  and  sUiew  uf  linibsr  ^*^t^''  ^"^l  wanting  in  girth." 
If  this  bo  trae  thon.  Hetonoratinn  has  set  in  with  a  vengeance. 
And  yet  it  i»  asserted  that  lusny  of  the  aniniaU  so  hrod  find  their 
way  into  the  Bumbav  duattrK*  stablea,  aiid  are  thurc  sold  aa  Arabs. 
Very  diffuruiit  nmteriul  this  from  the  famouH  ami  now  almoet 
extinct  Bhwmia  Tjut**  horse  of  the  Detcan,  thfi  best  romonnt  for 
native  cavalry  India  ever  poKsesstMl.  This  eRflentially  military 
charger  was  by  the  ini]ioi-u?d  Arab  and  the  Deccanee  maro.  In 
the  Southern  Maharatla  Horse  the  mares  were  put  to  Arab  stallions 
aud  none  of  thtK  jwauocky  legyiness,  with  want  of  iMuit-  and  [lowor, 
was  noticed  in  the  progeny.  The  brigade  was  dis3)anded  as  » 
reward  for  g(M«]  and  faithful  service  rendered  during  tlie  niiitiniea, 
and  with  it  ceased  the  demand  for  the  U8t;fui  clans  of  horse  which 
executed  HOiue  of  the  longest  and  fastest  work  ia  the  unuals  of  war. 
But  the  8upe.rintendent  of  Indian  Horse  Breeding  is  hardly  con* 
sistent,  for,  in  addressing  an  audience  at  Simla,  he  says,  "  No  man 
values  blood  and  endnring  powers  mure  than  I  do.  Many  dear 
friends  and  companions  in  the  hunting  field  I  have  had,  and  still 
have,  in  India,  know  well  that  1  am  generally  to  be  seen  when 
bog-hunting  on  lui  Arab,  or  a  half-bred  Arab  eountry-hred,  as  from 
their  blood,  powers  of  entlurann-e,  and  steel-like  quality  of  limbs,  I 
know  tlioy  are,  though  Hmall  in  stature,  well  able  to  carry  me 
safely,  and  will  last  under  my  heav^  riding  weight  of  14  or  Ifi 
stone  during  a  long  day  under  a  tropical  sun."  Surely  if  this)  class 
of  country-bred  can  race  over  a  rough  country  under  such  a  welter 
weight  he  ean  well  carry  the  ordinary  British  dragoon  in  a  cam- 
l>aign?  Pig-stiekhig  is  a  crucial  test  of  speed,  clcvcrneBs,  courage, 
and  stamina.  Mr.  Hallen  clenches  the  whole  ca.^e  against  himself 
by  registering  this  decided  opinion.  "  The  Arab,  i»y  his  bree*ling, 
life,  and  history,  is  by  far  better  qualified  to  impart  blood,  tough- 
ness of  sinew,  compactness  of  l)one,  hardiness  of  constitution,  with 
power  of  endurance,  even  on  the  shortest  of  forage,  than  any  other 
aire.  Hia  size  is  his  only  weak  point  as  an  army  horse  ;  hut  when 
a  really  hard  i:ampaign  ever  comes  off,  and  but  Uttle  grain  or 
forage  is  to  be  had,  the  cavalry,  mounted  on  horses  posHeesing  .\rab 
and  country-bred  blood,  will  be  found  more  onduring  and  efficient 
and  noorf)  suitable  tlnm  any  other  for  really  tough  work."  .\nd  yet, 
in  the  face  of  this,  the  clean  bard  blood  of  the  desert  is  to  be  dis- 
earded  for  the  descendants  of  Shales  or  Shields  hoi'se,  the  son  of 
a  common  rough  mare  of  no  breed  whatever.  The  Arabs  now 
brought  to  the  Indian  market  ajipear  to  be  smaller  than  those 
imported   some   years   hack.     Rupees    are   not   so   plentiful    with 
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service  men  in  India  as  they  used  to  be ;  the  purcbasinK  power 
of  silver  is  much  reduced,  and  the  bnyer«  for  the  Hungarian, 
Italian,  ami  Fieuuh  etuds,  who  are  not  to  be  baallced  by  price, 
take  the  pick  uf  the  Auezeh  steedK.  The  demaod  is  for  army 
horeus  of  greater  size,  bulk,  and  power.  There  must  be  weight 
in  the  gnii-teaiii,  especially  in  the  case  of  wheelers,  and  the 
mounted  man,  be  he  dragoon,  lancer,  or  hassar,  Ukes  to  be  well 
above  bis  foe;  still,  my  firm  impresuion ie,  that  for  Rasteni  warfare 
DO  horse  should  be  abuvu  15  haud»  2  inches  high.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  anythiug  above  Uiat  will,  tinder  continuoua  abort  commonit, 
give  wny  and  "  cave  in." 

In  ailditton  to  what  is  urged  a^^ainst  the  Arab,  the  English 
thoroughbred  is  made  answerable  for  tttill  further  evils,  and  yet  in 
the  stud  daysho  stood  high  in  favour,  though  some  of  the  stallions 
sent  out  were  tall,  flat-aided  weeds,  devoid  of  rauwrular  })Ower  and 
propelling  machinery.  The  price,  I  believe,  is  limited  to  i'JiGO,  and, 
in  the  face  of  the  eitenstve  demands  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  well-bred  and  sound  blood  horses,  we  cannot  expect  much  for 
that  modest  num.  A  thousand  guineas  would  be  not  one  penny 
too  much  for  a  youuK  "^'f^^  worth  breeding  from.  The  progeny  of 
thnroujjhbreds  iti  India  are  said  to  fall  off  on  the  coarse  Indian 
fodder,  and  to  be  wanting  in  stamina.  If  this  be  the  case,  which  I 
do  not  admit,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  how  it  was,  as  madoubtedly 
was  the  case,  that  stuil-bred  horset).  after  many  years  of  coutinuous 
BervLoe,  including  the  two  years  of  downright  hard  work  of  the 
Mutiny  canipaiyns,  were,  ho  late  as  1870,  still  to  be  found  in  our 
artillery  tbams  ?  That  somfi  of  our  homo  breeders  do  their  level  best 
to  produce  tender  stock  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  system  of  keeping 
yearlings  separate  ill  small  paddocks,  of  shutting  them  up  for  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  close  hovels  in  absolute  idleness 
"  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined/'  of  forcing  by  overfeeding,  and  of 
laying  on  blabb>er  in  lieu  of  bard  6es1i  and  muscle,  cannot  be  too 
severely  df;procated.  It  arose  in  those  rich  pastures  at  Middle 
Park,  where  the  herbage  was  better  adapted  for  fattening  a  bullock 
than  rearing  a  race-horKU.  Tlie  Cobham  Stud  Company  fouud  that 
a  heavy  coating  of  fat  concealed  defects,  and  Mr.  Gee,  at  Duwhurst, 
bad  more  experience  of  the  pantry  and  the  larder  than  of  a  well- 
managed  stud-farm.  Men  who  breed  for  sale  are  prone  to  bring 
their  blood  stock  into  the  ring  more  fit  for  Smitblield  than  New- 
market Heath,  but  private  breeders  who  breed  to  race  are  cautious 
to  keep  their  yearlings  in  t«uub  hard,  clean  condition,  as  to  go  at 
once  into  training  without  tumbling  all  tc  pieces.     There  Is  nothing 
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of  tho  falling  about  the  hard,  lii-altliy  Bend  Ore,  and  others,  sent 
year  after  year  from  Eaton  Hall  to  Kingsclere,  and  in  selecting  Hir«8 
for  Indian  Bi^rnce  care  should  hf  taken  to  give  the  (toddled  up 
animals  a  wide  berth.  In  France,  where  they  have  some  of  our 
best  blood,  selected  with  great  care  and  with  an  eye  to  ettaunchnoBs, 
Bvninietrj',  Iwne,  and  hereditary  soundness,  they  have  had  the 
shrcwdnofts  to  estimate  the  value  of  room  for  ample  exercise  and 
development  of  lung  |K)wer.  It  is  to  their  fifty-acre  paddocks, 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  open  hovels  day  and  night,  that  the 
French  race  horses,  though  proportionately  few  in  number,  last 
longer  than  ours  and  often  inflict  upon  uh  tugnal  defeat.  Wlien  a 
horse  fresh  out  of  training  can  winter — as  was  the  cane  with  Allow 
Me — on  t}iat  part  of  inhospitable  Dartmoor,  known  as  Wallingford 
Down,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  constitution.  Tliia 
weather-beaten  little  hero,  after  this  arctic  outing,  became  the 
most  famous  hunter  HtiUlion  of  the  ccutm'y  in  !*{orth  I>evon. 

For  many  reationw  the  Ktallion  best  suited  for  Indian  service  is 
the  thoroughbred,  atreugihened  and  hardened  by  a  fresh  infusion 
of  the  purest  Arab  !dood.  I  would  not  breed  from  one.  no  matter 
how  good-looking,  with  a  bit  of  coarse  hair  on  him.  As  weight 
and  size— we  must  not  have  anything  above  15.2  under  the 
standard — are  desired,  tho  ioRrease  of  bulk  shotild  come  through 
the  mare.  The  buccbsh  uf  Moodkee,  the  first-prize  taker  in  the 
hnnter  stallion  class  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  Dublin,  must 
have  remuved  any  doubt  we  have  entertained  as  to  the  .Arab's 
ability  to  get  size.  This  horse  is  by  an  Ai-ah  out  of  a  Solon  mare, 
and  his  brother  carried  Colonel  Gore,  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
brilliantly  througlicmt  the  campaign  in  South  Africa,  that  officer's 
other  chargere,  well-bred  Irish  horfies,  succumbing  to  the  strain. 
In  the  State  h<iras  under  the  French  Miniatry  of  Agriculture, 
tliere  are  12-t  Anglo-Arab  stallions  and  505  mare».  The  Beniais, 
who  breed  exteuBively,  prefer  the  surea  of  this  straui  to  any  others, 
finding  their  stock  easier  to  rear  and,  from  their  good  looks,  better 
to  sell. 

The  model  sire  for  the  East  is  the  long,  low,  active,  weight- 
carrying  blood  hunter,  with  tho  fine  quality  and  "  grit  "  of  the 
Auezeh  Arabian  of  purest  ancestry.  My  impression  is  that  these 
Aiiglo-Arabs  can  beat  be  bred  in  that  half-way  house.  Cape  Colony. 
In  that  dry,  health-giving  resort,  the  Karoo,  the  climate  of  which 
poeaesses  such  curative  powers  that  rank  roarers  regain  the  free 
uae  of  their  "  pipes,"  all  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  neces- 
sary to  success  are  present.     Experience  has  taught  us  not  only 
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that  South  Africa  can  furnish  a  first-claHR  Keneral  purpose  horse,  but 
that  it,  vith  the  Arab,  Persian,  aud  CeDtral  Asiau  importations,  from 
tliu  tirHt  tak«K  kindly  to  ihu  Indian  cHiiiatti,  requiring  no  aocliniati- 
zation.  There  arc  thoKo  who  am  call  tn  mind  tho  t^xeellent  sorvica 
rendered  by  the  Oupc  horsos  in  lrtr>7-nH-,'J!),  and  antecedent  to 
those  daye  of  trial.  Owinf,;  to  there  beiu^  little  ur  no  trade  between 
India  and  t)ie  Ca[ie,  and  the  alteration  of  the  furlough  regulationa 
by  which  officials  could  spend  their  long  leave  at  home,  the  South 
Afrioan  hort*  trade  fell  off,  and,  consequently,  breeding  was 
negllected.  The  liorbea  I  write  of  were  cojupact,  sturdy,  bi}'-bonod» 
hardy,  in  the  highest  de>;reB  ilnctle.  and  good-lookin^  withal. 
Though  not  generally  raueb  above  lifteen  hands  lujih,  they  were 
strong  enough  to  carry  our  heaviest  troopers,  and  to  take  their 
place  OH  wheelers  in  the  Rtin-team.  They  got  through  au  enormous 
aniount  of  liard  work  on  scant  and  indilTerent  fdod,  and  always 
bore  tlicmselveB  handiiumely.  It  has  been  stated  that  Che  7th 
Dragoon  Guards,  when  serving  unehir  Sir  Harry  Smith — the  hero 
of  the  decisive  cavalr>'  action  of  Aliwal,  when  the  "  Red  Lancers," 
taking  no  denial,  rode  clean  through  the  Sikh  square — on  the  Orange 
Kivfir,  were  IrtJlter  nioiinto<l  tlianiuiy  regiment  lu  tlie  whole  service. 
Lord  Charles  Souiernet,  when  Governor,  did  much  to  improve 
the  original  Spanish  and  barb  stflek  by  judicious  importations 
from  Knglaiul.  Numerous  Aralw  were  introduced  froui  India,  and 
so  an  admirable  race  of  horses,  especially  fitted  for  mihtary  opera- 
tions, waH  established.  With  lack  of  demand  caiue  deterioration, 
bat  tliough  the  class  of  animal  so  common  aome  thirty  years  bach 
has  dwindled  down  in  numbers,  some  are  still  to  be  met  with,  and 
■what  remain  are  dfaeribed  by  Mr.  F.  Durk,  late  Inspecting  Vete- 
rinary Surgeon  in  South  Africa.  This  ofticer  registers  his  opinion 
of  the  horse  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bechuana  I'^ield  Force  thus  : 
"  He  is  active.  oourageDus,  will  travel  long  distances  day  after 
day  upon  limited  allowances  of  grain  and  what  he  can  pick  Dp  on 
the  veldt.  From  early  training  he  can  safely  he  turned  loose  to 
graze,  thus  di8i)enBing  with  the  transport  of  hay.'"  Since  com- 
mencing this  article  1  have  met  with  a  gentleman  whose  ex])erience 
in  carrying  troops,  horses,  and  elephants  by  sea  is  second  to 
none.  Those  who  can  call  to  mind  Balaclava  Harboiu-  in  185^1-55, 
Bushire  in  1857,  and  Calcutta  in  1857-58,  will  remember  Captain 
Stephen  Whai'tons  and  the  fine  ship  litfgrarui.  This  officer 
informs  me  that  in  1857  he  on  two  occasions  carried  horses  from 
Table  Bay  to  Calcutta,  in  both  instances  having  208  horses  on 
board,   with   no    attendants    save  a    superannuated    voacbmau. 
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■With  rou^'h  weathor  up  to  St.  Jolni's,  iocludiog  a  hurricane,  he 
landed  all  uf  tlie  llrst  bakb  s&w  tii(;bt,  aiid  uf  the  secoud  except 
■eleven,  and  thcBc  died  in  the  Hoogly  from  excessivti  heat.  All  the 
Kst  were  handed  tiver  to  Colonel  Apperiey,  the  KeinoiiTil  ARcnt,  in 
excellent  condition.  Xo  horse  died  at  sea.  S<t  much  for  the  Cape 
hor;:^  as  a  sailor. 

Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Melk's  special  breed  will  readily  admit 
that,  with  doe  exeruitie  of  Keltction,  tlit^  Cape  Colony  can  produce 
a  Huperlativoly  useful  and  peouliarly  sound  horse.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Indian  Government  shonld,  hy  showing  a  preference 
for  the  Anglo-Arab  atalliona  bred  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  en- 
courage colonial  brewlern  to  make  this  blend  their  stady. 

The  Indian  Government  atnUa  failed  mainly  on  the  neore  of 
expense.  They  tiu-ned  out  wome  very  UBefuE  horsea,  though  at  in- 
ordinate cost.  A  remedy  for  the  extravagance  mi^ht  have  been 
found  without  malting;  a  clean  sweep  of  thefie  nsefnl  institutions. 
The  appointments  eagerly  sought  after  were  given  to  men  who,  in 
many  cases,  had  no  cjuAliiications  for  the  work,  and  in  all  to  those 
who  had  no  practical  experience  of  tropical  agriculture  or  of  horse- 
breetliiiy.  The  whtde  machinery  and  organization  was  on  an 
expensive  scale.  Still  horHe-hreodiuj;  is  not  to  be  encouraged 
without  some  exi»enditure.  In  the  administration  of  the  national 
Austro-Hnugarian  studs  the  sums  annually  expended  are — Austria, 
£80,000;  Hungary,  tllO.SOO.  I'nissia.  inclusive  of  i*45,00O  for 
buying  fresli  blood,  is  debited  with  i"80,000  yearly  over  her  fifteen 
cstttblishments ;  and  Franee  annually  makes  a  grant  of  over 
i269.7'20.  The  Hepnblic  keeps  1-2,000  stallions,  many  of  them 
of  very  inlerior  stamp,  for  the  servi.-t?  uf  liOO.OOO  mares ;  of  these 
horiies  '.i.600  are  State  property. 

The  Indian  studs  should  be  revived,  but  under  totally  different 
administration,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  breeding  establish- 
mcnts  and  remount  depolH,  at  which  younj^  and  freshly  landed 
horses  can  ho  handled,  backed,  and  partially  broken  in.  Estab- 
lished in  snitable  districts,  within  easy  reach  by  rail  of  stations 
permanently  occupied  by  British  troopB,  tbeae  fiu-ms  might,  advan- 
tageously to  the  CommisHarial  Uepartntent  and  to  their  own 
balance- sheets,  supply  the  European  soldiers  with  meat  rations  of 
a  superior  iiuality.  The  live-stock,  sheep  especially,  so  constantly 
pasturing  on  and  being  fed  off  the  land  would  tf^nd  not  oidy  to 
keep  it  swoet  and  free  of  taint,  but  would  yield  abundant  cereal 
and  fodder  crojia  for  home  consumption.  There  ia  vast  room  for 
unprovemeut  in  the  beef  and  mutton  supply  of  Tommy  Atkins.    It 
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is,  moreover,  of  some  moment  that  attention  bo  directed  to  the 
creation  of  a  breed  of  powerful  active  bullockn  for  heavj-  artillery 
draught  ami  for  transport.  For  tropical  service  no  bullock  can 
oompaTQ  with  the  ma^'niliceut  trt-k  oxttn  of  Tombu  Land,  East 
Africa.  THohc  cattle  are  famed  throughout  Natal  and  Cape  Colony^ 
and  ar«  mucb  nought  after,  beinx  actire,  excellent  tn  draught 
under  a  burning  sun  and  scant  water-supply,  of  great  weight,  and 
eij;uaUy  advantageous  to  the  batcher.  This  breed  might  be  adv&n- 
tageuuhl,v  Introduced  into  India,  and  bred,  pure  or  crossed,  with  the 
blood-red  Sussex  bull.  It  has  beau  conclusively  proved  that  even 
the  first  cross  from  an  Enjiliali  bull  on  the  cow  of  a  tropical  clime 
shows  no  tendemefifi  in  great  heat. 

The  Sussex  bull  has  much  to  recommend  him.  He  comes  of  a 
hardy  breed,  surpassing  all  others  on  the  poorest  pastures  of  his 
native  country,  imparts  iirni  llesh,  and  transmits  his  rich  cherry 
colouring.  Masterful  to  a  degree,  he  crosses  well  with  any  breed. 
Arthur  Young,  a  stamich  bolievor  in  the  ox  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Sussex,  wbich  bos  been  aptly  described 
by  John  Button  as  : 

Up  iJiP  lonji  «lnpc,  nnd  »'iir  Ihr  rouii'ltxl  Virow 
nf  tbi^  bi^h  Susnex  Hciirnit,  l[ii>  oxen  Irenil : 
Yoktid  two,  and  two,  and  two.  mnil  lij(hl1y  l«d 
By  »  young  ■'hild,  who  tc^ntlf  turoM  tboro  now, 
Aixl  "ith  ilow,  uien^arei'l  8ti>p,  tbtlr  lisailii  Ibo;  bow 
To  brop>t  the  •lo]>i?  ujjaiii:  bikI  ho  (ur  bouri 
Thai  if-tiitthvi  into  tWy.  ihfv  lunil  iboir  po<*ar> — 
Piitii>iit  ■nd  mwk — tu  draw  tbo  Lrnvy  plough. 
And  wh-en  the  etuU^Bo  wi>ll  dcflorv«d — is  wod. 
And  ftonA  the  Kulllog  yoks,  th«y  lioltl  tliolr  he«d< 
Erorl ;  nnd  linpp?  eyea,  benoAth  thriir  horn* 
Of  mi|flity  opan,  Inok  ont— their  work  i*  done. 
RaMtnK  their  huge  fi-amAs  on  thdr  Amber  bodii. 
Thiilr  ij«i«l  (rrmi(Ji»ur  th*  luw  ulioil  ulurua. 

Mounted  Infantry  is  an  arm  certain  to  be  extensively  brought 
into  play  in  future  wars.  Officers  who  served  in  the  Transvaal 
described  our  Mounted  Infantry  as  poor  inefficient  cavalry,  and 
pronounced  their  foes,  the  Bouts,  as  licing  as  nearly  as  [lossible  the 
perfection  of  Mounted  Ritb-nien,  their  marked  superiority  not  being 
ascribed  so  much  to  the  men  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
carried.  No  one  could  fail  to  admire  the  business-like  and  expe- 
ditious nuuiJier  in  which  the  Afrikanders  rode  up  on  their  well- 
troined,  hardy,  and  docile  ponies,  and  went  into  action.  It  abould 
have  taught  our  pnople  the  lesson  that  Mounted  Infantry  should  not 
ape  cavalry,  and  that  their  horses  are  intended  solely  as  a  means 
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to  one  end,  that  end  being  locomotion.  Colonel  C.  E.  Walton, 
who  was  Director  of  Bemouats  duritiK  tlie  liuor  War,  says:  "Our 
Mounted  infantry  bent  thoir  whole  ondeavourB  to  procuring 
hij^hly-hrecl,  sixteen-hand  horseH,  and  if  I  did  find  them  floniB 
Boer  ponies,  they  speedily  destroyed  their  utility  by  putting  them 
through  the  usual  course  of  cavalry  drill,  riding  them  at  a  high 
trot  on  the  ciirb  with  a  cavalry  hridle,  never  permittin;^  them 
to  remain  untuthered  or  without  a  man  to  hold  theui ;  and, 
in  fact,  doing  the  ntmoat  to  neutralize  the  animal's  individual 
intelligence."  Such  false  training  militates  against  the  efficiency 
of  the  arm,  and  keeps  five-and- twenty  per  cent,  of  the  men 
from  nsing  their  rifles.  The  beau  itlrnf,  mount  for  such  troops 
would  be  the  famouH  fifteen-hand  Hackneys  such  as  were  seen 
in  hundreds,  fifty  yearn  ago,  on  the  Great  North  Road  ;  hardy, 
active  animate,  that,  day  after  day,  and  all  day,  carried  at  an 
even  walk,  trot,  or  canter,  not  only  their  rider— rigged  out 
in  heavy  jack-boots,  leather  breeches,  and  broad -skirted  box- 
cloth  coat — bnt  his  cloak,  aaddld-bags,  and  clumsy  holster- pistols. 
In  India  we  have  nothing  approaching  to  this  useful  aniiualf 
and  without  a  strong  dash  of  Eastern  blood  ho  would  be  useless. 
The  tattoo,  or  country  pony,  is  too  small,  though  it  is  marvellous. 
what  a  really  good  Deceanee  "tat"  can  do.  Imiwrtations  of 
Ba»uto  pony  mares  might  be  very  advantageously  made.  This 
miniature  steed  of  South  .Xfrica  in  witltuuL  exception  the  most 
untiring,  hardy,  and  sure-footed  of  his  race.  He  will  thrive  and 
grow  fat  where  another  of  his  genus  would  starve.  His  power  to 
work  under  great  thirst  is  not  his  least  rectuumendation,  there 
being  several  instances  on  record  of  his  marching  on  for  twu  and  a 
half  to  three  days  without  tasting  a  drop  of  water.  U  not  over- 
paced,  this  plain  hut  sterling  little  animal  as  nearly  as  possiblo 
approaches  eiiuine  peqwlual  motion.  Trained  to  pasture  without 
wandering  far  afield,  and  therefore  ret^uiring  little  guarding, 
taught  to  stand  still  for  hours  if  only  the  rein  be  thrown  on  the 
grmnid,  steady  to  bo  shot  over  as  a  well-broken  pointer,  and. 
capable  of  ambling  thirty  miles  at  a  stretch,  be  is  more  than 
useful.  The  Arab  galloway  mated  with  these  mares  would  increase 
the  pace,  and  breed  out  the  vulgar  looks  without  detracting  from 
native  merit.  Mounted  Infantry  must  prove  a  potent  factor  tn  any 
Eaetern  campaign,  and  esiiecially  when  opixised  to  clouds  of 
Cossack  and  Central  Asian  horBemon;  the  Indian  Hutborilies  will 
therefore  do  well  in  providing  an  ample  supply  of  serviceable 
medium-sized  cobs,  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  broncho. 
roL.  1.  24 
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Tliat  our  Austratian  Colonies  posseHH  pome  8H]>erIatively  gooU 
horacH  cannot  he  denied.  A  batch  of  hnntcra  importef)  diiriiij;  the 
current  year  by  a  well-known  peer  have  carriwi  him  entirely  to  his 
aatibfactiot),  and  for  looks  will  compare  favourably  with  numbers 
Been  at  the  cover-side.  Tliat  they  are  clever  at  timl>er  goes  without 
saying.  Measured  by  the  time  test,  the  racer  of  the  Antipodes  is 
quite  capable  of  holdinf^  his  own  with  our  bent  performers  over  any 
course,  and  especially  so,  "  on  the  top  of  the  ground,"  as  Uie 
sayinR  is  ;  and  can  train  and  galEop  when  the  poing  would  reduce 
our  horses  to  veritable  crip[jle8  In  fatt,  Aufstralian  breeders  have 
given  too  much  attention  to  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds,  with 
the  result  tliat  good  general -puriK>se  horses  out  there  are  more 
scarce  than  with  ua,  and  command  a  better  price.  A  well-known 
authority  from  Sydney,  when  on  a  visit  to  England  only  a  few 
months  back,  remarked  that  he  coold  pick  up  more  good  homes 
at  a  fixed  price  in  Plymouth  in  one  day  than  ftoitld  be  got 
together  in  tiie  capital  of  New  South  Wales  in  a  whole  month. 
As  the  tramway  and  omnibus  systems  of  Australia  develop,  and 
agriculture  extends,  fewer  thick-set,  useful,  active  horses  will  leave 
the  Colony.  It  is  questionable  if  the  supply  &om  that  qtiarter  can 
be  reckoned  upon  as  permanent,  unless,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  northern  territory  of  Houth  AustraUa,  the  northern  parts  of 
^'est  Australia,  and  Queensland  are  utilized  as  breeding- grounds. 
Horses  from  any  part  of  these  three  Colonies  could  be  marched 
by  easy  stages  to  Port  Darwin,  an  easy  fortnight's  run  from  Cal- 
cutta for  a  twolve-knot  steamer.  A  Colonial  breeder,  conversant 
with  that  part  of  the  (country,  describes  it  as  having,  in 
certain  well-graased  districts — an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above 
seadevel — a  climate  UTiHiorpassed  for  horse-breeding,  a  gravelly 
soil,  with  every  advantage  ready  to  hand.  The  passage,  if  a 
certain  route  be  adopted,  is  almost  invariably  a  smooth  one. 
Undoubtedly  about  the  severest  work  a  horse  can  be  called 
upon  to  perform  is  that  necessitated  upon  a  large  cattle-station 
in  the  unsettled  districts  of  Australia.  Mustering  cattle  means 
often  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  the  saddle,  without  rest,  food, 
or  shelter,  under  a  tropical  sun.  and  very  oftt-a  for  weeks  at  a 
timfi.  It  is  astonishing  bow  much  turning,  racing,  dodging,  twist- 
ing, and  jumping,  a  stock-horse  will  get  through  in  a  day.  On 
plains  hard  as  bricks  those  horaca  work  and  last  for  many  years, 
retiring  from  active  service  to  slower  work  with  lungs,  legs,  and 
feet  sound  as  ever.  Lurmg  this  prolonged  period  of  arduous  duty 
they  are  fed  solely  on  gross,  and  are  never  shod. 
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It  appears  probable  that  animaU.  eBpectally  those  with  a  strong 
-dash    u(  the   Arab   element,    &}'stematically    bred   m   the   above- 
mentioned  territories,  noiild  feel  the  Indian  dimate  less  than  the 
Walers  now  Bent  to  Calcutta  and  Madras.     When  we  conHider  the 
oonditions  of  tho  trade,  the.  softness  and  lack   of  conra|;e  in  these 
importations  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.    If  tbe  truth  be  known  the 
majority  of  these  horseK,  tliose  not  intended  for  the  turf  or  private 
market,    are  what   is  termed   Brumbys.     Cmnparativcly   few   are 
shipped  by  the  breeders  direct ;  wliere  it  is  ao  it  is  not  probable 
that  breeders  ship  their  best.     Wobs  for  India   are  frequently  got 
togother  by  drovers  or  sub-contractors '*  on  spec,"  who  purchaae 
anything  they  think  will  pass  muster.     These  wild  horses  are  ruu- 
iu  especially  for  the  Asiatic  markets,    branded,  herded   for  a  few 
days  to  steady  them,  and  are  then  despatched  on  the  road  to  port- 
This  running-in  and  herding  for  even  a  week,  without  any  rough 
treatment,  takes  a  lot  of  the  natural  bloom  off  them,  and  when 
added  to  this  they  are  often  several  weokt^  on  the  road  before  ship- 
ment, generally  on  very  short  commons,  it  stands  to  reason   that 
they  go  all  to  pieces.     There  la  no  doubt  that   there  are  many 
handsome  and  even  commanding  Brnmbys,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  in  a  state  of  freedom  they  not  only  appear  to  be,  but  are,  full 
of  hre  and  courage.     It  has,  however,  almost  invariably  been  foimd 
that   the  wild  liorse..  over  four  years  old,  captured,  tamed,   and 
reduced  to  slavery  is  thoroughly  cowed.     Certain  it  is  that  in  India 
these  Waters  are  wanting  in  conrage  and  constitution,  are  suscep- 
tible to  low  fever  and  liver  derangements,  and  at  all  times  fall  oS 
rapidly  in  condition  and  lose  strenj^h  unless  well  and  regularly  fed. 
After  landing  they  require  careful  handling  for  several  months 
before  becoming  acclimatized  and  fit  for  severe  work.     Such  is  not 
the  case  with  the   South  African  horse.    The  Australian  breeder 
already  referred  to  somewhat  unexpectedly  confirms  my  strong  lean- 
ing to  the  Anglo-Arab  stallion.      Wishing  to  get  rid  of  a  peacocky 
appearance  whilst  retaijiing  the  frame  but  shortening  the  legs  of 
his  stock,  the  produce  of  a  thoroughbred  horse  and   some  half-bred 
colonial  mares,  he  purchased  an  .\rab  having  an  eighth  part  of 
game  old  Thormauby's  blood  in  his  veins.     He  was  by  Bat^hdad.  a 
pure  Arab,  the  property  of  Ltird  Napier  of  Magdalii.     Tliis  horse, 
Napier,  stands  a  little  over  fiftt'on  hands,  with  fine  head  and  neck, 
oblique  shoulders,  short    back,  rounded  deep  ribs,  long  quarters, 
muscular  thighs  and  gaskins.  upon  short  legs  and  good  fett,  and 
measures  8J  inches  below  the  knee.    His  owner,  who  rides  fourteen 
stone,  says,  "  I  was  never  better  carried ;  he  is  well  up  to  my  weight, 
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IB  a  fair  trotter,  fences  well,  has  a  sweot  temper,  and  a  grand  con- 
stitution." The  progeny  of  this  Anglo-Arab  were  precisely  what 
was  aimed  at ;  the  frame  being  not  only  improved,  but  brought 
down  upun  shorter  and  better  legs — ■mullum  in  parvo.  He  found 
that  horscB  so  bred  best  st^xid  the  aeverc  colonial  work.  A  pure 
bred,  though  small-sizeil  Arab,  named  Farhan,  got  some  capital 
stock  in  New  South  Wales,  Bome  of  his  sons  from  well-bred  marea 
being  of  great  size.  If  by  some  means  or  other  the  Indian  Gorern- 
ment  could  attract  numbers  of  powerful  short-legged  .vouug  mares 
bred  on  these  lines,  the  difficulty  of  remount  would  be  well  on  the 
way  to  a  Hatiefactory  solution.  Encouragement  nhould  be  given  to 
West  Australian  breeders ;  but  as  "  an  ouuoe  of  blood  is  worth  a 
pound  uf  tlttbh,"  a  strain  of  the  hard,  resolute  and  stout  azeel  air- 
drinker  of  the  doS'Tirt  should  bii  insisted  upon.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  mares  sliould  not  be  largely  uaeA  in  our  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  batteries  of  artillery.  Sold  out  of  the  sci-vico  at  ten 
years  old  to  native  breeders  they  would  have  a  marked  effect  on 
our  Indian  hor&e  supply.  This  proposition  wUI  be  met  by  an  out- 
cry against  cost,  but  a  lakli  or  two  of  rupees  spent  annually  in  so 
giK}cI  a  caufle  will  be  amply  recouped.  If  a  small  State  such  as 
Baden  can  afiford  to  expend  close  upon  i:8,(X)0  yearly  in  the  encour- 
agement of  horse-breeding,  surely  our  Indian  Empire  can  draw 
upon  its  enormous  revenne  to  meet  an  Imperial  necessity.  The 
aystcm  of  Queen's  Flates  might  be,  under  the  designation  of 
Viceroy's  Plates,  advantageously  introduced,  the  tenns  being  for 
couutry-breds  onlj* ;  the  weights  weight  for  age  raised  two  stones, 
and  th(;  distancf^  two  miles.  What  such  prizes  liave  done  for  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  past  these  may  effect  in  India  in  the  future. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France  reap  great  benefit  from  the 
numerous  plates  given  to  be  run  for,  and  aimilar  results  may 
conl'idently  be  anticipated  on  the  wide  plains  of  Hindostou. 

India  is  generally  supposed  to  be  deficient  in  fodder  croi>a  and 
grasfies.  This  crroneoun  idea  is,  doubtless,  based  on  the  miserably 
degenerate  animals  ou  which  the  comitry  throughout  its  length 
aJid  brea<ltli,  from  Capo  Comorin  to  Poshawur,  from  Assiun  to  the 
desert  bolt  fringing  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  dopondn  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  for  its  means  of  trauHport,  and  for  the  meat  of  such  of 
its  population  as  are  carnivorous.  Natural  pasture,  in  our  a<;cepted 
sense  of  the  word,  is  not.  Wliat  i>ftsture  there  is  in  the  plains  only 
yields  food  for  a  month  or  two  after  tlie  rainy  season,  the  grasses 
for  tho  most  part  being  harsh,  coarse,  and  wiry.  In  the  Deccan, 
however,  two  varieties  are  found,  known  to  the  natives  as  Marvail 
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■and  Poteneit,  both  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  atteution.  The 
mmnakg  or  coortmt,  au  they  are  tinned,  which  are  asually  cut  for 
hay,  aro  uiiovnnly  distribiitod,  Hpltlom  or  nnver  fnnced  in,  are  never 
manurttl.  aiui  the  effect  of  continuoita  tenturies  of  cutting  can 
easily  be  imagined.  The  growth  of  forago  cropa  ia  generally  ignored, 
save  in  the  case  of  Itioerne,  whicli  in  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  PreBidency  towns  and  large  militai'y  stations.  By 
the  well-mdeH  chuluiii  and  maize  may  tiometiiueti  be  seen  gruwing,  as 
a  hot-wtsathor  green  catch  crop.  But  the  growth  of  artificial  grasaea 
is  entirely  neglected  by  the  ryotfl,  like  that  of  forage  erops,  as 
a  branch  of  agricultural  industiy.  Of  late  years  experiments  under 
the  concinnt  of  intelligf^nt  Enropeans  have  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  the  country  is  now  posecssed  of  a  wide  range  of  forage  crops, 
exotic  and  iiidigenoiiH,  the  value  uf  wliiL*])  was  little  auspected,  that 
with  ordinary  skill  and  care  can  be  grown  with  ease,  certainty,  and 
eranomy. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  why  India  sliould  not  produce  excellent  stock 
but  that  the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  alike  are  intensely  consorvative, 
and  so  with  them  the  cruel  system  of  gradual  reduL-tion  of  the 
daily  food  of  cattle,  jwiuos,  donkeys,  and  aheep  down  to  tlie  starva- 
tion point  winch  has  exititefl  from  far  hack  timefl,  is  good  enough 
for  them  and  must  so  continue  ;  their  ma  fxip  (ancestors)  did  so, 
and  why  should  they  change  the  custom.  ?  From  the  commonee- 
meiit  of  the  hot  season  in  March  till  the  ttudden  fall  of  the  south- 
weatmonBOonin  June,  the  poor  brutes— 1  mean  the  iiuadrupeds,  not 
the  bipeds — are  reduced  to  the  very  Bhorteat  commons,  and  in  their 
fomished  state  they  become  the  nllage  scavengers,  greedily  devour- 
ing the  most  loathsome  garbage  and  of!al,  not  excluding  human 
excrement.  Though  this  want  of  proper  sustenance  seldom  actually 
kills,  ita  e£fect  on  the  breeds  may  be  readily  imagined.  What  does 
kill,  and  is  the  main  cause  of  the  inordinate  mortality  amongst 
Indian  herds  and  flooks,  is  the  rapid  growth  of  watery  grass  followuig 
immediately  on  the  first  fall  of  the  monsoon,  which  the  animals 
gorge,  producing  acute  dysentery  and  other  fatal  ills.  Little 
marvel  is  there  that,  in  some  distriotR,  tlie  live  weigbt  of  cows 
Bhoald  vary  from  2.00  to  400  lbs.,  and  that  they  should  seldom  drop 
their  first  calf  until  they  are  from  five  to  six  years  old. 

Amongst  the  most  valuable  fodder  producers  may  be  mentioned 
the  different  varieties  of  sorghum,  a  plant  at  present  attracting  so 
much  attention  in  this  country.  Uf  thiH  millet  there  are  several 
varieties ;  all  originate  in  the  Sfirifkum  li(iie}ifnge ,  known  in  the 
Deccan  under  the  name  of  shaloo,  and  which  is  still  grown  in  the 
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Broach  district  of  Bombay.  Recdnt  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sacoburine  juice  of  the  S.  Baccltaratum,  or  Clunese  sorghum* 
elevating  it  to  the  first  rank  of  HUf^ar-yiRlJinR  crops,  aro  certain  to 
enormoiiely  extend  thi-  tuilttvation  of  this  iilaut.  In  Bome  soils  it 
grows  to  the  great  height  of  IB  to  19  feet ;  and  on  inferior  land, 
under  less  favourable  conditions,  the  heii^ht  varies  from  6  to  13 
feet.  It  has  the  valuablo  property  of  tilltring,  throwing  up  from 
eight  to  twenty  stemn ;  it  also  possesees  that  of  rattooning,  and  in 
tropical  coiintrioK  lieoomeR  a  perennial.  If  cut  down  when  S  or  4 
feet  high,  before  the  seeda  have  formed,  a  second,  and  even,  in  warm 
weather  with  irngation,  a  third  cuttiiijf  is  obtainable.  At  Rawul- 
pindee,  In  the  Fuujab,  it  produced  1,25^  lb».  of  Heed  and  9*>,800  Ibe., 
or  over  43  tons  of  green  fodder  to  th(i  acre  ;  at  Uraballa  67,658  lbs., 
or  80  tons;  and  at  Hunnur,  the  remount  depot  of  Mailras,  47,000 
lbs.,  or  about  '21  tons.  All  kinds  of  stock  devour  it  greedily,  whether 
in  the  green  ur  dry  state,  and  its  value  att  a  forage  plant  ia  every- 
where recognized.  This  fodder  when  dry  la  termed  Kurber  or 
KitrbJi,  and  I  have  known  the  horHes  of  cavalry  regiments  do  long 
and  arduous  service  on  it.  The  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  this 
luxuriant  cereal  is  about  six  rupees:  it  endures  cold  and  drought, 
resists  slight  frosts,  and.  being  a  deep-rooted  plant,  luxuriates  ia 
rich  bottom  lands  and  moist  loamy  soils.  Closely  related  to  Holcus 
gacclutrattLit  in  the  South  African  imiihi:,  pronounced  im-je,  of 
which  Leonard  Wray  discovered  no  less  than  sixteen  distinct 
varieties  in  Zululand.  all  of  which  have  taken  kindly  to  Indian 
climate  and  soil,  and  especially  where  the  latter  contains  nodular 
limestone.  Not  inferior  to  these  sorghums  is  Maize  or  Indian  com, 
very  much  resembling  them  as  to  habit  and  growth.  The  uses  of 
this  Corn-cane — a  new  name  which  has  lieen  applied  to  this  millet 
with  reference  to  its  ability  to  yield  at  the  same  time  both  a  cum 
And  a  sugar  crop,  are  so  multiform,  its  productiveness  and  vigour 
is  so  wonderful,  that  in  America,  its  original  home,  it  deservedly 
occupies  the  highest  place  in  the  wide  range  of  agricultural  plants. 
The  corn  crop  pays  the  cost  of  cultivation,  leaving  the  stem,  which  in 
a  well-developed  ])Iant  has  been  found  to  contain  thirteen  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  all  to  profit.  This  copious  secretion  of  saccharine  juice  was 
converted  by  the  Aztecs  into  tnie  eugar ;  but  the  secret  of  its 
manufacture  appears  to  have  become  one  of  the  lost  arts.  The 
reaearchoB,  however,  of  a  Mr.  F.  L.  Stewart,  a  learned  American 
chemist,  and  others  have  once  more  placed  us  in  possossion  of  the 
method,  and  have  given  to  Corn-cane  a  vastly  increased  value. 
Lprescott.  in  his  Cnnquett  of  Mexico,  extols  the  noble  growth  and 
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Bacobarine  ^lualitics  of  maize  in  tho&e  equinoctial  i*cginafl.  Tho 
ease  with  which  the  plant  is  grown  has  a  sort  of  faacination  for 
farmerK.  An  average  tielil  of  green  maize  fodder  per  acre  is 
estimated  at  froni  2(i  to  35  tons ;  anti,  doubtless,  in  somo  districts, 
by  aid  of  deep  tillage  and  bea\'y  Huitable  manuring,  this  heavy 
crop  may  be  brought  up  to  those  in  the  department  of  Finisterro, 
France,  where,  on  a  schistose  sandy  uoil,  enriched  by  barn-yard 
manure  and  superphoHphatea,  such  returns  as  over  40  and  6(>  tons 
were  reaped.  The  varieties  of  this  plant  are  numeroim,  owing  to 
its  capacity  fur  hybridisation  ;  and  tinder  varied  f.Iimatii-  conditions 
the  pro<!uction  of  new  varieties  may  easily  bo  mnltiplied.  By  thia 
moans  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  establieh  varietifts  in  which  shall 
be  consolidated  the  characterititicK  and  i]ecuUavitieH  lest  suited  to 
the  oountry's  wants.  Thus  early  and  late  Bub-varieties  may  be 
prodaced  by  skilful  and  judicious  hybridizing. 

But,  outside  the  millets,  there  are  numerous  other  fodder  plants 
which  give  abundant  and  ch^ap  supplies  of  green  and  dry  forage. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Harudi  (the  tl-onh  grass  of 
Northern  India)  possessing  great  vitality  and  wide-spreading,  docp- 
eearching  roots.  Under  high  cultivation  and  irrigation,  if  cut 
immediately  the  flower  begins  to  show,  it  will  yield  five  cuttings, 
or  about  three  tons  to  the  acre,  of  a  somewhat  wiry  but  nutritive 
hay.  Ill  the  hot  weather,  when  watered,  it  yields  a  grateful  green 
bite.  Lucerne,  if  irrigated,  grows  under  the  hottest  sun,  yields 
several  cuttings,  and  is  ao  eKccUent  and  much  relished  fodder. 
Yellow  lucerne  {MMuaffo  jhtrata),  hardier  than  the  common 
lucerne,  does  well  on  the  uplands  of  the  Deccans.  Guinea  grass 
is  another  exotic  perfectly  acclimatized,  simple  of  culture,  has 
been  found  capable  of  withstanding  the  longest  and  severest 
droughts  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Although  its  energies  Uo 
dormant  during  the  hot  weather,  when  water  ia  withheld,  it  springs 
immediately  and  vigorously  in  response  to  the  first  fall  of  rain. 
A  run  morniug  and  evening  on  the  fields  of  this  grass  during  the 
summer  months  would  work  wonders  on  brood  mares,  as  it 
produces  an  abundant  flow  of  milk.  The  Pauicttm  Brownii  is 
another  very  promising  introduutiun,  thrivea  remarkably  well, 
seeds  freely,  and  ia  an  excellent  pasture  grass.  In  the  North-West 
and  Punjab,  as  wyll  as  on  the  elevated  table-lands,  oats  can  be 
grown  for  oat-hay.  Egyptian  clover  and  vetches  thrive  wherever 
a  good  quality  of  wheat  can  be  grown.  In  many  districts  such 
grasses  as  Prairie,  Italian  rye.  Perennial  rj'e,  and  the  Buffalo  grass 
of  America  and  Australia  would  be  almost  certain  to  succeed. 
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So  mucb  for  forage.  Let  us  now  seij  what  gtaiu  cro]iH  suitable 
for  horse  food  India  growB.  Barley,  though  rather  heating  and 
with  a  tendcnc.v  to  fatten,  is  produced  in  abuiiilance.  So  hif;hly 
is  this  cereal  esteemed  by  the  Arabs,  that  the  Ameer  Abdul  Khader 
is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  ITad  we  not  seen  that  horses  came  from 
horses,  we  should  have  said  that  it  is  barley  that  produces  them." 
Ifauy  a  good  race-horse  has  been  trained  exclusively  on  the  horse- 
grain  or  kooltff!  [Ihifiehos  iiiiipmiH),  a  small  grey  or  brown  bean 
which  is  given  only  after  beinj^  carefully  boiled  for  at  least  two 
hours.  By  the  way.  this  boiling  not  only  renders  the  albomen 
inaolublo  and  therefore  less  digestible,  but,  by  violently  rupturing 
the  cells,  it  sets  free  a  lar^o  amount  of  soluble  nutritious  matter  ; 
this  is  lost  in  the  water,  and,  in  the  form  of  soup,  goes  to  feed  Uie 
syco  I  groom)  and  his  family.  Tlie  substitution  of  steeping  for 
boiling  is  not  always  a  success,  for  horses  that  have  been  acctis- 
tomed  to  the  cooked  kooUee  sometimes  refuse  the  pulse  when 
merely  steeped.  This  grain  is  a  nitrogenous  or  Hesh -producing 
food,  rich  in  albuminoids,  startrh,  and  digestible  carbo-hydrates, 
with  very  Uttle  oil.  When  grown  solely  for  fodder,  four  or  five 
crops  may  be  prwluced  in  the  year,  at  the  cost  of  growing  of  about 
Bs.  8  per  ton.  The  fodder  makes  excellent  hay,  possessing  a  fine 
Aiomutiu  smell.  The  three  common  pulses  of  the  piiaseolus  fauiiiy, 
hnuvrn  as  black  gram,  green  gram,  and  dew  gram,  are  general, 
and  produce,  the  last  named  especially,  bulky  fodder  crops.  Then 
tltere  is  the  pigeon  pea,  and  the  Bengal  gram  {Cio'r  iirtHimtm). 
liinseed  is  one  of  In^i^'s  staple  crops,  of  which  immense  qnantitiea 
are  exported  to  Europe,  i'or  hght  horses  doing  moderate  fast 
work,  a  good  and  cheap  ration  can  be  made  out  of  a  mixture  10 
t(j  12  lbs.  lucerne  or  liurJali  hay,  6  lbs.  wheat  bran,  9  lbs.  linseed 
peal,  and  3  lbs.  ground  barley.  This  food  keeps  the  digestive 
organs  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  gives  a  bright  glossy  coat.  The 
ground  meal  is  mixed  together  dry,  and  then  added  to  the  hay 
•chafT,  after  the  latter  has  been  well  moistened.  Better  still, 
perhaps,  than  linseed  is  the  ground  nut  which  is  grown  very  exten- 
sively as  a  field  crop.  Its  cake,  weight  for  weight,  is  cheaper  than 
Icooltee  or  any  of  the  grains,  and,  on  account  of  its  high  percent- 
age uf  nitrogenous  matter,  is  especially  valuable.  Old  horses  and 
working  oxen  thrive  admirably  if  given  a  daily  allowance  of  2  to 
S  lbs.  of  this  cake,  and  the  saving  is  something  like  25  per 
cent.  1  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  vahie  of  this  addition 
or  substitution  to  the  allowance  of  mai^ie,  pulse,  barley,  or  oats, 
in  case  of  aged  and  some  delicate   animals.    When  in  India  1 
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owned  an  Arab,  by  name  Cronsladt,  famous  if  ever  horse  was  as  a 
general -purpose  horse,  for,  in  his  lengthy  career,  he  had  been 
trooper,  officer's  charger,  trapper,  leader  in  a  team  and  in  a 
tandem,  lady's  hack,  Log-buutcr,  and  racer.  Hih  last  public  feat 
wa£  to  win  the  Bombay  Welter  Stakes  when  twcnty-twn  years  old. 
This  vonerablo  good  all-round-pprformer  was  fed  entirely  on  boiled 
kooltee,  barley,  wheat-braii,  and  ground-nut  cake  meal.  For 
growing  colts  and  weanlings  up  to  two  years  old,  a  good  ration 
may  be  compounded  of  500  lbs.  barley,  500  Ibe.  of  cbenna,  500  lbs. 
of  peaB,  and  lOU  lbs.  of  linBoed.  Tbiei,  mixed  with  cut  and  mois- 
tened lucerne  or  beriali  hay,  ensures  rapid  and  healthy  growth. 
I  have  grown  as  good  a  crop  of  peas  on  the  EUora  plateau — the 
best  horse-breeding  district  in  India— as  man's  heart  can  desire, 
and  carrots  on  sn«h  Boil  crop  as  heavily  as  they  do  in  this 
country. 

It  is  frequently  remarked,  by  persons  who  ought  to  know  better, 
that  the  Indian  ryut  has  nothing  to  learn  from  us  regarding  dry 
cultivation,  and  tliat  in  the  treatment  of  wet  land,  (.c  irrigated, 
lie  can  teach  us  a  lesson.  His  implements  are  lauded  for  their 
cheapness,  simplicity,  e^ectiveness,  and  suitability  to  the  soil. 
We  are  told  be  has  but  to  tickle  the  grateful  land  with  a  hoe  and 
it  smiles  with  a  harvest.  To  those  who  prate  such  skim  ble- scam  hie 
rubbish  I  say,  with  Mark  Twain,  "  If  you  heA  made  the  acijuiring 
of  ignorance  the  study  of  your  life  you  could  not  have  graduated 
in  higher  honours."  The  native  farmer's  so-called  plough  is  not 
a  plough  at  all,  but  a  very  badly  constructed  inefficient  grubber, 
the  scratching  operations  of  which  exact  a  vast  expenditure  of 
needless  energy.  His  bullock-hoo  i^«  very  difficult  to  manage,  and 
when  deftly  handled  has  an  unlmppy  knack  of  cutting  over 
numberles.i  crop-plants  in  its  erratic  course.  According  to  his 
primitive  practice — -a.  practice  coeval  with  the  deluge — a  distinct 
seed-drill  is  required  for  each  variety  of  crop;  there  is  no  regularity 
in  the  amount  of  seed,  and  the  implements  cannot  bo  depended 
upon  to  deposit  at  a  regular  depth.  Modified  inipleuieiits  of 
Enropean  and  American  make — ^Swedish  are  the  cheapest  and  best 
— after  approved  and  well  tried  models  have  e-stablished  their 
superiority.  Much  attention  has  been  gi\-en  to  the  manufacture  of 
these  improved  implements,  the  important  points  of  eilictency, 
strength,  tiiinplicily  of  constructioti,  light  draught,  and  raodei-ato 
cost  being  kept  prominently  in  view.  In  the  growth  of  artiticial 
fodder  au<I  grasji-crops,  these  improvements  give  the  best  possible 
results.    lu  the  case  of  ploughing  alone  it  has  been  estimated  that 
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the  anuual  saving  to  the  Madras  Preaidency  hy  the  general  use  of 
tho  improved  pattern  would  amount  to  no  lesa  than  Ks.  2,.'i!>,OU,O00, 
or,  say,  of  1  rupee  4  aiinaii  to  each  acre  cultivated.  The  natives 
accustomed  to  draught  bullocks,  soon  learn  how  in  handle  the 
ptoufih,  and  many  of  them,  says  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Exjivrimeiital  Farm  at  SaidApet,  Matlrait,  "  will  turn 
as  Btniight  and  ri;yular  a  furrow  as  was  ever  seen  in  any  cbani|uoD 
match  in  Kn^tnnd." 

Thu^  it  is  clear  that  India  \s  possessed  of  a  rich  and  diffuse  stur^' 
of  horsc-kccp.  Government  astablinhmentfl  are  proverhiall)'  lavish 
of  expenditure,  yet  on  the  Coongul  stud  farm,  Mysore,  stock  are 
raised  and  cared  for  at  a  tuoutlily  expense  of  aoveu  or  eight  rupee* 
per  uiouth,  so  that,  at  five  years  old,  the  remounts  only  cost  tli» 
mode-rate  sum  of  Rs.  41^0,  or  about  4'36.  The  Indian  Government 
price  for  each  horse  purchased  is  £50,  and  as  there  are  no  reserves 
to  fall  hack  on,  this  figure,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  expand  con- 
siderably. According  to  the  Revenue  and  Agricultnral  Depaxbment 
RetuniB  for  the  year  18S6-S7,  India,  in  comparison  with  the  acre- 
aye  under  cultivation  is  now  one  of  the  worst-horaed  countries  in. 
the  world.  With  an  area  of  863,594,805  acres  under  crop,  it  can 
muster  only  909,412  horses  and  ponies,  and  of  these  the  tattoo 
element  must  largely  preponderate.  What  a  falling  off  this  h'om 
the  days  of  Aurungzehe !  What  a  contrast  with  tho  horse-supply  of 
Buasia  !  The  last  report  of  the  imperial  harax  tells  of  their  being 
no  less  than  21,000,000  in  the  empire,  not  including  Finland  and 
the  Caucasus.  To  these  must  be  added  that  magnificent  force  of 
over  200,000  Tekke  Turcoman  horsemen  which,  but  for  our  policy 
of  "  masterly  inactinty,"  might,  in  our  coming  struggle  with  the 
Muscovite,  have  been  with  us,  but  are  now  ]ongi:igly  looking 
forward  to  the  loot  of  the  fat  plains  of  the  "  five  rivei's,"  and  of 
Hindostan.  Tho  late  Lieut. -General  Baker  Pasha  was,  as  a 
cavalry  officer,  raucli  wtruck  with  these  Central  Asian  horses, 
though  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  breed  was  not  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  British  officers  on  the  Afghan  Frontier  Delimita- 
tiuu  Comiuiasiou.  Border  dwellers  of  Iran,  however,  have  had 
bitter  experience  of  the  far-reaching  and  rapid  chapvul,  or  raids, 
of  these  well-mounted  nomads,  in  whoso  horses'  veins  runs  an 
ampk  stream  of  the  swift,  mettlesome,  and  untiring  desert  blood. 
With  the  Russian  occupation  of  Merv,  India  lost  her  finest  re- 
mount depot,  and  this  loss  will  be  severely  felt  when  some  disciple 
of  the  late  M.  Katkoff  has  the  ear  uf  the  Tzar,  and  the  advocates  of 

tthless  aggression  are  once  more  in  power.     By  a  mistaken  policy 
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we  have  committed  tbu  grosH  tactical  blunder  of  allowing  a  rival 
mariner  to  steal  our  wind.  The  wonis  of  Skoheleff  must  ever  be 
bad  in  remembrance,  that  "  It  viiW  be,  in  the  end,  our  duty  to 
organize  masses  of  Asiatic  cavalry,  and  to  hurl  them  into  India, 
under  the  banner  of  blood  and  pillage,  as  a  vanguard,  so  to  speak, 
thereby  reviving  the  tinieB  of  Tamerlane."  If  bramly  should 
Cail  to  demoralize  the  Turcomans,  we  certainty  shall  have  to  deal 
with  these  warlike  nomad  ex-slave  huntera  of  the  desert.  Within 
twenty-four  hours,  General  AHkhanoff  can  call  up  6,000  of  these 
light  horse,  all  picked  men,  armed  with  the  Berdao  ritle,  and  this 
nomber  of  auxiliaries  can  speedily  be  added  to.  Russia  posstiuses 
a  marvellous  power  of  fraternizing  with  her  dofoatod  enemies  ;  the 
awful  slaughter  of  Geok  Tepe  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  and 
a  complete  reconciliation  has  been  effected.  The  leaders  of  the 
tribes  are  now  officers  of  the  Great  White  Tzar.  These  were  the 
men,  whose  valour  and  discipline,  under  the  military  genius  of 
Tamerlane,  conquered  twenty-ueven  countries,  and  who  elevated 
their  great  Khan  as  x-ictor  above  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Caisar,  Attila, 
Zenghis  Khan,  Charlemagne,  or  Xapoleon.  With  such  material 
the  Iron  Tartar  Chief  brought  humiliating  defeat  to  the  unbeaten 
troops  of  the  Ottomans,  under  the  mighty  Bajazot — the  "  Yilderim  " 
(Lightning)  of  Turkey.  The  best  sabrenrn  of  the  Punjab  will  find 
their  match  in  these  Turcoman  tinwarf,  and  our  Indian  military 
authorities  will  yet  learn  to  regret  the  day  when  the}'  accepted  the 
advice  of  the  Stud  Department,  and  substituted  the  Hackney  or 
Boadster  sire  for  the  Kochlani^the  blood  that  never  can  deceive — 
described  by  Bulwer  Lytton  asi — 

Witb  a  champiott  bit,  &nd  au  ^rebing  cnati 

And  Ml  oyv  like  a  liiU-tiioK  doi^r. 

And  Ji  apirit  of  dri*  Ihnt  pinoa  *l  ro«t. 

And  limb*  1h«l  inook  nt  fnur  : 

Fit  tiUT«  fur  a  lorU  vlioiu  all  oI»e  refoie 

To  (erv«  in  hi*  dfspornto  nood; 

By  m7  troth,  I  tliink  one  whom  th«  worM  punu«> 

Hu  a.  Tight  to  a,  gallant  ateod. 


sao 


ts  ^hIije, 


By   a,   W.   BAllROU.. 


OME  time  ago  we  gave,  to  the  beHt  of  our  abiUly,  a 
short  account  of  tho  use  of  the  foil,  or  small- 
sword. Our  buflinesa  now  is  to  inqiiiTe  and  set 
fortli  what  18  the  most  aJvantageous  method  of 
using  a  sabre  or  broad-sword.  And  we  are  fol- 
lowing, if  not  a  natural,  at  least  an  advisable 
Boqupnce,  as  it  in  meet  desirable  that  every 
sabre-i)l!tyer  should  Iiave  some  acijuaintanco  with  the  use  of  the 
purely  thrusting  weapon. 

It  is  triio  that  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  this  arm  is  only  to 
be  acquired  by  a  long  courne  of  lesBons  and  practice  (wo  will  not, 
for  fear  of  discouraging  the  hegiimer,  attempt  to  say  how  long), 
hut  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  a  certain  slight  degree  of 
prctfieiency  in  its  use,  may  he  aeiguired  in  a  few  months  of  assidiiooa 
practice  under  a  careful  and  conacientious  professor. 

At  the  end  uf  this  term  it  would  be  a  matter  of  consideration 
for  the  luanifr  whether  he  should  continue  to  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  foil,  or  entirely  transfer  hJH  attention  to  the  Babre, 
or,  again,  work  both  concurrently. 

We  are  aware  that  the  latter  suggestion  will  be  boldly  scouted  by 
enthusiastic  and  exclusive  votaries  uf  the  small-sword,  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  with  perfectly  justifiable  acorn  upon  the 
displays  of  sabre  and  single-stick  play  often  tu  he  seen  in  public 
aftsaults,  in  which  every  movcmpnt  is  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
antagonists,  with  unnecessary  largeness,  and  in  which  the  thing 
most  evident  is  a  strong  desire  to  bruise  each  other  ;  a  desire  so 
strongly  pronounced  and  acUid  upon  with  such  energy  as  to  leave 
no  time  to  think  of  guarding,  a  not  altogether  unimportant  part  of 
the  subject. 

We  will  readily  admit  that  en rppfc- beating  is  a  more  useful  and 
as  amusing  an  exercise  as  this.     It  is  argued  that  all  delicacy  of 
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touch  and  manipalation  is  destroyed  in  this  way ;  the  position  is 
undeniable,  but  all  tbia  no  more  resembles  sabre-play  thau  an 
exhibition  of  back-sword  on  a  village  green  roaemblcs  a  fencing 
aasault  between  two  accomplished  professors. 

The  two  modes  of  defence  (with  smalt  and  broad-Bword)  havft 
been  cultivated  with  success  by  the  same  individual  in  several 
instances  ;  and  whilst  it  has  been  justly  claimed  by  fencers  that 
those  skilled  in  their  art  may  acquire  with  tolerable  facility  a 
knowledge  of  the  sabre,  it  must  not  he  taken  for  granted  that  a 
fencer  can,  without  special  study,  guarantee  himself  against  the 
edge. 

One  has  repeatedly  seen  fencers,  some  of  considerable  merit, 
when  opposed  to  sabre-players  in  mixed  assaults  inuirh  troubled 
and  confiuiiid ;  and  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  they  invariably 
come  best  out  of  the  struggle. 

Their  parries,  which  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
sabre,  must  uudergu  certain  muditicatious,  such  as  being  formed 
slightly  more  widely  from  the  body,  and  with  greater  firmness. 
as  they  have  to  guard  against  a  direct  as  opposed  to  an  indirect 
impact. 

Again  the  limitation  of  the  target  in  fencing,  as  usually 
practised  in  the  schools,  teachea  an  iudilFerence  to  the  guarding  of 
the  head,  arms,  and  legs,  which  will  be  found  fruitful  of  bad  results 
when  opposed  to  a  sabre-player  iu  the  i:oustaut  habit  of  all-round 
play. 

An  enthusiastic  votary  of  both  these  Interesting  and  health- 
giving  brandies  of  the  art  of  defence,  will  not  desire  to  praise  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other :  but  rather  to  correct  some  impres- 
sions whicli  have  always  appeared  to  us  erroneous  as  to  their 
resjiective  merits. 

It  has  always  been  claimed,  and,  no  doul»t,  with  justice,  that  the 
point  travels  to  a  body,  the  subject  of  attack,  more  quickly  than  a 
cut ;  but  in  order  lu  emphasise  this  unquestiuned  and  undoubted 
fact,  we  are  acouHtomod  to  hoar,  and  to  sec  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
comparisons  as  between  cuts  given  with  an  immeuHe  sweep  which 
would  suffice  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  the  heavier  sword- 
feats,  and  a  thrust  delivered  with  groat  eorrectnoss  from  the 
position  of  an  engaging  guard  in  quarte  or  tit^rce. 

Now,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  when  oppcfsed  to  an  adversary 
uncovered  by  armour,  to  cut  with  this  tremendous  force;  and 
to  take  as  an  instance  a  sabre-player  in  the  position  of  the 
engaging  guard  in  general  use  in  oar  schools,  who  shall  desire  to 
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make  an  attack  at  the  left  eirte  of  the  head  of  Iur  opponent,  there 
ia  absolutely  no  drawing  back  of  the  hand ;  the  movement  is 
purely  one  of  extc-nRion  and  rotation,  and  is  as  fully  one  of  distinct 
progression  as  any  attack  with  the  iioint. 

It  ia  not,  doubtlesu,  ([uite  so  direct,  but  it  is  quite  sufliciently 
so,  to  force  upon  an  advcraary,  who  has  any  regai-d  for  hia  own 
safety,  the  necessity  of  guarding,  and  to  obviate  the  possibility  of 
time- thrusting  with  any  chance  of  Buccess. 

The  cut  at  the  right  cheek  is  even  more  direct,  travelling  over 
less  space. 

Then,  it  may  be  taken  for  grantnd,  and,  indeed,  has  been  laid 
down  by  no  less  an  authority  than  La  Boessiere,  that  two  men,  one 
armed  with  a  small,  the  other  with  a  hroad-sword.  would  best 
consult  their  iodividunl  safety  by  attacking  chielly  at  the  hand 
and  arm.  La  Boessiere  seems  to  think  this  quite  as  important  for 
the  fencer  as  for  liis  antagonist. 

Kow,  let  us  consider  whether  it  is  not  maeh  easier  to  reach  and 
wound  an  arm  by  a  cut  than  by  a  thrust ;  certainly  there  is  much 
less  risk  of  passing,  and,  more  than  this,  I  suspect  that  a  cut  on 
the  hand,  wrist,  or  muscles  of  the  forearm,  is  more  likely  to  disable 
a  man  than  a  thrust  in  the  SHUie  parts.  A  thrust  in  the  body, 
whether  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  a 
cut,  with  the  exception,  perhopa,  of  that  terrible  cut  which  some 
French  writers  have  named  the  "  cnnp  d'estomac  "  ;  bnt  in  the  limbs 
^ven  a  slight  wound,  severing  muwular  fibres  or  their  tendons, 
would  be  likely  to  result  in  placing  a  man  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
■of  bis  adversary. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  instruction  being  given  to  the 
Prench  cavalry  to  point  on  almost  every  occasion,  and,  indp^d,  the 
■curiously  weighty  and  clumsy  weapon  with  which  their  heavies 
are  armed  must  be  singularly  devoid  of  cutting  power  ;  but  whilst 
we  do  not  doubt  that  in  single  combat  on  horseback  the  point 
might  prove  more  fatal  than  the  edge,  we  take  leave  to  question 
whether  in  general  action  it  would  not  ha  dangerous  to  use  it. 

Upon  this  point  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  remarks  attributed 
liy  Kinglake  to  Captain  Morris  of  the  17th  Lancers,  in  his  account 
of  the  charge  of  the  light  cavalry  at  lialaklava. 

To  recur  to  the  manner  of  delivery  of  the  cut,  it  would  seem 
that  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  said  and  wTitten  as  to  the  time 
lost  in  cutting  is  based  upon  a  misconception. 

In  several  conversations  on  this  subject  with  French  and 
Italian  swordsmen,  considerable  stress  was  laid  upon  the  neces- 
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exteneioD.  plus,  fiaolly.  u  drawing  back  of  the  edge  over  tho  surface 
touched,  in  order  to  give  efficiency  to  the  cut. 

Tt  is  (^onceivflble  that,  if  we  had  to  do  all  this,  we  might  well 
give  up  tht!  Habru  in  detipair,  and  relegate  it,  with  thu  battle-axe 
uid  maco-of-arms,  to  ornament  our  inuseams  and  antiqaa 
armouriea  ;  but  we  shall  linil  iii  reality  that  from  the  position  of  the 
engage,  and  from  tlie  various  parades,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  drawing  back  of  the  liand ;  that  the  movement  of  attack  or 
riiKJflte  will  be  one  of  simple  extension,  mixed  in  some  cases  with 
one  of  rotation,  ami  that  one  can  cut  in  the  very  act  of  extension, 
the  sabre  edge  cutting  a»  it  goes  forward. 

These  will  Beem  to  many  people  wearisome  and  useless  minutifBr 
but  every'  step  a  man  takei  forward  in  the  practice  of  awordsman- 
ahip  will  show  him  bow  uascntial  these  considerations  are,  and 
bow  their  neglect  tends  to  hriii^  a  really  noble  wea|>on  into  un- 
merited disgrace. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  either  in  attacking  or  riposting  ;  and 
rapidity  of  execution  depends  not  alone  upon  initial  velocity,  but 
to  a  larger  extent  upon  sedulous  care  to  lose  no  moment  of  time 
by  wide  or  minecessary  movemontB. 

I  can  hold  out  uo  hope  to  the  patient  reader  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  revert  more  than  once  to  those  eonsidorations,  but 
will  leave  them  for  the  present  to  describe  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  weapon  of  which  we  are  treating,  although  it  may  be  const' 
dered  supertluous  to  give  a  description  of  an  arm  carried  by  all 
branches  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  ;  an  arm  which  wc  fear,  however, 
is  too  ufteu  looked  upon  by  officers  as  an  ornamental  at^unct,  and 
merely  a  part  of  the  insignia  of  their  rank. 


HeKription  of  the  Sabre. 

Tho  sabre  is  a  cut  and  thrust  weapon,  the  length  and  alze  of 
which  varies  in  ditTerent  branches  of  the  service.  Putting  aside 
matters  of  regulation,  we  may  say  that  the  length  and  weight  of  a 
sabre  should  depend  upon  the  height,  weight,  and  strength  of  the 
individual  who  is  to  wield  it ;  a  handy  weapon  being  much  more 
formidable  than  one  which  shall  depend  upon  its  crushing  force. 

For  a  man  of  middle  height,  a  blade  measuring  some  thirty-two 
inches  from  hilt  to  point  would  be  about  the  proper  average. 

The  grip,  or  part  which  lies  in  the  hand,  would  be  better  squared, 
but  without  sharp  angles,  than  round  or  oval  as  it  is  generally 
made  ;  and  the  atrocious  metal  buck,  which  appearti  to  have  boon 
VOL.  I.  2S 
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introduced  fur  the  ezpress  purpose  of  making  the  bold  inBecQre, 
should  be  altogether  abolished. 

A  certain  amount  of  curTe  should  be  giren  to  the  grip  ;  and  it 
should  be  covered  with  some  unpolished  material  such  as  shark- 
skin, or  made  entirely  of  pressed  leather. 

It  should  be  long,  so  that  the  hand  may  not  be  cramped  inside 
the  shell,  and  so  that  space  may  be  allowed  for  putting  the  thumb 
on  the  back,  when  any  movement  requiring  peculiar  accuracy,  such 
as  a  thrust,  is  projected. 

Indeed,  it  is  recommended  that  a  light  sabre  should  always  be 
used  with  the  thumb  lying  along  the  back,  or  in  a  specially  con- 
trived shallow  groove  at  the  junction  of  the  back  and  side  of  the  grip. 

The  shell,  while  not  large  enough  to  be  cumbersome,  should  be 
sufficiently  so  to  well  cover  the  hand,  and  should  project  equally  on 
both  sides  of  it ;  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  having  a  wide  pro- 
jection on  the  tierce  or  outer  side,  and  little  on  the  quarte  or  inner 
aide. 

The  latter  form  lays  the  hand  open  to  a  thrust,  destroys  proper 
balance,  and  favours  movements  of  attack  on  the  inner  side,  which 
are  more  dangerous  to  the  attacker  than  outside  play,  with  the 
exception  of  the  direct  attack  at  the  left  side  of  the  head. 

The  blade,  which  is  divided  into  the  forte  or  defensive  portion 
and  the  feeble  or  offensive  part,  must  have  strength  in  the  former 
to  give  it  stiffness,  but  must  not  be  too  much  fined  down  in  the 
feeble,  or  its  cutting  power  would  be  much  diminished. 

A  certain  considerable  degree  of  stiffness  or  rigidity  is  necessary, 
as  nothing  is  more  destructive  of  proper  manipulation  than  what  is 
known  as  a  whippy  blade,  which  is  especially  prohibitive  of  proper 
riposting. 

All  our  modern  broad-swords  (we  shall  use  this  term  as  a  synonym 
of  sabre)  are  described  as  single-edged,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Highland  broad-sword,  the  so-called  claymore,  but  are  really,  in 
most  instances,  sharpened  at  the  back  as  well  as  in  front  to  the 
extent  of  some  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  point.  This  forms 
what  is  called  the  false-edge,  and  it  may  be  used  with  some  effect 
in  light  attacks  made  upon  the  inside  of  the  arm  or  knee. 

The  swordsman,  however,  must  judge  carefully  as  to  the  time 
and  opportunity  for  this  method  of  attack,  as  in  its  execution  he 
exposes  his  own  wrist  and  arm  to  a  counter-attack. 

If  made  at  all,  these  should  be  made  as  light,  snatchy  hits,  the 
attacker,  whether  he  be  successful  or  not,  retui-ning  quickly  to  his 
lard. 
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While  si^eaking  of  edges  take  note  that  it  would  be  useless 
aud  barmfal  to  put  too  fine  an  edge  on  a  aword  fur  general  use, 
as  it  would  soon  be  turned  by  contact  with  an  opposing  blade,  a 
button,  Ac,  &c.  What,  I  believe,  is  known  to  sword -tutl era  as 
a  chopper-edge  is  the  moi^t  practical. 

We  can  see  no  use  in  giving  too  much  curve  to  the  blade,  as 
any  advantage  tbat  may  be  gained  iu  cutting  is  lost  iix  thrusting 
power,  and  a  modt^l  sabre  should  possess  both  in  the  highest 
degree  in  which  they  can  be  combined. 

Prattki'  Sabres. 

For  fencing-room  purposes  a  sabre  in  every  respect  resembling 
the  service  weapon,  but  with  a  crow-quill  edge,  and  having  the 
point  rounded  o£F,  is  used. 

Il  is  possible  that  the  practice  Aal>re8  nsed  in  this  country 
are  unnet'essarily  heavy  and  L-uinbroue.  The  Italian  sabru  is 
muith  lighter  and  more  hamly ;  its  point,  however,  being  rather 
fine,  ifl  apt  to  paes  between  the  wide  meshes  of  the  mask  we 
generally  use,  but  it  i»  a  tjuestiou  whether  the  Italian  mask, 
which  has  a  closer  mesh  than  ours,  and  is  altogether  lighter,  is  not 
better. 

It  will  lie  said  that  the  practice  weapon  should  be  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  fighting  sword  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  alto- 
gether necessary.  Certainly  with  the  clumsy  practice  swords  in 
use  in  our  schools  the  play  ib  much  restricted,  and  slmpli£cd  to  the 
verge  of  monotony,  and  the  use  of  the  |)oint  nearly  barred ;  one 
might  as  well  thrust  at  one's  adversary  with  a  kitchen  poker  as 
with  some  of  these  masses  of  iron. 

The  SingU-^Stick. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  much-abused  in- 
strument (for  to  it  has  beon  denied  the  name  of  even  a  practice 
weapon)  the  Biugle-stick. 

With  it  the  point  can  be  freely  used,  especially  if  players  will  be 
careful  to  let  the  stick  slip  through  the  basket  of  the  stick-hilt  on 
the  delivery  of  the  thrust.  It  has  been  said  tbat  men  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  stick  would  be  likely  not  to  lead  with  a  true  edge 
on  handling  a  sword  ;  this  we  take  to  lie  a  mistake,  as,  if  men  are 
taught  to  cut  properly  in  tlie  line  of  their  middle  knuckles,  there 
is  little  fear  that  they  shall  not  bring  the  edge  to  bear  properly. 

Then,  if  a  stick  is  broken,  it  can  be  expeditiously  and  economically 

placed  ;  M'hereas,  to  replace  a  broken  sabru-blade  is  a  matter  ot 
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But  we  must  now  proceed  to  describe  the  positions  and  some  of 
the  moTements  in  most  common  use,  claiming,  as  we  have  done 
l>efore,  the  right  to  be  as  discursive  as  we  please. 

We  have,  as  in  fencing,  three  positions ;  but  here  the  first 
iwsition  is  not,  as  in  fencing,  purely  preliminary,  but  comes  into 
frequent  use  in  the  assault. 

It  may  be  laid  down  that  all  the  guards  which  we  use  have  their 
equivalents  in  fencing  parries ;  in  fact,  there  is  not  one  of  the 
eight  parries  of  the  small-sword,  with  the  exception  of  sixte  and 
octave,  which  is  not  sometimes  used  with  the  sabre,  though  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  weapon  preclude  the  use  of  the  counter- 
parries. 

PrdimiTiary  or  First  Position. 

This  differs  only  in  the  position  of  the  hands  from  the  corre- 
sponding fencing  position. 

Place  the  feet  together  at  right  angles,  the  right  heel  in  firont 
of  the  left,  right  foot  pointing  towards  your  adversary ;  legs  and 
body  straight,  body  three-quarters  turned  towards  your  antagonist, 
head  looking  straight  to  the  front. 

Place  the  sword-hand  on  a  level  with  the  elbow,  elbow  close  to 
the  side,  so  that  arm  and  fore-arm  form  a  right  angle.  Ease  the 
grip  and  let  the  back  of  the  sabre  rest  on  the  right  shoulder. 

Lightly  close  the  left  hand  and  let  it  rest  on  the  left  hip. 

Second  Position  or  Guard  {En<ja(fing  Guard). 

Eaise  the  right  hand  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder ;  extend  the 
arm,  but  still  maintain  a  slight  degree  of  flexion  at  the  elbow  joint. 

Let  the  back  of  the  hand  be  well  raised  and  the  wrist  well  sunk. 
This  will  bring  up  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  the  bow-piece  and 
shell  into  such  a  position  that  it  will  protect  the  hand  and  entire 
arm  from  injury. 

The  baud  to  be  directly  opposite  your  right  shoulder,  and 
the  blade  to  slope  away  to  the  left  and  downwards  and  for- 
wards, so  that  your  point  is  opposite  the  line  of  the  left  hip, 
and  on  the  level  of  a  point  midway  between  it  and  the  shoulder. 

Bend  down  upon  both  knees  and  carry  the  right  foot  to  the 
front  about  twice  its  own  length.  Divide  the  weight  of  the  body 
equally  between  the  two  feet,  the  right  knee  to  be  perpendicularly 
above  the  right  ankle-joint.  Press  the  left  hip  well  in,  and  main- 
tain your  three- quai-ter  position. 

The  left  hand  remains  in  the  same  position  it  occupied  in 
the  first  position,  as  it  does  also  in  the  thii-d  or  lunging  position. 
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Wti  lose  its  assistance  in  lungiiit^  and  re«uveriiig,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  if  maiiitAineil  In  the  same  position  as  that  us&d  in 
fenuiug,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  its  being  wounded. 

TijiK  descriptiuu  applies  tu  the  guard  taken  by  the  great  majority 
of  Enf^'lish  broiul-BWordaiiien,  a  guard  which  seems  to  us  to  offer 
nndoubted  advantages,  especially  from  a  defensive  point  of  view 
(an  eoKftginK  guard  is  somfttimeH  considered  and  apokoii  of  as  an 
ofetttiif  guard) ;  the  arm  is  entirely  covered,  and  so  is  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  body,  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  great  advantage  to 
have  an  ent^ai^ing  gutird  which  covers  several  lines. 

The  alternative  engagements  are  those  of  tinrco  and  quarto, 
which  leave  one  side  of  the  arm  and  the  lx>dy  exposed. 

Viewed  as  an  offensive  guard,  that  is,  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
attack,  it  would  sot-ni  to  compare  favourably  with  the  others ;  the 
simple  fact  of  completing  the  extension  of  the  arm  uufficing  to  bring 
the  point  into  proper  linn  for  thruHtinj;,  and  the  slight  degi'ee  of 
rotation  required  to  bring  the  edge  to  hear  in  most  attacks  being 
effected  during  exteuaton,  does  not  increase  the  time  expended 
more  than  the  turning  up  of  the  fingers  iu  attacking  from  quai-te 
or  tierce  in  fencing. 

Tierce  {Outride  OtianI). 

It  is  necessary  that  you  should  linow  how  to  form  the  guards  of 
tierce  and  quarts,  as  they  are  largely  used  by  continental  players, 
and  are  very  useful  auxiliaries^.  They  are  nothing  more  than  the 
inside  and  outside  guards  of  the  old  iufanlry  Kword  drill. 

Tierce  ia  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  fencing  parry  of 
tierce,  with  hand  to  the  right,  nail?  down,  elbow  close  to  the  body, 
point  on  a  level  with  the  eyes. 

Quartc    {Imtidf   OiMrd). 

Here  let  us  take  leave  to  suggest  that  we  should  depart  from 
the  traditional  uiethud ;  that  the  hand  should  remain  to  the 
right,  but  that  the  blade  should  slope  across  the  body  iu  such 
a  manner  that  your  point  ehall  be  on  a  level  with  your 
adversary's  right  eye,  but  to  the  right  of  it  (j-oiu-  left),  com- 
pletely out  of  line.  The  edge  to  be  directed  downwards  and 
forwards. 

My  object  in  recommending  such  an  alteration  h  this;  quarte 
is  used  to  defend  the  body  from  a  slanting  cut  delivered  upwards 
aod  inwai'ds,  and  many  players  deliver  the  cut  almost  vertically 
upwards.     In  this  case,  upon  forming  the  regular  fencer's  quarte, 
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that  this  guard  iB  sanctioned  by  precedent,  being  nothing  more 
than  the  guard  or  parry  described  by  Grisior  a,s  "quaxte  erois^e." 

The  engaging  guard  first  descriti^d,  an  adaptation  of  the  old 
hanging  guard,  is  the  fencer's  seconde  slightly  altered  as  to  the 
position  of  the  point  and  raised. 

Prime  is  one  of  the  guards  raoat  commonly  used  by  brotul- 
awordsmen.  In  this  the  hand  is  opposite  tlie  left  shoulder, 
nails  down,  arm  bent,  but  not  bo  ranch  as  in  the  fencer's  prime; 
point  well  down,  and  out  of  line. 

It  irt  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  point  well  do^^Ti,  aa 
otherwise  your  opponent  will  sweep  under  it. 

Your  head-guard  is  prime;  but  here  again  is  a  departuro 
from  the  fencer's  pairy,  the  hand  being  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  right  temple  in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  oee  your 
opponent  under  the  forte  of  your  blade. 

In  this  position  the  arm  lb  guarded  by  the  shell  of  the  sword. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Grisier  directs  prime  to  bo  parried 
much  in  this  fashion. 

Prime  and  Boconde  are  what  we  may  call  the  two  guards  of 
all  work  of  our  school,  and  furnish  in  themeMjlres  a  sufficient 
scheme  of  defence,  prime  defending  the  head  and  all  the  left  or 
inside,  and  secuadc  all  the  right  or  oatside  as  well  from  points 
ns  from  cuts. 

The  beginner,  however,  is  recommended  to  familiariKe  himself 
with  the  guards  of  tierce  and  quarto,  especially  the  latter,  which 
comes  in  well  upon  an  adversary  who  eshays  to  sweep  under  bis 
puint,  when  lie  has  failed  to  keep  it  well  down  in  prime. 

Some  players  make  use  of  semi-circle  (scptime)  to  [>arry  the  up- 
cut  at  the  body  or  arm,  or  the  attack  at  the  inside  of  the  knee- 
joint.  We  our.telves  prefer  either  prime  or  iiuarte  for  the  first  two 
and  prime  for  the  third  mentioned  attack,  but  if  you  prefer  to  use 
septime  you  must  bear  your  band  well  to  the  left,  the  manner  of 
parrjong  it  which  frequently  replaces  the  parry  of  contro-stite  in 
fencing  being  of  no  u.se  to  the  Aabre-plaj-er. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  riome  learned  person,  who  may 
chance  to  Imve  an  interest  in  swordsmanship,  should  iutruduue  a 
t4;nii  which  shall  ho  succinctly  descriptive  nf  the  fencer  with  the 
broad-swurd.  The  term  fencer  is  looked  upon  as  the  exclusive  pro* 
|ierty  of  the  smalUnwordsman,  sabre-player  soands  trivial,  and 
broad-swordsman  is  but  a  cumbrous  term. 

The  French  term  *'  sabreur  "  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  a 
foreign  word,  and,  besides,  has  been  so  persistently  coupled  by 
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lady  novelists  and  others  with  the  adjective  "  beau''  as  to  abnost 
preclade  ita  general  use.  Uafortunately,  all  amateurs  of  the 
weapon  cuuaot  claim  this  iiualification,  although  they  are,  as  a. 
nile,  favourahlo  BiicRinieuH  of  tlio  race. 

Would  it  be  pertntsBible  to  use  the  word  "  sabrer  "  ? 

There  is  no  room  within  the  Hmita  which  can  be  assigned  to  this 
Bubject  in  a  popular  map^xine  for  an  exhaustive  defiaition  of  every 
attack,  simple  and  compouud,  and  every  riposlu  that  cau  be  made  ; 
and  in  fact  the  number  of  possiblo  combinations  is  almost  infinite, 
so  that  we  Hholl  havo  to  choose  some  of  those  in  most  common  use 
for  description. 

Much  time  would  he  saved  if  we  could  assume  that  those  who- 

■  pay  us  the  cotiiplimout  of  reading  these  remarks  would  take  the 

trouble  to  refer  to  the  preceding  papers  on  fencing,  as  what  wo 

said  there  as  to  feinting,  a.s  to  the  remise,  the  redoublcment,  the 

reprise  of  attack,  Ac.  &c.,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  broad-sword. 

We  have  also  to  reiterate  our  denial  of  auy  preteusion  to  teach 
Hibrc-play  pou  in  hand  ;  London  is  fortunate  in  po»8essing  masters 
quahfied  to  do  this  in  the  only  praiitical  foshicn,  that  is,  ui  the 
fencing-room. 

Let  08  thou  suppose  that  yoa  are  fltandmg  (or  rather  «ti!fi»^ 
down)  in  the  second  or  guarding  position  in  front  of  an  adversary^ 
both  men  having  adopted  the  engaging  guard  in  "  high  seconde." 

Attuck  at  the  Hewl. 

The  most  obvious  point  vi  attat-ik  is  your  opponent's  head,  and 
this  may  bo  attacked  either  vertically,  by  cutting  downwards  at 
the  apex  of  his  skull,  diagonally  at  the  right  or  left  side  of  his 
head,  or  horizontally  at  the  same  points. 

Ail  these  cuts  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  action  of  the  wrist  and 
extension  of  the  arm,  without  auy  movement  of  drawing  hack  hand 
or  hlade.  You  are  to  lunge,  taking  care  that  the  complete  exten- 
aion  of  the  arm  precedes  the  lunge,  and  immediately  on  the  com- 
pletion of  your  attack  you  are  to  retiu-n  to  the  position  of  guard. 
Good  reasons  for  preferring  the  attack  at  the  left  ctmek  arc  given 
in  an  excellent  work  on  tho  sabre  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Waite, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  extant  to  the  literature  of 
this  subject. 

The  baud  is  to  be  borne  to  the  left  when  the  attack  is  delivered, 
or  rather  on  the  delivery  of  the  attack,  and  is  to  be  kept  up  on 
a  level  with  your  own  head;  you  maintain  your  view  of  your 
adversary  between  your  fore-arm  and  the  forte  of  your  blade.    In 
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this  position  your  head  is  fully  guarded  from  a  counter  attack,  a 
deeirable  conaummation  not  achieved  in  any  other  attack  at  tii6 
head,  and  you  are  not  to  forget  that  the  unregenerate  man  U  very 
apt  to  counter  with  a  sabre  or  stick. 

Opposition  is  of  as  great  importance  in  sabre-play  as  in  fencing, 
and  in  all  attacks  delivered  on  the  inner  line  your  hand  is  to  be 
borne  well  in  front  of  your  left  shoulder,  in  all  attacks  on  the 
outer  line  to  be  in  front  of  the  right  shoulder. 

Head  Guard. 

To  guard  this  attack  the  hand  must  be  raised  until  it  is  on  a 
level  with  the  right  temple,  the  arm  slightly  bent,  and  the  point 
well  kept  down  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the  assailant's  point 
sweeping  upwards  under  the  defending  blade. 

Ripostes  from  the  Head  Guard. 

The  attack  at  the  head  having  been  guarded  in  this  manner,  a 
variety  of  ripostes  are  at  the  choice  of  the  man  who  guards. 

He  may  return  at  the  head  or  anywhere  down  the  right  side,  or 
at  the  left  breast,  or  at  the  inside  of  the  knee.  He  may  also  return 
by  a  thrust  at  the  breast ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  thrust  is  a 
good  riposte  after  parrying  the  edge,  with  one  exception,  which 
will  be  described. 

After  guarding  the  leg  or  right  side,  a  simple  extension  of  the 
arm  will  enable  you  to  deliver  a  thrust  in  seconde,  and  to  hit  your 
adversary  with  as  much  quickness  as  in  a  fencing  riposte,  and 
with  as  little  fear  of  passing. 

With  this  exception,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  while  the 
thrust  is  excellent  in  attack,  and  invaluable  in  timing  and  stopping 
a  man  who  either  seeks  to  advance  too  closely,  or  unduly  multi- 
plies his  feints,  it  is  very  difficult  to  direct  the  point  when  using 
it  by  way  of  riposte  after  stopping  any  but  a  very  light  attack 
with  the  edge. 

The  Counter  Riposte. 

Having  returned  to  your  second  position,  and  guarded  your 
opponent's  riposte,  you  are  in  a  position  to  renew  j'our  offensive 
movement  by  the  delivery  of  the  counter-riposte,  which  will  have 
great  chances  of  success  if  you  have  formed  a  firm  well-formed 
guard,  and  move  with  sufficient  smartness;  but  should  your  adver- 
sary guard  successfully,  he  will  deliver  at  you  what  is  known  as 
the  second  counter- riposte,  and  this  is  about  as  far  as  a  phrase  in 
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feint  at  the  head  being  a  very  common  preliminary  to  an  attack 
made  elsewhere. 

Feint  at  the  Head. 

To  feint  at  the  head,  you  will  extend  yoor  arm  and  sword  till 
jour  point  is  a  little  above,  and  in  front  of  yonr  adversary's  fore- 
head ;  from  this  position,  by  turning  your  wrist  either  into  prona- 
tion for  outside  attacks,  or  supination  for  the  inside  ones,  yon  can, 
at  the  instant  of  your  lunge,  direct  your  edge  to  any  part  of  his 
person  you  desire  to  reach.  In  order  to  perform  these  movements 
with  closeness,  you  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  changes  of 
direction  are  to  be  effected  solely  by  the  action  of  the  wrist,  in  ihe 
•case  of  light  sabres  even  assisted  by  the  fingers,  without  rebending 
the  arm  at  the  elbow. 

On  the  Use  of  Force. 

After  some  practice  you  will  be  able  to  put  quite  sufficient  force 
into  this,  and  it  cannot  be  too  steadily  inculcated  that  you  bad  better 
not  strive  to  completely  demolish  your  adversary  at  one  fell  swoop. 

An  undue  expenditure  of  force  means  a  wide  movement ;  a  wide 
movement,  if  you  have  a  good  man  in  front  of  you,  means  a  time- 
thrust  or  cut.  You  must  be  content  to  "  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit 
for  the  gods,  not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds." 

If  Shaw,  of  whom  such  astonishing  feats  are  recorded  at 
Waterloo,  had  been  engaged  in  single  combat  on  foot  with  any  of 
the  men  he  is  reported  to  have  so  magnificently  slashed,  he  could 
not  have  afforded  himself  the  luxury  of  quite  such  free  cutting, 
unless,  that  is,  his  opponents  had  been  mere  dummies. 

The  lunge  gives  great  force  to  the  blow,  and  it  is  possible  to 
say,  and  in  this  most  swordsmen  and  stick-players  will  coincide, 
that,  from  the  position  of  the  engaging  guard,  the  left  head 
attack,  even  with  an  ordinary  stick,  if  delivered  smartly  with  a 
lunge,  would  put  its  recipient  entirely  out  of  the  fighting. 

At  the  same  time  you  may  disabuse  your  mind  of  the  vain  fear, 
entertained  sometimes  by  young  players,  that  a  man,  however 
superior  in  physical  strength,  can  cut  through  a  guard.  If  the 
guard  is  properly  formed,  and  the  grip  is  tightened,  as  it  should  be, 
just  at  the  moment  of  impact,  there  is  no  feai"  of  this. 

Indeed,  with  equal  weapons,  we  have  seen  in  at  least  two  instances 
the  attacki/uf  blade  cut  or  broken  in  two  \vithout  any  notable 
derangement  of  the  defender's  sword,  and  this  will  seem  natural 
when  you  consider  that  the  blade  at  the  centre  of  percussion  is 
■considerably  thinner  and  weaker  than  at  the  forte. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"irTilNG  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Khartonm, 
1884-85.  tlie  author  of  the  following  narrative 
hml  the  good  fortune  to  ascend  thu  Nile  hy  buat 
to  Korti,  and  also  tu  aucoiii[>aDy  the  DeBcrt 
Cnliimn  in  its  advance  tc,  and  in  ha  retreat  from, 
^[titvmneh.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
sketch,  therefore,  is  based  on  direct  pertional 
«l>servation,  and  in  the  few  Instiince^  where  this  is  not  the  cabo 
the  author  gives  the  iinproaKion  left  on  his  mind  hy  many  de- 
acriptions  of  the  facts  obtained  at  the  time  from  eye-witnesses. 

As  to  the  motivBK  which  guided  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  the  campaign,  the  TVTiter  naturally  camiot  speak  with  the  tiume 
confidence;  he  was  and  is  in  possession  of  no  iiiformatiou  hat 
that  whieh  \h  open  to  all.  Still,  to  those  on  tlie  spot,  the  ruling 
lines  of  the  general  scheme  always  seemed  tolerably  clear;  and  aa 
they  appeared  at  the  time  to  the  author  they  are  here  related.* 

At  the  time  when,  at  the  end  of  March,  1881,  Sir  Gerald 
Graliam's  army  was  recalled  from  Suakin,  many  regrets  were 
expressed  that  Her  Miyesty's  Government  liati  not  allowed  the 
General  to  make  an  effort  to  join  bands  with  Gordon  at  Berber. 
At  that  time,  although  General  Gordon  bad  only  been  at  Khar- 
toum for  six  weeks,  it  hod  become  evident  that  difficulties  vrece 
alrcaiiy  besetting  him;  the  Government,  too,  had  just  vetoed  the 
scheme  which  Heeraed  to  Gordon  to  offer  the  host  solution  of  the 
Soudan  question — viz.  to  send  Zebber  Pasha  to  Khartoum  aa 
supreme  ruler — and  the  fact  of  this  refusal  should  have  made  the 
Ministry  the  more  anxious  to  take  some  decisive  step  towards 

*  Tho  fallairiag  dalea  vrill  jiorbapia  nis^t  tb«  render.  Oonorsl  Oorilon  teft  London 
for  Uii)  Soad«n  on  jAnnar;  16,  1KH1,  and  r^achrd  Kburtoiim  on  tho  \Htix  I'obnurj. 
On  Pabroary  SlJIh  and  Blarnli  l.tth  r>f  tho  snuio  jo*r  Mir  Uvrald  Or&hiun  ut  tbo  battlos 
of  Tob  and  Tuuui  t:riia]icd  nil  Aiuli  roaialuuce  uvor  Soakiu. 
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securing  the  safnty  and  increasing  the  prestige  of  their  represen- 
tative in  the  Soudan  The  advance  of  an  English  force  to  Berber 
would  have  beea  such  a  step,  and.  under  the  then  existing  circum- 
Btances,  would  not  have  boen  a  difficult  one ;  at  least,  so  judged 
those  in  iiuthority  at  Suakfn. 

The  desert  which  dindea  Suakin  from  Berber  is  traversed  by  a 
well  known  and,  until  quite  recently,  a  much-fre(|Uented  caravan- 
road,  a  road  by  which,  in  more  peaceful  times,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  e^iportHof  Hig  Huudan  and  of  Central  Africa  ust-d  to  reach  the 
sea.  This  mad  had  bnnn  often  traversed  by  Eg,vptiaii  troops.  Its 
weslerD  extremity,  Berber,  was  held  liy  a  garrison  still  lo3raI  to 
the  Khedive,  and  the  victories  of  Tob  and  Tamai  had  so  crushed 
the  hostile  ^Vrab  tribes  that  the  chances  of  any  serious  oppoiiition 
being  offered  to  an  advance  wore  but  very  small.  A.  bold  step 
taken  at  this  junclure  mij^ht  have  altered  the  whole  complexion 
of  t^ubseriuent  events.  Hud  200  English  soldiers  been  sent  h> 
Berber  in  April,  there  would  be  now,  in  all  probability,  no  Nile 
Expedition  to  record,  no  useless  waste  of  blood  and  money  to 
lament,  and  General  Gordon  would  still  bo  Jiving  to  &er\'o  the 
best  ends  of  humanity.  But  "  might  have  beeiis  "  avail  not ;  the 
Cabinet  decided  against  the  proposed  advance,  and  on  April  3rd 
General  Graham,  having  seen  the  hulk  of  his  force  leave  Suakiu 
before  him,  sailed  for  Suez.  So  closed  the  first  act  of  the  drama; 
but  it  required  no  second  sight  to  foretell  that  at  no  distant  period 
the  curtain  would  be  again  raised,  to  disclose  an  act,  iu  all  human 
probability,  more  exciiiug  than  the  first. 

As  the  April  days  passed  the  ncws^from  Khartoum  became  Jeea 
and  less  encouraging,  and  it  was  very  soon  evident  that  General 
Gordon  could  not  succeed  in  his  uiissiou  unsupportud— evident,  at 
least,  to  all  except  our  English  Cabinet.  On  April  20th  a  paoio 
occurred  at  Berber,  and  a  few  days  later  the  interruption  of 
telegraphic  communication  cut  off  Berber  and  Khartoum  from  the 
outer  world.  From  this  time  news  only  came  by  messengers 
passed  through  the  rebel  cordon  drawn  round  Khartoum,  and  at 
distant  and  uncertain  intervals. 

These  facts  had  but  one  significance,  and  that  significance  led 
the  military  authorities  to  study  the  question  of  how  tho  relief  of 
Khartoum  should  be  effected.  Three  main  routes  offered  tbem- 
selves:  the  first  through  Abyssinia,  and  down  the  Blue  Xile  to 
Khartoum ;  the  second  li-om  Suakin  to  Berber  across  tho  desert, 
and  from  Berber  to  Khartoum  by  the  Nile ;  the  third  from  Cairo 
by  the  Nile  Valley,  either  following  the  valley  the  whole  way  or 
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cuHinR  off  the  Ahii  Hamcd   bend  of  the  river  by  means  of  the 

desert  route  from  Ambnliol  to  ?iteteiiineh. 

Of  these  routeH  the  first,  owing  to  politk-al  dllBculties  with  the 
Kin^  of  Abyssinia,  had  to  be  left  uut  ut  contfideration,  and  tbo 
rhoice  really  lay  between  the  Suakin-Borhor  and  the  Xi]e  Valley 
routes.  The  balance  of  opinion  at  Cairo  favoured  the  former 
rnnte,  an  opinion  -n-hich  the  Homo  authorities  seemsd  to  share  in 
when,  in  June,  a  company  of  Enfiineers  was  despatched  to  Suakin 
to  Biart  the  piers  necessary  for  diaembarkatiou,  and  to  make  the 
arrangements  fur  the  reception  of  au  expeditionary  forC'e  of  largo 
size.  Proliminary  mirvoya  wore  taken  for  the  commeiiceraent  of  a 
•Suakin- Berber  railway,  and  everything  seemed  fw  tmii4  for  an 
advance  by  this  route.  However,  whilst  thew  preparations  were 
being  made,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  itself  wore  changing,  and 
many  intliiences  were  at  work  which  caused  the  tiovenniiunt  at 
the  last  to  hesitate  before  committing  the  eountry  to  a  relief 
expedition  by  this  route. 

Since  April  Osman  Digna  had  been  collecting  the  hostile  Arabs 
once  more,  and  in  formidable  numbers;  be  had  commenced  a  series 
nf  deliberate  attacks  on  Suakin.  and  it  was  evident  that  before  any 
advance  could  be  made  from  there,  in  the  direotion  of  Berber, 
Osman  Digna  must  once  more  be  met  and  crushed  in  the  field ; 
this,  judging  by  prei-ious  eiperience.  meant  severe  fighting  and 
considerable  loss  of  life.  Aj^aiii,  in  April,  as  we  have  tried  to  show, 
when  Berber  was  in  loyal  hands,  the  passing  of  a  force  there  frotn 
the  coast  was  not  a  difficult  operation  ;  but  to  Bend  an  expedition 
when  Berber  was  held  and  fortified  by  an  enemy,  and  when  the 
country  between  it  and  the  sea  waa  once  more  in  the  dames  of 
fanatical  insurrection,  was  a  \i-ry  different  and  infinitely  more 
diflicult  undertaking :  and  whilst  the  Suakio  route  was  certaiuly 
the  best  in  April,  it  was  by  no  means  so  in  August.  The  Knglish 
Government,  too,  had  always  pronounced  against  any  permanent 
occupation  of  the  Koudau  ;  their  policy  waii  to  rescue  and  to  retire. 
To  rescue  by  Suakin  (i-itti  meant  a  Saakin-Bcrber  railway,  and 
this  railway  once  laid  would  render  retiring  almost  impossible. 
Nu  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Cabinet  turued  their  eyea  to  the 
alternative  route.  There  was  much  to  recommend  it.  As  far 
rionth  as  Deljboh  (l.liiO  miloa  south  of  Cairo,  and  only  2fi0  from 
Khartoum)  the  Nile  Valley  was  friendly ;  aM<l  m  far,  at  least,  would 
an  advance  be  unopposed.  It  was  imposHibie  to  tell  wliat  might  not 
be  the  effect  of  the  mere  presence  of  English  Iroipa  within  eo  short 
a  distance  from  ICbartoum,  and  it  waa  quite  within  the  probabilities 
VOL.  1.  26 
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ibat  a  forward  step  would  of  itself  relieve  the  pressare  rooiid 
Khartoiim,  and  make  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  a  Moodiest^ 
operation. 

The  fact,  too,  that  the  Mndir  of  the  outlying  province  of  Dongola 
had  remained  loyal  to  his  Khedive,  despite  temptations  from  with- 
out to  he  otherwise,  and  despite  the  ahsence  of  support  from 
Sgypt'  v&s  another  point  which  rightly  influenced  the  (Tovommont 
in  arriving  at  a  decision,  as  did  aiKo  the  linowledge  that  the  mere 
fact  of  an  expedition  going  np  the  Kile  at  all  would  confirm  in  their 
allegiance  to  Egypt  the  inhahitants  of  the  region  it  traversed. 

The  route,  of  couri^e,  preseiiteil  difliculties.  The  Nile  cataract« 
had  to  he  surmounted,  and  the  proUt3m  of  feeding  an  expeditionary 
force  in  its  progress  through  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  slightly 
cultivated  country  was  not  an  easy  one.  As  to  the  means  of 
aioent,  the  naval  officers  who  had  been  sent  to  survey  the  river  bud 
reported  that  it  would  be  i>ossible,  if  the  very  high  Nile  was  taken 
advantage  of*  to  transport  a  force  by  means  of  steamers  and  native 
craft  through  the  cataracts  to  Dongola.  They  pronounced  again'  *. 
the  possibility  of  ascending  tlie  river  by  othej"  means.  U  was 
evident,  however,  that  even  if  an  expedition  could  be  organized  in 
time  to  catch  the  high  Nile,  and  so  to  reach  Dougola,  its  progress 
up  the  cataracts  which  stretch  between  Merawl  and  Abu  Hauied 
would  have  to  be  made  against  a  falling  Nile.  It  was  well-known 
that  hitro  steamers  could  not  make  way  ;  and  how  a  force  was  to 
traverse  this  portion  of  river  was  a  difficulty  to  be  thonght  out 
before  an  expedition  of  relief  could  be  reasonably  lamichcd  riii  the 
Mile.  The  clue  to  the  solution  was  found  in  the  Ited  iLiver  Kxpedi- 
Uon  of  1870.  In  that  year  a  force  consisting  uf  one  KngUsIt 
battalion  and  of  some  regiments  uf  Oauudian  Militia  had  aseendeil 
for  a  distance  of  600  miles  one  of  the  raj^idly-ffUhng  North 
American  rivers.  Tliis  they  did  in  rowing  boats  built  for  the 
expedition.  lu  these  boats,  and  piloted  by  some  of  the  Canadian 
boatmen,  who,  autumn  by  Hutumn  ascend  those  rivers,  and  spring 
by  spring  pilot  down  them  the  rafts  comi.H>Hed  of  the  summer 
cuttings  of  forest  trees,  the  troops  composing  the  expedition 
ascended  the  rapids  of  the  Red  River,  encountering  no  difficulties 
which  skill  and  thought  in  those  in  command,  and  cheerful 
obedience  and  ungrudging  labour  in  the  rank  and  file,  were 
not  able  to  overcome.  The  case  seemed  applicable  to  the 
Nile ;  why  sliould  not  English  eoldiers  overcome  the  cata- 
racts which  diWde  Wady  Haifa  from  Khartoum  as  they 
lad  done  those  which  had    interposed  between  them  and  Fort 
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Garry  ?  The  credit  of  the  idea  seems  due  to  Colonel  W.  F.  Butler, 
whose  knowledge  uf  the  Canadiaa  rivurH  had  m  materially  assisteil 
the  expedition  of  1870;  he,  in  July,  1884,  nnhmitted  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Adjutant -General  in  Landon  on  the  practicability  of 
ti'oopa  ascending  the  Xile  In  small  boats,  and  in  it  he  Htated 
succinctly  the  reaBons  which  he  deemed  made  success  probable. 
The  idea  was  a  bold  one,  for  the  diiUcultifm  were  enurmous ;  no 
such  btiata  as  eoold  be  URcd  wore  to  he  found  on  the  Nile,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  built  in  England  and  trau;?pui'ted  thence  by  ship 
to  Egypt.  This  was  the  greatest,  but  by  no  means  the  only  ditfi- 
culty,  and  beyond  all  mere  material  obatacles  it  required  a  very  great 
confidence  in  the  powers  uud  capabilities  of  our  niuch-abu»ed  short 
service  soldier  to  believe  in  suecess  aa  passible.  To  the  then 
Adjutant-General,  Lord  Wolseley,  the  srhejnc,  however,  seemed 
feasible.  He  knew  the  difficulties  sunnounted  by  the  Red  Hiver 
Expedition  as  no  one  else  could,  and  he  was  the  l)e8t  judge  in 
England  as  to  the  chances  of  success  for  a  boat  expedition. 
Accordingly,  when  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  tliis  scheme,  the 
Government  very  wisely  took  hia  advice.  No  delay  was  now 
poaaible,  and  (between  August  22-2fil  400  rowiiij?  boats  were 
ordered  in  hot  haste,  and  were  built  by  detachmentB  in  almost 
every  seaside  town  iu  England  and  Scotland,  iu  accordance  with 
a  design  projected  by  Colonel  Butler ;  this  design  was  framed  to 
meet  as  far  as  possible  the  varying  requirements  of  the  caae.  The 
boals  were  built  each  to  carry  a  crow  of  twelve  men,  with  food  for 
100  days,  in  addition  to  necessary  ammunition,  boat  equipment, 
&c,  Major-Geueral  Earle  was  offered  and  accepted  the  post  of 
CominaJidor  of  the  Expedition,  and  Sir  Kodver:^  Buller  wae 
appointed  bis  Chief  of  the  SiaJOT. 

Despite  the  obvious  reasons  in  favour  of  a  boat  expedition,  yet 
when  the  news  was  announced  that  the  relief  of  General  Gordon 
was  to  be  achieved  by  soldiers  rowing  English  boats  to  Khartoum, 
many  were  the  predictions  raised  against  it,  and  by  persons  whose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  the  tirst  eonsideration.  The  military 
authorities  at  Cairo,  who,  on  the  spot,  had  exceptional  advantages 
of  judgiug,  pronounced  axaiust  tlie  scheme,  whilst  the  naval 
officers  who  had  been  on  the  Nile  for  some  months  deemed  the  suc- 
cese  of  such  an  expedition  as  out  of  the  question.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  reuioustrauces  such  aa  these,  backed  by  many  similar  ones 
from  persons  in  England,  should  have  caused  tiie  Government 
some  uneasiness.  They  took  the  best  step  in  their  power  ;  as 
800D  as  they  knew  that  Sir  Frederick    Htephenson,    who  com- 
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tnandcd  tlio  troops  in  Egypt,  deemed  bucccbs  doubtful,  they  went 
to  the  fountain  head,  and  sent  Lord  Wolsfiley,  by  whose  advice 
Ihey  bad  been  committed  to  a  boat  expedition,  to  take  sapreme 
military  direetion  iu  Egypt.  On  Aiigutit  26tb  they  came  to  this 
decision,  and  on  the  3rd  Heptembcr  Lord  Wolseloy  left  London  for 
Egypt. 

Meantime  action  had  been  taken  on  the  Kile  :  since  very  early 
in  the  year,  portions  of  the  EfTi,-ptian  army  under  English  officers 
hud  buc-Q  posted  at  the  three  strategic  points  on  the  Upper  Xtle  in 
E}:yptian  territory — viz.  .VsHuan,  Korosko  and  Wady  Haifa. 
Rumours  of  disaff^iction  in  Upper  Egypt  conanqiient  on  the  Mahdi'R 
successes  had  made  it  expedient  in  April  to  station  an  English 
battalion  at  Ansiut,  and  for  similar  reasons  another  battalion  was 
in  June  sent  to  Kencb,  the  must  considerable  town  on  the  river 
Wtween  Assiiit  and  Asauan. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  when  movement  to  the  south  was  in 
the  air,  a  third  battalion  was  Bont  to  Assuaii,  and  the  battalion 
(belonging  to  the  Royal  Sussex  Ilegiraent)  previously  quartered  at 
Aasiut  was  advanced  likewise  to  Aasuan.  On  the  19th  Auguat, 
the  dospatcb  of  a  force,  at  any  rate  as  far  south  as  Dongola,  was  a 
certainty,  and  on  that  day  the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment  left 
Cairo  for  Assiian.  The  Royal  Sussex  Regiment  was  directed  south 
from  Assuan,  with  orders  that  on  arrival  at  Haifa  it  was  to  be 
despatched  in  native  crafts  to  Dongola. 

The  regiment  at  Keneh  now  took  the  place  of  the  Royal  Sussex 
Regiment  at  Assuan,  and  tho  South  Staffordshire  moved  right  up 
to  garrison  Haifa.  On  August  20th  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  left  Cairo 
for  the  front,  and,  making  Haifa  his  licad-quart<^rB,  assumed  com- 
mand of  all  troops,  English  and  Kg,vptian,  between  that  place  and 
Assiut.  On  August  27th,  two  companies  of  Mounted  Infantry 
left  Cairo  with  orders  for  l)(Higola,  and  two  days  later  n  company 
of  Engineers  started  for  Assuan. 

The  expedition  was  now  fu  trnin,  and  when  Lord  Wolseley 
arrived  at  Cairo,  on  September  lOth,  he  found  that  :«tore8  and 
supplies  were  being  rapidly  pushed  to  the  front,  and  that  much  of 
the  needful  preparations  had  been  made.  But  a  grt^al  deal 
remained  yet  tn  be  done  bufore  any  visible  step  could  be  taken  for 
General  Gordon's  relief. 


The  River  Nile,  so  very  intimately  connected  with  the  expedi- 
tion whose  fortunes  we  purposp  relating,  is,  as  every  school-hoy 
IcnuwH,    uiii(|uo  among  rivers;   it  will   not,  for  all  that,  he  time 
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ill  aperit  to  recapitulate  sume  of  the  points  on  wlilch  this  utiiquft- 
tiess  depends,  for  a  dii**  appreciation  nf  tlieui  will  help  to  au 
underatanding  of  the  physical  dillii^^iilties  contended  against  on  the 
Nile  Expedition.  The  ohacrver  who  pauses  in  early  June  on  the 
great  bridKt  which  spans  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  ami  who  looks  upon 
the  waters  below  him,  Hcee  tiven  then,  it  in  true,  a  great  river,  but  a 
gently,  almost  lazily  gUding  one,  transpart'nt  in  hue  as  a  large  river 
can  Ire,  and  shut  in  on  either  side,  hy  banks  riaing  from  25  to  30  feet 
ubnve  the  streaui.  Let  him  i-ome  throe  months  later,  and  all  is 
changed ;  instead  of  the  easily-flowing  clear  liver,  he  finds  a 
foaming  torrent  of  a  rich  muddy  consistency,  thick  and  dirty 
enough  to  do  credit  to  the  bust  used  of  duck  jionds ;  the  banks, 
which  before  rose  ho  high  above  the  stream,  are  now  l)arely 
sufficient  tn  ])r(svent  an  overflow  of  the  river.  In  these  three 
months  the  Nile  has  risen  '24  feet,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  Nile  is  a  iiuarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Cairo,  it  if*  easy  to  calculate 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  water  which  this  rise 
represents.  As  the  observer  watches  the  river  swirling  aiid 
eddying  past  at  any  number  of  milea  au  hour,  he  sees  the  cause 
why  Egypt  is  and  always  has  been  the  land  of  plenty,  and  it  is  to 
the  thick  fertilizing  mud  carried  down  year  by  year  by  the  high 
Nile,  and  deposited  on  the  fields  of  the  Delta,  that  Egypt  owes  its 
fertility  almost  as  much  as  it  doeH  to  tlie  annual  irrigation 
consequent  on  the  rise  of  the  river.  Tliia  annual  swelling  of 
the  Nile,  rtigular  in  its  coming  as  i'b  winter  or  summer,  spring 
or  autumn,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkahle  of  phenomena ;  and 
the  fact  does  not  lose  its  strangeness  when  one  reflects  that 
it  is  the  rains  which  fall  '2,50tl  miles  south  of  Cairo  which  give 
to  tlie  fields  which  surround  that  city  their  marvellous  fertility. 
This  rise  commeneeB  at  Cairo,  on  a  broad  average,  on  the 
Ist  -Tiily,  sometimes  a  fortnight  earlier,  sometimes  a  fortnight 
later,  and  otice  commenced  gueK  on  rapidly,  and  in  about  two 
and  u  half  mnntha  from  the  first  rise  the  Nile  is  at  its  height. 
Bcptfimber  iiOth  has  been  named  as  the  average  day  of  highest 
Nile  at  Cairo.  It  will  he  understood  that  as  we  ascf-nd  the 
river  we  find  high  Nile  at  an  earlier  date  ;  it  is  a  question  of 
calculation,  and  taking  as  tui  average  that  the  rise  travels  fifty 
miles  m  the  twenty-four  hours  wt;  laid  the  average  high  Nile  at 
Haifa  is  dated  SoptemlKir  4tl],  at  Dongola  August  Slst,  and  at 
Berlier  August  •28tii.  For  the  first  six  weeks  after  high  Nile  the 
fall  is  hut  very  little,  but  after  that  the  rale  increases,  although 
the  fall  in  never  so  rapid  as  is  the  rise.     Half  Nile  occurs  about 
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three  months  after  tbc  high  Nile,  and  from  half  Nile  the  river 
falls  steadily  till  within  the  mot  th  of  the  commencement  of  the 
new  rise. 

In  one  other  featnre  the  Kite  differs  ae  much  from  other  rivers. 
The  traveller  who  ascends  tht:;  Nile  finds  as  the  himdredK  of  miles- 
are  ti'Bver&bd  that  tliurtj  are  no  uigns  of  the  river  becumiui; 
smaller.  In  reality  the  contrary  occtirB,  and  1,S00  miles  from  the 
Delta  the  Nile  is  a  luRfijer  river  than  itiH  at  itsniouth.  In  this  great 
distance  no  tributary  bwcIIb  the  river,  and  practically  no  rain  falls 
to  increase  it.  When  in  addition  to  this  it  is  rememhcred  that 
there  is  an  enoraious  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil 
through  which  the  river  ymia,  and  tliat  evaporation  takes  its  share 
also,  it  will  be  easily  seen  lion-  much  bigger  a  river  the  Nile 
must  lie  at  Berber  than  il  is  at  Cairo.  There  is  no  other  largo 
viver  in  Africa  which  at  all  resembles  the  Nile  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  to  this  4uality  of  appearing  ever  bigger  the  nearer  you 
press  towards  its  source  that  the  Nile  in  times  [Hist  owed  much  of 
the  reverence  with  wliiuh  it  was  rcf^arded,  and  which  made  it,  until 
comjiarativoly  rt-cent  dayn,  a  source  of  mystery,  and  which  to  the 
end  of  time  nHII  make  it  an  object  of  interest  to  mankind.  Such 
was  the  river  up  which  Lord  Wolweley  had  to  make  hia  way;  and 
how  to  i^at  a  forc»  to  Khartoum  strung  enough  to  do  the  work 
required  of  it,  and  that  in  the  shortest  possible  lime>  was  the 
problem  which  required  solution. 

Looking  at  the  map.  the  most  direct  route  from  Cairo  to 
Khartoum  is  to  follow  the  Nile  to  Korosko,  and  thence,  cutting  off 
the  Dungoltt  bond  of  the  river,  to  strike  across  the  desert  to  Abu 
Hamed,  and  from  Abu  Hamed  to  follow  the  Nile  Valley  to  Khar- 
toum. This  was  unduubtcdly  the  sliurtest  route,  and  the  un« 
which  the  ordinary  traveller  would  usually  fdllow.  The  Korosko 
desert  route  is,  however,  ISO  miles  long,  and  the  only  water  to  be 
uiet  with  ill  thai  distance  are  some  brackish  wells,  uiiiit  for  human 
use,  half  way  across.  The  further  end,  Abu  Hamed,  was  known  to 
lie.  like  Berber,  in  hostile  hands.  To  cross  such  a  desert  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  more  difficult  even,  as  a  military 
operation,  than  a  crossing  from  Suakin  to  Berber.  This  latter  wo 
know  had  already  been  abandoned  as  impracticable,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Koroisku  route  met  liiu  same  fate.  To  have  taken  th« 
Korosko  road,  too,  wuuld  fiave  been  to  have  left  loyal  Oongola  U> 
its  fate,  and  to  havo  abnndoned  the  corn  and  cattle  which  that 
district  produces,  and  which  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
feeding  of  the  expeditionary  force.    XlaWng  given  up  the  Korosko 
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mute,  the  next  point  on  the  rtverwhere  it  woald  practically  shorten 
the  dietftnce  to  Khartoiim  to  leave  the  Nile  was  Korli,  whenc«  a 
desert  road  strikos  across  to  Metuiuiieli,  a  point  HU  luiWt^  north  of 
Khartoum.  To  take  tfaiH  road  would  be  tn  cut  ofT  a  very  circuitous 
bond  of  the  river,  and  Ui  cross  176  miles  of  deHGrt  instead  of 
traversing  400  niilea  of  river.  IJoth  routes  presented  difficulties 
of  thoir  own  ;  the  one  the  difficulties  inherent  to  desert  movement, 
the  other  the  lotij^^  succession  uf  cataracts  stretchiug  from  Gerendid 
to  Abu  Hauled,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  Whichever  roud  was 
taken,  it  was  plain  that  as  far  as  Korti  at  least  the  whole  es]>cdi- 
tion  wnaltl  follow  the  Nile.  L'p  to  Wady  Haifa,  B50  miles  south  of 
Cairo,  the  river  was  navigable  for  steamers  at  all  heights  of  the 
Nile,  and  to  this  [wint  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  iii  getting 
all  the  necessary  stores  and  requirements  of  the  ex[)edttion.  At 
Wmiy  Haifa,  where  the  Great  Cataract  occurs,  the  river  changes 
characttT,  and  in  the  next  180  miles  are  found  a  whole  series  of 
cataracts,  i>assab1e  only  to  the  river  sailing  boats  for  a  eoupte  of 
month;*  on  either  side  of  the  highest  Nile.  At  Hamieh.  the  Third 
Cataract  ends  the  series,  and  above  it  a  stretch  of  2*20  miles 
of  clear  water  brings  one  to  Gerendid,  where  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  the  river  commeticca.  For  the  130  miles  between 
Gerendid  and  Abn  Hamcd  the  Nile  is  one  long  cataract,  broken  b}' 
but  very  few  and  very  short  intervals  of  clear  water  ;  but  here  the 
difficulties  end,  for  when  we  turn  south  again  from  Abu  Hamed 
the  river  becomes  ea«y  of  navigation,  and  between  Abu  Hamod  and 
Khartoiuii,  a  distance  of  S.SO  miles,  but  five  minor  cataracts  occur. 

8uch  is  the  Nile;  yet,  despite  the  obvious  difficulties  of  uacend- 
ing  it,  Lord  Wolaeley  considered  dointi  w  preferable,  as  a  militarj* 
operation,  to  crossing  the  desert,  and  it  was  hia  original  intention 
to  reach  Khartoum  by  following  the  river  all  the  way.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  knowing  the  precarious  state  of  Khartoum,  and  to  reserve 
to  himself  the  power,  if  he  found  it  necessary,  of  sending  a  force 
across  the  Bayuda  Desert,  he  bad  caused  early  in  September  a 
number  of  Camel  Begiments  to  Ih;  organized  ;  but  stilt  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  send  any  force  across  the  desert  unlebs  it  became 
absolntely  necessary  to  do  so  to  save  Khartoum. 

So  much  for  the  route  chosen,  and  the  reasons  for  choosing  it; 
the  way  in  which  the  expeditionary  force  was  moved  along  it  now 
claims  our  attention.  From  Cairo  the  first  stage  of  the  southward 
journey  was  made  along  the  railway  which  connects  the  capital  of 
Egypt  with  .\Bsiut,  an  important  town  on  the  Nile,  and  2'20  miles 
BQUtb  of  Cairo;  of  this  part  of  the  journey  little  need  be  said.    To 
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most  H  is  associatei]  with  the  memory  of  choking  duet,  and  of  the 
moet  wenriBome  of  twelve  huurti'  railway  IravelUng.  At  Aatdut 
the  rivfr  waa  taken  tL>,  uutl  at  thie  point  the  ruader  uiiikes  bin  lirst 
acquiiintauco  with  th<i  part  which  Mr.  Thomas  Cook  and  his  ftrm 
took  in  the  Nile  Expeditiuii.  That  part  was  indeed  an  impurtanl 
one,  for  every  soldier,  and  every  atom  of  warlike  material  and 
stores  used  on  the  expedition,  was,  from  Assiut  to  Wady  Haifa,  a 
distance  of  500  mileti,  traiieiiurted  by  this  firm.  The  steamers 
wliicli  (the  property  of  the  Khedive)  had  run  on  the  Nile  for  many 
years,  had  been  rented  by  Mr.  Cook  on  the  agreement  that  no 
other  passenger  steamers  except  those  employed  by  the  firm  were 
to  bfc  allowed  to  ply  on  the  rivtir.  It  was  owing  to  this  fact  tliat 
early  in  ISB-i,  when  troops  were  first  despatched  south  of  Assiut, 
MeKKiH.  Cook  A  Sou  were  employed  as  their  L'arriers ;  the  system 
worked  well  from  the  first,  and  once  established  it  was  continued 
and  extended  until  finally  the  firm  were  the  carriers  of  everything 
connected  with  the  Expedition  from  Assiut  to  Haifa.  It  was  a  great 
undertaking :  for  it  was  not  a  ({uestion  alone  of  the  steamers,  as 
nil  the  countless  dehaheahs,  picturesiiUH  with  their  galley -like  steriiK 
and  their  triangular  sails,  with  which  every  reach  of  the  Nile  wae 
studded  from  September  U>  April,  were  chartered  bj-  Cook  &.  Son. 
On  them  were  carried  the  miacellaneous  stares  which  an  army  in 
the  field  ro(]uires,  and  for  months  a  never-ending  chain  of  boats 
laden  with  ^raiii,  fodder^  biscuit,  meat,  railway  plant,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  kinds  of  stores,  made  its  way  up  the  river.  A  jouniey 
up  the  Nile  for  troops  was  slow  ;  a  steamer  crowded  with  soldiers, 
usually  towed  two  large  barges,  laden  either  with  more  soldiers  or 
with  horses  or  stores.  With  this  weight  to  drag  up  against  a  fulJ 
Nile  tide,  three  miles  nit  liour  was  as  fast  as  the  worn-out  enginus 
of  ft  Ivbedival  steamer  could  force  its  craft  along.  The  steamers, 
therefore,  made  but  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  a  day,  and  as  a 
rule  Assuan  was  reached  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  after 
leaving  Assiut.  At  this  easy  rate  of  progress,  in  the  autumn 
months  of  1884,  an  English  army  glided  up  stream  past  all  the 
world-known  ruins  of  the  Nile  ;  past  Grecian  Dendereh,  jiast  the 
colossal  ruins  of  Kamak,  the  exquisite  site  of  Thebes,  and  the 
lonely  pylons  of  Edfu  clear  against  the  western  sky.  Assnan  iit 
the  foot  of  the  Fii~st  Cataract,  'd'M  miles  from  Assiut  and  220 
miles  north  of  Wady  Haifa,  formed  a  great  depot ;  here  steamers 
and  dchabeahs  unloaded  their  freights  for  the  cataract,  and  a  rail- 
way si\  miles  long  transported  their  cargoes  i-ound  to  the  south 
end  of  the  broken  water,  where,  opposite  Phil»,  they  were  reloaded 
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on  the  next  twries  of  steamers  and  sailing  boatR  for  transport  to 
Wady  IlAlfa.  AsHitan  will  always  be  remembered  by  thoae  who 
saw  it  ID  those  days ;  an  air  of  bustle  and  hitrry  had  rephicud  tht- 
usual  (juiut  uf  the  town,  and  ^rey-clad  !>i)ldier&,  and  not  the  tiaual 
winter  tourifits,  thronged  the  liazaart^,  or  wnkd  the  echoua  of  Philrt'. 
At  Philee,  after  hurryini^  by  railway  through  the  valley  which 
tradition  points  out  as  a  former  Nile  bed,  the  Aoldier  again 
«mbftrk.s  to  continue  bis  southward  journey.  He  is  now  iix  Nubia, 
and  is  ascending  a  portion  of  the  river  narrower,  deeper,  and 
mure  rapid  than  the  lower  stream  :  the  banks  are  much  more 
rooky,  and  the  cultivation  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  north  nf 
AsBuan  is  more  often  than  not  conspicuous  by  its  absence;  the 
coontry  is  altogether  tiiiuner  and  poorer :  the  templBs  even  |>artakc 
of  the  same  character,  and  ai'e  lean  massive  and  ornate  than  thoK* 
which  deck  the  lower  Nile.  The  creaking  water  wheel,  or  sakeyiah 
worked  by  oten,  hna  takon  the  plate  of  the  hand-worked  shadoof 
as  a  means  of  irrigation.  Korosko,  midway  between  the  First  and 
Second  Cataracts,  was  a  military  station,  and  important  aa  being 
the  north  end  of  the  desert  road  to  Abu  Hamed.  Leaving 
Korosko  hehiiid,  and  working  south,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
voyage  the  tents  of  the  Haifa  encampment  used  as  a  rule  to  show 
themselveK,  and  so  in  some  twenty-one  days  from  Cairo  the  Hrst 
dtage  of  the  expedition  could  be  traversed. 

Wady  Haifa,  known  to  fame  hi  quieter  days  aa  the  farthest 
limit  to  which  the.  ordinary  Nile  traveller  penetrated,  presented 
a  very  busy  appearance  <luring  the  Nile  eKpoiUtiun.  It  was  tht: 
farthest  [point  op  the  line  to  which  transport  of  the  usual  kind 
iras  available,  and  hence  it  formed  the  main  base  and  depot 
for  the  advanced  operations.  The  place  itself  consisted  of  a  few 
mud  huts,  some  scattered  palms,  and  the  railway  station  which 
markt^il  the  ntarMng  point  of  the  Soudan  railway,  which  in  the 
heyday  of  Ismail's  prosperity  was  intended  to  reach  Kluirtoum. 
In  the  concrete  it  was  only  made  as  far  as  Barras,  a  point  on  the 
river,  thirty-three  miles  south  of  Wady  Haifa  ;  this  distance,  how- 
ever, completely  turned  the  Second  or  Great  Cataract,  and  proved  uf 
material  assistanco  to  the  traders  from  the  interior.  They  used  to 
land  their  goods  at  Sarraa,  and  were  able  to  get  thence,  by  means 
of  the  railway,  an  easy  carriag*;  for  their  merchandize  to  the  still 
waters  below  Haifa.  All  through  the  winter  of  18B4-85  stores  of 
every  descriptiuu  were  being  landed  alt  day  at  Haifa,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  expedition  found  hero  a  stopping-place 
on  ita  way  south.     A  large  base  hospital  was  formed,  and  so  fai' 
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thE)  recl-caped  nurses,  wbo  form  nowadays  so  neveHsarj'  apart  of  all 
our  niilitarv  expeditionH,  perpetrated. 

In  the  muuth  of  October,  when  uothuig  but  stores  seemed  to  be 
going  up  tho  Nile,  and  when  the  bulk  of  the  troops  destltted  (or 
tho  expedition  were  atill  in  Cairo,  not  a  few  persons  used  to  wonder 
why  so  httl(>  apparently  was  boing  done,  and  why  men  were  not 
then  hurrying  south  to  Don^r^la.  The  unthinkinK  person  is. 
however,  apt  to  consider  the  movement  of  a  number  of  armed  men 
a  much  easier  task  than  it  really  is ;  and  few  per«onH,  untrained 
to  military  life,  ever  rcaUse,  or  a^ipreciate  the  dilhciUties  in  the 
'<n'ay.  A  eampaign  has  often  been  likened  to  a  picnic,  and  the 
illustration  wirves  our  case  in  point.  Mo^t  of  us  hnve,  on  soma 
wcasiou  or  atiotlier,  been  on  a  picnic ;  the  observant  will  hare 
note^l  llie  size  and,  perhaps,  felt  the  weight  of  the  hampers  judged 
necessary  to  carry  the  food  for  a  sioRle  meal  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
persons;  now,  if  the  reader  will  try  to  think  u'liat  it  would  be  to 
carry  not  a  single  meal,  but  the  food  for  three  meals  a  day  for,  say, 
a  month,  it  will  help  him  to  realise  how  enormons  is  the  bulk  itnd 
weii;bt  of  the  Conimissariftt  stores  of  an  army.  It  was  caU-nlated 
that,  including  packing,  a  day's  ration  for  a  aoldier  weighed  5^  lbs., 
therefore,  to  feed  one  soldier  for  a  mouth,  the  carriage  of  i\  cwt. 
of  stores  had  to  beariangod  for.  When  we  substitute  for  one  soldier 
5,000,  the  enormous  bulk  and  weip;ht  of  the  rations  iicoome 
ap|)arent.  Further,  if  these  rations  have  to  be  carried  on  animals, 
the  food  of  these  animals  has  to  bo  thought  of,  and  in  many  cases 
carried  also,  and  this  further  complicates  the  question.  All  these, 
bo  it  remembered,  are  absolute  necessities  :  the  troops  and  animals 
must  be  fed,  everythiny  must  give  way  l»efore  this  consideration. 
Again,  boaidos  food,  there  are  such  necessaries  as  ammunition, 
medicine,  tents,  comforts  for  the  sick,  and  spare  clothing,  with- 
out which  an  army  cannot  well  move  ;  thesf  have  to  be  allmved  for 
and  carried.  Of  course.  In  a  Eurojiean  country  one  can  always 
calculate  on  getting  most  of  the  necessary  food  in  the  country 
througli  which  the  army  is  moving.  On  the  Nile,  however,  the 
case  was  widely  different ;  except  for  a  narrow  strip  along  cither 
bank,  the  country  travelled  through  was  barren  and  uncultivated, 
and  the  resources  of  the  Tpper  Nile  Valley  were,  in  most  places, 
liltie  more  than  were  required  to  supply  the  actual  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Under  these  eireumstnnces,  it  was  desirabln  to  keep 
the  food  consumers  low  down  the  line  of  communications  for  as 
Jong  as  possible,  whilst  rations  and  stores  for  tho  expedition  were 
being  pushed  oa  to  the  advanced  base;  for  this  reason  the  main 
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body  of  the  troops  were  kept  in  Lower  EgyiJt,  where  there  wa«  no 
di&ioulty  in  feediufi;  them,  until  the  arrangenientsat  the  fruut  were, 
as  far  a^  pctsEiibIc,  compli^tod ;  only  an  small  a  •^arrii^on  as  was 
eonsisterit  with  safety  was  kept  at  Wady  Haifa  nntil  all  arrange- 
ments for  a  decisive  and  continuous  advance  were  made.  By  this 
meani)  all  the  available  transport  on  the  Nite  was  left  free  for  the 
impedimenta  of  the  expedition,  and  during  September  and  half 
October,  rations,  medical  stores,  ammunition,  and  Nile  boats  tilled 
the  bar^s  and  ateamcrs  plying  from  Assiiit  to  Assuan,  and  from 
PhiliB  to  Haifa. 

It  was  judged  necessary  in  September  to  push  a  battalion  to 
Donsola.  and  accordingly  the  Ist  Royal  Sussex  llegiment  was 
despat^rhed  tliither  in  Un*  native  Railing  boats,  or  nuggers,  whiidi 
ply  above  the  Second  Cataract.  The  "  nugger  "  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  hnge  wahiut  shell  with  a  small  det^k  at  either  end. 
It  carries  an  enormous  and  very  lofty  sail,  which  catches  the  wind, 
even  when,  as  at  low  Nile,  the  boat  is  far  below  the  bank  tops ;  the 
sail  is  so  tK>W6rful  that  these  boats  can  mnko  head  against  the 
current  even  in  the  cataracts,  whilst  in  smuutli  water  the  pace  to 
which  they  attain  is  very  great.  With  the  exception  of  this  regi- 
ment, and  the  Mountt-d  Infantry  regiment  which  was  despatched 
after  them,  no  troops  moved  to  the  south  of  Haifa  until  Novemljer. 
-But  the  expedition  was  getting  into  shape  all  the  time. 

Lord  Woleeley  at  an  early  date  had  seen  that  circitmstaiiceH 
might  render  it  necessary  to  send  a  force  across  the  dissert  route  to 
Metemneh,  and  had  started  the  organization  of  camel  regiments; 
for  the  purpose  six-cially  picked  men  from  cavalry,  guards,  and 
infantry  were  sent  out  from  England,  whilst  attendant  necessaries 
inch  as  Transport  Companies  and  a  Hospital  Bearer  Company  were 
also  formed.  The  purchase  of  camels  was  cumnieucud  at  uumerous 
points.  Heavy  delta  camels  suitable  for  large  loads  were  pur- 
chased in  Lower  Egypt,  more  were  obtained  from  Aden,  whilst 
all  along  the  Nile  from  Esneh  to  Dougola  purchases  were  effected. 
The  work  of  gottuig  the  whalers  (as  tlie  English  built  boats 
were  called)  ready  for  an  advance  was  also  progressing.  They 
came  by  rail  from  Alexandria  to  Asaiut,  when  they  were  loailed 
twenty  and  thirty  on  a  barge  and  towed  to  Assuan.  Hero  they 
were  put  into  the  water  and  hauled  and  rowed  through  the  First 
Cataract  by  the  ('ataract  Arabs,  and  from  t'liilac  they  were  towed 
to  the  foot  of  the  Second  Cataract.  Through  this  cataract  they 
were  partly  pulled  and  partly  portaged  to  a  point  just  aliove  it 
colled  Gemai,  where  a  veritable  dockyard  was  formed,  and  where 
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the  lioats  M'cre  litted  with  the  necessary  gear,  &nd  made  ready  for 
the  southward  journey.  At  Haifa  itself  the  railway  had  to  be  put 
in  order.  Both  as  regards  the  ]>emiaiient  way  and  rolling  stock  it 
was  very  much  out  of  repair  when,  in  September,  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  JliUtary  Hailway  Engineers.  Two  engiima  to  suit  the 
peculiar  gaugo  wore  ohtained  from  Assnan,  whilst  more  were  sent  for 
both  to  Norway  and  the  Cape — the  only  jilaiies  besides  the  Sondan 
where  tlie  3  ft.  ti  in,  gauge  is  in  practical  iiso.  South  of  Haifa  much 
had  to  he  and  was  done  in  organizing  Stations  at  various  jxiints 
(generally  cataracts)  l>etweeu  Haifa  and  Dougola.  These  Stations 
vere  to  act  a»  doputs  for  the  collection  of  Bupplies  of  all  kinds  from 
the  adjatrent  country,  and  as  jmints  at  which  rations  could  be 
stored  for  and  issued  to  the  tnjops  on  their  way  up  the  river.  All 
the  native  craft  to  he  found  oa  the  river  were  collected  and  pressed 
into  the  carrying  Ber\ice.  In  September  tht*  river  was  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  them  to  sail  right  through  to  Uongola,  but  as  the 
river  fell  they  had  to  be  arranged  ttnd  divided  between  the  navig- 
able reaches  into  which  the  cataracts  divided  the  Nile.  At  the 
cataraetH  camels  had  to  be  collected  for  cju-i-j-ing  the  cargoes  from 
one  set  of  sailing  boats  to  the  others.  These  are  only  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  thought  of  and  surmounted  before  the 
expedition  really  started,  but  they  will  serve  to  show  what  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  planning  the  whole  sclieme  required. 

When  Ijord  Wolseley  bad  made  the  necessary  arrangements  at 
Cairo  he  left  for  the  south,  and  arrived  at  Haifa  on  the  8th 
October,  a  day  after  the  first  batch  of  whalers  Inid  reached  the  First 
Cataract.  t)ii  the  25th  October  he  loft  for  Dongola,  where  ho  would 
be  in  a  position  to  observe  a  somewliat  doubtful  ally,  the  Mudir  of 
that  provinct;,  and  also  be  best  placed  for  ganging  the  conflicting 
reports  which  were  coming  both  from  Kbartouni  and  of  the  Mahdi's 
force.  The  news  from  Khartoum  had  been  varied.  On  September 
18th  rumours  were  afloat  as  to  a  great  victory  gained  by  Gordon 
at  Halifiych,  and  a  few  days  later  these  rumours  so  gained  strength 
that  it  was  thought  hy  many  on  the  Nile  that  the  Belief  Expedi- 
tion would  prove  unnecessary,  and  that  Gordon  would  march  norih 
at  his  ease.  These  roseate  views  were  rndely  dispelled  when 
Major  Kitchener  sent  down  the  news  from  Dongola  of  the  ship* 
wreck  and  murder  of  t!olonel  Stewart,  -Mr.  i*ower,  and  of  many 
Europeans  at  Hehheli,  and  from  that  date  no  more  talk  of  "  no 
expedition  "  was  heard  of.  The  work  of  preparation,  never  abated, 
continued  with  all  vigour ;  boats  and  camels  were  collected  and 
prepared  and  forwarded  south  with  all  possible  ha«td,  and  by  ihe 
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end  of  October  a  speedy  advance  liecamc  a  posRibiltty.  November 
tha  lilt  had  been  iiamt-d  by  Lord  Wolseley  as  the  probable  date  of 
the  start  from  Haifa,  and  on  that  day  tlie  first  whalers  of  the 
expedition  sailed  for  the  south. 


The  Nile  boats  formed  so  striking  a  featiu'o  of  the  Relief  Expedi- 
tion, and  their  emplnynKmt  was,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  so 
uncommon,  thai  it  will  not  Ih;  time  waited  to  consider  the  reasons 
which  led  to  their  emploympnt  and  governed  their  design. 

The  Nile  is  likened,  iji  his  journals  by  General  Gordon,  to 
a  flight  of  stairs,  and  the  comparison  is  iii  maay  ways  a  true 
one.  The  fall  of  the  river  to  the  sea  is  not  regnfar,  and  at 
various  points  becomes  so  st«ep  that  cataracts  of  broken  water 
are  formed ;  these  cataracts  are  the  steps  in  the  dtgbt  of  stairs, 
and  the  intervening  stretches  of  smooth  water  form  the  treads. 
The  character  of  tht-  staircase  varies  witli  the  different  heights  of 
the  Nile ;  at  the  tlood  the  rises  almost  disappear,  and  we  have  one 
surging  muddy  torrent  difficult  to  stem,  but  navigable  everywhere  for 
veflseUof  considerable  draught.  As  the  Nile  falls  the  steps  become 
marked  and  gradually  increase  in  number ;  where,  at  bi};li  Nile,  there 
-KAS  but  unusually  rapid  water,  we,  at  half  Nile,  get  cataracts ;  and 
where  we  have  at  half  Nile  cataracts,  at  low  Nile  small  waterfalls 
are  developed.  It  is  to  the  constantly  shifty  nature  of  the  Nile 
that  the  maiu  difficulties  of  its  navigation  are  due.  If  the  obstacles 
were  always  constant,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  circumvent 
them ;  but  with  constant  changes  the  problem  becomes  infinitely 
com]>Hcated.  No  map  or  chart  will  assist  the  navigator  much  on  a 
stream  in  which  what  is  dn>'  land  to-day  becomes  a  covered  bank 
to-morrow,  and  in  which  islands,  as  the  river  risen,  change  into 
smikeu  rocks.  It  is  this  constant  variation  which  makes  the 
navigation  of  the  river  to  crafts  drawing  any  depth  of  water  always 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  even  when  directe<l  by  men  to 
whom  a  Ufe-long  ac<|aaintance  with  the  Nile  has  brought  ex- 
I)«rieuce. 

Almost  states  of  the  Nile  the  native  boats,  with  a  favouring 
wind,  can  make  their  way  op  the  river  ;  their  progress  is,  bowever, 
uncertain  ;  all  depends  on  the  wind,  and  it  is  i[uite  impossible 
to  prophesy  with  any  aeenracy  their  rate  of  progress.  With  the 
jGnglish  boatH  the  caM?  was  widely  different ;  loaded  to  the  gunwales, 
they  diii  not  draw  more  than  lb  inches  of  water,  and  there  was  no 
cataract  where,  at  lowest  Nile,  this  depth  of  wat«r  could  not  be 
fonnd.     Supplied  with  sails,  oars,  and  towing-rope,  when  the  wind 
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waa  proRpcrous  they  could  Hail,  when  tlu'  wind  was  contrary,  or 
not  blowuig  at  all,  thej  could  row,  when  tlie  rapidity  of  the  current 
made  roving  useless,  recourse  had  only  to  he  taken  to  the  tovring- 
rope,  by  which  the  boat  could  always  le  dragged  through  a 
torreut  of  watur  ;  progress,  therefore,  wab  always  possible,  and  it 
vae  thiR  assurance  of  always  being  ahlu  to  make  way  which  gave 
the  idea  of  the  whaler  its  merit.  In  the  case  of  the  native  boats 
it  wa.s  impossible  to  calculate  with  any  certainty  the  rate  of' 
advance  ;  whilst,  with  the  whaler,  whether  the  wind  blew  or  not,  it 
was  always  possible  to  push  on.  The  whaler  was,  in  fact,  more 
or  loss  indepundeut  of  wind  and  current,  the  nugger  was  not ;  the 
labour  entailed  on  the  crews  might  be  and  was  excossLve*  but 
there  was  with  it  that  sine  quit  ri-m  of  militarj'  operfttionB,  cer* 
taiuty  of  progress. 

The  ordinary  whaler  was  some  30  feet  long  by  6J  feet  wide;  but 
the  ]K)int  whic--h  struck  most  people  on  looking  al  it  waa  its 
apparent  fragilcuesB;  it  looked  more  adapted  to  carry  a  party  of 
pleasure -seekers  up  the  Thames,  than  to  he  the  conveyance  of 
some  8  tons  of  food,  and,  rowed  by  unskilled  men,  to  traverse  the 
rucks  and  rapids  of  the  Nile.  Narrowness  and  depth  in  coni- 
pai-ison  with  the  length  were  the  cbicE  characteristics  of  these 
boats,  and  there  was  a  delbtito  reason  for  each.  They  were 
required  to  be;  long  and  deep  enough  to  hold  their  crew  of 
twelve  men  and  the  100  days'  rations:  they  were  narrow  and 
deep  HO  ae  to  give  them,  when  loaded,  tfae  hold  on  the  water 
necessarj'  to  ensure  the  sails  acting  effectively.  They  were  of 
slight  maleriai,  because  any  thickneSB  more  than  what  was  ab8i>- 
lutely  necessary  for  strength  would  have  added  much  to  the 
weight  of  the  boats,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  rowing  and  towtng  them 
against  the  stream.  Eacli  boat  was  supplied  with  two  lug-sail^, 
carried  on  a  fore  aud  a  main  mast ;  the  sails  were  small  advisedly, 
for  they  were  to  be  worked  by  unskilled  men,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  run  no  risk  of  an  upsiit  in  consi^quence.  The  success  of 
the  boats  proved  afti^rwards  how  admirable  their  design  had  been 
and  how  far  they  went  to  fulfil  the  nmny  eonditions  required  of 
them.  In  addition  to  an  ample  supplyof  oars,  boat'hooks,  pushing- 
poles,  and  towutg-ropt's  recjuired  for  thts  management  of  the  boat, 
there  was  a  most  complete  miscellaneous  equipment  devised  and 
sent  out  for  each  boat.  This  equipment  (lompriseil  knives,  forks. 
spoons,  dishes,  mugs,  salt  and  pepper  boxes,  tea-caddy,  scales, 
fishing-line,  bell-tent — in  fact,  everything  forethought  could 
imagine  &»  being  likely  to  be  of  use.    A  filter  for  tilteriug  the 
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mntldy  >vatei-  of  the  river,  and  a  lantern,  with  six  months'  supply 
of  oil  and  wick,  were  aluo  included. 

The  task  of  getting  these  boats  btiilt  in  time,  of  having  them 
trauBi»ort«d  with  all  their  miscellaneous  gear  first  to  Egypt  and 
then  000  miles  up  thti  Nile  to  Gemai,  was  a  dlfficalt  one;  and  tlic 
further  labour  of  wrting  the  storoa,  and  fitting  out  the  boats 
complete  for  actual  work,  was  a  labour  only  a  degree  leas. 

The  first  »itret(ii  of  river  traversed  by  the  boats  from  Gemfti  to 
Korti  was  some  3U0  miles  long.  Of  this  distance,  the  first  !)0 
tuiieo — BA  far  as  Dal — was  through  what  ia  known  to  the  natives 
as  the  "  Gate  of  Rocks."  In  this  cliatancB  the  river  has  a  very 
rapid  fall,  and  five  important  cataracta^via.  Semneh,  Ambigol, 
Tanjour,  Akaslia,  and  Dal — are  met  with ;  besides  these  main 
obstructions,  the  falliuR  Nile  forms  a  number  of  intermediate  loaser 
rapiiU,  and  when  lite  expedition  traversed  the  Gate  of  i^ocks  tliu 
number  of  miles  of  smooth  water  in  it  boro  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  troubIe<l  water.  Once  Da!  is  passed  the  difti- 
cnlties  of  the  ascent  diminish,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tronble- 
HOme  cataracta  at  Kaibar  and  at  Hannch  fwhare  is  the  Third 
Cataract),  the  water  as  far  as  Korti  is  quite  smooth.  It  was, 
then,  in  the  first  90  miles  that  the  main  difficulties  wore  ex- 
pected and  encountered. 

If  the  reader  could  have  seen  the  crew  of  an  ordinary  freightHd 
whaler  unload  their  boat,  he  would  probably  have  compared  the 
operatiou,  as  he  Haw  \mx  niivr  box,  and  article  after  article  being 
piled  upon  the  bank,  to  that  conjuring  trick  in  wiiich  the  professor 
produces  article  after  article  in  unendinj^  supply  from  his  hat.  For 
it  waft  indeed  surprising  to  nee  the  amount  which  the  Nile  whale-rs 
could  and  did  hold;  a  hundred  wooden  cases  averaging  8'  x  2'  x  1', 
half  a  dozen  boxes  of  ammimitinn,  a  tent,  tin?  kits  and  rifles 
of  the  men,  spare  oars  and  poles  form  a  Itirge  loud.  When  a 
boat  had  its  full  complement  of  stores  on  hoard  it  was  filled 
up  by  them  throughout  its  k-ngth  to  the  level  of  the  thwarts, 
whilst  at  bow  and  stern  the  boiei>  xvero  up  to,  ai^d  in  some  cases 
higher  than,  the  level  of  the  gunwales.  The  steersman  and  the 
men  not  rowing  had  to  »it  and  lie  as  best  they  cuuld  ou  the  top  of 
the  pile  in  the  stem,  whilst  thi;  narsmcn,  usually  six  in  numlHT, 
sat  on  the  thwarts  with  juHt  little  wells  left  in  front  for  their  legs 
to  rest  in.  In  a  small  space  in  the  hows,  with  the  towing-rope 
handy  for  use,  stood  the  Canadian,  paddle  in  hand  ;  if  he  were  one 
of  the  skilled  boatmen  of  the  backwoods,  and  not,  as  many  were, 
-either  a  city  clerk  or  a  gentleman  on  pleasure  and  adventure  bent, 
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Im  could  1160  hiH  paddle  with  great  efTect  in  broken  water,  and  bv 
itn  aid  save  tho  buat  from  many  u  rock,  whilHt  from  bin  pneltion 
ill  the  bow9  bo  could  call  to  the  ntcerBman  tbe  necessary  directions 
as  to  the  course  to  be  followed.  In  smooth  water,  and  with  a 
favouring  breeze,  the  sails  weru  set,  and  with  their  asaiatauce  the 
boat  would  make  from  two  to  four  miles  an  hour  againet  tbe 
stream;  when  the  wind  wafi  light,  or  when  the  current  was  strong 
enough  to  render  the  motive  power  supplied  by  the  sails  insuffi- 
cient, the  oars  came  into  rt-fiiiisition  ;  in  broken  water,  or  at  pointti 
where  the  current  proved  stronger  than  the  oars  or  than  the  oars 
and  sails  combiued,  tbera  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  the 
boat  into  the  bank  and  "  track."  In  this  operation  one  man 
remained  at  tbe  helm  ;  tJH'Oaniidinn,  with  perhapn  a  single  soldier, 
stayed  in  the  bow,  and  boat-book  in  band  kept  the  boat  clear  of 
rocks  and  bank ;  tbe  remainder  of  the  crew  attached  themBelves 
to  the  towing'rope,  which  was  paid  out  from  and  fastened  to  the 
bows,  and  they  then  hauled  the  boat  along  by  main  force.  In 
many  placeB,  where  the  fall  of  the  river  was  very  rapid,  the  crew  of 
a  single  boat  was  uot  ButtiLnent  to  drag  it  through  the  cataract ; 
and  in  such  places  two  or  three  boats  crews  had  to  combine  to 
help  one  another,  and  by  their  united  strength  haul  the  Ix^ats 
one  by  one  through  the  bad  water.  Tracking  was  always  tediuna 
and  frequently  very  laborious  work.  Where  tlie  banks  wert?  i"ough 
or  steep,  or  covered  with  treea.  progress  was  slow  and  the  labour 
great ;  it  was  often  necessary  for  men  to  enter  the  water,  either 
to  free  the  rope  from  entangling  rocks  or  else  to  reach  a  position 
from  which  the  direction  of  the  ['"I'  would  be  such  as  would 
carry  tbe  buat  free  of  a  projecting  coiner.  In  tracking,  tbe  well- 
known  caution  on  the  Nile  was  "  haul  in  the  slack."  fur  woe 
betided  the  buat  which  wiis  hurriod  by  a  backwater  into  a  strong 
current  when  the  tow-rope  was  slack.  In  such  a  case  the  swirl 
and  jerk  which  occxu'red  when  the  force  of  the  stream  caught  the 
boat  wna  in  some  cases  sutKcieuL  to  seriously  injure  its  bows  ;  it 
was  frequently  dashed  against  a  rock,  or,  if  it  did  not  do  this,  it 
was  liable  to  drag  tbe  towers  into  the  water,  or  even  to  poll  the 
ro]>cs  through  their  bands,  and  set  the  boat  adrift. 

Sailing,  rowing,  and  towing,  or  a  combination  of  two  of  them, 
were  the  methods  by  which  the  whalers  were  worked  up  the  Nile. 
.^.fter  a  f»w  days  in  the  sehuul  of  experience,  the  hitherto  untaught 
soldiers  got  to  sec  how  the  water  worked,  and  liow  the  current 
ran,  and  how  much  the  progress  of  the  boat  might  be  facilitated 
by  a  careful  watch  on  and  a  skilful  taking  advantage  of  tbe  varioiu 
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eddies  and  backwaters  of  the  river.  Every  bit  of  current  stronger 
than  tho  average  causes  a  back-water,  and  whenever  a  rush  of 
water  in  seen  past  a  rock  or  jKiiiit,  one  ma,v  be  quite  aiire 
that  there  is  a  corresponding  tip-atream  Bow  or  backwater, 
nuining  up  to  the  rock  or  point  from  below ;  by  rowing  up 
tho  backwater,  and  adding  tbu8  the  impetus  gained  from  the 
oars  to  that  given  hy  the  up  flow  of  the  water,  it  is  often 
possible  to  give  momentum  to  tho  boat  sufficient  to  carry  it 
througli  tho  swift  pic4-c  of  water  tn  tho  ntiller  stream  above. 
Again,  in  most  of  the  rapids  where  the  river  widens  out  and  rushes 
in  numerous  currenttt  between  detached  rocks,  it  is  possible  by  a 
skilful  use  of  the  backwaters  existing  below,  and  running  up  to 
every  rock,  tu  work  a  boat  up  what  eeeius  at  first  sight  a  hopelessly 
rapid  pieee  of  water.  The  interest  In  this  is  extreme,  and  the 
working  of  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  room  for  Hkill.  The  eye,  too, 
very  soon  learns  to  see  differences  in  the  look  of  the  river's  surface, 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  appearance  of  strong  and  of 
ftlack  water  ;  it  is  soon  able  to  estimate  ver}'  accurately  when  the 
eorreut  round  a  point  is  so  strong  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  uae 
the  towing-rope,  and  alsft  the  places  whore  a  vigorous  use  of  oar 
and  sail  will  tide  the  boat  round  a  difficult  corner. 

In  atiC'euding  such  a  river  of  rapids  and  rocks  the  bcMits  naturally 
suffered  much,  and  not  one  leaeUed  Korti  without  some  tell-tale 
patches,  whilst  many  of  the  boats  when  beached  there  presented 
quite  a  mottled  appearance  of  wood,  tin,  and  lead  patches.  Tho 
frequent  injuries  to,  and  consc(|uent  delay  for  mending,  the  boats 
was  heartbreaking  work,  especially  when  a  crew,  sailing  along 
merrily,  felt  all  at  once  a  shock  and  a  crunch  which  announced, 
collision  with  a  sunken  rock,  a  atove-in  plank,  and  the  attendant 
consequences.  Such  an  accident  meant  running  the  boat  on  shore^ 
taking  all  the  stores  out  of  her,  turning  her  over,  and  then  a  couple 
of  hours'  work  at  repairing  before  she  could  be  put  hack  into  the 
water,  reloaded,  and  the  journey  proceeded  with. 

The  days  spent  on  the  ascent  of  the  river  were  monotonous  in 
their  constant  regularity  of  labour.  Tho  crows  were  up  at  early 
dawn,  and,  after  a  haaty  meal,  started  on  their  way  at  about 
7  A.M.  A  long  forenoon  followed,  upent  on  fortunate  days  in  rowing 
and  sailing,  on  average  days  in  rowing  anil  tracking,  and  on  days  in 
the  cataracts  in  uninterrupted  pulling  and  hauling  of  the  tow-rope. 
Then  came  a  mid-day  halt  for  rest  and  food,  and  then  a  re^wtition 
of  the  morning's  labour  until  darkness  stopped  further  progress.  At 
night,  tired  out  after  their  day's  work,  the  men  were  glad  after  their 
VOL.  I.  27 
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suppers  to  roll  themselTes  up  in  their  blankets  and  sleep  on  the  bank 
until  the  early  morning  light  told  of  the  advent  of  another  day 
of  toil.  The  distance  traversed  each  day  varied  with  the  character 
of  the  river  ;  in  the  difficult  portion,  extending  from  Gemai  toDfJ, 
the  first  boats  took  thirteen  days  to  traverse  ninety-one  miles,  an 
average  of  seven  miles  in  a  day  of  some  ten  hoars'  work.  On  some 
■days  the  boats  did  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  on  one  day  as  little 
as  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  South  of  Dal  the  difficulties  dimi- 
nished, and  the  rate  of  progress  was  more  rapid ;  with  a  good 
breeze,  many  boats  did  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day. 

In  some  such  way  as  we  have  described  the  various  regiments 
worked  their  way  up  the  Nile  ;  the  first  boats  to  go  carried  a  de- 
tachment of  Engineers,  and  then  in  quick  succession  came  the 
South  Staflfordshire  Regiment,  the  Essex  Regiment,  the  Royal  High- 
landers, the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry,  the  Gordon  High- 
landers, the  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment,  and  the  Royal  Irish 
Regiment.  The  regiments  usually  started  by  half-battalions,  bat 
in  working  up,  the  companies  moved  independently.  The  boate 
carried  either  eighty  or  a  hundred  days'  supplies  for  twelve  men  of 
the  special  Kile  boat-ration  ;  in  addition,  sufficient  ordinary  rations 
were  carried  to  feed  the  crew  from  one  station  to  another.  By 
using  the  ordinary  rations  thus  obtained  at  the  various  points 
■on  the  line,  the  eighty  to  a  hundred  days'  Nile  boat-rations  were 
■carried  to  Eorti  intact. 

The  combatant  troops  proceeding  south  did  not  require  all 
the  800  boats,  and  of  the  remainder  convoys  were  formed  which 
worked  in  reaches  between  the  cataracts  of  the  Gate  of  Rocks.  To 
man  these  convoys,  Kroomen,  the  natives  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  had  been  imported.  These  men,  accustomed  their 
lives  long  to  battle  with  the  surf  which  rolls  upon  their  coasts, 
possessed  a  fearlessness  of  the  water  and  an  aptitude  for  manag- 
ing any  kind  of  rowing  craft  which  did  good  service  on  the  Nile. 
From  November  to  July  they  were  constantly  at  work  rowing  up 
stream  with  laden  boats,  and,  having  got  rid  of  their  cargoes  above, 
rowing  down  again  to  get  fresh  ones.  Egyptian  soldiers  and 
Dongola  natives  were  later  put  to  the  same  convoy  work,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  managed  the  whalers  afforded  another  proof 
of  the  adaptability  and  usefulness  of  these  boats.  Early  in 
December  750  out  of  the  800  boats  were  at  work  on  the  Nile 
between  Gemai  and  Dongola,  and  there  was  not  a  reach  in  the 
^40  miles  separating  these  places  on  which  the  white  boats  with 
their  white  sails  might  not  be  seen. 
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As  the  river  kept  falling,  the  difficiiUiea  of  pRsaing  the  cataracts 
of  Heinneh,  Ambiyol.  Tanjoiir,  and  Dal,  much  iticrcaned,  and  it 
was  iiei'«asary  at  lIieHe  places  to  unload  the  hoata  to  carry  the 
cargooR  ronn*l  the  i-ataracts  on  mules  and  ciimeU,  and  to  draw  the 
Iwats  unloaded  through  the  cataracts.  At  every  one  of  these 
ploccH  there  was  a  tendency  towards  a  block  being  formed  in  the 
line  of  whaleiii.  and  it  recjuired  no  small  amount  of  organization 
to  get  the  paHsing  up  of  the  boats  and  cargoes  through  the 
catiuractfl  done  in  the  most  expoditiou»  manner.  No  time  waa 
lost,  however,  for  all  in  the  force,  men  as  well  as  officors,  were 
beginning  to  realize  that  if  fiordon  were  to  b«  saved  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  waste.  On  the  14th  November  Lord  Wolseley 
received  a  loiter  from  Khartoum,  dated  November  4th,  hi  which 
Gordon  8aid,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  just  enough  food 
to  la.st  him  forty  days.  Thig  the  public  did  not  know  at  the 
time:  but  knowing  it  now,  it  is  not  difticiilt  to  see  that  it  was 
this  that  cauBed  Lord  W'olaeley's  hasty  return  from  Pongola  to 
Haifa  on  November  16tb ;  be  went  to  do  all  he  could  to  hanteu 
on  the  expedition,  and  to  make  the  final  arrangements  about  the 
camel  force  which  it  wati  now  certain  he  would  have  to  nae. 
It  was  this  uewB  too  from  Khartoum  which  possibly  caused  the 
publication  of  the  General  Order,  in  which  Lord  Wolseley  offered 
a  prize  of  t'lOO  and  the  place  of  honour  in  the  campaign  to  that 
regiment  which  brought  its  boats  and  stores  iii  the  quickest 
time,  and  with  the  least  damage,  from  Sarras  to  Dcbbeh.  This 
offer  supplied  a  spur,  if  spur  were  necessary,  to  the  efforts  of 
those  on  the  river ;  it  introduced  a  keen  com|X!tition  between 
regiments,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  that  etpr'tt  ilf  rorp»  which 
is  8o  fruitful  of  good  to  an  army.  The  Camel  Regiments  too  were 
now  becoming  important  factors  in  the  campaign.  The  Mounted 
Infantry  Eeginient  bad  been  at  Dongola  since  October,  and  the 
Guards  Camel  Regiment  left  Haifa  for  the  same  jdace  early  in 
Noveinber-  The  remaining  mounted  cor|jH,  viz.  the  "heavies" 
and  the  "lights,"  the  I'Jth  Hussai-a,  the  Camel  Battery,  the  Field 
Hospital,  the  Rearer  Compuny,  and  the  three  Transport  Com* 
panics,  were  further  north,  Imt  were  being  sent  on  wilb  all  speed. 
About  the  Ist  December  tho  advaiiL-e  base  waa  pushed  forward 
ninety  wiles  from  Dongola  to  Oehbeh,  and  the  latter  place  was 
occnpied  by  two  companies  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Kegiment.  At 
the  same  time  a  camp  for  the  mounted  corps  was  formed  near 
Haudab,  half  way  between  Dongola  and  Debbeh,  and  here  the 
first  partial  concentration  of  the  futore  Desert  Column  took  place. 
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On  November  tlie  20th  the  most  aiivan^^ed  whalers  reached  Uie 
clear  w&tor  at  the  head  of  the  Third  Cataract,  and  by  the 
7th  December  they  were  at  Debbeh.  Three  companies  of  the 
South  Staffordshire  Reijimeiit  were  collected  here  by  the  12th, 
and  on  the  following  day  tbey  and  the  Engineer  DutaL-hment 
started  for  Korti.  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  marchetl  from  Handab 
with  thti  mounted  corps,  and  no  timed  bis  march  that  both  land 
and  water  forces  roiched  Korti  on  December  16th. 

Preparations  were  at  once  made  for  forming  a  large  camp  at 
tliis  place,  and  on  tlie  17th  Lord  Wolaeley  and  the  army  head- 
quarters arrived  there.  Korti,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  map.  is 
Bituated  nearly  due  east  of  Debbeh,  and  in  this  reach  of  the 
river  the  previously  favourablo  north  wind  was  of  little  assistance 
to  whalers,  and  uone  whatever  to  the  native  craft.  The  single 
etcamor  south  of  Haniieli,  the  Nussif  Kltnr,  however,  did  yeoman's 
hervice,  and  without  her  assistance  the  storeOaden  nuggers  would 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  reach  Korti  at  all. 

Although  no  announcement  had  been  made  as  to  the  turn  the 
campaign  was  about  to  take,  there  were  not  signs  wanting  to  show 
that  an  advance  across  the  Bayuda  Desert  was  intended  ;  (or  with 
what  other  posBible  tiiui  were  the  Camel  Bet^inients  and  the  Come] 
Transport  ClompanioB  being  hurried  up,  as  thoy  were,  long  before  it 
was  possible  for  any  organized  boat  expedition  to  start  for  the  Bonth. 
Wlien  the  Camel  Regiments  reached  Korti,  the  boats  were  still  far 
down  stream ;  the  first  whaler-transported  regiment  was  not 
collected  at  Korti  much  before  Christmas  Day,  and  it  was  quite 
plain  that  it  would  take  another  nmulb  to  bring  the  other  regi- 
ments then  on  the  river  to  the  same  point.  Biill  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  these  facts  was  not  patent  to  all,  and  the  secret 
wa»  so  well  preserved  that,  until  a  day  before  the  first  advance  to 
Gakdul  was  made,  none  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  suspected 
the  real  plan.  The  despatch  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Itegiment 
to  Gerendid  (a  point  on  the  Nile  forty  miles  up  stream  from  Korti). 
on  December  28th,  made  many  think  that  a  river  expedition  was 
to  be  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  feature  of  the  campaign,  and  that  a 
desert  advance  was  not  going  to  be  risked. 

Proparatious,  however,  went  on  apace,  necessary  details  for  the 
desert  force  not  previously  allowed  for  were  organized  and  fitted 
out  with  camels,  whilst  the  Camel  Regiments  were  put  through  their 
last  practices  in  the  mana^uvres  for  repelling  attack  on  the  march. 
The  plan  of  operations  at  la^t  became  quite  clear.  Time  was 
getting  so  short  that  a  force  was  to  be  pushed  across  the  desert  to 
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Kfttemneh,  a  point  on  the  Nile  ninety-seven  iiiilea  north  of  Khar- 
tonzn,  and  vhere  it  was  knovm  that  General  Gordon's  steamers 
•were  in  waiting. 

Sir  Charles  WUsou,  as  Chief  Intelligence  and  Political  ofSoer, 
waH  then  to  proctied  to  Khartoum  in  these  BteamerH,  and,  liavlni; 
commnnieated  with  Gordon,  was  to  return  to  Metomneh.  Upon 
his  report  the  future  conduct  of  the  Desert  Column  would  largely 
dt'pend.  If  Gordon  was  found  very  hardly  pressed  the  column 
would  at  once  force  its  way  to  his  aeaistance ;  but  if  this  was 
not  ueeesiiary  a  pause  would  be  made  at  Meteiuneh,  auppUes 
would  be  transported  thither  from  Korti,  and  Lord  Wolaeley  himself 
and  two  infantry  regiments  wouM  erosH  the  deaort.  Simulta- 
neously with  this  advance,  a  force,  under  General  Earle,  was  to 
work  its  way  round  the  bend  uf  the  Nile  in  boats,  and  to  puoish 
the  murderers  of  Colonel  Stewart  nt  runtf.  At  Abu  Hanied  it 
would  open  the  Koroeko  road,  and  enable  the  Bishareen  Arab 
convoys,  which  were  hi-ing  organised  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
road,  to  carry  through  supplies  to  Abu  I  Famed.  The  column 
would  then  adduce  up  stream,  taking  Berber  on  its  way,  and  it 
was  calculated  that,  with  good  fortune,  Geueral  Eai'le  would  reach 
Metemneh  about  the  5th  March.  By  that  date  Lord  Wolseley'a 
force  would  be  concentrated  therewith  sixty  days'  rations,  and  then 
the  united  columns,  in  all  about  »,000  men,  would  make  a  combined 
advance  againat  the  Mahdi's  forces  before  Khartoum.  Such  was 
the  plan  in  outline,  and  all  in  the  force  felt  rejoiced  that  the 
moment  for  decisive  action  had  at  last  arrived;  a  few  short  weeks, 
it  wiia  bopefl,  would  see  Gordon  relieved,  and  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  Khartoum  garrison  at  an  E;od.  Their  night  had 
been  long  and  dreary,  but  the  day  was  at  hand ;  and  those  at 
Korti  felt  that  for  Gordun  and  liis  men  tlie  darkness  of  the  present, 
though  i:itense,  was  stiU  that  which  immediately  precedes  the  dawn. 


(To  be  contintted.) 
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To  Swansio'g  iieigbbourhood  shouldst  thou  repair, 
A  bouse  is  seen  amid  the  birchea  hiding ; 

By  darksoiiHi  niKbt  or  by  meridifin  glare, 

Enter  that  open  door  without  a  rare. 
For  old  John  Wadenstiema  is  there  residing. 

A  gailelcfts  faith,  a  genuine  wish  to  please, 

You  shall  discover  iii  him  when  vou  meet  him  ; 
And  feet  youroelf  ati  tlioroughly  at  ease 
Ab  one  who,  underneath  his  own  rooftree's 
Protection,  by  his  father's  side  doth  seat  him. 

But  mention  not  one  nami;,  a  name  1  wnuld 

Wert!  banislieii  from  the  reconls  of  our  story ; 
Say  what  you  will,  and  ho  will  find  it  good, 
But  name  not  Sweaborg,  he  it  underbtuod  ; 
For  then  ho  breaks  out  into  fire  and  fury. 

All  tbingg  which  made  his  youthful  heart  beat  high. 

Our  country's  liunour,  power,  and  reputation. 
All,  all,  which  gave  his  spirit  wingB  to  Hy, 
For  hira  in  that  rock's  sepulchre  do  lie, 

Oppressed  and  flouted  in  their  degradation. 

And  therefore  long  his  spirit  hath  been  torn. 

AVhene'er  he  hears  the  name  sepididiral  uttered; 
And  therefore  gnawing  grief  his  aoul  hath  worn. 
And  therefore  slatirls  on  end  his  hair  with  scorn, 

At  tho  bare  sound  of  Sweaborg  faintly  muttered. 

One  wintry  evening  'twas,  and  dark  and  late, 
The  old  man  by  his  blazing  hoarth  was  seated  ; 

Dei-oid  of  vain  regrets  and  dread  of  fate, 

He  calmly  litstened  as  the  tempest  beat 

Against  the  window-panes,  and  snowed  and  sleeted. 

Alone  he  was,  had  just  now  said  good-jiight 

To  those  who  claimed  his  fatherly  affection  ; 
When  suddenly,  from  dreams  aroused,  his  sight 
Met  at  the  open  door,  with  snow  bedight. 
A  wayfarer  who  sought  his  roof's  protection. 

He  gazed  and  gaz^l ;  then  8\vift  a  tremour  shot 
Across  his  frame.     'Twas  be,  'twas  he,  no  other  1 

The  man  who  thus  at  night  had  uought  his  cot, 

No  stranger,  biit  his  lirnther  was,  begot 
By  the  same  father  with  the  self-same  mother! 
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Beneath  a  father's  roof  in  days  gone  by, 

To  manhood  had  he  grown  beside  this  brother  ; 
His  favourite  he  of  all  the  family, 
The  only  one  that  still  remained,  and  nigh 
For  twenty  years  they  had  not  seen  each  other. 

Yet  never  guiltless  stranger  had  d^ayed 

So  long  beside  the  door  as  this  one  hovered. 
And  never  guest  such  tow  obeisance  made, 
Such  doubt  and  deep  anxiety  betrayed, 
As  brother  before  brother  here  discovered. 

No  word,  no  sound ;  the  moments  came  and  fled, 

Indifferent  they  as  corpses  to  their  speeding ; 
Till  finally,  as  if  in  prayer  and  dread. 
The  brother  who  had  come,  was  seen  to  spread 
His  arms  out  to  the  other,  mutely  pleading. 

A  pause  ensued,  and  Wadenstiema's  heart 

Was  by  the  gesture  visibly  affected  ; 
But  soon  he  roused  himself  with  sudden  start 
And  bid  his  brother  instantly  depart ; 

The  embrace  thus  proffered  scornfully  rejected. 

And  then  the  outcast's  voice  as  hoarse  arose 
And  mournful  as  a  sigh  the  grave  ascending  ; 
"  0  brother,  melt  the  ice  thy  bosom  knows, 
Despise  not  him  who  seeketh  for  repose, 
And  break  thy  staff  not  on  the  unoffending, 

"  Yes,  I  have  sinned.     By  fortune  I  was  bred 
To  bear  a  load  of  shame  from  that  disaster 

When  Finland's  warriors  yielded  ere  they  bled; 

And  Sweden's  stronghold,  ere  a  shot  was  sped, 
Surrendered  basely  to  a  foreign  master. 

"  But  could  I  discipline's  restraints  exceed, 

And  seize  the  helm  abandoned  by  another  ? 
Was  I  the  gifted  one  to  take  the  lead  ? 
Still,  that  I  failed  in  this,  was  shame  indeed  ; 
Say  so,  but  crush  me  not  with  hatred  brother." 

He  spoke,  and  drooped  his  head.     The  accents  died 
Amid  a  shower  of  tears  successive  streaming; 

A  brother  should  not  now  have  been  denied  ; 

He  forward  took  with  outstretched  arms  a  stride, 
Of  reconciliation  fondly  dreaming. 
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Then  old  John's  body  Wolently  shook, 
A  storm  t)f  grief  attd  paiu  within  was  seeihiug  ; 

A  loafltnl  pistol  from  tho  wall  he  took, 

And  [xjinted  it  with  unrelenting  look 
Against  hiH  brother's  boHom,  vengeanco  breathing. 

Such  ifl  the  fearfiil  story  which  I  heard. 

More  fearful,  perhaps,  than  1  eonld  e'er  depict  it ; 

O  thou,  whoiie  horror  by  the  tale  is  stirred. 

Id  passing  sentence  listen  to  a  word 
Of  intercession,  ere  thou  dost  iafliot  it. 

*Ti8  aw«^,  despairing  when  bis  brother  went. 

The  other  closed  kin  eyen  to  all  around  him  ; 
That  evB  in  bitter  lamentation  spent, 
And  rcstlcRB  sat  throughout  the  night's  extent, 
Till,  weeping  like  a  child,  the  morning  found  him. 
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:  lEUT-COLOKEL  HERRMANN  VOGT,  the  weU- 

^      kuowu   author   of    Die   Enropiii&chen   Hftre  tier 


^ 


(ic{iai>v(irl,  has  recommenced  his  labonrs  with  a 

scrieB  of  monograph'*  descriptive  of  the  German 

-  g^^STSgii  'i     cavalry   fruin  an  hielorical  point  of  view ;  these. 

f ;.---.: :      like  the  first-named  work,  being  illustrated  by  the 

artist,  Kichard  Kiiiitel.*  The  writer  tellB  us  in  his 
prefatory  reniarkK  that  ha  purposes  to  include  iu  his  undertaking 
the  cavalry  exploits  of  the  "  Hnnri  of  every  branch  of  the  German 
Btofk";  an<l.  accordingly,  of  the  first  three  nuiiil)er-i  nlreiwly  issued, 
the  first  and  third  are,  very  judiciously  we  think,  devoted  to 
Hanover  and  Saxony,  while  the  second  is  descriptive  of  that 
glorious  episode  in  the  annals  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  battle  of 
Felirbyllin.  The  first  narrative,  bcinj^  in  point  of  fact  an  excerpt 
from  the  history  of  our  own  German  Legion  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  for  this  reason  offers  many  points  of  interest  for  an  English.- 
man.  We  therefore  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  book, 
at  the  same  time  submitting  a  few  specimens  of  its  illustrations  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers. 

After  the  rapture  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1803,  a  French 
army  umior  Mortier  occupied  Hanover  and  on  the  5th  July, 
Count  Wallmoden,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  electorate, 
binned  n  convention  with  the  French  leader,  which  stipulated  that 
they  sliotild  be  forthwith  disbanded,  also  that  neither  officers  nor 
men  shouEd  serve  against  either  France  or  her  Allies  until  they  bad 
been  duly  exchanged  for  an  eijual  number  of  French  prisoners  m 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Nevertheless,  as  neither  officers  nor  men 
had  sworn  to  observe  the  injunction,  and  as  a  proclamation  of 
George  IIT.'s  liberated  them  from  alt  obligation  in  this  respect,  the 
Hanoverians  made  no  ditHculty  in  responding  to  the  appeals  of 

*   Gttchiditt  der  DeHltfhrtt  Heittrfi  id  EtttitllndfTtk.     Ratbeaow:  UuE  Bkbanitell. 
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the  EnRlifih  recruiting  sergeants.  In  Deoember,  the  Puke  of 
Cambridge,  a  lieuteaaut-KCJiieral  in  the  Hanoverian  army,  received 
a  letter  of  service  authorizing  him  to  levy  5,000  men ;  later  on 
this  figure  was  rained  to  18,000;  but  the  King's  German  Legion 
never  really  counted  more  than  14,000  effectives.  It  consisted,  at 
the  time  of  the  rentnsular  War,  of  two  regiments  of  heavy 
dragoons  (Napier's  "  biy  men  on  Iiig  horses"),  thron  of  hiiaaars, 
two  battalions  of  li^'bt  infantry,  and  eiglit  of  the  line;  two  horse 
and  four  foot  batteries,  and,  finally,  of  a  corps  of  engineer  officers. 
The  uniform  of  these  tniops  resembled  our  own ;  the  prevailing 
colour  was  the  "  traditional  scarlet " ;  the  ligiit  infantry  were 
attired  in  dark  green,  the  artillery  in  blue,  while  the  hussars  word 
a  blue  dolmnn  and  peliuae. 


rKOSMSa  TUX   IIAXOVBRtAK    rnoTITIKlt.       UCUI. 


The  Legion  was  never  concentrated  as  an  array  corps,  hut 
was  attached  to  various  unitts  of  the  British  army  as  occasion 
dictated ;  hence  it  camo  to  pass  that  the  regiments  of  which  it  was 
composed  took  part  in  most  of  the  military  expeditions  which  were 
dispatched  from  these  shores  about  the  commencement  of  the 
pi-esent  century.  They  were  with  Lord  Cathcart  in  1805 ;  with 
Lord  Rosslyn  at  Itiigen  in  1807  ;  at  Copenhafjen,  Lisbon,  Gib- 
raltar, Sicily,  Gottenhurg  in  Swedeii  with  Sir  John  Moore,  after- 
wards following  him  to  Corunim ;  ttiey  participated  in  the 
miBfnrtunosof  the  Walehoron  expedition,  aftrrwards  ser^'hig  in  their 
I'atherland  during  the  uprising  of  1H18.  Having  fought  at 
Waterloo,  these  gallajit  troops  were  transferred  to  the  newly-formed 
Hanoverian  army,  and  their  successors  are  now  part  and  parcel 
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of  the  great  national  hoet  which  has  arisen  at  the  bidding  of 
Prussia. 

In  the  Peninsula,  however,  it  seems,  according  to  the  author 
of  this  brochure,  that  the  most  gallant  deedti  of  the  Legion  wtire 
performed.  The  2nd  Hussai-H,  for  their  ralnur  at  Ilarossa,  were 
awarded  the  distinction  of  wearing  that  name  inscribed  on  their 
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<irri>  r.u  i>y  tiik  Ibt  iti  m^k«.     1812. 

Dnrk  blue  wjtb  red  facinca,     TrAfipiiiKA  Kold  ond  fiiinaon.     ^Vhlte  lekthar  p«Bti  lUl 
tS18,  Kdcrnard*  blue  with  f^iAA  fttripe. 


sabreta&hes  and  buBhies.  At  Kl  Rodon  the  Ist  HusBars  behaved 
with  conspicuous  hnivery.  A  corporal  belonging  to  them,  Baekefeld 
by  name,  was  for  the  (tpace  of  four  years  orderly  to  the  Duke  of 
^'ellington,  who  rode-  up  with  bin  staff  iu  time  to  nitness  this 
cavalry  contest.  Batkefetd,  perceiving  that  bis  regiment  was  about 
to  b(>  engaged,  begged  to  bo  permitted  to  join  in  the  attack,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  charges  which  ensued. 

This  pamphlet  is  in  the  main  devoted  to  the  part  played  by  the 
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Oerman  Legion  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  wbile  the  detailed 
informatiou  it  conveys  reganiiu<^  the  celebrated  cavalry  action  on 
tbo  following  day  is  a  really  valuable  cuntribution  to  military 
history.  The  Tfit  HuBsars  wore  on  that  otieaflion  brigaded  with  the 
British  14th  Light  Draf^ns,  and  their  chief,  Lieut.- Colon  el 
ArentflBchildt,  on  the  disablement  of  Von  Alten  by  a  wound,  found 
himself  in  command  of  the  whole.  They  jouied  the  3rd  Division 
iu  tlie  attack  on  Marinout's  isolated  left. 

"  The  3rd  Division,"  wrote  Colonel  von  Linsingen  in  hi 9  diary, 
which  the  author  qtiotes  from  Xfajor  Bearaish's  work,  *'  with 
DTrban'a  and  Arentsschildt's  cavalry,  moved  in  the  deop  bed  of  a 
stream,  the  infantry  on  the  right,  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  and  both 
under  cover  till  they  rea<;hed  the  heights,  to  which  the  enemy  had 
thrown  forward  his  left  wiii^.  Here  the  enemy's  infantry  offi-R-d  a 
brave  resistance  to  the  skirtnisliBrs  of  the  8rd  Division,  while  bis 
cavalry,  coneisting  of  six  stjuadrons,  awaited  ArRntsschildt  with 
firm  countenance  in  rear  of  the  dry  bed  o("  a  stream.  The  ravine 
was  deep,  the  opposite  side  lofty,  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  it 
in  the  face  of  an  eueuiy  apparent.  Areutsschildt,  nevertheless, 
made  the  requisite  dispositions  for  the  attack.  The  HtissarH  tiled 
from  the  centre  of  each  Bi|uadron  across  the  obstacle,  and  were 
followed  by  two  squadrons  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons.  The 
Hussars,  having  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety,  threw  them- 
selves with  fury  on  the  enemy  and  routed  them.  But  they  had  not 
yet  finally  conq^ncred.  A  second  line  advanced  to  the  support  of 
the  first,  and  it  was  now  the  turn  of  tlie  Hussars  to  think  of 
retreat.  The  position  was  perilous  in  the  extreme  ;  before  tliem 
wts  the  deep  ravine,  beliind  them  pressed  a  numerically  stronger 
enemy,  eager  to  burl  them  into  the  abyss.  But  the  presence  of 
mind  shown  by  their  officers  saved  them.  Reaching  the  edge  of 
the  gulf  at  full  gallop,  they  suddenly  wheeled  about,  and  sought  to 
close  up  the  ranks.  The  men,  obedient  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  wire  formed  in  their  squadrons  in  a  few  seconds ;  the 
brigade  once  more  dashed  forward  with  united  strength,  and  the 
amazed  enemy  sought  salvation  in  flight."  Wbile  the  viutora 
were  pres.King  on  to  the  fords  of  Hucrta,  Areutsscbildt's  brigade  in 
covering  their  right  captured  two  French  guns.  About  10  i-.h., 
when  it  was  discoverer!  that  the  enemy  had  gained  the  bridge  of 
Alba  do  Tormes,  they  returned  to  their  former  position  on  the 
field.  One  of  the  HussarB,  Friedrich  Meyer,  seized  a  French 
infantry  officer,  dragged  him  from  the  ranks,  and  took  him  cap- 
tive; another,  galloping  into  the  line  of  the  enemy's  vedettes,  cut 
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down  the  oflScer  com  man  ding,  and  returned  in  triuuiph  with  his 
prisoner. 

On  the  23rd  July,  tarly  in  the  morning,  the  pursuit  began. 
AjiBoti's  hrijjiido,  consiHtinK  of  the  12th  and  16th  Light  l>ragoonH, 
And  Vun  Buck't;,  which  wau  composed  of  the  1st  and  2nd  He&vy 
Drftgoona  of  the  fic-rraan  Legion,  being  the  cavalry  told  off  to 
-accompany  it,  and  were  supported  by  a  (i4uadron  of  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards.    About8A.M.  ^, 

Lord  Welliuf^ton  plauud  himself 
at  the  head  of  these  troops 
without  waiting  for  the  iufan- 
try,  who  wore  occupied  in  cros 
sin;;  the  Tnrmos.  The  brigades 
advanced  at  a  jog-trot,  moving 
by  files  or  throes  along  a  rough 
hollow  road,  which  did  not 
admit  of  ft  broader  front  or  a 
mure  expeditious  pace ;  the 
rear  closing  up  at  a  gallop 
whenever  it  bet^anie  nMnsfiary 
to  do  80.  After  a  while  the 
rear-most  troops  of  the  eueiiiy 
were  vi»iVile  near  the  ullage 
of  Garcia  Hernandez.  Two 
columns  of  their  infantry  were 
descried  ascending  a  ridge 
called  La  Sema,  while  six  of 
their  squadrons,  with  some 
hori^e  artillery,  were  i>08ted 
near  the  village.  While  Ansou 
atiaoke<l  the  left  flank  of  this 
hody,  Wellington  sent  a  staff 
ofHcer  to  direct  the  Germans 
to  cut  them  off  from  Foy*B 
division,  wliiuh  had  halted  ou 

the  top  of  La  Serna  to  cover  their  retreat.  Now  Yon  Bock  was 
short-sighted,  so  much  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
request  Colonel  Miiy,  the  hearer  of  Wellington's  measage,  to 
indicate  the  iwsition  of  the  enemy.  Ho  litewise  failed  to  purceirB 
that  at»  yet  one  only  of  his  squadrons  had  formed  np  after  defiling 
acrotis  the  Caballero  brook.  In  company  with  May  therefore,  and 
iollowed  by  the  lat  squadroji  of  the  lat  Heavy  Dragoons  only,  he 
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9d  in  quest  of  the  enemy  and,  charging  in  company  with 
Aiison't)  brigade,  put  them  to  flight,  but  pursuing  the  advantage 
too  far  Buffered  severely  from  the  firci  of  Toy's  infantry. 

Meantime   the    *2nd  and  Srd  sijuadronH    having    formed    up, 
advanced  in  the  tmck  uf  iheir  chief ;  but  in  doing  so  came  under 
fire  of  the  two  infantry  columns  balf-way  up  the  rtloi>e,  which  had 
already  formed  squares.    The  nearest  was  composed  of  a  battalion 
of  the  76th,  which  was  eutrusted  with  defence  of  the  extreme  rear- 
guard ;  and  the  3rd  wijuadron,  moving  forward  at  a  gallop,  wheeled 
sharply  round  to  the  Uift  and  chargnd  it  witli  the  utmost  fury.     At 
eighty  paees  the  square  delivered  its  Tire  with  murderous  effect ; 
horses  and  men  tumbled  headlong,  encumbering  the  space  in  front 
of  the  square  with  their  bodies.     Von  der  Decken,  the  squadron 
lea<ler,  wounded  in  the  knco,  was  carried  ouwiird  a  few  Iwuiids  by 
his  charger,  and  then   fell  uneonscions  to  the  earth.     A  second 
volley  was  received  quite  close  to  the  square.     Lieutenant  Vou  Vosa 
was  mortally  wounded,  with  many  others  ;  hut  a  horse  tumbling 
dead  against  the  square  brolce  the  ranks,  causing  a  gap,  through 
which  the  furious   troopers  darted,  cutting  and  stabbing  without 
mercy.     The  French  resisted  valiantly  till   their  commander  was 
killed  by  a  sabre-cut,  when  they  laid  liown  their  arms.    The  entire 
hattaUon  by  this  time  lay  on  the  ground,  either  dead  nr  dying, 
trodden  down  by  the  horses,  or  having  thrown  themselves  thereon 
to  avoid  the  sabres  of  their  assailants.    Witness  of  this  heroic 
exploit,  the  leader  of  the  2nd   squadron  of  the  "  Heavies,"  which 
had  been  fired  upon  by  tlie   sqiuire  higher   up  the  slope,  consisting 
of  two  battalions  of  tho  French  Gth  Liglit   Infantry,  determined  to 
imitate  so  splendid  an  example.     Suddenly  wlieeling  to  tho   loft 
he  dashed  full  speed   at  the  enemy,  and,  though  he  received  a 
destructive  volley  at  fifty  paces  distance,  broke  into  the  siiuare  with 
much  carnage ;    while  the  survivors,  huddling  together  into  a 
lump,  retreated  under  cover  of  a  body  of  cavalry  whicli  Foy  had 
thrown  out  to  receive   theni.     Hut  the  'lud  liegimeut    of   Heavy 
Dragoons,  haAing  passed  the  defile  in  its  front,  had  by  this  time 
formed  line  beyond  it,  when  half  of  them  advanced   to  the  aid  of 
their  comrades  of  the  1st  Regiment,  and  ttirowiiig  themselves  upon 
the  Fieuch  horse  drove  them  from  the  field,  after  which  thoy  cut 
down  the  remains  of  the  fitb  French  Infantry. 

Foy  had  by  this  time  doployr^d  his  whole  division — horse,  foot, 
and  artillery— ill  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Allies.  Never- 
thelesa,  the  Gennans,  drunk  with  victory,  dashed  themselves 
apjnst  a  square  of  the  (JOth  French,  wherein  the  fugitives  of  the 
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broken  6tb  had  gought  refuge.  Exhausted,  however,  by  the 
8u)tr,Y  heat  and  the  violence  of  their  recent  exertions,  these  fine 
horsemen  experienced  a  sanguinary  repulse,  which  brought  the 
day's  proceedings  to  a  clciao.  Glorious  as  they  were  to  those  who 
participated  in  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  material  resnits 
obtainerl  failed  to  compenflate  for  the  ftreat  losses  which  were  in- 
curred, though  from  a  moral  point  of  view  it  may  have  been  otlier 
wise.  So  serious  were  they  that  both  German  regiments,  after  the 
action,  were  necessarily  reformed  into  two  8(jnad)"on8  from  three. 
Bix  officers,  1*21  scrgeaiUfl  and  rank  and  file,  with  140  horses,  were 
placed  h*yrs  de  combat.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  French  were 
killed  in  the  affray,  thouRh  the  prisoners,  1,400  in  number, 
were  almoRt  all  woundod  Ity  the  swords  of  the  Germans — one  more 
illustration  of  the  comparative  liarmlessneBS  to  life  of  a  cavalry 
charge.  Thp  oaglc  of  the  6th  RcKiraent  was  rescued  by  its  bearer, 
Itousseau.  who,  when  he  saw  the  Gemian  horse  forcing  a  way 
into  the  square,  threw  hitnoelf  pruslrate  upon  the  treasure 
committed  to  his  charge,  and,  though  nearly  trampled  to  death  by 
their  horses,  ultimately  arose,  and  stualtfaily  rejoined  his  fnends 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  accidents  of  the  groiind. 

Wellington,  who  witnessed  this  affair,  sent  an  officer  after  ita 
termination  to  signify  to  General  von  Bock  his  great  satisfaction 
with  the  gallant  behaviour  of  the  troops.  As  a  mark  of  it  he 
directed  a  guard  of  honour,  corisisting  of  two  oliicers  and  forty 
men,  to  attend  him  at  head -quarters,  granted  the  brigade  two 
days'  rest  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  nirntinned  them  most 
honourably  when  reporting  on  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 
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R.r  vf  ■r.Y.fr^-.i 


HE    man   or    wouiuit  who  uau    refrain  from  ex- 

clitiiniu}*  "  I  told  ynu  so."  whon  tliinga  turn  out 

as  he  or  she  predict**!,  in  a  lieiii^  desenTiifi  of 

tlie  utmoHt  praise.     It  in  wi  pifasant  to  he  able 

Ui  8ay.  with  truth,  "  1  tuid  yoii  bo"  ;  so  difficult 

ti)  deny  oneself   tliat   pleasure,  tsspecialiy  when 

the  facts  predictei!  ai-e  any  wiiy  liiKagreoahlo. 

Mrs.  Wylde  had  not  exactly   waid    thoHe  very  wonis   on    that 

I>w«Tinher  day.  the  memories  of  which  had  jiravfii  Mcarn  on  p«x)r 

Meg's   heart   never   to    be   efifaced,    hut    she    had   exclaimed.    "1 

knew "  to  JJorman,  when  he  had  tifHt  entorad  her  ilrawing- 

nKim,  Ijooted  Hnd  spurred,  iiuiddy  and  mther  pale  ;  the  remainder 
»f  the  Hontenac  hnd  died  on  her  lips  wIumi  \iv  luld  np  his;  hand  in 
mute  appeal  for  Hilence  while  he  told  hia  tale. 

Hut  there  are  many  wayu  of  tiayiiig  tliingK  nitliout  speaking, 
other  motbodR  of  (txpres&ion  beaido  lansuaj^fi,  aiitl  meaning  can  l>e 
conveyed  a  hundred  tiiues  without  wagging  the  tongue  once.  For 
weeks  and  months  .  .  .  ;  but  during  tlntse  sad  months,  which 
had  now  passed,  Meg  had  looked  and  listenerl — ^within  and  without 
—and  all  she  had  seen  and  heanl  eeenied  to  liave  left  but  one 
iuiprcfision — a  mournful  "  Ah  J  I  told  you  so." 

Long  after  Mrs.  Wyldo  had  begun  to  tick  off  inventorieB  with 
neat  red-ink  flicks,  and  cast  and  recast  accounts,  making  the 
net  balance  Mmaller  every  time.  Mug  Btill  went  about  the  house 
indolent.  spiritleSH,  and  woebegone.  I<'or  the  flrtit  few  days, 
while  Mrs.  Wylde  was  declaring  lierwdf  prnstrate  and  sending 
repeatedly  for  Dr.  Strong,  Meg  had  arlually  been  prostrato 
and  had  refused  to  8eo  anyone.  Al  night,  while  her  sorrowing 
mother  was  trying  hard  to  sleep  away  distress.  Meg  sat  by  herself 
In  her  father'^  n>om,  until,  frightened  at  her  thoughts,  she  ded 
Uiiik  to  her  bed,  only  t<i  throw  herself  upon  it  and  to  cry.  And, 
when  she  Btoo<l  alone  beside  his  giuve  and  beard  the  gi-itvel  rattle 
down,  while  the  widow  said  she  was  utialile  tn  leave  her  bed,  Meg 
bad  disgraced  herself  by  sinking  on  the  tin-f  and  calling  loudly  on 
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her  fatlier  to  forgive  her.  II  was  all  like  a  ilreaiu  now,  but,  th^re 
reniained  the  recollection  of  a  strong  arm  that  lia<l  Uftttd  lier  aud 
a  few  kind  words  that  had  been  epoken  in  hor  far,*  which  were 
BOmehoir  connected  with  JJonuau. 

The  garden  bad  of  late  been  her  world  ;  beyond  its  walis  ohe  htul 
Boldom  straved — -Dandy  her  only  companion,  and  to  hint  had  she 
often  jjonred  out  the  bitteraess  of  her  grief  and  nelf-fX)ndcmnation. 
One  day  hej*  mother  had  told  her  to  be»tir  herself  and  not  to  li« 
selfish,  for,  Mrs.  Wylde  had  added,  selfishness  always  brought 
dreadful  trouble  nitb  it.  Then  Meg.  tii  all  humiliation,  had  trtr;<l 
to  rouKo  herself. 

People  had  begim  to  call,  and  among  them  Doi'raan.  Mrs. 
Wylde  had  declined  to  see  them,  on  the  ground  that  her  affliction 
was  too  recent  for  her  to  receive  visitors. 

Wlien,  a  month  later,  Dormau  camu  again,  Meg  did  not  tell  her 
mother,  hut  led  him  into  the  garden,  where  she  tipoke  of  her  loss  and 
of  her  own  unending  and  remorseful  sorrow.  lie  liRt^med  patiently 
and  quietly,  only  iaterruptiug  when  she  seemed  ready  to  break 
down.  He  spuke  gently  but  decidedly  of  the  evils  of  an  over- 
wrought imagiimtion  and  a  morbid  Belf-accusation,  aiid  of  the 
duties  that  remained  to  be  fulfiUod  in  life.  After  he  hail  left  idie 
felt  her  first  relief,  and  longed  for  him  to  come  again.  But  ho  did 
not  come  for  weeks. 

It  always  had  been  so,  Meg  thought ;  he  had  never  failed  her 
in  difliculty  or  in  trouble.  His  manner  often  friglitened  her,  but 
he  had  never  been  anything  but  gentle.  Wlien  tdie  had  be«n 
Tehearsing  mider  his  tuition,  she  had  seen  the  futility  of  losing  her 
temper  with  him.  He  was  the  stronger,  and  had  made  her  feel 
his  strength. 

"  Daikdy,"  she  said,  taking  thB  dog'B  head  between  her  bauds ; 
"if  ever  you  want  help.  Dandy,  go  to  Uorman.  Dandy,  I — come 
and  kiss  me,  doggie,  and  X  'II  whisper  something  to  you." 

Month  followed  month,  and  mi<l8ununer  mellowed  into  autumn. 
The  tennis-courts  had  not  known  Meg,  and  the  dancing  set  had 
missed  the  best  of  partners,  tihe  went  nowhere  ;  but  an  the  dayti 
went  slowly  by,  her  grief  lost  a  little  of  its  poignnJicy :  her  pas- 
sionate outbursts  of  remorse  became  loss  frequent,  and  memorj* 
gradually  settled  down  into  a  dull,  aching  pain.  Even  her  di-ess 
had  grown  less  mournful ;  her  eyes  were  less  often  and  her  cheeks 
more  often  red  now ;  her  ligure,  too,  was  Idling  out  from  having 
been  so  thin.  Time  was  doing  for  Meg  what  Dr.  Strong  was  doing 
for  Mrs.  Wylde,  for  his  pills  and  i^otions  were  having  a  wouderfid 
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efliaot  upou  the  widow's  cunstitutioii,  and  »ho  could  walk  n  little 
now;  her  fiu»  was  even  Toey,  and  Bh«  looked  ([mte  a  handsome 
woman  in  her  weeds.     They  became  her. 

"  DeAr  me,  how  Ihe  ilayti  ai'u  ilrawiii^  in,"  shu  said  one  evening. 
"  Heasv  ask  Gibson  to  brin<;  the  caiidleH,  Margaret." 

The  Meg  of  Ijygone  dayH  would  probably  Inn-e  suggested  ringing 
the  bell  for  Gibson  ;  btit  that  Meg  had  c-hangwl :  she  olwyed  with- 
out a  word.  Perhaps  ahe  felt  that  perpetual  obedience  might  in 
some  way  expiate  her  past.  Wlio  kuows  V  At  any  rate  she  waa 
not  the  first  that  had  learned  obedienrc  tlirniigh  suffering. 

Gibson  hati  no  wioner  left  tbe  room,  after  plscing  the  lamp  and 
Mrs.  Wylde's  pai-ticulai-  candle,  than  h  ring  at  the  front  door-hii'll 
proclaiuied  a  visitor. 

"  Go  ixnd  say  I  aiu  not  at  home,"  said  Mra.  Wylde ;  "  I  want  to 
finish  my  Iwok." 

Again  Meg  rose  to  comjily,  but  the  sound  of  the  o|»ening  door 
told  them  that  the  message  would  be  too  late.  Mrs.  Wylde,  with 
the  sigh  of  a  |>ert«ecuted  but  patient  maiiyr,  left  the  room  by 
another  door. 

"  Lady  Charleria,"  announced  Gibatui. 

Visions  of  a  haughty  dame,  ctad  in  sumptuous  silk,  flashed 
across  Heg's  mind,  and  she  was  quite  Murprised  to  see  a  neatly- 
dressed  girl  not  much  older  than  herself  ent*!r  the  room. 

"  You  are  MisK  Wykie,"  said  the  visitor,  smiliufj;  kindly.  "  I 
have  called  beL-auso  I  know  your  mother  i«  an  invalid,  and  unable 
to  come  Lc)  mt;  llrst,  aiid  it  18  an  impertinence  I  feel  sure  you 
will  forgive/' 

She  laughed,  and  Meg  felt  she  wanted  to  kisH  her  visitor,  she 
looked  altogether  so  pretty  and  pleasant. 

"  Mr.  Drone  told  me,"  said  Lady  Charteris,  "  all  about  your 
trouble,  Meg — I  may  frail  you  Meg,  may  I  not  ?  my  name  is  Mary 
— Mr.  Drone  and  Cherry  told  me  all  about  you,  and  I  thought  it 
would  cheer  yon  up  a  little  to  have  a  girl  of  your  own  age  to  talk 
to  every  now  and  again  ;  and  I  want  you  to  come  to  lunch  ■  to- 
morrow— only  ourselves,  you  know.     Will  you  ?  " 

Yes,  Meg  would,  and  did  ;  and  thus  bogan  her  acquaintanceship 
with  the  great  Lady  Charteris. 

Meg  bad  seen  aud  heard  so  Uttle  of  the  doings  of  the  place  for 
so  lonK.  that  when  she  began  to  go  about  a  little  the  garrison 
seemed  to  her  like  an  old  town  repainted.  Mrs.  Spreditt  had  gone 
away  to  India,  aud  Mrs.  Small  had  run  away  no  one  knew  where  ', 
Misa  Skinner  was  married,  and  her  husband  had  transplanted  her, 
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All  the  Droppers  and  the  rest  of  the  Skinners  were,  however,  still 
10  be  seen  and  heard,  and  heard,  mrtreover,  had  Meg  nnly  known 
it,  singiriK  praiseH — a,  iioTbl  chant  for  tliem — and  their  fiiibjpct  alt 
day  long  was  Lady  Charterw.  In  a  WPck  after  that  young  lady'fl 
arrival  they  had  all  called,  in  a  fortnight  tUey  knew  all  aUoiit  her, 
her  relations.  frieudR,  aiiteeedeiitB,  and  proHjwcls.  Lady  Chart^ris 
not  being  Mihs  Maxim  did  ncit  interft^rc  with  the  MissoB  Skinner 
and  Dropper ;  she  had  niitrriod  Sir  Charles  Charteris,  whn  had 
imce  been  tn  the  Giiardtt,  and,  oh  !  she  was  charming. 

When  this  guiding  »(tar  of  the  i^arrison  world  began  to  exhibit 
aigus  of  a  preference  for  that  girl  Peggy  Wylde's  society  over  that 
of  more  important  people,  the  mistake  was  deplored  :  but  then,  it 
waa  contiduutly  assorted,  it  was  one  that  was  anre  to  be  speudiiy 
found  mit  and  rectified ;  in  the  meantime  Pegg.v  was  ft  rude, 
pushing  hoyden.  But  Lady  Charteris  took  a  long  time  finding  onC 
her  mistake  ;  and,  instead  of  a  summary  soi>aratioa  ensuing,  it 
Heonied  that,  day  by  day,  a  rloser  relatiouship  existed  l»etween  the 
bride  in  white  and  the  maiden  in  block. 

At  last  Meg  had  gone  so  often  to  her  friend's  house  that  she  felt 
it  incumbent  on  her  to  show,  if  only  once,  some  sort  of  hospitality 
in  retiurii.  She  broacliifd  the  c}ueBtion,  and,  after  considerable 
delay,  received  an  acquiescent  answer  from  her  mother.  Mary 
Oharteris  tmuie  to  lunch  ;  but  Meg  rather  regretted  the  iuvitatioD 
when  Mrs.  Wylde,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  said  that  no  one 
but  the  mistress  of  a  house  knew  the  extraordinary  difference  Chat 
visitors  dropping  in  to  meals  made  in  a  week'^<  house-keeping. 

Tliat  was  a  day  of  ill-omitu.  for  at  tea-time  Dandy  came  l>ound- 
ing  into  the  room  with  Gibson  and  the  tray.  Now,  Mr.  Dandy 
was  Rtrictly  prohibited  the  house,  and  although  Meg  had  formerly 
delighted  in  allowing  him  to  scamper  all  over  it,  she  had  for  a  long 
time  now  adhered  to  her  mother's  rule. 

*'  Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Wyldi-,  "  oblige  int*  by  taking  that  dog — 
how  horribly  he  smells — to  his  proper  place.  I  have  a  pcMiniiar 
antipathy  to  dogs.  Lady  Charteris." 

When  Meg  rose  to  turn  him  out.  Dandy,  thijiking  some  fun  wtt« 
going  forward,  danced  about  his  mistress,  his  long  tail  swishing 
like  a  cutting  whip  and  cracking  out  sounding  raps  on  the  furni- 
ture. Ueftire  his  expulsion  was  effeutoJ  a  broken  tea-cup  lay  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Wylde's  work-basket  were 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

"I  shall  decidedly  get  rid  of  tlmt  dog."  said  ■^^^8.  Wylde  after- 
wards; "he  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  and  an  unnecessary  expense.'* 
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"  Oh  !  drin't  do  thai,  mnther,"  iniplored  Meg.  '*  I  will  keep  him 
in  the  yard,  and  pay  for  hia  food  when  my  money  comes." 

Although  Meg  struggled  hard  to  be  "  good,"  as  she  called  it,  her 
backsliding^  and  ronsequetit  apologi^a  were  innumerable.  Her 
mothiT  was  not  loud  or  harsh,  but  cddly  superior  aud  indifferent. 
Meg  ttbsentwd  herwelf  from  the  house  as  much  as  possible,  and  was 
very  aiJent  when  in  it.     Rut  thiw  wa^i  not  (enough  for  MrH.  Wylde. 

"  Where  havtj  you  been,  Margaret  ?"  she  would  ask. 

'•Out  walking." 

"  With  whom  ?  " 

If  Mc'-i  rei'Iied,  "with  Mary,"  her  mother  said,  "you  really 
should  not  bother  Lady  t'harteriH  as  you  do  "  :  if  she  said,  "  with 
I>andy,"  Mrs.  Wyl(ht  anked  her  why  a\\v  had  not  answered 
*' alone/'  and  supiiused  that  Meg  tliouglit  it  fuimy  to  be  pert; 
and  when  she  did  nay  "aluiie,"  tht-  answer  led  to  mueh  wonder  on 
Mrs.  Wylde's  part  ae  to  how  it  was  that  Meg  preferred  doing  any- 
thing ratiicr  tlian  making  hitraolf  u^erui  at  home. 

"Come  for  a  nhort  walk  with  me,  then,"  Meg  once  replied; 
"  we  will  keep  near  hnme,  and  it  wontd  dn  yon  good." 

"  You  know  I  can't  walk  up-hill,"  said  Mrs.  Wylde. 

"  Well,  comt;  fur  a  roll  duwu-Lill ;  you  call  do  that,"  Meg  burst 
out ;  and,  in  spite  of  aftor-proti'statioDK  nf  repentance,  she  and  her 
mother  for  a  week  <u'  more  were  not  on  speakiiif^  terms. 

Still  Meg  persevered  ;  «Ik-  trit'd  to  Hnd  I'mployniL^nt  in  the  house, 
and  when  that  failed  she  dug  the  General's  potato  hedfi.  This  did 
no  good,  for  the  garden  had  fallen  into  dihUKie,  and  the  fowls  had 
long  ago  been  »otd.  But  Meg  liked  to  dig  and  hoc,  for.  as  she 
often  told  Dandy,  if  pen-hance  the  General  were  looking  down  upon 
her,  he  would  be  jileascd  to  He^'  her  ket-piug  the  gravel  aud  mould 
tidy,  even  if  ^he  had  no  seeds  to  sow. 

Employed  thuh  one  morning  she  L'banced  to  see  the  family  cat 
eating  Dandy's  dinner,  which  she  had  placed  upon  the  wall  out  of 
bis  reach  until  his  proper  feeding  time.  Slu;  threw  a  stone  at  the 
eat,  wlio  ran  along  the  wall  to  the  rcMif  of  the  hen-house,  where 
she  sat  down,  curled  her  tail  comfortably  around  tier,  and  stared 
at  ^feg. 

Meg  placed  the  dish  upon  the  ground  close  bewide  her  aud  went 
on  with  her  hoeing.  Dandy  from  a  distance  eyed  his  dinner  wlst- 
fiilly,  until  Meg  could  no  longer  withstand  the  jdefuliugof  his  brown 
eyea.  Khe  whistled  as  a  signal  that  he  might  begin.  Dandy  had  not 
gulped  down  half  a  dozen  mouthfuls  when  a  ihtui  behind  her  made 
Meg  look  round  <|uickly.    The  cat  had  fallen  off  the  lion-honae  and 
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was  lyioR  on  the  ground  writhing  disagreeably  as  if  in  coDTtUsions. 
Meg  watcbwl  the  poor  animal  wonderingly  for  a  few  moments  aud 
Iheii  Biiddenly  flew  off  to  Pandy.  She  seized  her  dn^  hy  the  Bcruff 
of  bis  nerk  and  dmgged  him  towards  the  house  as  fast  as  she  eontd. 

"Cook  !  Cook  !  "  she  cried  through  the  kitchen  window;  "  a  jog 
of  hot  water  and  a  lot  of  muatard.    Quick  !  or  Handy  will  die." 

An  emetic,  Me^  found,  was  no  easy  medicine  to  administer  to  a 
dog  of  Dandy's  powers.  He  yelin-d  and  struggled  and  kicked,  and 
after  sixjiigsfnl  had  beon  expended  Meg  feared  that,  after  all  her 
trouhle,  very  little  of  the  fluid  had  found  its  way  into  Dandy's 
interior.  She  let  the  dog  fjo  at  last,  and  she  and  the  cook  waited 
and  watched.  Dandy  sliook  himself,  sneezed,  and  began  to  walk 
ithout  ftiiifling  for  his  missing  dinner  and  (^topping  sometimes  in 
front  uf  Meg  to  look  up  inciuiruigly  intu  her  face  with  hit^  head  on 
one  side.  Then  he  he^^n  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  then  to  be  sick ; 
tlien,  instead  of  walking  nhout.  he  stood  still  and  trembled  ;  then, 
instead  of  standing,  he  Mil  down  and  l0'.»ked  beseechingly  at  Meg, 
and  lastly,  he  laid  lilmseJf  dawn  upon  his  side  and  panted. 

Meg's  tears  were  nuniing  fast  as  Khe  knelt  l)eKide  ht>r  Uttte 
friend.  She  took  hin  paw  in  her  hand  and  Htroked  it  soothingly, 
offering  the  cook,  mwuiwhile.  "  ten  pounds  when  her  money  came  " 
for  a  suggestion  even  that  might  save  his  life.  But  the  cook  conld 
only  cry  m  sympathy.  Diuidy's  shaggy  little  frame  heaved  con- 
vulsively a-s  be  lay  upon  his  side  and  kejit  his  bromi  eyes  fixed  on 
Meg;  and  long  after  their  sparkle  had  begun  to  fade,  his  tail 
wagged  on  and  his  tongue  DCeasionally  linked  her  hand.  But 
when  the  little  paw  she  held  began  to  chill  and  «  him  began  to 
spread  upon  bis  eyes,  although  his  tail  was  wagging  still,  Meg 
could  l)i'ar  no  more  ;  she  liuriod  her  face  in  the  cook's  apron  and 
niVBied  up  her  eyes  and  etirs  tluit  she  might  neither  see  nor  hear. 

She  then  rushed  into  the  house  and  locked  herself  in  her  room. 
For  an  hour  she  paced  the  floor,  not  crying  now,  but  clenching  her 
liauds  as  if  in  pain,  and  ever  and  again  stopping  in  her  walk  to 
crunch  her  heel  viciously  into  the  carpet. 

When  ftlie  bad  recovered  herself  a  little,  and  ba<l  washed  the* 
traees  of  tears  from  her  eyes  and  smoothed  her  hair,  which  had 
become  dislievelled  ami  untidy  in  her  attentions  to  her  dog,  she 
again  repaired  to  the  garden.  There  she  dug  a  deep  hole  near  the 
fowl-house.  LifliuK  the  stiff  body  tenderly  in  her  arms  she  placed 
it  in  the  grave  slie  had  prepitred,  looked  at  it  for  just  one  moment 
as  it  lay  there  In  all  its  stark  ugliness,  and  then  shovelled  the 
earlb  upon  it  with  all  her  might,  as  if  aoxioiit<  to  hide  it  from  her 
Bight  quickly.     She  cut  two  neat  sods  of  turf  and  placed  them  on 
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the  tuound  of  eftrth  ;  thene  fthe  watered  carefully  and  then  pAused  to 
contemplate  her  haudlwork.    Dandy  bad  had  a  very  decent  burial. 

The  dead  body  of  the  cat  htill  iiwaitod  int-ennent ;  hut  Aleg  had 
other  intentions  for  itB  diRpo»al.  HaWni;  tirst  fkBcertained  from 
Gihiion  that  Mrs.  Wylde  was  npstaJrB.  she  deimsited  the  body  of  the 
cat  on  the  drawing-room  tabic  and  retired  to  her  room. 

She  remained  cloaeted  in  her  room  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
declined  to  vome  down  to  tea.  The  evmiiiig  wore  on.  and  the  hell 
rang  for  aappcr.  She  took  no  notice.  Gibson  tap]>od  ut  the  door 
and  said  that  Mrs.  Wyhle  was  waiting. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  Meg  took  her  place  at  the 
supper-taljle,  without  a  word  of  ajwlogy  for  being  late — without 
even  a  glance  iu  her  mother's  diret-tiou. 

"  You  are  late,  Meg,"  said  Mrs.  Wylde,  "and  you  know  how  I 
disUke  unpnnctnality." 

Itleg  looked  up  hut  did  not  answer. 

'*  I  know,  of  course,  why  you  are  behaving  like  this — because  of 
youj-  dog." 

Meg's  lip  quivered ;  with  an  effort  she  steadied  it,  and  thea^ 
looking  her  mother  full  in  the  face,  laiighed— actually  laughed. 

This  made  the  good  lady  angry. 

"I  wishwl,  Margaret,"  she  said,  "to  put  your  dog  out  of  the 
way  aft  kindly  as  I  foiild,  and  in  a  humane  manner,  so  as  not  to 
give  you  pain.  I  had  nn  intention  of  killing  the  cat;  and  your 
conduct  in  having  put  that  filthy  thing  on  my  drawing-room  table 
is  BO  outrageous  that  I  can  find  but  one  excuse  for  yon,  and  that  is 
that  I  think  you  are  sometimes  not  quite  right  in  your  head." 

Meg  answered  never  a  word. 

Now  it  has  l>een  wisely  naid  of  men  in  barracks :  when  they 
whistle  and  sing — all  right;  when  they  grumble  and  complain — 
all  right ;  when  th«y  do  neither — look  out !  This,  I  think,  holds 
true  for  the  individual  as  well  as  the  community.  Mug's  silence 
was  a  hud  sign. 

From  the  day  of  Bandy's  death  forward  she  was  sullen  and 
almost  ilumb.  Neither  threat  nor  exjiostulation  had  any  effect 
upon  hfT ;  she  remained  the  same — sidlen  and  silt^nt.  Moreover, 
she  delied  authority  openly ;  she  went  out,  came  home,  attended 
or  absental  herself  from  meals,  without  warning;  oometimea 
Iming  punctual  for  two  days  at  a  time,  sonitttimes  n-raaining  away 
for  liourw  without  giving  any  account  of  herself.  She  wrote  and 
received  letters,  but  never  communicated  their  contents ;  she 
walked  alone,  or  sometimes  with  Liidy  Charteris,  but  not  so  often 
as  she  used ;    she  refused  Lo  answer  questiouB  put  to  her,  and 
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hohavdd  altof(fltli6r,  a-*  Mrs.  Wylde  told  Dr.  Strong  when  alie  asked 
that  gentleman  to  diaunose  the  K<rl'»  case,  like  aii  insane  perAon. 

Dr.  Stroiii^,  who  wan  uow  in  aliiiosL  daily  atti-ndauuc-  on  Mrs. 
Wyldtt,  (Iticlared,  n\Wv  h»  hiul  interviewed  her  daughter,  thai  be 
ronld  make  nothitif^  ant  of  thfi  case ;  she  ueenied  |ierfectly  sane, 
and  he  believed  snfTered  from  tio  mental  derangement  wliatever. 

"  What  has  oome  to  the  child,  I  wonrier,"  aaid  Mrs.  Wyldc,  a  few 
<lay8  later,  ami  in  Mes's  hearinR.     "  She  has  certainly  changed.'* 

'*  Into  what  vim  havt-  madu  her,"  said  Meg. 

"  ilarniirut,  d»i  not,  |)k'aso,  answer  me  Uke  that." 

"I  do  not  often  annwvr  you,  do  1  ?  "  Mej^  repliec]. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  ;iet  nothing  out  of  you,  not  even  ordinary  civility. 
You  make  rue  IduHli  for  you  sometimes  when  I  am  tryiiiK  to 
explain  away  my  ditht-ulties,  uonsi^tuntly  with  truth,  to  people  who 
are  always  asking  me  why  it  is  that  my  daughter  is  not  a  ri^lit 
hand  to  me  nnw,  seeinj;  what  a  snffercr  I  am." 

"  Yon  !  "  exeUiinifd  Meg;  '  I  don't  helieve  yon  have  ever  known 
what  suffering  inean«." 

*'  Marwaret !  " 

But  the  door  had  closed  witli  a  hau^,  and  Margaret  had  left 
Mrs.  Wylde  to  her  n^fleetions,  which  were  of  such  a  distressing 
nature  that  she  was  compelled  nltimatcly  to  send  for  Dr.  Strong. 

When  that  genllemHu  appeart^d,  Mrs.  Wylde  poured  out  all  her 
troubles  to  him.  She  Kaid  she  wa.s  m)  lonely  in  the  world,  and  was 
HO  {terfiecuted  by  her  unnatural  daughter,  that  she  needeil  counuel, 
and  had  sent  for  him  as  the  only  person  on  whom  she  knew  she 
could  implicitly  rely. 

From  the  intimate  way  in  which  they  then  proceeded  to  discuss 
affiiirs  it  would  aijpear  that  Dr.  Strong  stood  in  other  relation sliips  lo 
the  widow  than  that  of  medical  adviser  oidy  ;  he  was  oridcntly  her 
worldly  adviser  as  well,  and  even  her  coniforter.  He  was  her  prop 
and  raainfitay,  «ni>porting  her  morally  with  reassuring  words,  and 
pliysically  with  liif  arm. 

"  Never  mind/'  he  was  saying,  **  it  won 't  last  much  longer ; 
calm  yourself,  dear." 

He  was  in  the  ai-t  of  demonstrating  his  affection  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Meg  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

She  stoixl  there  for  some  seconds  watching  the  couple  shde 
apart.  Theu,  »itli  a  muile  of  infinite  scorn  and  contempt  curling 
her  pretty  lip,  turned  her  hack  upon  them  and  left  the  room 
without  a  word. 

(Til  he  eontUiurtl.) 
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N  the  -Ith  Uegiiueut  of  Italian  Engineers  there  are 
two  coniiJanicB  periuiinently  (luartered  at  Venice, 
whose  duties  consist  in  maintaining  cnmmuiUGu- 
tion  between  the  varionB  parts  of  the  LaKOOo. 
This  corps,  wliich  is  styled  "  La  Brigata  Laj^u- 
nari,"  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  link  of 
union  between  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  kiutfdoui.  The  companies  have  at  their  disposal  ilitTeroiit  Korts 
of  craft  (some  of  which  are  roprtiBontcd  in  our  illuBtrution),  pro- 
pelled either  by  Hteatn.  sailH.  or  oars.  a«  the  case  may  be.  Of 
steam-tugs,  such  as  No.  1  in  the  aketoh,  there  are  four;  also  a 
stwim-launch,  with  keel  and  screw,  for  the  open  si-a  outside  the 
lagoon.  Thii  tuKK.  liowevur.  are  fiat- bottomed,  propellwl  by 
padcllee,  and  draw  no  more  than  fiO  cm.  of  water ;  their  cngiuets. 
of  flO-horw  power,  give  a  speed  of  ir*  kilometres  an  hour;  and 
they  are  able  to  uavigat«  the  HUULlln8t  of  the  canals  at  low  water, 
and  ascend  rivers  of  no  K^oat  depth.  There  is  accommodation  on 
board  for  three  officers  atid  a  crew  of  five  men. 

No.  2.  representH  a  ^'ondola.  and  Xo.  8  a  skiff,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  officers.  Tliese  diffei-  in  nothing  from  those  which  ply 
in  the  city.  The  other  vesselM  are  for  the  transport  of  troops  and 
materials.  Nos.  -i  and  5  are  the  »o-callud  toppi  (or  logs),  which 
contain  twelve  soldiers  fully  eijnipped,  or  ticlOO  Uiloa  of  material. 
No.  6  is  a  harge,  capable  of  holding  100  men  and  '201,000  kilos 
of  cargo.  All  these  vessels  are  nsually  towed  by  steamers,  IjuI,  in 
case  of  necessity,  tan  he  propelled  by  oars  and  sails.  Some  of  the 
largest  will  accommodate  4UU  men  above  and  below  decks,  with 
twelve  officers. 
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The  lagoon  companiea  wear  a  special  muform,  which  vanes 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  It  consistB  of  a  flannel  shirt 
like  that  worn  in  the  navy,  with  a  sailor's  bonnet,  or  a  straw  bat 
in  the  summer.  For  rainy  weather,  a  complete  waterproof  suit  ia 
issued,  with  head-gear  of  wax-cloth,  which  covers  the  back  of  the 
neck.  In  full  uniform,  when  ashore,  they  wear  the  usual  Engineer 
uniform,  with  a  crimson  or  golden  anchor  on  the  left  sleeve,  and  a 
crimson  tuft,  as  distinctive  marks. 
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111  II  ttnio,  which,  however,  was  includetl 
between  the  years  1874-77,  the  good  ship  to 
which  we  had  the  honour  to  belong  received 
Admiralty  orders  to  proceed  to  the  West  Coast  of 
■i  tl^^^Jr^^H  Africa.  Though  this  event  was  not  altogetlier 
7,T.T.T.T.T.T.T.T.r  Unexpected,  yet  our  regi-ot  was  none  the  less. 
This  station  is  well  known  in  the  Koyal  Navy  as 
being  most  unhealthy.  Not  long  hefore  our  troops  had  returned 
from  Ashanti,  victorious  indeed,  but  many  had  fallen  victims  to 
coast  fever;  while  others,  long  after  their  return  to  England  in 
apparent  health,  succumbed  to  its  dread  inSuence.  However, 
regrets  were  vaiTi ;  the  ship  waw  provisioned  and  equipped,  and  the 
day  came  when  we  were  ready  to  sail.  Never,  surely,  waa  such  a 
farce  enacted  as  when  we  were  forced,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  service,  to  ask  for  a  thing  we  did  not  want — permisaion  to 
go ;  but  this  permission  being  all  too  readily  granted,  the  stoker» 
savagely  stirred  up  the  tiics.  and  aivay  we  went. 

We  suppose  tJiere  are  noao  wlm  have  been  principal  actocH  in  a 
scene  of  leave-taking  like  tins  but  have  been  Hcnsibly  affected 
thereby.  If  there  are,  if  such  an  event  has  been  regarded  by 
tbeni  us  commonplace,  producing  no  emotion,  and  awaking  no 
responsive  chords  within  Ihe  breast,  we  can  only  commiBerate 
huch.  For  our  own  part,  wo  may  say  the  first  moveiuenU  of  the 
sliip  vibrated  through  our  whole  being,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
sentiment  which  filled  many  a  boscim  is  very  happily  enshrined  in 
verse  by  the  poet  liogera,  in  lines  opening  thus : — 

The  fiftilor  ii[)flii,  Kit  shika  his  DutiTn  ahore. 

Aud  »II  itM  ](«iwiiinK  tiu-rclH  binoljr  fftdo^ 

He  climb*  tho  uuutt  !■>  fviiat  liia  oyvn  onoc  raaxif. 

And  busjr  Fmicj  foiidlj  IduiIh  lier  aid. 

All  ]  than,  eaoH  doAr,  inch  (ond-tigiiiemberad  tovne, 

Recalled  and  ciliurinlisd  in  ii  foreiifp  clinin, 

Cbnrui*  villi  thn  mnipi-  of  n  niounlight  rii-w  ; 

Kr  Golonni  msllnvml,  nvt  Im|wireil  by  liiD«. 
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It  is  UBual  with  Her  MajeHty's  ships  npon  leaving  for  distant 
stations  to  steam  away  until  they  are  clear  of  the  Channel,  and 
H.M.8. did  ao. 

She  was  a  very  old-fashioned  type  of  vessel,  and  very  slow;  wo 
will  not  burden  our  readers  with  a  description  of  her  machinery, 
which,  after  all,  might  leave  only  a  confused  impression  on  the 
mind,  except  to  say  it  was  so  very  ancient  that  It  gradually 
became  tlie  fashion  to  speak  of  it  with  good-natured  contempt  as 
the  "old  coffee-mill  " ;  those  readers,  however,  who  are  acquainted 
with  mechanical  appliances,  must  often  have  been  amused  with  the 
remarks  thereupon  by  amateurs  and  strangers,  esemplifying  the 
adafje,  "  A  littlo  learninj^*  is  a  daiiKerous  thing."  On  this  point  we 
remember  the  following  story: — A  bvdy,  upon  one  of  onr  larfic 
steamers,  was  greatly  inlereatcd  by  IcHtkiiig  down  the  hatchway  of 
the  online-room  and  observing  the  movements  of  the  different  ports 
of  tht!  machinery ;  and,  wishing;  to  be  more  fully  informed  upon  some 
detail,  she  turned  to  a  gentleman  who  attended  her  for  an  explana- 
tion. Now  this  exquisite  really  knew  very  little  of  such  matters. 
but  he  had  plenty  of  assurance  and  a  ready  tongue,  bo  he  at 
once  answered  as  though  ho  knew  all  al>out  It.  and  could  afford  Ut 
give  Brunei  points  in  ap])lied  mechanics:  "  0  yes ;  yon  see  that 
bright,  crooked  thing?  "tt'ell,  that  is  called  the  crinknm-crankum, 
and  thai  l^iig  shiny  rod  goes  dowu  and  hooks  on  to  the  jig-a- 
mai'oe ;  tbtt  man  down  below  stirs  'em  up  with  a  long  poker  :  they 
all  shove  round,  and  the  thing  goes  ahead,  of  conrse!  "  ao  ex- 
planatiim  most  persons  would  think  fompreh^nisive  enough. 

The  weather  is  fair,  and  for  the  first  day  or  two  there  is  no 
particular  event  worth  reuonliiig.  Some  few  who  are  going  to  st* 
for  tlie  fii'st  time  have  rather  a  bard  time  of  it,  the  effects  of  »ea- 
sicknebB ;  while  others  look  sad,  and  evidently  suffer  from  home- 
sickness. Both  affections,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  soon 
effaced  in  the  thousand-and-one  matters  of  routine  that  turn  up; 
in  making  the  acquaiutauce  of  new  shipmate:*,  and  settling  down 
to  fresli  associations.  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  once  so  much  dreaded, 
is  passed,  and  found  to  1mi  compamtivi'ly  tnmcjuil,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  or  so  we  cast  anchor  before  Madeira. 

The  first  view  of  this  island  always  kindles  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  and  even  old  voyagers  sing  its  praises.  It  rises  aomcwhat 
precipitously  from  the  isea  to  a  height  in  ttie  background  of  li>'e  or 
six  thousand  feet.  Uur  own  first  ai-qutiintance  with  it  is  atlU  green 
ui  our  memory,  and  will  probably  continue  among  our  most 
lasting  iiuprossinns.     A  sunny  cloudless  aky  overhead,  and   the 
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wttters  of  the  hay  of  a.  Iwautiful  blue  tint,  across  wliich  ilitted  ^a-ily- 
painted  boats  with  their  bushj-browed  owners,  and  with  white 
awuiugs  invitingly  spread.  The  residL'nct*  of  our  childhood  lies 
low,  aud  we  had  become  accustomed  to  the  relatiire  promiueuue  of 
tloating  objects  that  interTeiHM]  to  oJti^truct  the  view  of  it.  We  had 
never  before  ^azed  upon  a  prospect  with  lofty  hills  rising  nbruptly 
as  a  haekgrouud,  so  w<*  could  not  realise  that  the  varioiiw  boats  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  before  us  wor»  veritablH  boats  engaged  in  the 
Bvery-day  duties  of  life.  No,  these  wore  so  dwarfed  by  their  sur- 
roimdingB  that  wr  would  fain  havn  persuailtid  oiirwelvHS  they  were 
but  the  toys  of  holiday  parties  of  juvduik's  from  the  nursery  !  The 
whole  scene,  especially  the  mountains  rereiling  i»  the  distant 
haze,  rec^alled  so  vividly  the  im-idonts  of  Spimisli  le^c-nd.  tliat  we 
half-expected  to  see  a  muleteer  and  Iub  train  thrown  well 
liH4-kwards  upon  their  haunches,  dest-cnding  the  windings  of  the 
hills.  But  one's  imagination  was  nnt  allowed  thus  to  wander,  for 
our  abstraction  was  rudely  rliupelled  by  the  cries  of  a  group  o£ 
tuwny,  amphibious  gamins  who  suddenly  appeared  u])on  the  scene. 
These  had  possessed  themselves  scunehow  of  a  wretched  skiff, 
wliercin  they  were  cnmching  naked,  and  HoHciting  a  coin  as  every 
fresh  face  peered  forth  from  a  port-hole.  When,  in  reaponae  to  their 
chatter,  one  was  thrown  into  the  water,  they  would  allow  it  to 
descend  a  considerable  distance,  and  yim  might  observe  it  sinking, 
the  countenance  of  Her  Most  Grai-ious  Majesty  becoming  blurred,  dis- 
torted, and  magnified  into  saucer-like  size  ;  when,  presto !  over  the 
boat's  side  would  dive  an  urchin,  make  a  clutch  at  the  coin,  and- 
reappear  presently  holding  it  up,  with  a  request  for  a  further  supply 
of  the  precious  metal. 

The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the  vines 
fn>m  which  the  famous  Madeira  in  pressed  ;  they  are  trained  upon 
trellis  frames  of  varying  height,  running  sometimes  overhead  across 
ravines  and  roads.  It  had  previously  been  our  experience  to  he 
privileged  now  and  then  with  an  invite  to  the  table  of  an  officer 
who  had  carried  a  cask  of  the  wine  round  the  world  with  him, 
whereby  it  had  greatly  improved  and  mellowed.  Towards  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  the  vines  give  place  to  groves  of  pine  and  chest- 
nut trees. 

Madeira  has  of  late  years  become  a  resort  for  wealthy  invalids 
anil  those  whoBe  means  allow  them  to  travel,  its  aporiality  being 
the  equable  climate,  there  being  rymarliably  little  variation  all  the 
year  round  ;  hence  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  consumptive  patients 
aud  others,  who  make  the  place  their  head-quarters  ;  the  sojourn 
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here  being  varied    by    occasioDiil    yaclitiiiy;    uxeursiouH    in    Hm^ 
Meiliterrunean. 

It  haa,  indeed,  ft  churrainR  cliiniitc,  and  everytbiiiR  appears  so' 
sunny  and  verdunt,  ho  clear  and  balmy,  that  you  can  only  think  of 
your  native  land  mth  a  shiver !  So  far  as  onr  observation  goet, 
we  cannot  help  tbinking  that  the  Euglishman  cariica  his  love  of 
country,  the  seuttiueut  of  "  Home,  Sweet  liome,"  too  far ;  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  tho^  who,  at  home,  can  barely  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  who  ure  pressed  ciciwn  by  poverty  and  disease, 
and  crowded  out  by  an  ever- increasing  population,  would  vastly 
improve  their  physical  energies  and  social  position  in  more 
favourable  cUmes,  such  as  New  Zealand,  some  parts  of  America, 
and  the  Isles  of  the  Pacilie. 

But  ri^turning,  Madeira  is  a  Portuguese  island  ;  Funchal,  the 
capital,  lies  at  the  base  of  the  hills  at  the  water's  edge,  and  do<-s 
not  much  commend  itnelf,  save  when  distance  lends  euchantment, 
to  the  view,  being  composed  of  au  a&Hcmblago  of  inferior  houses, 
that  are  made  to  appear  rather  pretty  by  beinj;  white-washed,  m* 
washed  in  other  colours,  and  pi-ovided  with  balconies  and  trellis- 
work  ;  but  at  the  back  of  the  town,  well  up  the  hills,  dotted  her*- 
and  there  upon  the  luxuriant  >flot)es  of  the  mountains,  and  em- 
bowered in  greenery,  appear  the  most  gay  and  picturesque  villain 
imaginable,  called  (puntas,  the  residences  of  the  rich  and  intirm. 
The  slreota  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  paved  with  emooth,  round 
pebbles,  over  which  we  Kli])pfd  and  sprawled  in  very  undignitied 
iashion,  wonderinj;:;  all  the  while  how  others  managed  so  easily, 
imtil  we  noticed  tliey  w^r^  clad  in  ^o^t-skiu  slippers.  Owing  to 
the  mountainous  nature  of  the  place  there  are  no  carriages  here, 
and  but  few  horses  ;  but  for  all  that  well-to-do  people  do  not  walk. 
Vou  may  take  your  choice  of  conveyance.  At  the  comers  of  the 
principal  streets  are  palanquins,  a-s  they  are  termed,  something 
like  the  setlaji  chair  of  our  great-grandfathers'  time,  save  that  these 
are  very  tastefully  draped  with  silken  hangings  and  fringe.  These 
are  borne  uinm  men's  sItoiiliderB  by  means  of  poles ;  if  less  pnvaoy' 
be  desired,  or  the  weather  be  very  warm,  as  it  often  is  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  you  may  recline  in  a  grass  hammock  carried  in 
the  same  fashion  ;  or,  again,  the  patan'juin  is  sometimes  converted 
into  a  sledge  drawn  by  bullocks. 

Strangers  to  the  island  are  generally  taken  by  guides  to  a  con- 
vent or  nunnery,  situated  high  up  the  hills,  among  the  clouds  and 
mist  which  vell-nigh  wet  you  through.  Upon  payment  of  a  small 
Kum  you  are  admitted  and  conducted  over  the  establishment,  and 
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we  well  remember  how  the  cbiirm  of  oar  youthful  romanct:  ditd 
out  at  Bight  of  one  of  the  nuns,  not  with  palo,  peuBive,  Hpiritiial 
coontenancc,  aa  we  had  depicted  in  our  imagination,  but  a  rather 
coarse,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  woman,  habited  in  her  nun's  dresa 
and  hood,  holding  converse  with  her  relatives  through  iron  barH. 
Similar  esttiblishmenta  arc  c^omiuuii  in  Itomau  CathoUc  countries  ; 
something  iiiiich  hke  tliein  are  not  unknown  in  England  among 
the  ritualiBtic  clergy ;  but  they  are  founded  upon  false  religious 
sentiments,  and  their  organization  and  internal  management  will 
not  always  bear  strict  investigation. 

Upon  emerging  from  the  convent  you  are  confronted  by  men 
anxious  for  your  patronage,  who  wish  to  convey  you  down  the  hill, 
over  the  slippery  pebbles,  in  a  sledge- !  The  mention  of  such  a 
vehicle  is  suQicient  to  excite  suiprise.  being  usually  associatu^l 
with  arctic  bhows,  bo  we  do  not  regard  the  contrivance  witli 
favour ;  the  iwrBiatent  appeals  to  take  a  sledge  are  declijied  with 
thanks,  and  we  start  off  on  our  own  account.  We  do  not  get 
many  yards  off,  however,  before  our  footsteps  begin  to  slip ;  second 
thoughts  are  proverbially  best,  and,  besides,  we  were  fortified  with 
tlie  Scriptural  injunction  not  to  trust  to  our  own  uuderstauding, 
which  we  here  took  to  mean  legs ;  bo  we  made  the  sledge-men 
happy  and  ourselves  comfortable  by  getting  into  their  carriage, 
when  we  found  it  well  adiipted  to  our  circumstances.  It  Is  a  sort 
of  dat-bottomed  boat,  with  broad  runners,  and  the  declivity  of  the 
hills  is  such  that,  if  left  to  itself,  fo  great  a  velocity  would  be 
acquired  as  would  lead  to  destruction ;  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  one  or  two  men  to  rogiUate  its  progress  by  holding  it 
back  as  they  run  with  it  at  full  speed.  No  brake  is  required  by 
our  Jehus  as  they  slacken  speed  when  nearing  a  wine-shop,  and 
tinatly  come  to  a  dead  stop  at  its  open  door.  We  certainly  enjoytd 
the  novelty  of  this  boat-race,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  but  it  was 
more  than  once  tempered  with  the  fear  that  we  should  fly  to  pieces 
like  the  American  humorist's  "one-boss  shay  "  ! 

BsTe  yoa  heard  of  ibu  wondci-fal  one-bou  thky, 
Tliut  wnB  built  \u  Kucti  ■  lutfjciil  wiiy  ; 
_  II  TAti  a  hundrud  jimu-s  to  m  day, 

Aad  tbsn,  of  t  nidden,  it 

*  •  •  a 

Went  to  pieiioi  &tl  kt  otic6— 
AU  at  oncn,  jind  nothing  Brst — 
Jntt  tikft  bubbla»  i]o  whoii  Ibo^  bant. 


The  terminus  is  reached  when  you  arrive  at   the  bottom  of  the 
hills,  and,  after  the  usual  wrangle  with  otir  charioteers  over  the 
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mander- in-Chief  was  ont  of  the  fihip,  and  a  nharp  lookout  was 

ordered  to  be  kept  for  his  return;  in  our  ignorance,  an<l  when  the 
brilliant  idea  of  deliverance  from  impeuding  danger  seized  us,  we 
had  used  the  very  word  (h*  countoreign  which  captains  and  dag 
ofiicefR  aloite  have  the  right  to  auHwer.     Hence  the  miatake. 

If  one  lies  at  the  anchorage  for  a  day  or  two,  in  all  probability 
a  steamer  of  one  of  th^  various  companies  will  arrive  from  the 
coast,  and  we  eagerly  scan  her  for  some  indication  of  the  land 
wliither  we  are  bound.  We  gaze  upon  numerouH  easy  cliairs,  and 
the  charming  nej^ligence  of  her  jtoop — at  least,  wo  think  it  ehonu- 
iiig  in  comparison  with  the  disagreeable  stifFness  and  routine  of 
our  own  prim  quarter -deck— at  the  bunches  of  bananas  hanging 
in  her  rigging,  and  at  the  froliLvs  of  (several  monkeys  in  evading 
the  attentions  of  the  foremast  hands.  But  there  is  a  reverse  side 
to  this  pleat^ont  picture,  in  the  emaciated  forma  of  those  who 
recline  in  some  of  the  chairs ;  they  are  invalids  from  the  coast 
cruisers;  and  as  we  learn  how  some  who  embarked  with  them 
have  succumbed  to  virulent  fever  and  been  consigned  to  the  deep, 
we  are  for  the  moment  saddened ;  but  presently  we  go  below, 
reach  down  the  Navy  List,  and  forecast  the  probability  of  our 
present  appointment  being  affected  thereby. 

'Fhougb  we  should,  now,  love  to  linger  in  fancy  upon  this 
beautiful  island,  and  should  have  been  content  at  the  time  to  make 
a  stay  there,  yet  it  was  not  to  be ;  so,  with  many  regrets,  we  again 
said  goud-bye.  After  the  lapse  uC  a  few  hours  from  our  departure 
we  wore  fortunate  enough  to  sail  into  the  0rst  tsoft  breezes  of  the 
trade  wind,  and,  as  this  increased,  w&  were  soon  sailing  merrily 
over  an  azure  sea,  enlivened  by  the  gambols  of  the  (lying- fish  and 
dolphin,  under  thu  most  doUghtful  circumstances  in  which  a  sailor 
at  sea  can  be  placed.  With  a  continuance  of  this  agreeable 
weather  which,  were  it  not  tempered  by  the  breeze,  would  now  be 
hot,  another  fortnight  brings  us  near  the  northern  limits  of  our 
destination. 

8ierra  Leunu  is  usually  the  liiht  acquaintance  that  is  made  with 
Africa  by  our  men-of-war.  About  a  bundrod  years  ago  it  was 
colonized  by  negroes,  who  were  at  that  time  set  free  by  their 
owners  in  England  ;  it  is  a  place  of  no  small  importance,  for  it 
can  boast  of  an  English  bishop,  and  is,  moreover,  a  strong  centre 
of  "Wfcsleyau  Methodism.  The  climate,  however,  is  unhealthy,  so 
much  BO,  that  the  place  is  often  designated  the  "white  man's 
grave,"  but  tho  continement  of  the  ship  proved  so  irksomo  that, 
not  only  here,  but  upon  all  oocasiouSj  we  were  glail  to  obtain  a 
VOL.  I.  29 
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-Hdrviees,  should  be  prized  as  jewels  (black  cIiamon[U)  by  the  senior 
Uenteuants  of  small  vettscls.  It  may  happen  that.  <)[:ca«ionally, 
they  do  mnet  with  an  appreeiative  ollicer;  but,  gentiraUy  speaking, 
Jack  does  not  look  upon  him  as  a  man  and  brother.  They  live 
together  apart  from  the  crew,  in  some  part  of  the  whip  given  up  to 
them,  for  the  cleanliness  and  good  order  of  which  the  head 
Krooman  is  responsible-  Thiit  latter  ia  a  per-^onage  of  no  mean 
importaiice  in  a  large  ^hip,  and  he  exercises  his  authority  over  tha 
darkey  community  with  a  pretty  high  hand  ;  all  minor  cases  of 
laziness  and  impropriety  are  inquired  into  by  him.  They  have  no 
baounocks,  but  lie  down  ii|x)n  the  deck  at  night;  in  all  other 
respects  they  ore  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  crew.  Sierra  Leone 
is  their  bead-cjuarters ;  they  are  selected  from  voluuteers  %v'ho  hare 
previously  been  engaged  upon  board  ship,  and  who  swarm  around 
every  new  arrival  as  soon  as  she  drops  anchor.  Among  them  wo 
mf^i  such  names  as  Tom  Cocnanut,  Jack  Ropeyani,  Snowball,  and 
King  George.  The  regal  title  is  much  affected  by  them ;  hence 
it  may  happen  that  two  of  the  name  royal  family  may  be  entered 
upon  the  same  ship's  books,  when,  to  prevent  confusion,  one  is 
given  a  distinguishing  number,  being  called,  not  King  George  the 
Second,  as  you  might  suppuse,  but  King  George,  No.  ii !  However, 
in  the  duties  assigned  them  they  cannot  afford  to  stand  upon  their 
dignity,  so  King  George  is  frequently  to  be  seen  very  contentedly 
and  energetically  engaged  upon  the  moat  disagreeable  and  dirty 
work  imaginable,  which  plain  John  Brown,  a  seaman  of  the  fore-lop, 
would  have  gone  about  very  sulkily.  Hence,  wo  presume,  the 
expression,  '*  working  like  a  nigger."  This  means,  according  to 
oor  experience,  that  at  8i>ecial  times,  as  at  coaling  or  provisioning 
ship,  he  <.>ften  works  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  trudg- 
ing to  and  fro,  from  a  shed  upon  the  sandy  beach  under  a  tropical 
sun  to  a  boat,  wading  out  to  the  latter  with  a  bagof  coaU  upon  his 
head,  and  occasionally  soltu^iug  his  fatigue  with  a  dreary  sing-song 
in  the  Kroo  tongue.  Kroomen  are  very  apprehensive  of  physical 
pain  and  punishment ;  in  some,  eases  of  social  revolt  and  dis- 
turbance a  mock  court- martial  is  held,  when  the  head  Kroouuui 
perhaps  forms  a  conclusiou  that  the  o£feuder  would  be  all  thB 
better  for  so  many  appUcations  of  a  rope's-end  to  that  part  of  the 
body  upon  which  he  is  wont  to  sit.  He  is  accordingly  bound  to 
the  breech  of  a  gun  by  his  sable  companions;  he  is  almost  pale 
with  fear,  bis  roarings  are  loud  and  frequent,  his  white  eye- 
balls glare  round  to  note  when  the  next  lash  will  descend,  and 
it  is  a  mutter  of  auiiely   to  observe  the  violent   wrlLhiugs  of 
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tion  to  thtf  heathen  ;  nay,  to  onr  mind,  there  ai*e  some  few  sensea 
in  wLicli  tht;  trader  may  lie  regarded  as  havin<^  a  fairer  field  iind 
fnllor  advantage. 

At  one  part  of  the  coast,  about  the  Bi;jht  of  Benin,  are  situated 
the  oil  riverH,  upecially  80  called  from  the  large  quantity  of  ptdm 
oil  that  is  shipped  from  the  trading-houses  along  their  hanks.  Here 
it  is  very  unheaitliy.  At  Bonny  thcj  traders  do  not  live  ashore,  but 
on  board  hulks,  very  old-fashioned  tubs,  like  one  thinks  Noah*9 
Arb  must  have  been  !  These  are  moored  in  the  river,  and  covered 
in  as  a  protection  against  the  sun  and  rain.  We  can]iat  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  spare  time  upon  their  bauds 
throuj^b  the  absence  of  companionship,  residents  here  allow  their 
minds  to  dwell  too  much  upon  the  question  of  their  health;  thoy 
thus  gradually  become  \'aletudinarians,  and  dose  themselves  over- 
much with  quinine,  &c.  At  our  first  coaling  the  young  clerkB  who 
attended  at  the  beach  for  the  contractor,  informed  us  it  was  most 
likely  wo  should  have  fever  after  it,  and  they  incidentally  referred 
to  havirit^  fever  two  or  throe  times  a  day  !  In  this  case  they  were 
wrong ;  and  though  it  foil  to  us  to  be  engaged  ashore  upon  every 
subsequent  occasion  of  the  like  nature  we  came  out  scathleris. 

But  our  object  is  to  consider  the  ships.  Well,  see,  there  is  one 
upon  the  horizon  some  three  miles  off.  She  is  there,  at  anchor  so 
foi'  away,  lecaiiBe  if  nearer  there  would  be  greater  risk  of  sickness 
from  the  poiaonouB  vapours  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter,  consisting  mainly  of  the  countless  millions  of  roots 
of  the  mangrove  tree,  which  by  the  action  of  the  tides  lie  rotting 
in  the  sun. 

If  you  look  more  closely,  you  will  see  the  ship  is  rolling  a  great 
deal.  Ah !  yes ;  and  this  is  one  of  our  greatest  discomforts. 
*'  Kockod  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep  "  is  all  very  well  as  a  poetic 
effusion,  but  with  sadness  does  our  memory  recall  associations  that 
cluster  around  its  melody.  Now.  in  its  application,  we  often 
find  it  is  po.ssil>Ie  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  when, 
under  tho  most  favourable  circumstances,  that  is  in  a  hammock, 
you  lay  your  head  down  in  peace  to  sleep,||tho  chances  are  that  an 
extra  roll  will  prt-sently  whisk  you  up  under  the  beams  of  the  deck, 
and  keep  you  there  while  you  might  count  five,  and  the  return  roll 
will  only  furnish  you  with  an  opportunity  of  making  ten ;  while 
should  your  brother  officer,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  superior 
rank  or  what  not,  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  cabin  with  a 
fixed  bed,  he  will  be  made  fully  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of 
nohlfsse  oiA'uji:,  for  the  unusual  roll  which  forced  you  up  under  the 
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into  his  charger's  danke,  and  the  agouijsetl  steeil  daelios  to  the 
front,  so  Ih  the  resptiuse  of  those  swarthy  rowers.  Raiainf?  their 
voices  to  a  pitch  of  shrillness  to  animate  each  other,  aecompaiiied  hy 
frantic  though  regalar  swaying  of  their  bodies,  they  plunge  their 
paddles  deep  into  the  sea,  and  wc  are  among  the  hreakers.  It 
surges  and  hisses  around  ub  on  every  hand,  and  threatens  to  engulf 
U8  ;  no  chance  no^v  of  retreating  ;  no  time  for  reflection  ;  the  lenst 
iheaittttion  miijht  cost  us  our  lives.  Our  crew  well  know  this,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  urge  them  on;  they  continue  their  violent 
*'diggiD«;  out,"  and  presently  we  touch  the  sand.  At  that  vt-ry 
instant  the  stranger  is  fieized  by  one  of  the  naked  crowd  and 
hurried  up  the  beach;  the  rowers,  all  but  exhausted,  leap  out, 
fiin<;iiig  their  paildles  high  over  our  head«,  and,  seizitii^  the  cuuoe, 
rush  helter-skelter  past  us  out  of  reach  of  the  seething  waves. 

These  worthy  darkies  consider  thorasnlves  fipecifllly  bound  to 
look  after  the  white  passenger  entrusted  to  their  care.  There  is, 
indeed,  ia  this  respect,  quite  an  etprit  among  them,  under  the 
eDthusiasm  of  which  many  a  gallant  rescue  of  a  white  brother  is  to 
be  placed  to  their  credit.  But  this  does  not  prevent  them  urging 
thoir  claim  to  a  special  "  dash,"  which  they  Hometimes  do  in  rude 
extemporized  stanzas,  every  now  and  then  striking  the  edge  of  the 
eanoo  sharply  to  add  force  to  their  appeal,  and  accompanied  by 
significant  hints  that,  if  the  reward  be  not  forthcutuing,  there  will 
bo  a  wet  jacket  for  somebody ! 

Being  thus  confined  to  a  ship  wliose  rolling  is  bo  continuous  and 
excessive,  with  the  view  hounded  on  one  side  by  a  foam-crefited 
[beach,  and  on  the  other  by  a  bare  horizon,  oar  readers  may  be 
enabled,  in  some  meaHure,  to  estimate  the  irksome  monotony  of 
ship-life.  But  there  are  other  items  which  go  to  make  up  a  dis- 
ftgreenl)le  total;  it  is  always  pretty  hot,  but  sometimes  the  beat  is 
very  great,  accompanied  with  so  much  moisture  that  you  are  soon 
enveloped  in  perspiration.  Hence  one's  handkerchief  is  in  con- 
stant  demand.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  indispensable  article  of 
apparel ;  to  all  others  you  could  fain  say  adieu  !  and  we  have 
heard  even  our  captain,  who  enjoyed  facilities  for  taking  it  easily, 
lament  the  obligation  to  wea,r  his  uniform,  aiui  that  ho  was  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  himself  after  the  natural  fasliionof  the  natives! 

Then,  also^  provisions  become  mouldy,  the  table-salt  runs  to 
water,  ami  cockroachea  begin  to  appear  ;  not  the  insigniftcant 
insect  we  know  by  that  name,  but  fine,  fat  fellows  as  long  as  your 
finger,  that  develop  wings  and  fly  at  you.  Cold  water  was  & 
luxury  wfi  could  only  sigh  for  but  never  enjoy,  save  when  we  could 
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meeping  for  alt  officers  administereil  by  the  Government.  Such 
a  system  might  be  or^^aiiized  by  the  Aiiniiralty,  aud  would  prove 
heceficiul  iu  manjj'  waya ;  in  economy  of  space  and  fittings,  by 
the  apportionment  of  one  provision  room  instead  of  several,  in 
providing  proper  I  y-traim-d  domestics  in  lieu  of  the  nntricd 
Berrants  who  so  often  have  to  Imj  ftnlered,  and  who  prove  a  con- 
stant vexation  during  the  commission.  Such  a  system  would  be 
especially  beneficial  to  the  junior  officers,  who  would  bo  relieved 
of  the  dnty  of  mess  catoring,  nf  which  thoy  freqiiently  know 
nothing,  and  of  keeping  thti  wine  accounts  that  so  often  lead  to 
difBculties.  On  one  occasion  upon  taking  up  an  appointment,  we 
found  our  predecessor  liad  l>e(]ueathed  us  a  legacy  of  fine  hams 
only,  and  a  plentiful  utock  of  Mpirits,  with  whicli,  poor  fellow,  he 
had  made  too  free.     But  to  return. 

Thf're  was  no  bread,  but  liiscuit  instoad.  It  goeH  without  saying 
that  the  weevils  were  already  in  possession,  and  any  seafaring 
man  will  easily  understand  that  when  we  soaked  our  biscuit,  it 
was  not  only  to  soften  the  hardship  of  our  lot,  but  because  this 
was  found  to  he  the  best  method  of  dislodging  the  insects. 
Preserved  [iotutoes  were  given  perhaps  every  other  day.  The  pre- 
served beef  in  tins  turned  out  very  bad,  and  the  bilious  i-rew,  glad 
of  the  opportunity,  as  such  always  are,  to  have  a  fling  at  the 
government  of  the  day  (especially  if  it  be  a  Liberal  Government), 
nevor  failed  to  indulge  in  many  a  splenetic  observation  thereat, 
which,  while  it  did  no  harm  to  tlie  authorities,  probably  still 
further  impaired  the  digeBtinii  of  the  diners. 

Upon  salt-beef  days,  that  is  twice  a  week,  the  ingredients  were 
served  out  for  making  a  plum-pudding,  or,  as  it  was  commoidy 
called,  "figg.v  duff,"  fur  no  better  reason  that  we  ever  could  lind 
out  than  this  (intending  no  offence  to  west-country  people],  that 
in  the  West  rountry  sn  inferior  kind  of  pudding  is  sold  at  4d. 
per  lb.,  while  anothor  with  more  plums  is  dearer,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  gi-amuiar  prevailing  around  Saltasb,  they  form 
the  comparative  and  advertise  the  pudding,  as  Artemus  Ward 
would  say,  tJiusly  :  "  l'"iggy  duff,  4d.  per  lb. ;  moro  figgier,  5d. !  " 
In  some  ships  it  is  the  luistom  for  the  ship's  cook  to  present  a 
sample  of  his  culinary  skill  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  forenoon  watch, 
that  the  latter  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  tiuality  of  the  day's 
dinner ;  and  upon  long  cruises,  with  the  appetite  nharpened  by  a 
keen  breeze,  a  basin  of  pea-soup  is  not  to  be  despised. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  dinner  centres  around  the  grog-tub. 
An  hour  before  noon  a  certain  cjuantity  of  rum,  whicli  lliictuates 
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had  to  put  up  with  it,  and,  wbeu  this  liappened.  they  \rotild  depart 
and  Bit  dovrn  to  the  f(.-a»t  with  very  bug  faces,  and  there  would  he 
uo  grace  said  or  stinft ! 

It  may  be  superEuous  to  observe  that  tho  sailors  would  do  their 
beet  in  order  to  luake  the  must  of  their  scanty  allowance.  You. 
know  it  id  human  nature  for  tho  strong  to  prey  upon  the  weak, 
uud  in  time  it  becaiue  a  matter  of  complaint  when  thu  meat  was 
served  out  tlmt  Rome  f^ot  all  the  fat  and  others  all  the  loan  !  To 
obriate  this  a  committee  of  seameu  adopted  a  pbm  which,  appa- 
rently, answered  its  tud  very  well.  At  dinner-time  the  pieces  of 
meat,  weighing  about  four  puundn  ench,  were  turned  out  into  a 
largo  tub.  With  hi»  hack  to  tho  tub,  and  perhaps  with  hia  eyes 
shut — though  we  would  not  kiss  tiie  book  in  confinuation^tood  a 
seaman  provided  with  a  large  fork ;  holding  this  behind  him  he 
would  make  a  prod,  and  the  pieee  of  meat  tho  fork  stuck  into  was 
for  No.  1  mess,  anil  so  on  for  the  rest.  This  rough-and-ready  plan, 
you  see,  was  tjuite  a  lottery  after  all,  and  ono  would  go  away 
grinning  with  a  nice  streaky  pipce  of  i>ork  at  the  expense  of  others ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  did  away  with  deliberate  unfairness,  the  men 
seemed  quite  satistied  whether  they  dx'ew  prize  or  blank. 

Occasionally  a  place  was  visited  where  you  were  able  to  2)urcheMe 
oxen,  such  as  they  are,  beint;  only  tho  Rize  of  large  calves  ;  but 
then  they  <iost  only  about  t'2  apiece.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
we  have  now  in  our  mind's-eye  the  carcass  of  one  which,  when 
dressed  aud  ready  to  be  cot  up,  tui'iied  the  scales  at — what  do  you 
think  ■/ — -IH  lbs!  Here  also  may  be  had  fowls  in  any  nnnihi-r,  and, 
seeing  they  average  only  3^J,  each,  very  cheap ;  they  are  all  skin, 
bone,  and  foathers  though,  so  that  to  get  a  raoal  it  is  nccpssary  to 
buy  them  by  the  dozen.  Their  lank,  scarecrow  apjx^arance  has  in- 
vested them  with  another  name,  for  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
sailors  they  were  known  as  runners — "  Jelhih  coffee-runners !  " 
Capital  turkeys  could  Imj  had  for  six  shillings,  and  pine-api)lea 
were  plentiful.  This  waa  the  land  of  Goshen  to  us,  and  all 
sojourners  upon  the  We^t  Coast  wilt  be  glad  to  make  a  halt  at  this 
plaue,  Sierra  Leone  or  Kabenda,  for  supplies,  as  a  spare  diet  is  the 
nonnal  state  of  things  en  the  station.  The  last-named  place  is  a 
village  of  the  best  constructed  huts  upon  tlie  coast,  for  they  possess 
the  special  feature  of  having  distinct  apartments  screened  off  by 
neat  grass-work. 

All  alcohoUc  drinks  are  obtained  at  the  factory,  where  large 
quantities  of  Hollands  are  sold  to  the  natives,  or  exchanged  for 
native   produce.      An    empty    square-faced    bottle    is    frequently 
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liglited  upon,  and  in  ver^  luilikely  places,  just  as  Bass'a  is  else- 
where ;  a  fact  cynically  put  forward  na  evidence  of  thfi  civilizLug 
effects  of  the  English.  Once  at  Fernando  Po,  while  strolling 
through  a  plantation,  wc  came  acroBn  a  darkey  tapping  a  palm  for 
what  is  called  palm-nine,  which  he  ohtained  in  somethinf?  like  the 
following  uiamier  :  he  carried  with  him  a  stout  strap  of  sufficient 
length  to  uiicircio  the  tree  as  well  as  liiniself:  sitting  in  the  strap 
he  would,  hy  means  of  his  hands  and  toes,  jork  himself  and  strap 
up  the  tall  smooth  tree  a  foot  or  so  at  the  time,  until  lie  obtained 
a  very  exalted  position  near  the  tender  sproutings  of  the  palm 
fronds,  when  he  would  make  a  hole  id  the  tree,  insert  therein  a 
piece  of  cane,  and  allow  the  white  juicy  exudation  to  trickle  into 
a  cocoa-nut  cup. 

The  natives  are  veritable  sons  of  Abraham  to  deal  with  as  they 
barter  alongside  the  ship,  and,  after  a  vast  amount  of  bargaining, 
one  is  lucky  eboald  he  get  what  our  tradesmen,  at  their  ao-called 
annual  sales,  occurring  every  six  months  or  less,  call  "  good  value  " 
for  his  mont^y.  All  along  the  coast,  of  course,  they  have  numerous 
dialei^ts;  but  the  natives  acquire  some  prcmineut  Knglish  words  to 
figure  in  a  sentence  (and  some  yon  do  not  need  to  be  told  are  very 
prominent,  e.;}.  thone  whose  initial  is  the  great  big  D),  so  they  are 
pretty  easily  understood.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  of  one  who  became 
so  great  a  master  in  this  reH[)Bct,  so  capital  a  linguist,  that  it  was 
his  proud  boast  he  could  speak  thirty  languages,  besides  monkey- 
quack  ! 

During  the  daytime  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ship  are  carried 
on.  How  frequently  is  the  question  heard,  "  Vihy,  whatever  can 
they  find  to  do  on  board  ship  ^  " 

Well,  not  to  give  a  particular  detail  of  ea^i  and  everything  done, 
for  this  would  require  a  volume,  we  answer  in  general  that  these 
duties  are  analogous  to  those  of  a  household — cleaning,  repairing, 
altering,  providing  for  the  morrow.  But  you  are  not  disposed, 
perhaps,  to  accept  a  vague  reply  ;  so,  if  you  in-sist  upon  evidence,  let 
i\A  look  around  the  deck  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  you  are 
surprised  to  llnd  a.  miniature  dockyard.  There  is  the  carpenter 
superintending  the  handiwork  of  his  craftsmen  as  they  endeavour 
to  carry  out  an  intricate,  oi-niimcnta!,  not  to  say  8B«thetic,  piece  of 
•design,  suggested  by  the  captsin  as  a  substitute  for  some  sound, 
but  not  very  graceful,  dockyard  fitting.  The  cleverest  artiwiiis  are 
engaged  upon  tliis,  which  is  outside  the  usual  common  repairs  from 
wear  and  tear.  Then  the  second  in  command  alnml  this  time  liaa 
turned  his  attention  to  the  rig  of  the  ship's  boats:  ho  is  parti- 
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cnlarly  gractoas  to  the  boatswain  juHt  now.  For  ho  wighes  to  secure 
that  officer's  hearty  co-operation  in  his  oi^t:  offorta  to  obtain  a  new 
eet  of  ftails  he  is  cletermineii  to  have  somehow  for  his  own  ^mart 
tittle  gig,  yclept  "  ikey,"  but  to  poBseas  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dip  into  the  buattiwain.'K  surplus  utock  of  eauvas.  Hence  he  has 
invited  Ihe  old  sailor  over  to  whore  they  are  lining  out  a  now  set 
of  the  leg-of-mutton  shape,  and  readily  agrees  with  the  latter's 
suggestions.  The  clanking  of  hammers  goes  on,  for  the  steam- 
lanneh  boiler  is  under  repair ;  the  ship's  forge  is  in  full  blaze,  with 
the  blacksmith  at  it  hammer  and  tongs ;  the  cooper  knocks  off  the 
last  hoop  from  a  cauk  so  deftly  thai  the  staves  fall  to  pieees  like  a 
pack  of  cards ;  one  party  are  hoisting  up  ashes  from  the  fiery 
furnacefl  of  the  stokehole ;  at  tbe  saue  time  the  cooks  of  the  day 
combine  to  haul  up  provimons  and  the  cask  of  rum,  that  the 
steward  may  draw  off  the  day's  portion ;  while  at  any  minute  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  who  has  charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  vessel, 
may  require  the  hands  to  clap  on  at  the  principal  ropes.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  details  that  go  to  make  up  what  has  to  be  done  on 
board  every  ship  at  ordinary  seasons;  and  they  are  apt  to  be  very 
fre()uent1y  augmented  by  special  duties,  and  accidents  from  stress 
of  weather.  Ac.  At  eleven  o'clock,  so  longingly  anticipated  by  the 
majority  of  the  ofticers,  who  then  take  their  inorniug  dram  of  rum, 
callotl  a  **  aix-bellor,"  there  is  a  parade  of  the  defaulters,  who,  being 
ranged  in  line  upon  a  seam  of  the  i|uarter-deck,  are  said  to  be 
'*  planked,"  or  made  to  toe-pitch,  for  a  legion  of  small  transgres- 
sions against  good  order  and  discipline.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
foretop-man  who  changed  his  sleeping  berth,  and  who  cunld  not, 
or  would  not,  be  found  when  bis  watch  was  called  at  midiiiglit. 
Another,  a  stout-looking  fellow,  has  taken  his  own  share  of  provisions 
and  that  of  one  of  his  messmates  I  One  of  the  officers'  cooks  is 
charged  with  spoiling  the  soup  by  capsizing  the  pepper-bux  into  it,  an 
alleged  accident,  whirb  happens  so  frequently,  however,  that  his 
masters  mean  to  have  their  revenge  this  time.  These  are  samples 
of  the  charges  of  omission  or  commisaion  which  are  duly  registered 
against  eac*h  in  the  Defaulters'  Book,  and  thus  tlieir  naval  history 
stands  recorded  in  this  Book  of  Bemembrauce. 

Various  punishments  are  meted  out  to  the  offenders  ;  that  most 
keenly  felt  perhaps  being  a  stoppage  of  grog. 

Towards  the  evening,  which,  in  tropical  climes,  is  tlie  moat  enjoy- 
able portion  of  the  day,  these  duties  are  given  up ;  tbe  air  grows 
cooler,  end  it  is  eousidtred  proper  to  change  the  light  dress  worn 
during  the  day  for  serge  or  Itanucl,  and  the  men  assemble  to  smoke 
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or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  time.  Should  yoa  form  one  of  the 
complement  of  a  large  ship  (on  this  station  it  would  be  the  .flag- 
ship), the  subordinate  officers  not  actively  enf^ged  on  duty, 
who  are  enjoying  the  weed  and  going  over  oft-told  tales,  also 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  strains 
of  a  band,  which,  after  having  practised  in  some  odd  comer  daring 
the  forenoon  a  series  of  jerky,  inharmonioas  sounds,  now  does  itB 
best  to  enliven  the  interval  during  which  the  captain  and  superior 
officers  take  their  dinner.  A  stranger  might  be  inclined  to 
attach  so  much  importance  to  this  privilege  as  to  imagine  that, 
in  consequence,  everyone  would  endeavour  to  secure  appointments 
to  the  larger  ships ;  but  'tis  not  always  so.  We  have  frequently 
met  those  who  prefer  the  smaller  vessels,  mainly  because  in  these 
commands  there  is  not  so  rigid  a  system  of  discipline,  while  there 
seems  to  be  a  greater  familiarity  between  the  various  ranks. 

The  captain  dines  alone,  but  both  he  and  the  ward-room  officers 
-occasionally  have  what  are  called  mess-nights,  when  they  invite 
perhaps  a  brace  of  youngsters  from  the  gun-room,  as  also  members 
from  the  engineers'  mess,  or  possibly  the  warrant  officers',  none  of 
whom,  it  is  pretty  shrewdly  guessed,  will  say  nay  to  a  better  feed 
than  they  will  get  at  their  own  table.  Personally  we  can  vouch  to 
having  gone,  on  the  strength  of  such  a  meal,  a  length  of  time  we  will 
characterize  as  indefinite,  and  not  ask  readers  to  believe.  The 
invite  comes  by  way  of  the  mess- steward,  who  indicates  the  dress 
to  be  worn  ;  and  the  fortunate  guests  present  themselves  what  time 
dinner  is  announced  by  bugle,  and,  after  a  little  formal  reception, 
which  they  are  glad  to  get  through,  take  their  seats,  and  (if  at  the 
captain's  table)  the  soup  is  uncovered  just  at  the  precise  moment 
ithat  the  band,  receiving  a  hint  from  the  steward,  strikes  up,  "  0, 
the  roast  beef  of  Old  England." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ancestors,  which  are  bs  it  ivere  so  many  key-notes  to  a  refrain — 
now  blithe  and  gay,  now  sad  indeed — which  marks  the  **  strant^e, 
eventful  hitttory "  of  tbe  Stuart  race.  In  our  mind's  eye  ve 
are  preitenl,  in  1608,  at  the  prDclumation  of  James  I.;  we  trace, 
step  hy  »tep,  the  many  Puritanical  diRicultioa  which  beset 
his  reign,  till  in.  that  of  bin  Hon  Cbarles  I.,  they  culminate  at 
"Whitehall  in  that  unhappy  monarch's  execution.  You  acorn,  while 
glancing  over  those  letters  of  theirs,  to  realitte  their  anxions, 
troubled  Itveii,  so  vividly  do  they  paiitt  successive  pictures  of  their 
troublous  times. 

Then,  past^ing  over  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  with  a 
ailent  shudder,  as  every  good  Stuart  sbould  (for  we  are  by  Ihia 
time  sufficiently  identified  v-ith  that  royal  house],  we  pass  on  to 
the  coronation  of  Charles  II..  in  whoiio  reign  the  avenging  angels 
of  plague  and  fire  seeinBd  to  descend  on  the  corruptions  of  court 
and  capital ;  till,  through  a  long  line  of  royal  aucoeesions,  we 
come  down,  a«  I  have  said,  to  him  who — familiarly  known  o\-er  the 
border  as  Prince  Charlie — took  active  steps  to  win  back  by  force 
of  anas  the  family  honours. 

These  relics  are  mo-'.t  varied,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
wonderfully  well  preserved ;  so  much  so,  that  there  !»  a  sad  plea- 
sure in  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  one  is  of  Ibis  19th  eentnry, 
actually  within  a  few  3'ards  of  matter-of-fact,  latter-day  Regent 
8treeti  yet  looking  at  tbe  same  time  ou  the  ponderous  chair  in 
which,  in  that  kingly  majesty  to  which  hia  personal  appearance 
did  such  justice,  Charles  I.  was  seated  at  that  great  trial — the  last 
scene  but  one  of  the  terrible  drama  so  soon  to  be  brought  to  a 
tragic  close. 

The  lives  of  the  Stuarts,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  may 
literally  be  traced  here  in  royal  relics.  The  carved  cradle  from 
"  Linlitbgow  Palace,"  in  wliicb  tlte  infant  Mary,  afterwards  Queen 
of  Scots,  enjoyed  that  rest  which  the  fates  In  afti^r  life  denied  her, 
is  here  to  be  seen  ;  while  not  far  from  it  are  the  lace-betiigbt  baby 
habiliments  of  Charles  11.,  underclothing  hardly  capacious  enough 
for  a  large  doll,  and  the  tiny,  innocent-looking  pair  of  pink  ailk 
shoes  which  at  one  time  encased  those  same  feet  which  after- 
wards. *'  booted  and  spurred,"  urged  his  charger  onwards  at 
tbe  battle  of  Worcester.  When  visiting  at  Lojig  Marston  disguised 
as  a  serving  man,  be  was  relegated  to  the  kitchen,  there  to  be 
inducted  by  the  cook  into  the  mysteries  of  tbe  meat-jack,  the 
revolutions  of  which  were  his  especial  care.  This  peculiarly  inte- 
resting utensil  is  now  to  be  seen  In  this  varied  collection,  yet 
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"servation.  This  is  one  of  Her  Majestj-'B  contributions  to  the 
exhibition.  Of  chairs  there  are  several,  quaintly  carved,  and  of 
curious  coaalrucLiou,  notably  one,  to  which  I  have  akeady  made 
reference,  and  another  from  Soone  ptLluve.    Tlie  back  of  this  i» 
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represented  by  hugo  lions  sup- 
porting the  Scottish  crown,  a 
<hAir  far  more  interesting  to 
look  upon  than  comfortable  to 
itit  lu. 

Charles  l.'a  Bible,  printed  bv 
Bobert  Barker,  London,  1633, 
is  well  preserved,  and  most 
elaborately  embossed  with  the 
Royal  Arms,  J:c.,  &c.,  on  a  field 
of  criinaon,  with  gold  and  ailver 


thread.  The  interest 
is  sustained  at  this 
[Mint,  too,  by  the 
Prayer  -Book  which 
-  IN  :tr  it,  the  actual  one  which  that  monarch 
used  on  the  esoitfolcl. 

ThuB,  from  Chundi  and  State,  to  luve  and 
war,  one  finds  oneself  in  a  »ort  of  historical 
vortex,  for  the  next  memento  which  attracts 
one's  attention  is  that  of  thn  shoes  of  the 
horse  on  which  the  unfortunate  Mary  rode 
from  Chartley  Manor,  these  being  so  deftly 
designed    as    to    conceal    the   footprints  they 

CUAJUJIC'M  •tDMJC.  2.   MAHT  qVKKX  Or  NCUTO'   CAKVKtl  otKRH   nUllMU 

auat  AT  ftcoKB  PAUCB.       4.  pniNcs  nrrERT'H  a\r>Di.R  cskd  at  haskbt. 
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made  ;  and  again,  like  n  ray  nf  sun»hin{)  on  a  ^rey  day,  wo  come 
flcroBB  a  t;old  riug,  at  the  sight  of  wliich  oiio'b  sympathy  at  once 
wella  np.  It  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  on  it  the 
worda  *'  Ever  yours  "  are  engraved ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
betrothal  ring  betweuu  herself  and  Daraley. 

There  are  several  saddles,  some  maguilicently  embroidered  ;  one 
of  thorn,  used  by  Charles  1.  at  Naseby,  being  i\\Q  facile  pnncepa  as 
far  as  effectiveness  goes.  Prince  Rupert's  is  a  good  second,  while 
the  Young  Pretender's,  Iielouging  to  an  age  of  more  sober  colours, 
IS  nevertheless  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest.  His  sword,  too, 
a  btiskel-hiited,  broad,  two-edged  blade,  is  of  most  formidable 
appearance,  the  scabbard  being  of  tooled  leatheif,  elaborately 
mounted  with  steel. 

This  is  a  pausing   glance    at    the  relics   of  dead   and    gone 

celebrities ;   their  spurs,  the  trusty  blades   whieU  served   them 

so  well  in  war,  tlieir  love  tokens,  each  and  all  have  an  allotted 

apace,    even    to   the   silver-mounted    hunting   horn    used    by   the 

chief   huntsman    in    Charles    X.'n    retinue,   in    the   happy    times 

when  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  were  not  marred  by  sorrows  of 

State.    That  which  has  been  said  of  the  Ivory  huuting-horn  of 

Charlemagne,  now  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Aii-la-Chapelle, 

may  be  appropriately  said  of  this. 

Scnnd  not  tba  horn!    Bethink  tbev  of  tboday 

Wben  to  the  cb&ae  an  Eiuporor  !cd  tbo  wax  ; 

In  nil  th*  priiir.  of  ratmhood'n  nobk'iit  priniOi 

UrjiAiurd  by  nonoit,  And  ButirrfJ  by  time. 

Pauhc  I  tlie  fr«e  wfndi  that  joyous  bUit  hnrc  borne. 

Dend  i*  tba  hunter!  ailont  be  tbe  horn. 

The  large  collection  of  pictures,  together  with  manuscripts  and 

ftatographs,  although  one  may  only  venture  to  refer  to  them  here, 

help  most  realistically  to  throw  the  light  of  other  days  into  remote 

comera,  and  to  fill  the  ptaee  with   memories  which  breathe  again, 

and  breathing,  seem  collectively  to  aay — 

Bappj,  I«wl7  clom, 
Unauf  lies  the  bMd  thftt  w*ui  »  crown. 
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appearing  (as  teatified  by  tho  maBtor  of  the  Rfd  Rose),  wouW  have 
known  what  coarse  she  was  on,  and  would  have  taken  measureB  to 
keep  clear  ;  but,  put  the  case  that  the  steamer  had  also  heard  the 
course  indicated  bj  the  Killnchan,  it  m  only  reasonable  to  suppoee 
that  there  would  have  been  no  accident,  with  the  exercise  of  any 
ordinary  amount  of  precaution. 

These  obserratiens  apply,  in  some  degree,  to  the  diBaetrouB 
collision  between  i\\e  lj/ir(jo-Baif  AoXMn^/^nhiT^  ax^A  the  fine  steamer 
Qieneoe,  of  the  well  known  and  capitally  conducted  '*  Gleu  "  line. 
Here  it  was  that  the  8ailing-ehip  remained  afloat  with  her  bows 
shorn  away,  whilst  the  Okitcoi-  went  down  witli  all  on  board  of  her, 
fifty-two  men  and  officers  and  the  pilot.  There  wan  no  third 
party  tfl  witness  this  collision,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  fi'om 
the  fact  that  the  bows  of  the  sailing-ship  were  shorn  away  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  steamer  struck  the  tough  saUing-sbip,  stove 
in  her  own  bows,  and,  the  injury  extending  abalt  the  collision 
bulk-head,  filled  and  went  down. 

Now  had  these  four  mifortunato  ships  been  fitted  with  the  Auto- 
matic Helm  Indicator  in  general  use  in  the  Iloyal  Navy,  all  might 
have  gone  well.  T\\\b  appliance  indicates,  by  day  by  colours, 
and  at  night  by  ligbtu,  the  position  of  the  vesisel's  helm  automati- 
cally. The  opinion  of  experts  in  this  matter  as  communicated 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  as  follows  : — "  That  it  is  the  moat  efficient 
and  practical  invention  ever  brought  before  the  public  for  the 
prevention  of  collisions  at  sea.  Simple  in  its  working,  and  not 
easily  liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  aud  that  it  can  be  placed  at  the 
fore-stay  or  any  other  convenient  place  " — the  mast-head  if  required. 
And  they  conclude:  'Tlie  lueeting  cannot  but  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  serious  consideration  of  the  invention  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  general  adoption  by  British  shipping." 

A  feeling  akin  to  dismay  takes  posaeHsiou  of  us  when  we 
reflect  that  perhaps  for  want  of  two  well-kiiowu  and  thoroughly 
recognised  nautii^al  appliances,  vi/...  Automatic  Fog-signals,  and 
a  Helm  Indicator,  such  dire  accidents,  \om  of  valuable  lives, 
destruction  of  ships  and  of  property,  might  have  been  incurred. 

Truly  old  traditions  die  hard. 

U.  BaaKELEV,  Captain  li.N. 
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jtltkr^  ]f  ruMtm. 


We  Bubmit  to  our  readers  jnonthly  a  few  problems  on  service 
subjects  for  solution.  These  will  be  kept  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  possess  ordinary  professional  attainments ;  scientific  officers 
are  therefore  warned  off.  Solutions  of  these  problems,  with  all 
necessary  diagrams,  will  be  published  in  our  issue  next  following 
their  first  appearance. 

Two  prizes  will  be  given  twice  a  year  to  sucoeBsfoI  solvers,  via. : 
a  first  prize  of  £3,  and  a  second  of  £2.  A  certain  number  of  marka 
will  be  allotted  to  each  problem,  and  the  solvers  making  the 
greatest  aggregate  scores  will  be  considered  the  prize-winners.  The 
marks  will  be  awarded  by  the  Problem  Editor,  against  whose  final 
decision  there  will  be  no  appeal. 

Solvers  may  use  a  short  nom  de  jilume,  but  must  (in  confidence) 
send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Problem  Editor. 

Solutions  of  these  problems  should  reach  the  office  of  this 
Magazine  not  later  than  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Suggestions  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  this  scheme, 
subject  to  the  condition  of  the  problems  not  being  made  too 
scientific,  will  be  gladly  received  and  considered. 

All  communications  on  this  subject  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Problem  EnnoR, 

Illustrated  Naval  and  Military  Magazine, 

13,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

N.B. — The  current  series  will  conclude  in  April,  and  the  prizes 
be  awarded  in  May. 


No.  XVI. 

The  crest-line  plan  of  an  irregular  pentagonal  redoubt  is  required. 
It  must  fulfil  the  foUowinj;  conditions  : — 
1.  The  capital  is  to  point  to  the  north. 
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2.  The  principal  faces  are  to  he  so  traced  as  to  fire  over  an  arc  of 
60^  leftting  no  undefended  sector  at  the  capital. 

S.  The  interior  space  included  by  the  crest-line  is  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  1,725  square  yards. 


No.  xvir. 

A  breast-work  is  to  be  constructed  in  5?  hours,  which  is  to  bo 
proof  against  Field  Artillory.  A  profilo  is  required  of  the  work 
with  all  rlimeufiionfl  figured.  The  conditiouB  admit  of  earth  heuig 
nbtained  from  excavations  in  front  and  rear  of  the  parapet. 


Solution  op  Pboblbm  X.IV. 

The  cipher  agrnod  on  with  the  spy  was  one  or  other  of  the 
morning  prayers,  so  that  a  book  of  reference  would  be  unnecessary 
in  interpreting  the  message. 

The  word  "  Apostles  "  evidently  pointed  to  the  Apostlett  creed 
having  been  chosen  on  this  occasion,  and  from  the  first  twenty 
words  therein  the  following  message  can  be  easily  deciphered. 
Number  of  word  in  numerator  of  letter  in  that  word  in  denomina- 
tor of  fraction : — 

"  13th  January,  1889. 
**  A  general  advance  on  Cbatoas,  on  moniing  of  fifteenth, 
ordered  confidentially  to-day." 


"Hie  solution  of  XV.  is  to  found  in  all  works  treating  of  recon- 
noitring duties.  It  baa  been  admirably  worked  out  both  by  report 
and  sketches  by  the  undermentioned. 


Answers  to  Problbus  XTS*.  avd  XY. 


NUK. 


p.  Long 


BcORKS. 

Poaaibltt  Scon,  fiO  «uh 
XIV.  XV. 

—  50 
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At  the  Globe  the  perfonuancee  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer** 
have  been  followed  by  "The  School  for  Scandal."  Miss  Rate 
Vaughaa  gives  a  fair  rendering  of  Lady  Teazle,  and,  of  course, 
has  arranged  the  minuet,  which  now  fomiH  a  ntgutor  part  of  the 
play,  with  special  skill,  Mnd  danofis  in  it  with  spocial  graoe,, 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough  givcH  protninenct;  to  the  smalt  part  of  Mo»64, ' 
Mr.  Jomca  Fernandez  is  somewhat  out  of  hiB  element  in  Bir 
Peter  ToazlQ,  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  calls  for  no  special  comment. 

At  the  Hatuajwet  Mr.  Tree  has  transferred  "  The  Merry  WivM 
of  Windsor  "  to  the  evening  hill,  with  siome  necessary  changed  in  the 
cast,  which  are  none  of  them  improvements.  Mr  Lionel  Brough 
is  specially  missed  as  tht  Hust  of  the  Garter,  who  finds  a  very 

rr  reprpsentative  in  Mr.  Blythe,  and  Miss  Henrietta  Liodley  is 
,  no  means  suited  as  Mrs.  Ford.  Miss  Rose  Leelercq.  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  an  excellent  rendering  of  Mrs.  Page,  inakea  the 
most  of  ever>'  point  in  a  not  very  telling  part,  and  lets  one  seftj 
how  well  she  deserves  the  epithet  of  "merry."  Notwithstanding] 
the  undoubted  cleverness  of  Mr.  Tree's  Falstaff,  the  represen- 
tation is  not  one  that  grows  on  one ;  Itoth  nnctuou-tUPSH  and 
humour  are  lacking.  Mr.  Tree  is  occasionally  too  melodramatic, 
and  never  really  "  hearty  *' ;  in  short,  one  feels  that  one  is  looking 
at  an  exceedingly  clever  tour'fle-j'orce,  bat  not  much  more. 

The  piece  has  the  reputation  of  not  being  a  good  acting-pla^, 
and  we  must  say  that  tho  present  representation  bears  out  this 
tradition,  for  tlie  characters  taken  by  Mr.  Kemble,  Mr.  Itighton, 
Mr.  Brookfiold.  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Miss  Lcclercq,  could  hardly  be  in 
better  hands,  while  Mr.  Allan,  Mr.  Pcrcival  Clarke,  Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Fuller  Mellish,  and  Mrs.  Tree,  follow  very  hard  upon  thero, 
and  yet  there  is  something  disjointed  and  unsatisfactory  in  thO' 
])erfurmance,  and  one  feels  tht:  lack  of  a  centra!  interest.  Amonff 
the  opirortunities  which  are  missed  are  those  which  Mrs.  Edmund 
I'helpB  loses  as  Mrs.  Quickly,  a  oliaracter  which,  in  c«m[>eteDt 
hands,  might  greatly  help  on  several  of  the  scenes.  There  is  soRid 
prettily  got  up  scenery,  notably  the  last  act  in  "Windsor  Forest,  and  a 
beautifully  painted  tableau  curtain  of  Windsor  Castle  and  the  river; 
but  the  mounting  is  not  such  as  to  attract  play-goers  by  itself,  and 
we  scarcely  think  Mr.  Tree  will  score  this  as  one  of  his  successes. 

Tho  Oltmpic  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Valentine  Smith  for  a 
season  of  English  opera,  with  M.  Isidore  de  Solla  as  conductor, 
and  Miss  Clara  Perry  and  Miss  Emily  Parkinson  as  prima  tioHuat. 
"  Tho  Bohemian  Girl,"  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  and  "  The  Trovatore."  have 
been  produced,  and  the  short  season  has  already  come  to  on  end. 

The  Princess's  has  become  as  entirely  the  established  home  of 
melodrama  as  the  Adelphi  itself,  and  the  new  play  by  Mr.  ilail 
Caine  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  is  quite  on  the  old  lines.  We  must 
own  to  some  ifurprise   that   Mr.  Uarrett  and  Miss  Eastlake  are 
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not  tired  of  reprDsenting  exaotlj  the  same  characters  ia  the  same 
situatiouB  and  in  the  same  way,  but  we  suppose  the  laws  of  demand 
and  Rupply  roquiro  the  rc^petttion,  and  certainly  the  applause  of  the 
audience  bears  out  this  view. 

Mr.  Barrett  and  Mi^s  Eastlako  are  alwa}^!),  both  of  them, 
wrongfully  suspected — ^that  is  tU  riffitenr — but  tliey  take  turns  in 
being  imprisoned  ;  tliis  time  it  is  Mr.  Barrett's  turn,  and  the 
title,  "  The  tiuud  Utd  Times,"  refers  principally  to  the  old  system 
at  the  convict  settlementB,  which  allows  the  oouvict  hero  to  he 
assijpied  as  servant  to  hia  own  wife  when  released,  .\nyone  who 
hail  had  the  advautage  of  sooing  Miss  Eastiako  a  dozen  times  or 
iBO  must  be  awiire  that  the  act  of  putting  nn  a  curly  white  wig  ia 
not  aafficieut  to  conceal  her  identity,  uud  it  ia  rather  a  strain  on 
one's  credulity  to  hnd  that  her  husband  is  supposed  to  see  her 
repeatedly  without  recognizing  her ;  but  we  must  swallow  a  few  of 
these  things  at  the  Princess's.  The  interest  uf  the  story  is  very 
fairly  kept  up,  and  is  greatly  helped  by  the  eicflllent  auting  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  as  the  villain,  and  Mr,  Pateman  as  Spot,  the 
native;  and  the  scenery  is  often  exceediugly  pretty,  especially  the 
second  scene  in  the  first  act,  with  the  outside  of  the  house,  and 
the  Oumberland  lake  and  mountain  view  behind  by  moonlight,  and 
the  panorama  wliich  illustrateB  the  pursuit  in  the  canoe  at  the 
end.  The  effects  of  light  in  this  last  are  most  skilfully  managed, 
ibnt  we  found  it  impossible  to  fancy  that  the  statiunary  boat  was 
'^moviug,  owing  to  the  faet  that,  although  the  baekground  moved, 
the  water  on  which  the  boat  rested  did  not.  This  might  have 
been  easily  managed,  and  would  have  addeil  greatly  to  the  effect. 

Mr.  (reorge  Barrett  has  a  part  exactly  suited  to  him  in  Cold- 
bath  Joe,  and  sjtecial  praise  must  be  awarded  to  Miss  Belniore  for 
her  capital  rendering  of  Riddy,  an  Irish  maid-servant.  Mr.  Austen 
Melford  was  a  good  villain  on  the  old  lines,  and  Miss  Webster 
made  the  most  of  her  opportunities  as  the  secondary  heroine ;  but 
one  of  the  cleverest  bits  of  acting  in  the  evening  was  that  of  Mr. 
W.  A.  Elliott  as  the  cockney  convict  '*The  Fiddler."  which  was 
aided  by  a  iirst-rate  get-up.  To  ladies  who  are  nervous  about 
fire-arms  we  can  scarcely  reL'oramend  the  piece,  as  there  is  seldom 
a  scene  in  which  a  gmi  or  a  revolver  is  not  at  any  rate  on  the 
scene ;  but  with  the  fre^uc^ntera  of  the  Princess's,  who  are  not 
apprehensive  on  this  poiut,  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  "  The  (rood 
Old  Times  "  will  be  another  of  Mr.  Barrett's  successes. 

The  Strand  has  pasHiid  mto  tlio  raanagomont  of  Mr.  W.  Duck, 
where  "The  Balloon,"  by  Messrs.  Darnlcy  and  Manville-Fenn  has 
been  produced  under  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham's  direction.  This  is  a 
farcical  comedy  of  tlie  "brink"  typo,  and  is  full  of  the  usual 
complications  and  miaunderstandings.  The  cast  includes  Mr. 
Alfred  Maltby,  Mr.  Forbes  Dawson,  Mr.  George  Ciddeus,  and  Miss 
Kose  Saker. 

Piece*  already  noliced  nitd  gtUl  Tunnljig. 

AoELPHr.— "  The  Silver  Falls,"  melodrama,  Mr.  W.  Terriss,  Mr. 
Cartright,  Mr.  lieveridge,  Mr.  Shine.  Mr.  Abingdon,  Miss  Millward, 
Miss  U.  Kethersole,  Miss  Clara  Jecks,  &c. ;  and  a  farce. 
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AvEHTB. — ■•  Nadjo*."  comic  opera,  Mr.  E.  Ward,  Mr.  J.  Tapley, 
Sir.  Arthur  Koberts,  Mr.  Alec  Marsh.  Mdlle.  Vauooi,  Miss  Aunie 
Halfonl,  Miss  Sallie  Turner,  9ic. ;  and  "QiiitH." 

CoMBDT. — "  Uncles  and  Annts,"  farcical  comedv,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Penley.  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  DraycoU,  Mr.  W.  Hawtrey  Miaa  C. 
Graliamt!,  Miss  Vane  Featheraton,  &c. :  and  "Fennel." 

Cot^RT. — "Mamma."  farcical  comedy,  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  Mr. 
Eric  Luwis,  Mr.  It.  Cathcart,  Mr.  Oharleti  Groves,  Mrs.  Jolui 
W^ood,  MiBS  Aunie  f  juf^lies,  Miss  Filippi,  <kc. ;  and  "  Cox  and  Box." 

CamiRioK.— *'  Still  Waters  Run  Deep."  comedy,  Mr.  C.  Wynd- 
baiu.  Mr.  11.  Standing,  Mr.  lilakeley,  Mrs.  iJemard  Haere,  Misa 
Mary  Moore,  &c. ;  and  "  A  Pretty  Piece  of  Business."  ' 

DauRY  Lahb. — "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  pantomime,  Mr.  H. 
NicliullH.  Sir.  II.  Campbell.  Mr.  C.  Lauri.  Mr.  U.  Payne.  Misa 
Florence  Dynart,  Miss  Harriet  Vernon,  Ac. 

(taikty. — "  Faust  up  to  Date,"  burlesque,  Mr.  £.  J.  Lounen, 
Mr.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  G.  Stone,  Miss  Florence  St.  .Tolui,  Miaa 
Violet  Cameron,  Ac;  and  "First  Mat«.'" 

Ghbu&n  Heed's. — "  The  Bo'sun's  Mato,"  musical  comedy,  Mr. 
Alfred  lived,  Mr.  E.  Laria,  Mr.  W.  Browne,  Miss  Fanny  Holland, 
Miss  K.  Tully  :  and  *'  A  Day's  Sport,"  Mr.  Corney  Grain. 

Lyceum, — "  Macbeth,"  tragedy,  Mr.  H.  Irving,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Wenman,  Mie^s  Ellen  Terry,  Miaa  MaiTiott,  Miss  Keuman, 
Miss  Deeborough,  Ac. 

Ltbic. — "  Dorothy,"  comic  opera,  Mr.  B.  Davics,  Mr.  Fumeaux 
Conk,  Mr.  A.  Williams,  Mr.  Ilayden  Coflin,  Miss  A.  Augiirde,  Miss  E. 
Chapuy,  Miss  Harriet  Uoveney.&c;  and"  WarrantwlBurtjlar  Proof." 

Oi*BRA  CoMigoK. — "Tares,"  drama,  Mr.  Forbee-Robertson,  Mr. 
Laurence  Cautley.  Mr.  Beaumont.  Ifr.  Hendrio,  Miss  Kate  Rorke, 
Miss  Gertrude  Kingston.  Miss  M.  Cullette,  Ac. ;  and  "  A  Regular 
Fix,"  Mr.  Chaa.  Collette,  Ac. 

ParacR  OF  Walbs's. — "  Paul  Jones,"  comic  opera,  Mr.  H.  Monk- 
house.  Mr.  Frank  Wyatt,  Mr.  H.  .\.shley,  Mr.  Templer  Saxe,  Miaa 
Agnes  Hunliiii^dun.  Miss  Phyllis  Brouj^hton,  Miss  Wadinan,  &o. ; 
and  "  John  Smith." 

KoYALTY. — French  plays,  under  the  management  of  M.  M.  L. 
Mayer. 

Savoy.—"  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  Mr.  G.  Groaamith, 
Mr.  K.  Temple.  Mr.  W.  H.  Denny,  Mr.  Courticu  Pounds.  Miss 
G.  L'lmar,  Miss  Jessie  Bond,  Miss  K  Brandram,  ^c;  and  "Mrs. 
Jarramie's  Genie," 

Tebiiy'b. — "Sweet  Lavonder,"  comedy,   Mr.  li.  Terry,  Mr.   A. 
Bishop.    Mr.  Brandon   Thomas,  Mr.  F.  Kerr,  Mr.  Reevea  Smith, 
Mr.  Saint  Matthews,  Mr.  Prince  Miller,  Miss  Victor,  Miss  Carlotta^ 
Addison,  Miss  Maude  Millett,  Misn  Blanche  Morluck,  Ac. 

Toolk's.—*'  The  Don,"  fan-ical  comedy,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  Mr.  J, 
Billington,  Mr.  Lytton  Grey,  Mr.  Shelton,  Miss  Kat«  PhillipB, 
Ac, ;  and  "  Deaf  as  a  Post." 

VAimeviLLE.— "  That  Doctor  Cupid,"  Mr.  T.  Thorne,  Mr.  C. 
Maude,  Mr.  Fred  Thornw,  Mr.  F.  Gillmote,  Miss  Winnifred  Emery, 
MisB  F.  Kobertson,  MtsR  Dolores  Drummond,  Ac. 
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8TTMMART   OF   ARTICLES. 

The  Miutaht  Maqazike  {Voyenni  Sbornifi).  (St.  Petersburg.) 
February,  1889. 
The  Origin  of  Standing  Armies,  and  tlie  Coodition  of  the  Art  of 
War  ill  tlie  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  Fetor  the  Grreat,  by  General 
Piizyrevski^Sore  Backw  in  Cavalry  Horses — Infantry  Intrenchinfr 
Tools— On  the  Lubrication  of  Fire-arms — Abyssinia,  I. :  A  Phy- 
sical and  Historical  Sltotch. 


The  Ekoihebb  JoruNAi..     (St.  Petersburg.)     December,  1888. 

Investigation  into  the  Newest  Kesoiircefl  for  the  Attack  and 
defence  of  Land  Fortresses  (with  sktitcb^ — The  Coustructiou  of 
the  Principal  Timtiel  on  the  Suruui  Line  (Caucasus)  (with  t>ketch). 


Rktista   Arhatei.     (Bucharest.)     Edward  Wei^and.     December, 
1888,  and  January,  1889. 
Voyage  of  the   Trauiiiig-ship  Mirc-a — The   Uuaaian  Troops  in 
tlie  Field — On  the  RevoIuLion  in  Infantry  Tactics. 


Retub  du  Cerolb  MtLrrAinE^AEMERS  db  Terre  et  de  Meb. 
(Parie  :  S7,  Rue  Bellechasse.)  Jannary  and  February.  1889. 
The  Regulations  for  Infantry  ManiTJuvrea — Naval  .\reliitRctiire 
— Russian  ^rnna'uvrea  witli  Ball  Cartridge — Tho  Mihtary  Appli- 
cation of  Instantaneous  Photography — Mitrailltusefl  and  ^uick- 
Firing  Guns — A  Military  Reconnalssancf!  of  Vauban,  doncribwi  by 
Himself — The  Dardanelles— The  French  Railway  Troops — The 
Austrian  Danubian  Flotilla — The  Lancer  Question. 


Joubnju.    des   Sciences    MtLtTAUtEs,   Rkvuk   Militaire  Fhancaise. 

(Paris :  L-  Baudoin  et  Cie.,  30,  Rue  et  Passage  Daiiphine.) 

January,  1889. 
Commissariat  Tactics  in  the  Field,  by  General  Lewal — ^Saint-Cyr 
and  Kaumiir — The  Action  of  Cavalry  sj^inst  Infantry  [coudiukd) — 
The  Delimitation  of  the  L'hiuese  Iroutiers  {i-tmttnmil) — Notes  on 
tho  Reorganization  of  the  Army  [amtinned) — Tho  Organization 
and  Command  of  Troops  {conthiwd) — ^The  Artillery  Horse  (fon- 
HnvLtd) — Patrols  in  Germany. 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE  MAGAZINES. 


fiETQB  DB  Cat&lb&ie.  (Paris :  Librairie  MUitaire ;  Berger,  LeTtault 
et  Cie.,  6,  Rue  dftB  Beaax  Arts.)  January,  1889. 
General  Bruyfere  (1772-1818)  (with  a  portrait)— The  Ca\-alry 
and  Three  Years'  Service  Iconclwied) — Notes  on  Service  in  the 
Field  (from  the  Gennan)  (eontinnrd) — French  Horsemanship 
(eotubtded). 

JoDBHAL  DB  Ul  Marinb.  he  Yacht.  (Paris :  50,  Rae  Saint  Lazaxe.) 
January  19th  and  26th,  February  2nd  and  9th,  1889. 
Studiee  on  Vessels  of  War — The  French  Navj- — The  U.S.  Nary 
— The  Solomiac  Torpedo  Netting. 

Bb^-ite  MniTAiuE  DB  l'Etrakqlr.  (Farin  :  L.  Baudoin  et  Cie.,  30, 
Rue  et  Passage  Dauphine.)  Ifith  and  30th  January,  1889. 
The  Japanese  Corps  d'Officiera:  Tlieir  Material  and  Moral 
Position — The  Italian  Estimates— The  Com|>OHition  and  War 
Effectives  of  the  Anstro-IInnRarian  Army — Civil  Emjiloj-ment  of 
Non- Commissioned  OfficotB  in  Italy — The  Organization  of  the 
Portuguese  Reaervea.         


Jahebuecher  fces 
n.  Wilhelini.) 


DIE  Dectbcbb  Arurr 
February,  1889. 


CND  Mauxe.     (Berlin: 


i\.  MuiHiiiui.i     reuruary,  iooB. 
Tlie  Khine  Campaifin  of  1798 — The  Manoeuvres  of  Large  Bodies 
of  Cavalry— The  Training  of  Field  Artillery— The  Value  of  Indirect 
Fire^The  Unification  of  the  Swiss  Array— Coast  Defence. 


MiTTHBiLUKaBN  AtFB  DKM  Gkuietr  dkr  Sbewbbbnb.     (Pola  I  Druck 
nnd  Commissionsverlag  von    Carl    Gerold's  Sohn  in  Wien.) 
No.  XII.     1888. 
Naval    Officers    of   Consuls— The    Gorman    Kaval    Eatimatea 

1889-90— The  Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea— The  Italian  Armourclad 

lie    Vmhetio — Submarine    Boats — Sehichan's  Torpedo-boats   with 

Triple  Expansion  Erigiues. 

MlTTHEILONOBN   URBER  GeoRNSTARNDB    DBS   ArTIUJUUB  ITSD   GxKIB- 

Wbbbks.     (Wien  :  Druck  nnd  Commiasionsverlag  von  B.  von 

Waldheim.)  No.  I.  1889. 
8-mm.  Smatl  Arms  in  Austria :  Their  Development  and  Ballistic 
(Qualities — The  Monier  SyHti^m  of  Cement  and  Iron  Construytion — 
The  New  Ualitiu  Repeating  liiHe — CUaugus  in  the  Mmirwl  and 
Equipment  of  the  German  Field  Artillory^Krupp's  Trials  with 
New  Varieties  of  Powder. 


RiviRTA  Marittima.  (Roma :  Tipografia  del  Senato.)  January 
and  February,  1889. 
The  Port  of  Marseilles — Naval  Construction  in  1888— Ilontoria 
Steel  Guns— Torpedo  Tactics  in  Offensive  and  Defensive  Warfare 
^Naval  Warfare  in  the  Future— Explosive  Gases  in  Incandescent 
Lamps — Torpedo-boat  Defence  in  Spain. 
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BinsTA  ui  AuTiQUEitu  E  Gekio.  (Itoma :  Via  AstaUt,  15.) 
December,  1888,  and  January^  1889. 
December,  1888. — The  Application  of  Ballistic  Tables — The 
Italian  Field  Artillery  icondudrfi) — The  Itiilian  Coast  Artillery — 
The  Cartridfien  of  the  New  Itfilian  Repeating  Hi  He— Photography 
of  Artillery  I'rojet'tiles — The  Preparatory  Worke  in  the  Constructiuu 
of  the  MeuHe  Fortifications — The  Uee  of  (^uick-Firing  Guns — The 
Keorganization  of  the  Field  Artillery  in  Germany.  January,  1889. 
— ^Repeating  Firearms— The  Engineer  Arm — Triala  with  Quick- 
Firing^  Guns  at  Thun — ^The  Determination  of  Gas  Preflsurne  in  an 
8-mm.  liifle — The  French  Field  Artillery — Trials  at  Antwerp  with 
Electric  Light  Projectors. 


The  Untted  Sbrvicr.    A  Monthly  Review  of  Military  and  Naval 

Affairs.     (Philadelphia :  L.  U.  Hamersly  &  Co.)     February, 

1889. 

The  Physical  Training  of  the  Soldier — Farraznt  and  His  Services 

during   the   Rebellion — Battle  Tactics — The   Organization    of  the 

Loyal  Legion — The  Recruiting  Service  in  the  U.S.  Army. 


The  Public  SKnviru  Review.  (New  Jersey  :  Barnegat  Park.) 
December,  lrt88,  and  January,  1889. 
December,  1888. — Math-id  iot  Field  Artillery  for  the  U.S.  Army 
— Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  (U.S.)  Ordnance — 
Berdan's  Torpedo.  January,  1889. — Torpedo  Warfare— A  Moa- 
qaito  Flotilla. 

El    Ejkrcito    Espanol — Periodigo    Defensor   dk    los   Imteeesos 
MiLiTXREs.     (Madrid  :  LibertatI,  23.)    Daily.     January  15th 
to  February  15th,  1889, 
12th  JanutLry.^Tlie  Guanlia  Civil — Chinese   Notes — The  Ques- 
tion of  Non-Commissioned  Officers.     13th  .January. — The  Spauis^h 
Infantry.    24th  January. — Iteforml  in  Ru&sia — Officers  of  Reserve, 
lat  February. — Naval  Questiuus. 
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Admiral  Jarien  de  la  Graviere  was  received  at  the  Acadimie 
Fran^aise  on  the  24th  nit.,  as  successor  to  the  late  Baron  de  Viel- 
Castel.  The  gallant  and  popular  admiral  is  the  second  seaman 
who  has  received  the  much  coveted  honour  of  election  to  a  seat 
amongst  the  forty  "  Immortels."  In  1716,  Viee-Admiral  D'Estrees 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  eighth /aufeui7,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  nncle,  Cardinal  D'Estrees  On  taking  his  seat,  Admiral 
Jurien  de  la  Graviere  followed  the  time-honoured  custom  of  the 
Acadimie,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  eulogy  of  his  predecessor. 

M.  de  Mazade,  director  of  the  Acadimie  Fran^aise,  replied  in  an 
eloquent  oration,  which  fills  six  colunms  of  Le  Temp$ ;  but  we 
must  of  necessity  confine  our  notice  of  this  lengthy,  but  interesting, 
harangue  to  a  very  brief  precis  of  M.  de  Mazade's  sketch  of  the 
services  of  the  distinguished  seaman  and  brilliant  writer  whom  he 
was  addressing. 

The  future  Admiral  and  Academician  began  his  naval  career  as 
anaspirant  on  board  the  Aurore,  a  frigate.  This  was  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVIII.  Since  then  M.  de  la  Graviere  has  faithfully  served 
his  country  under  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe,  the  second  Republic, 
the  second  Empire,  and  now  under  the  third  Republic  ;  the  gallant 
old  sailor,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  is  still  on  the  active  list, 
and  ready  and  willing  to  go  anywhere  and  perform  any  duty 
redounding  to  his  country's  honour.  As  lieutenant  de  vaisseau  in 
charge  of  the  despatch-boat  Comite,  attached  to  the  French  squad- 
ron in  the  Levant ;  as  capitaine  de  fregate,  commanding  the 
Bayomiaiae,  and  cruising  for  nearly  four  years  in  the  Eastern  seas ; 
as  Admiral  Bruat's  chief-of- the- staff,  assisting  in  all  the  operations 
in  the  Black  Sea ;  as  rear-admiral  in  1859,  blockading  Venice ; 
again,  as  rear-admiral,  in  1862,  performing  a  half-military  and 
half -diploma  tic  role  (a  duty  which  frequently  falls  to  the  lot  of 
*val  oflBcers)  at  Vera  Cruz ;  next,  as  vice-admiral,  from  1868  to 

70,  commanding  the  Mediterranean  fieet ;   and  then,  on  his 
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return  to  Frauce  (ten  days  before  the  outbrotik  of  the  Franco- 
German  war),  as  naval  advlKer  to  the  Imperial  GoTernment :  aad, 
once  morn,  after  the  fall  of  the  Rmpiro,  as  comraaiidtir-in-chief  of 
the  Meditfirranoau  llt'et,— Admiral  Jiirien  de  la  Gravifere,  in  every 
graiie  ho  has  filled,  has  proved  himself  an  able  and  gallant  officer, 
a  thorough  seaman,  a  strict  disei^ilinarian,  and  a  Frenchman  trn© 
and  loyal  to  France,  whatever  form  her  Goveniinent  has  taken. 
M.  de  la  Graviere  is  aluo  a  man  of  gay  and  genial  disposition,  very 
popular  in  the  navy,  and  a  welcnme  guest  at  the  beat  Parisian 
salong. 

We  have  not  apace  to  enumerate  hia  various  worka — the  gallant 
Academician  has  written  on  naval  matters,  ancient  and  modern, 
for  nearly  fifty  yearn — and,  as  yet,  shows  no  sign  of  laying  down 
hia  pen.  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  his  work,  we  have  only  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  adjudged  worthy  of  a  scat  in 
the  most  illustrious,  the  most  exclusive,  and  the  most  independent 
cuteru-  in  the  repul'lic  of  letters.  His  last  two  works  (ia88)  are 
the  lives  of  his  old  friends  and  patruna.  Admiral  Xtousain  and 
Admiral  Baiidin,  and  they  give  no  indication  of  loss  of  brain  power. 

Oddly  enough,  when  M.  de  la  Graviere  was  about  thirty.  Admiral 
Lallemand,  his  old  and  revered  chief,  said  to  liim:  "And  so  you 
wish  to  write?  Now,  look  here,  to  write  an  article  you  must  have 
youth.  Have  I  not  always  told  you  that,  past  twenty-live,  one  is 
but  a  stupiil  old  creature  '?  ''  {"  passes  vingt-cinq  ans,  on  n'est  plua 
^^u'ujie  Weille  bete.") 

However  true  this  may  bo  as  a  general  rnle,  Admiral  Jurien  do 
la  Graviere  has  proved  himself  a  marked  exception  to  it. — T.  S.  G. 


The  HubjoinDd  extract  bIiowb  that  Aiuerican  opinion  values  our 
Dft'vy  at  alH)ut  the  same  rate  as  we  do  : — 

*'  Three  British  admirals  testify  that  England's  reputed  supre- 
macy on  the  ocean  now  rests  upon  tradition  and  not  upon  fighting 
power.  Franco  pOBsesaea  a  more  effective  navy.  Admii-al  Sir 
Thomas  Synionds  shows  from  official  Htatenients  that  of  '  really 
effective  modern  fightinj^  ships'  the  Britiah  have  only  seventeen, 
three  of  which  are  armed  with  obsolcto  muzzle-loading  guns, 
while  the  French  have  twenty-live,  and  eight  splendid  gunboats. 
The  comparison  as  to  inferior  \'eBselA  is  of  less  importance,  but  even 
in  these  the  Knglish  possess  no  advantage. 

*'  The  Britisli  battlo-Bhipa  '  are  armoured  on  only  a  part  of  the 
length  of  their  water  line,  while  in  the  French   the   armour  is 
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THE   ILLU8TBATXD   NAVAL  AVJ>  MILITAItT   UAOAZTK^    AI>TCltTT81ll. 


W.  H.  ALLEN  L  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

RECENT  WORKS  CHIEFLY  CONNECTED  WITH  SPORT  &  TRAVEL. 

SKETCHES    OF    A   YACHTING    CRUISE.    By  Major   E.   Gambike 

Pjlkav ,  Aiiihor  of  "  I,if«  of  R«vii«]l  Taylor."     1  vol     1>»mj  Kvo.,  Sf.  [Uiuitr«ttin>,  I0>.  Ud. 

Tb«  fialardav  Brmw  nm  :  "  Mnjor  Qanibker-i^uTT  not  »ii]y  dracribea  imiphiDdljr  vbat  h>  MM  wllii  bU  <Mt  ■ 
wud  wj*,  bnt  In  hia  Intmrd  tMuo  be  ■•«,  >»d  mftkoo  lu  •««, 

"The  llglit  tha.t  DovaridM  tin  M*  aiUnd, 
Tha  ooawention  sail  lh»  iKwt'i  dmun. 
The  MaiuAuffr  fliraididn  wijb:  "T)ir]>*ncll  ■knl'ihiw^oniiiiianf  Iny  llw  let.UirimtM  M*  auui;  of  UkHft  Of  CHftt 
>Tlurli>  vipe1t«iee,  (.nd  in  |«rtlL-ulw  wa  can  comnocid  the  oxqubitc  atrtal  *fl*«lii  of  tlie  Btii/ of  A||;1ms >ni of 
Etii&." 

TO   GIBRALTAR    AND    BACK   IN    AN    EIGHTEEN-TONNER, 

By   Ofm   or  tmk  Uiikw.     With  Chiirt  lllustralious  from   Sketch^   by    Baklow  Mdnuc,  Bad 
I^oto(;raplis.     Crown  Svo,,  fin. 

"  lliiii  1)»nk  In  line  fur  nil  jirhtuniHi  lo  naA," — I'lUify  F-i'r. 

"IIoliu,lioiini*<ir,  produced  kdnUrbtrnltjlsterwitiiff  book,  uid  one  that  kDloTanolrMlillBiBV'**^  ^o*'' 

with  ]>TT>Bt  Dnti  pli««un!."— <ir<i]Jiic. 

THE   NEW  CHUM  IN  THE  QUEENSLAND    BUSH,     By  Waltxb 

C.  S.  TvmmnT.     Oronn  Sto.,  Zs.  Gd. 
"Tbo»  whi)  oonault  'The  New  Chiun '  nil]  find  ■  attiaa  of  tvij  ^nphlc  |4otui«a  of  lite  in  dbat  «u1hOQpi«J 
ngloii."— Putlic  OpMuim. 

"The  Itook  Qontalni  aome  uniwuig  •turiee,  end  th«  authvr'e  «t|i«*ie]Mee  muI  ojilMa**  are  veil  irortkf  nt 
BUbUaetton."— rnnily  Fair. 

SOW   RBADT. 

FIFTY    YEARS    OF    A    SHOWMAN'S    LIFE}    or.    The    Life   and 

Traveli  of  Van  Uars.     By  HiMkKU'.     I  ml      Crown  Axo.,  with  Portrait   of  tbo   Author,  end 
otktT  niuetrntioim,  Te.  fid, 
"  NeM-ljr  «Tor;  |«4(v  coiitniiiii  ■  ^iOt\  •tory.     It  would  b«  a  puur  coIU(>lilIlFn^  10  m/  uf  ttaie  book  that  It  la  man 
intarvetlii^  thnn   mort  uotqU  ;  bul   it  !■  at  leaat  aa  tatomu&R  »>.  lat  na  t^,  n  nuUdoua  aatob»oci»f)ir."— 
SLaFanni'i  Oaiolf*. 

"Thp  Tn1uin<-  leemi  wlUi  unualntc  •ton•a."•-Bc^I. 

"  Hia  book  la  uone  the  leai  uniuinB  heimiue  it  lacks  UtDtan>  ntyle,  and  aometimaa  nukkiw  inordJDatc  <eiwa4« 
Oa  the  nader'a  cndnllty .    He  haa  a  Itvelr  aCorr  to  tell,  aU'J  t«tli  it  iu  hla  own  iny." —AiSaiuatni. 

NEW    AND    CHEAPER    XDITION. 

SHOOTING    AND    YACHTING    IN    THE    MEDITERRANEAN. 

With  eome  Praotival  Illuta  to  Yaobtamen.      B^  Uaptalu  A.  O.  Baoot  ("  DagalMtle").     Crown 
8vo.,  pap^rboarde,  la. 
'*Mi.  Bafat  hoB  writteD  a  capiUI  little  book,  which  irxerj  giULDoT  aiid  jwihtaman.  if  not  enry  eportaMas, 
dUKild  niMl.    Tliu  rv*<Jor,  e*en  U  be  hks  noTir  iMii  the  eua,  beeamea  an  enthaalaeUo  efttlor  bcfMe  he  baa  nad  a 
eouffa of  oh*|ilsn,  and  hr  ia  than  talum  in  the niDat  mtartaJnJng mannar  luiarlj  all  rmaA  the  Mi  lir«imnaii,'' 
Land  aall  ira'*r. 

"  Thr  auUior  o(  thin  bngbtlf  written  book,  beiiif  a  pracUaad  ■ixirtanuui,  la  atuihlad  to  prtaaol  tbe  madar  wlili 
n.  work,  uot  only  mteireetlag  from  a  jachtanuui  ■  point  ol  view,  but  reallj  Taluahle  *«  oonTariw  the  reetilt  of  dearl; 
bought  oijuinBacc." — M»ini<ty  Poal. 

ADVANCE  AUSTRALIA  I     By  the  Hon.  H.  Pinch- Hattom.     Crown  8vo., 

with  M&p  and  Plat«B,  7b,  Cd. 

"  It  contain*  n.  ^ns.t  Amml  at  aolid  bifonualian  oonvBjed  fa]  a  bright  and  Unlr  atjtla."— ScvI«hi«k. 

"ML>rita  waruLOomtucndallon."— JU-n^ing  Port. 

"  It  wQ-uld  be  iiDpccsLble  to  give  ajiy  uln^uole  Dotion  at  tliD  trtv^BtlUa  chano  of  tbu  TafaiabW  rnhw  "     Qleti. 

"The  outdome  of  uuiiauaily  wide  expcnecicc  mwnbined  with  a  aacMtl;  and  camtacatt^eumt  wtUob  ars  bfBo 
tnmuui  oummnu." — Viclartal  H'ail^t. 

"  la  bMdily  written,  and  fivea  a  olear  Tlait  of  a  ocQUimt  wUeli  hoa  a  xrcat  and  frnwiu^  inteivat  for  uk."— 
St.  Jatntt't  tiatitU. 

ORIENT  AND  OCCIDENT:  x  Journey  East  from  Lahore  to  Liverpool. 
By  Major-Oonoral  K.  C.  W.  Kkvklki  Mittoild.  Author  of  "To  Can bol  with  the  Cavalry 
Brigade."     With  niunoroaB  llltiatrationB  from  KkMphos  hy  thn  Aathor.     Crnwn  8to.,  &•   6d. 

"Tbu  SmlFmnn  layii:  "  BUjor'OvaunU  Hltlunl  wrilea  in  aa  aicroooblc  Ktj>l«,  wltli  ainplioltr  and  riatchiMtf 
anlmalluD.    Hl>  liCKik  witl  hr  ha.rt.il/  rjilnj*!*!  bjr  all  wIhi  rvail  Lt." 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  MILES  ON  A  BURMESE  TAT,  through 

Burmnh,   Slum,  and  tho  Kaetem  Shan  St«t«a.     By   an  ordlnar;    Briliith    Subaltern,   to   int. 
LientcnaDt  G.  J.  Yuukoiiusdjlkd,  Qumu'b  Own  Corpa  of  Guidsi.     With  III  nitrations.     Crown 

8 TO.,  o«. 

"  Tbta  ia  an  uniireMtilkiua.  r«a<1al<lis  atiA  wlllial  au  inauuott**  UlUe  Ixwk,  which  doea  not  |itufei  lo  aaj  Ulen«T 
IDOtit  wlialoier.  ,  .  .  Ac  Imur  uttli  thia  vuhiiueia  lliiir  wirll  aimnt." — ttrtisA  Arrav; 

"  Th«  tUnU  to  tivralli-n  iti  i^iKia  tcit-pu  Iu  the  Arpendui  nay  be  ot  real  *alne  to  aona  who  xaMJ  folkiw  Hr. 
Totmghiwbaud'a  eianiplu."— Uumtnu  Fuil, 
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served  in  the  Crimea  iu  1854-5,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
the  Alma,  Inkcrman,  and  Balaklava ;  also  at  the  sortie  from 
Sevastopol  on  the  2(jth  October.  In  the  following  month  be  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  James  Yorke  Scmrlett,  in  which 
capacity  he  tserved  till  May  1855.  Fur  tliese  services  ha  was 
awarded  a  brevet  majority,  a  medal  with  four  clatips,  tho  5th  ckss 
of  the  Medjidie  and  the  Turkish  war  medal. 
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GENERAL  SHERIDAN. 


equalled  only  by  Turonno  and  Napoleon  in  one  of  the  most  seacch- 
ing  trials  of  a  leader  in  war,  the  operatinR  against  divided  enemies 
sap^rior  in  force  should  they  once  unite.     Stonevall  Jackson  vas 
one  of  the  ablest  lieutenants  wlio  have  served  under  a  great  com- 
mandf^r;  it  in  doubtful,  indeed,  if  ho  is  not  entitled  to  the  ebiafJ 
merit  in  the  line  movements  which  defeated  McClellan  in  1862;' 
and  Chancellorsrillc,  that  marvelloua  triumph  of  the  South,  was  in 
the  main  due  to  his  insight  and  genius.    Grant  was  scarcely  a 
captain  of  the  first  order ;  but  he  had  two  of  the  beat  gifts  of  a 
real  general:  lie  was  not  inferior  to  William   III.  and  Ir'reileriek 
in  constancy,  in  Urmness,  in  unflinching  energy,  and  he  knew  how 
to  select  Hubordinates  and  to  give  free  scope  to  their  independent! 
faculties,  a  quality  often  wanting  in  directors  of  war.    We  do  nc 
undervalue  Sherman,  though  his  celebrated  march  has  bcun  extta- 
vaKuiitly  praised ;  but  Sheridan^  in  our  judgment,  was  the  mosti^ 
brilliant  among  the  eminent  sohliers  of  the  North,  and  was,  on 
whole,  its  most  distinguished  warrior.    He  never  commanded  larf 
armies,   indeed ;    and  there  ts  no  evidence  that   he  could  ha^ 
Uiroctod  gi-eat  operations  to  a  uuccessful  issue,  or  that,  like  Lee,  h»^ 
could  have  won  victories  repeatedly  against  enormoua  odds.    But 
he  had  many  of  the  parts  of  a  master  of  war :  he  possessed,  in  the 
very  highest  degi-ee,  the  secret  of  inspiring  troops  with  confidence ; 
he  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  as  a  leader  in  the  field;  his  stub< 
bornnuss,  bis  coup  d'cril,  his  insight,  his  readiness  in  the  shock  of 
battle  were  most  conspicuous ;  and,  more  than  any  chief  on  the 
eide  of  the  North,  he  had  one  of  Napoleon's  distinctive  gifts,  skill 
in  following  up  a  defeated  enemy.    But  for  the  admirable  stand  he 
made  at  Miirfreesboro,  the  campaign  of  IRGS-CS  in  the  West  woald, 
liave  had  a  very  different  resiilt.    The  defeat  of  Bragg  at  MissioDt 
BidgOT  which  opened  the  gates   of  the   South  to  Sherman,  waa 
mainly  due  to  a  bokl  i:-liarge  of  Sheridan,  and  would  have  beeni 
a  complete  rout  had  his  advice  been  followed ;  and  Sheridan  had! 
not  only  the  great  distinction  of  overthrowing,  in  successive  com- 
bats, the  previously  unconquered  horsemen  of  the  South,  but  was 
the  only  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  North  who  understood  the 
true  uses  of  cavalry.    Though  ho  was  in  supreme  command  on 
one  occasion  only,  liis  operations  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah* 
are  excellent  from  every  point  of  view ;  and,  in  one  instance  aij 
least,  he  turned  a  reverse  into  victory,  by  the  magical  spell  of  hiff^ 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  hia  men.    If,  too,  he  was  only  the 
chief  lieutenant  of  Grant  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war,  it  ia  no| 
too  much  to  eay  that  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  final  collapse  oJ 
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that  great  leader's  army  are  to  be  Urpiely  ascribed  to  Sheridan 
alone. 

Sheridan  wan  horn  in  16S1,  one  of  many  anns  of  an  Irish  peasant 
who  had  tilled  a  farm  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  The  name  more 
than  once  lias  been  linkerl  with  peninH ;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  future  warrior  was  a  kinsman  of  the  author 
of  the  St^hoitl  j\,r  Siantiul,  or  of  hi»  illustrious  descendant,  the 
present  Lord  Dufferin.  The  family  emigrated  in  1832,  and  foiuid 
a  home  by  the  banka  of  the  Ohio,  in  a  region  almost  a  wild  iu 
those  days  and  far  rtuooved  from  civilized  lands.  Thn  boy,  like 
many  other  eminent  men,  owed  much  to  the  care  of  a  devoted 
mother ;  but  though  he  gave  proof,  at  an  early  age,  of  readiness, 
iutelligcnce,  and  apt  rievernetis,  he  wax  not  distinguished  among 
the  pupils  uf  a  \'il[age  pedagogue  for  parts  or  learning.  He 
tells  us,  however,  that  he  always  had  an  intense  longing  ''to 
become  a  soldier";  and  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  nature 
indicated  the  career  that  led  to  greatness.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1853,  and  probably  none  of  his  teachers  or  fellows  ever 
thought  that  a  young  lad  without  promise  would  develop  into 
an  illiiBtriooe  warrior.  Sheridan  spent  some  years  on  the  frontier 
of  Texas,  engaged  yi  the  round  of  trivial  duties  which  belong  to 
an  ontlying  garrison,  and  he  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
distant  wastes  of  California  and  the  Pacific  sea-hoard.  The  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  young  oflic-er  was  to  lead  raiiliug  parties 
against  the  savage  tribes  which  still  infested  the  inland  forests, 
and  to  keep  watch  over  the  settlements  of  the  wliiteti ;  and  he  soon 
showed  that  he  was  quick  and  capable  in  this  scarcely  noble  yet 
trying  service.  An  accident  gave  him  his  first  chance  of  rising.  A 
little  colony  of  the  conquering  race  had  been  surrounded  by  an 
"Indian"  horde,  and  seemed  doomed  to  a  miserable  death;  but 
Sheridan  extricated  it  with  sucli  daring  and  skill,  turning  the 
advantages  of  the  ground  to  the  heat  account,  that  he  was  singled 
out  for  praise  at  liead -quarters,  and  was  specially  named  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  of  WM,  Sheridan  was  made 
a  colonel  of  Volunteers,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Minister, 
Halleek  ;  ami  for  some  months  he  was  employed  in  the  ta«k  of 
audilmg  accounts  for  the  new  Army  of  the  West,  having  learned 
book-keeping  while  still  iu  his  teenfl,  in  a  "store"  not  far  from 
his  home  iu  Oliio.  He  was  soon,  however,  placed  in  a  more 
iitting  sphere,  and  he  quickly  proved  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
man.     The  Federal  Armies  in  the  simimer  of  1H62  had  made  their 
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way  tu  the  verge  of  Misisoun ;  and  Sheridan,  scat  to  the  front 
with  hh  regiment,  ere  louf;  made  hifi  mark  by  his  daring  raids, 
and  his  notable  skQ\  in  tracking  out  the  enemy.  On  the  first 
occa.sion  which  put  him  to  the  test,  he  exhibited  the  resource,  the 
decision,  the  insight  which  made  his  Mubseijiient  career  »plcndid. 
Hia  little  force,  not  l.UOU  strong,  wati  suddenly  attacked  near  the 
town  of  liooneWlle.  by  a  Southern  detachment  fourfold  in  numbers, 
and  it  mtist  have  been  overwhelmed  or  captured  had  the  Con- 
federates hitd  an  able  chief.  Sheridan  instantly  seized  the  one 
chance  of  safety ;  he  Bent  a  small  body,  well  screened  by  a  wood, 
to  fall,  "like  a  forlorn  hope,"  on  the  rear  of  the  foe;  and  he 
charged  home  when  hia  keen  eye  perceived  that  the  turniug  move- 
ment was  producing  its  etfect.  The  Houthorn  general,  who  had 
paused  and  tloubted,  lost  his  head,  caught  between  two  fires;  his 
men  disbanded  in  headlong  rout ;  and  Sheridan  plucked  brilliaot 
aucccsB  from  peril,  having  boldly,  yet  rightly,  violated  the  rule  not 
to  divide  your  force  in  the  face  of  your  enemy,  this  being  bis  single 
hojM!  of  escape.  "  He  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold."  was  the  just 
remark  of  Iuh  commander  when  made  awaro  of  this  exploit. 

A  brigade  was  justly  given  to  Sheridan  for  this  remarkable 
passage  of  arms.  Ue  took  no  part  in  the  brief  campaign  marked 
by  the  bloody  contest  at  Shiloh  ;  hut  about  this  time  be  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Grant,  the  future  leader  of  tho  North,  who,  from 
the  iirat,  seenis  tn  have  appreciated  his  groat  qualities.  After  the 
fall  of  Corinth  in  the  spring  of  1862,  the  Federal  forces  in  the  west 
were  divided,  one  army  moving  to  besiege  Vickahurg,  another 
advancing  on  Chattanooga,  UalLeck,  made  coniideut  through  his 
recent  success,  apparently  believing  that  the  cause  of  the  South 
west  of  tbc  Allegbimies  was  utterly  lost.  The  false  strategy 
expressed  in  the  phrase,  qm  trop  emhrnme  mat  Hrfiiit,  bai?  been 
seldom  more  clearly  displayed ;  and,  probably  by  the  adrice  of 
Lee,  the  Confederates  made  a  great  effort  to  strike  in  between  tbeir 
divided  enemies  and  to  civrrj-  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Kentucky, 
a  fitate  wavering  in  its  Federal  syiiipathies.  Two  armies,  under 
Kirby  Smith  and  Bragg,  assumed  the  ofifensive  and  cro8»ed  the 
Tennessee  ;  and  Buell,  far  from  reaching  Chattanooga,  was  driven 
back  nearly  to  the  line  of  the  Ohio.  liragg,  however,  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  retreat ;  and  Itosecrans,  the  successor  of 
Buoll,  unjustly  dismissed  through  pnjmlar  passion,  advanced  and 
slowly  pursued  his  adversary,  who  fell  back,  lighting,  behind  the 
Columbia.  Sheridan  by  this  time  had  obtained  a  diviwon — he 
had  dietiuguished  himself  in  an  indecisive  action  botweon  Bnell 
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and  Dragg  near  the  town  of  Perryville — and  eie  long  be  performed 
a  aervjce  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  gloriona 
career.  Ha^^ng  crossod  the  Columbia,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
year.  Rosecratis  reached  MurfreeslKtro  in  the  heart  of  Tennessee, 
his  porpose  being  to  attack  Bragg,  who  awaited  him  near  the 
stream  of  the  Stone,  and,  should  he  defeat  the  Southern  chief,  to 
advance  rapidly  on  Chattanooga.  Bragg,  on  hia  side,  hud  resolved 
to  attack ;  and  be  hoped,  Hhouhl  he  achieve  success,  to  cut 
Bosecrana  off  from  his  haae  at  Xat^hville,  &nA  to  force  liim  hack, 
•disconB6ted,  into  Kentucky.  The  battle  that  followed  was  one  of 
the  sternest,  and  not  the  least  memorable,  of  the  Civil  War. 
Bragg  took  the  initiative  and,  in  the  dawn  of  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  fell  in  full  force  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  of  Rosecrans, 
the  ConfcdorateR,  issuing  from  the  recosseR  of  a  wood,  having  taken 
their  enemies  completely  by  surprise.  The  effect  of  this  sudden 
onslaught  was  great :  two  Federal  divisions  were  swept  from  the 
field,  and  the  Southern  soldiery,  Hushed  with  theu"  triumph, 
turned  fiereely  agiiitist  the  right  centre  of  the  North,  which  seemed 
involved  in  the  common  disaster.  Happily  for  the  Union,  Sheridan 
was  in  command.  He  strikingly  proved,  at  this  critical  moment, 
what  is  the  power  of  a  great  chief  over  troops,  and  rallying  the 
line  that  was  about  to  yield,  be  threw  it  back  and  confronted  his 
enemy.  All  the  elTorta  of  Bragg's  lieutenant,  Hardee,  were  wasted 
agaiuBt  the  little  band  nf  warriors  who  fought  under  their  heroic 
fleader ;  successive  detachments  were  sent  up  in  vain  to  snatch  a 
victory  that  appeared  certain.  Sheridan,  well  aware  that  the  fate 
of  the  day  depended  u{ion  his  unaided  struggles,  maintained 
stubbornly  his  itosition  for  hours  :  and  reinforcements  having  at 
last  arrived,  Hardee  ultimately  gave  u[>  the  contest.  Bragg  made 
-several  attacks  during  the  next  two  days,  and  the  brunt  of  these 
fell  upon  Sheridan ;  but  Rosecrans  had  taken  a  new  position,  the 
efforts  of  tbu  Koutbern  chief  were  spent,  and  the  North  could 
boast  a  hard-won  victory  gained  by  Sheridan  after  a  terrible 
reverse.  The  best  Federal  historian  of  the  war  justly  ascribes  to 
Sheridan  the  whole  merit;  and  what  the  encounter  was  maybe 
judged  from  the  fact  that  he  lost  more  than  a  third  of  his 
soldiers. 

Sheridan  was  raised  to  the  grade  of  major-general  for  the 
magnificent  stand  he  made  in  this  battle,  which  saved  the  Federal 
Army  of  the  West.  The  war  tuigered  in  TennosHee  for  months, 
Rosecrans  being  nnwilling  to  move  to  the  ranges  which  divide  the 
-state  from  the  region  of  the  South,  nntil  the  results  of  the  great 
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detachment  from  the  Korthtirn  army,  the  forces  of  Bra^g  would 
have  been  defitroyed.  As  it  wrr,  however,  the  honoura  of  the 
day  were  felt  to  bo  mainly  due  to  him ;  and  Grant,  who  undor- 
atood  men,  marked  him  out  from  this  moment  for  high  com- 
mand. 

In  the  early  spring  of  18C4  Grant  was  invested  with  the  supreme 
command  of  the  foroett  of  thu  now  viutoriouH  North.  One  of  his 
first  olficial  acts  was  to  make  Sheridan  chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
great  army  which  he  was  about  to  lead  through  the  wasted  plains 
of  Virginia  agahist  the  Confederate  capital.  By  this  time  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  North  had  begun  to  tell  decisively.  The 
resources  of  the  Sooth  were  well-nigh  spent ;  and  its  cause  had 
really  become  desperate,  though  this  won  not  undertttood  in  Europe. 
On  all  sides  of  a  huge  semicircle  t)ie  Federal  forces  were  in  motion 
to  nivade  the  territory  of  their  exhaueted  foe.  Grant  diiiposed  of 
nearly  a  million  of  men,  to  a  couuidurable  extent  well-trained 
soldiers,  and  provided  with  all  the  apptiances  of  war  ;  and  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  his  aim  wati  Richmond,  Sherman,  issumg  from 
Chattanooga,  through  the  gap  in  the  ranges  that  fence  the  true 
lands  of  the  South,  waB  soon  to  begin  his  singular  march  through 
the  heart  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  which  he 
was  scarcely  to  meet  an  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  Federal  ileets  had 
closed  to  the  world  the  ontii'e  coasts  of  the  beleaguered  South, 
and  had  stifled  it,  so  to  speak,  by  a  stringent  blockade ;  the 
"Westom  States  had  been  effectually  cut  off,  and  the  vast  waterway 
of  the  MissiBsippi,  an  avenue  into  the  Confederate  territory,  was 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  North.  The  condition  of  the 
South  was  at  least  as  hopel(!8»  as  was  that  of  Trance  in  1814,  when^ 
after  Leipmc,  she  confronted  Europe;  and  tbere  was  this  difference 
to  the  detriment  of  the  South,  that  it  had  to  cope  with  a  single  foe, 
wielding  enormons  power  with  a  fixed  purpose,  and  not  with  divided 
and  jealous  Allies.  Yet  in  both  iuutances  one  great  man  kept  the 
balance  of  fortune  trembling  for  a  time;  and  in  his  last  memor- 
able defence  of  Virginia.  Lee  accomplished  marvels  of  skill  and 
genius  that  may  be  fitly  compared  with  the  immortal  campaign  of 
Montmirail,  Mont«reau,  and  Vauchamps.  Lee  had  been  a  great  chief 
in  the  season  of  saccess  :  he  bad,  with  ver>'  inferior  forces,  driven 
McClellan  rooted  from  tlie  ver^e  of  Richmond ;  be  had,  manceavrin^ 
finely  between  divided  enemies,  caught  and  overwhelmed  Pope 
near  Cenueville;  he  had  crushed  Buniside,  though  at  the  head  of 
a  much  larger  array,  at  Fredericksburg ;  he  shares  with  Jackaon 
the  renown  of  Chancellorsrille,  one  of  the  moii  memorable  battlea 
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■of  the  war ;  and  tbuu^fa  faitt  attack  at  tiettyeburg  was  a  mi&take, 
he  extricated  his  troop»  with  r(>markable  ekill.  But  he  wajs  to  be 
-even  greater  in  adverse  fortune,  wbeu  at  the  head  of  what,  com- 
pared to  the  legions  of  the  Xorth,  was  a  handful  of  men  he,  in 
1864,  resisted  Grant  and  defeated  him  orer  and  over  again  ;  and  the 
true  student  of  war  will  always  dwell  with  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion on  the  last  Htand  of  the  threat  Confederate  warrior  in  the  region 
of  woods  and  riverH  that  rovers  the  Virginian  frontier,  and  on  bis 
protracted  defence  of  Richmond. 

Sheridan  di<ipoB«d  of  no  lefiH  than  12,000  >tabtrfts  when  he  received 
hiB  command  in  the  spring  of  IQCA.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
cavalry  of  the  North  had  been  of  little  use  m  the  battles  of  the 
war.  It  had  riuldom  been  employed  in  the  open  field,  and  it  had 
chiefly  been  used  in  mere  outpost  dutiefl,  and  in  covering  the  flanks 
■of  the  Federal  infantry,  sernccs  ill  performed  in  too  many 
instances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horsemen  of  the  South  had 
<lone  wonders  under  Jackson  and  Stuart.  Not  only  had  they  made 
audaoiouH  marches  of  the  greatest  value  to  a  strategist  like  liue  ; 
but  they  had  proved  invincible  in  many  encounters,  and  their 
renown  was  so  great  that  the  Federal  cavalry  had  scarcely  ever 
ventured  to  cross  swords  with  them.  Sheridan,  with  tlio  intuition 
■of  a  real  chief,  perceived  the  true  uses  of  the  arm  he  directed.  He 
resolved  chat  his  troupers  should  no  longer  be  wasted  as  a  mere 
secondary  force;  and  he  inaiHtod  that  they  should  act  in  a  mass, 
should  meet  the  Southern  cavah7  in  fair  fight,  and  should  perform 
their  proper  functions  as  a  powerful  vanguard  at  the  head  of  the 
invading  army.  Meade  and  Grant,  accustomed  to  the  old  routine, 
remoimtrated  ami  held  Slieridan  back  ;  hut  Grant,  a  man  of  strong 
-sense,  at  last  yielded,  a]id  Hhendan  was  permitted  to  turn  bis 
i*quadronn  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  really  designed. 
fiy  this  time  Oraul,  attacked  by  Lee  in  the  thickets  and  marshes 
of  the"  wilderness,"  where  the  immense  superiority  of  forcu  of  the 
North  was  comparatively  of  no  great  importance,  had  snfforod  a 
succession  of  defeats  ;  but,  doggedly  persevering,  be  tailed  on,  and, 
painfully  making  his  way,  he  endeavoured  to  turn  the  right  of  his 
enemy  and  thus  to  advance.  Sheridan,  hitherto  restrained  by  the 
connnander-in-uliief,  took  scarcely  any  part  iu  this  murderous 
conflict,  and,  indeed,  his  arm  could  scarcely  act  in  this  region ;  but 
he  has  asserted  that  had  he  been  allowed  to  operate  boldly  on  the 
flank  of  Loe,  the  desperate  hattloa  of  KpotsyU-ania  and  others  that 
followed  need  not  have  been  fought,  and  the  Confederate  loader 
would  have  been  unable  to  make  the  extraordinary  stand  he  made 
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OD  the  river  lines  to  the  north  of  Bichmonil.  He  was  set  free,  how- 
ever, in  the  aecnnd  week  of  May,  and  ho  quickJy  provwl  that  lie  Iia4 
the  resource  and  inspiration  of  h.  cftvulry  chief.  Moving  rapidly 
on  the  extreme  right  of  Lee,  he  got  to  the  rear  of  the  Southern 
ftrmy,  and  haTing  closed  with  Stuart,  sent  to  arrest  hfs  progress, 
be  brouij;ht  hiin  to  bay  not  fur  from  Richmond,  an<l  utterly  defeate<l 
the  Southern  loader  in  a  well  contested  mid  likiody  action.  The 
moral  power  of  the  Federal  cavalry — ^all  important  to  hnrBemen — 
waft  thus  establiahed  ;  and  Bheridan,  ecarcely  meeting  a  foe,  swept 
the  whole  country  aronnd  Richmond,  destroying  railways,  roads 
and  canals,  and  thus  sorioosly  crippling  Lee  and  striking  his 
communications  at  a  vital  point.  Although  pursued  and  nearly 
hemmed  in  aftttr  this  briUiant  and  successful  niid,  he  extricated 
himself  with  holdness  and  skill  ;  and  having  ultimately  rejoined 
Grant,  still  labouring  on  his  slow  offensive,  and  losing  thousands  of 
men  on  his  way — so  terrible  were  the  master -strokes  of  Lee — 
8beridan  was  ore  long  directed  to  unite  with  Butler,  moving  from 
the  -lameH  to  the  aid  of  Grant.  Sheridan  aeeomplished  tliis  task 
with  little  difficulty,  and  he  seized  the  jmsition  of  Cold  Harbour, 
where  Grant  had  resolved  to  fight  a  great  battle  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  RiehmoncI  from  the  North.  As  is  well-known,  however, 
Leo  emerged  victorious  from  this  terrible  conflict,  thougli  Grant 
was  immensely  superior  in  force ;  and  the  federal  vhief,  undis- 
mayed and  steailfast,  though  reeling  from  his  crusliing  defeat, 
crossed  the  James  and  sate  down  before  the  south  of  Richmond, 
convinced  that,  with  bis  great  preponderance  of  strength,  Lee 
nltimatoly  would  be  obliged  to  succumb. 

A\1iile  Grant  wan  attacking  the  Southern  capital,  and  stretdn'ng 
his  lines  as  far  as  Potersliurg,  Sheridan  and  his  horsemen  were  not 
inactive.  They  scoured  the  whole  country  south  of  Richmond, 
and  continued  the  work  of  destroying  the  avenues  wliieh  led  to  the 
beleagured  city,  cutting  off  its  supplies,  and  almost  investing  it. 
Sheridan,  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  was  entrusted  by  Grant  with  a 
higher  command,  andchargicd  with  a  service  which  brought  out  his 
talent  for  war  in  striking  relief.  Thronghont  the  war  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  had  been  a  battlo-gi-ound  of  the  belligerent  States; 
it  had  been  a  wallyport  for  Southern  armies  to  push  forward  and 
menace  Washington ;  and  the.  passes  through  the  lilue  Ridge 
Hillsi,  connected  by  railway  lines  with  Hichniond,  gave  opportu- 
nities to  the  Confederate  chiefs  to  fall  on  the  flank  of  any 
Northern  force  that  might  enter  this  debatable  region.  In  the 
begimiing  of  the  campaign  of  1«64,  Sigel  had  been   directed  to 
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deKend  the  valley,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  main  ansy  of 
Grant ;  but  hu  had  Ik^ii  ^rompleltily  beateu  by  BrekenridgB,  and 
oompeUod  to  fall  back  bBhind  the  Potomac.  Lee  bad  deqntdied 
Early,  one  of  his  beet  lieateoanta,  to  aeoend  the  Valley,  and  to 
approach  Waahington,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  htmaeU, 
and  to  induce  Graot  to  relax  his  liold  on  Richmond,  and  Early'a 
morement  bad  been  so  succeesful  that  he  carried  terror  into  the 
Northern  capital.  Sheridan  was  now  iteut  by  Grant  to  hold 
Karly  in  check,  and  to  drive  him,  if  possible,  out  of  the  Vailey  ; 
and  his  operations  were  brillLaiit  in  the  extreme,  and  ultimately 
crowned  with  complete  Bocceea.  The  opposiDg  armies  were  not 
ill-matched,  about  -26.000  to  20,000;  and  though  Sheridan  had  the 
superiority  of  stTengtli,  he  bad  to  observe  the  Blue  lUdge  paasM. 
and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  most  hostile  country.  Sheridan 
played  a  game  of  mancDUvrea  for  a  time,  justly  apprehensive  of 
an  attack  on  his  flank,  and  urged  by  Grant  to  be  cintiotis  and 
steady ;  but  at  last  he  boldly  took  the  offensive,  and  moved  down 
the  Valley  to  await  his  enemy.  He  caught  and  nil  bat  destroyed 
Early,  near  Winchester,  in  the  south  of  the  Valley— a  fine  move- 
ment, by  which  he  had  hoped  to  reach  and  beat  his  foe  in  detail, 
having;  failed  only  throuf(h  an  unforeseen  accident.  As  it  was, 
Early  fell  back,  defeated  ;  and  he  suffered  another  severe  reverse 
at  Fishers  UiJl.  to  the  south  of  Winchester,  bis  left  win^  having 
been  turned  and  routed  by  a  brilliant  stroke  of  Sheridan.  The 
Northern  army  had  advanced  rapidly,  and  spread  over  the  Valley 
for  tc  the  South  ;  but  Karly  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  fortune  for 
a  moment  tume<1  against  his  adversary.  Sheridan  having  gone 
to  Washington  by  Lincoln's  orders,  bit)  army  wait  left  without  a 
head ;  and  Early,  i^eizing  the  occasion,  fell  in  full  force  on  a 
detached  part  of  the  Federal  force.  Tbe  scene  that  followed 
shows  how  marvellouB  was  Sheridan's  in6uenco  on  the  men  he 
led.  When  be  reacheii  Cedar  Creek,  the  position  assailed,  the 
battle  seemed  altogether  lost ;  hundreds  of  his  soldiers  were  in 
headlong  tligbt,  and  the  Suutheru  cuIumnH  were  pressing  forward, 
exulting  in  the  ansuretl  hope  of  victory.  The  presence  of  Sheridan 
was  like  a  stroke  of  magic ;  he  led  his  broken  troo])8  to  a  point 
of  vantage,  and  instnntty  re-forming  their  shattered  lines,  and 
summoning  his  divisions  from  tbe  rear,  he  confronted  Early  and 
restored  the  uouibat.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  a  new  triumph 
waH  added  to  thd  snccossos  of  the  North.  Early  left  the  tield  com- 
pletely  defeated ;  ftnii  the  result  was,  beyond  question,  duo  to  the 
personal  ascendancy  of  the  Federal  chief.     The   result  of  thia 
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battlo  made  Shoridon  moBtcr  of  tbo  Valley  nf  the  Shenandoah.  Ho 
]]roceeded,  at  the  instance  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  lay  thiB 
debatable  region  \iraste ;  a  harsh  mcaBure,  not  unlike  the  ruin  of  the 
Palatinate  by  the  order  of  Loax'ois  and  reluctantly  carried  out  by 
Turenne,  but  merited  from  the  poiut  of  view  of  the  North. 
Having  swept  Early  aside  in  a  final  action,  Sheridan  and  hia 
Army  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  passes,  in  the  fir&t  spring  of  1865, 
and,  traversing  the  harried  plains  of  Virginia,  carried  havoc  up  to 
the  walls  of  Bichmond.  The  end  of  the  struggle  was  now  at  hand. 
Grant>  indomitable  and  superior  to  defeat,  held  the  avenues  to 
the  capital  of  the  South  in  his  grasp ;  Lee,  Lhougb  victorious  in 
many  a  combat,  had  been  unable  to  shake  off  his  foe ;  Sherman, 
after  his  long  march,  was  approacliing ;  and  the  Confederacy  was 
little  more  than  a  carcass  to  become  the  prey  of  the  gathering 
eagles.  Vet  Lee  and  hi»  army  were  still  uncnnqucrcd  ;  such  a 
chief  was  even  yet  dangerous,  and  Sheridan  played  a  most 
important  pitrt  in  bringing  the  strife  to  a  final  issue.  He 
rejoined  Grant  in  the  last  days  of  March,  and  was  surpriwd  to 
learn  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  chief  that  he  should  leave  the 
theatre  of  war  at  Hichmond,  and  should  enter  into  communication 
with  Sherman,  still  far  off,  though  advancing  rapidly.  Sheridan 
most  wisely  protested  against  this  division  of  the  forces  of  the 
North  at  the  evidently  decisive  point  of  the  contest ;  and  Grant, 
always  willing  to  listen  and  learn,  yielded  to  bis  able  lieutenant's 
connsels.  The  result  completely  justiiicd  Sheridan,  and,  indeed, 
but  for  his  promptness  and  energy,  Leo  might  have  eluded  the  hold 
of  Grant,  have  juhied  Johnstun  in  the  far  south,  and  for  some  time 
have  kept  up  the  struggle.  Sheridan  was  placed  again  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  and  his  tirst  move  was  to  observe  the  avenues 
leading  from  Richmond  to  the  south-west,  this  obviously  being  the 
way  by  wliich  lico  would  endeavour  to  make  his  escape.  He  was 
only  just  in  time,  and,  in  fact,  the  state  of  tbo  weather  was  such 
that  Grant  urged  him  to  pause  before  he  attempted  to  march  ;  but 
his  decision  prevailed,  and  the  result  was  fortunate.  Lee,  striking 
out  from  his  extreme  right,  repulsed  a  detachment  of  Sheridan's 
force  at  a  place  known  as  Dinwhiddie  Court  House  ;  but  Sheridan, 
gathering  his  squadrons  together,  caught  and  overwhelmed  the 
Confederate  troops  in  a  bloody  and  decisive  action  at  Five  Forks. 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  had  now  fallen,  and  Lee,  in  estreme 
peril  from  the  results  of  Five  ITorks,  tried  to  retreat  along  the  lines 
of  the  roads  that  tend  southwards  across  the  Appomattox. 
Sheridan  clung  to  his  Sank,  and  even  crossed  his  path;  and  but  for 
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t]ie  delay  nf  Moade  and  bis  infantry,  Lee  would  have  been  aur- 
rounded  at  Amelia  Court  Hout^e  aume  days  before  the  final 
Burrender.  The  delay,  however,  was  a  respite  only ;  as  is  well 
knon-n,  the  retreating  army  found  Itself  suddenly  without  sup- 
plies. ShcridiitL  closed  ou  it  as  it  was  brouglit  to  a  stand  ;  Grant 
came  up  in  irrcKistiblc  Htrength,  and  the  war  endetl  with  the 
capitulation  of  Lee  and  his  famished  troopa  at  Appomattox  Coart 
House.  To  Bheridan  is  unquestionably  due  the  merit  of  bringing 
the  great  Confeilerate  leader  to  bay. 

We  ntjed  not  follow  the  career  of  SherJJau  after  the  Civil  War 
of  18G1-G5.  Ue  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  United  States 
aniiy,  and  lipid  eomnianda  in  snveral  oF  the  provinces  of  the  South, 
Hhowiiig  wisdom  and  clemency  as  became  a  soldier.  He  went  to 
Europe  iu  1870 ;  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  most  stirring 
passages  of  the  tremendous  uouflict  between  Franco  and  Germany  ; 
and  vit;ited  Paris  after  the  siege.  He  was  on  the  right  of  the 
Gonnans  on  the  great  day  of  Gnivelotte,  and  he  fully  confirms  tbo 
true  viow  that  Steinmctz  nearly  tlirew  away  the  battle,  and  that, 
bad  BazaJTiQ  been  a  capable  chief,  be  could  have  destroyed  the 
right  wing  of  Moltke,  ruined  as  it  was  by  iU-directed  efforts. 
He  behold  the  terrible  disaster  of  Sedan  and  tho  surrRndor  of  the 
Frcni:b  army  ii]  the  Held  ;  but  he  is  mudi  too  lenient,  we  Lbiuk,  to 
Macmahon,  whose  march  to  the  Mcuse  again.st  his  better  judgment, 
whose  hesitations  in  that  desperate  enterprise,  and  whose  vacilla- 
tion on  the  31bt  of  August  deserve  the  severest  censure  of  histoiy. 
The  death  of  Hheridan  was  before  his  time ;  and  yet,  like  the 
heroic  warrior  iniinortali/ed  by  the  pen  of  Tacitus,  he  had  lived 
long  enough,  for  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  gained  renown  in  a 
grand  life  of  action.  The  hard  and  Htern  Puritan  nature  of  the 
North  may  have  had  more  sympathy  with  the  endurance  of  Grant : 
but  thn  judgment  of  his  comrades  pronounced  Sheridan  to  be  the 
most  brilliiiiit  and  able  ciiiof  of  the  army  ;  and  ho  was  mourned  in 
the  ranks  with  universal  grief.  A  national  funeral  met  to  do  him 
honour.     As  an  eye-\vitnf:3s  has  eloquently  written  : — 

"  I'nder  the  deep  foliage  of  the  fringing  trees,  bare-headed. 
silent,  reverent  thousands  lined  tho  broad  avenues  along  which  ha 
rode.  .Ml  the  f;reat  dignitaries  of  the  State  were  in  his  train  ;  all 
the  great  soldiers  of  the  nation  followed  his  triumphal  car,  tliat 
sombre  flag-draped  caisson.  Guidons  of  his  faithful  horsemen. 
banners  of  thft  red  artillery,  crape- trimmed,  bowed  above  the 
helmets  of  his  escort,  solemn  strains  of  martial  music  rose  and  fell 
with  mournful  cadence  as  with  muMed  tread  we  bore  him  ou.     Up 
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Hie  broad  tlioroughfare  with  its  bordtering  ranks  of  sorrowing  faces, 
white  and  black,  over  the  graceful  arches  that  span  the  Potomac, 
through  the  winding  aisles  to  Arlington  we  followed  our  old 
commander,  halting  at  last  where  the  declining  sunlight  slanted 
down  that  beautiful  green  slope.  At  its  crest,  the  stately  portico  of 
the  old  Virginian  mansion,  and  the  roadway  ranked  with  silent 
troopers ;  at  its  base  the  fringe  of  the  thick-leaving  troea,  through 
whose  foliage  came  the  glint  of  arms,  and  the  scarlet  colours  of 
tlie  btLtteries  ;  beyond  tlium  the  broad,  peaceful  valley,  the  winding 
Bweep  of  the  noble  river ;  beyond  them  all  the  gleaming  abaft  of 
the  distant  monument^  the  shimmering  dome  of  the  Capitol,  all 
bathed  in  August  sunshine.  Near  at  hand  a  silent,  reverent  group 
of  uncovered  heads,  from  whence  there  rises  presently  the  chanting 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  Home.  The  solemn  service  is  soon  com- 
plete, the  reverend  clergy  fall  slowly  back  ;  the  Loyal  Legion  sadly 
take  their  last  look  upon  the  shrouded  form  of  their  honoured 
chief,  and  then — then  tears  gush  forth  from  eyes  long  unaccustomed, 
and  strong  men  bow  their  heads  or  turn  aside,  as,  with  tender  care, 
a  soldior's  daughter,  a  sorrowing  woman,  is  led  away  from  the 
£rave  of  him  who  was  her  hero  and  her  pride." 

We  shall  add  nothing  to  those  eloquent  words  ;  Ireland,  a  lanil 
of  famous  and  brilliant  soldiers,  can  boast  few  more  splendid 
military  names  than  that  of  the  son  of  the  Cavan  peasant,  whose 
genius,  insight,  and  conduct  in  the  field  largely  contributed  to  tho 
hard-won  triumph  and  the  preservation  of  the  Great  ilepublio  of 
the  West. 

WiLUAM  O'Connor  Mobris. 
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now  describe.    One  half  the  crew  stop  up  one  part  of  the  night* 
while  the  others  j^n  to  sleep  :  hence,  one  of  the  reqtiisitfl  qualifica- 
tione  to  make  a  good  sailor  ie  the  ability  to  lie  down  anywhere, 
like  a  mastiff,  and  go  to  sleep.     At  eight  o'clock  one  portion,  or 
"  watch,"  of  men  are  muBterod  undt;r  proper  ufficers.  and  the  care 
of  the  ship  is  duly  given  over  to  them  until  midnight ;  every  half 
hour  a  marine  on  sentri-  comes  on  deck  and  strikes  a  bell  sn  many 
blows  to  indicate  the  time ;  men  are  BtationeA  at  various  parts  of 
the  ship  with  certain  duties  to  perforin.     Some  are  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  ship  to  ]>cer  into  the  darkness  and  to  rai^  an  alarm  in 
case  they  aee  any  danger  ahead ;  sometimes  one  is  placed  at  the 
stem,  ready  to  let  go  a  life-buoy  should  anybody  fall  overboard. 
This  event  is  also  provided  for  every  night  at  dusk,  by  having  one 
of  the  boats  furnished  with  food  and  water,  and  a  crow  directed  to 
b«  ready  at  a  nionient'K  notice ;  and  it  is  usual,  all  through  the 
night,  when  the  sentry  strikes  the  bell  for  these  men  to  assemble, 
and  for  the  others  who  are  at  their  posts  to  respond  *'  All  *8  Well," 
in  order  to  let  it  be  seen  that  they  are  on  the  alert  and  not  asleep. 
Now  it  is  very  likely  some  people  may  be  of  opinion  that  this  iTng- 
ing  a  bell  must  be  a  great  nuisance,  especially  to  those  near  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  so  ;  assuredly,  Her  Majesty's  Navy  will  not  suit  weak 
nerves.    Nevertheless,  it  is  aatonisliing  bow  one  gets  accustomed 
to  a  thing ;  we  have  often  had  the  morning  gun  fired  over  onr 
head,  while  asleep,  and  have  not  known  anything  about  it.     Still, 
one  is  now  and  then  afforded  a  cm-ions  illustration  in  proof  of  the 
disturbing  nature  of  this  practice  ;  for  it  has  sometimes  happened, 
when  we  have  been  near  a  body  of  sleepers  during  the  night,  and  the 
bell  has  sounded,  that  suddenly  we  have  been  startled  to  hear  from 
one  of   the  snorers  "All's    Well,"    in    more   subdued   tones,  but 
otherwise,  just  as  if  he  were  on  duty- 
Twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  comes  round,  and  all  is  commotion  ; 
for  now,  fair  or  foul   weather,  those  men  who  are  in   their  ham- 
mocks are  awakened  by  the  sounds  of  a  shrill  whistle,  and  ordered,  in 
hoarse,  diacordani,  and  what  to  them  must  prove  very  disagreeable 
tones,  to  "  Bouse  out.'*     Scant  time  is  afforded  them  to  prepare  an 
elaborate  toilet,  even  if  they  should  be  in  the  humour  to  do  so, 
which  we  are  bound  to  say  they  are  not.     In  live  minutes  sharp, 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern  their  names  are  called  over,  and  ono  by 
one  they  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  inspecting  officer.     Should 
there  be  any  skulkers  they  are  looked  up,  luid  pay  the  penalty  by 
standing  on  deck  in  tho  wind.    The  eare  of  the  ship  is  turned  over 
to  the  new  comers,  and  the  men  who  have  been  ou  deck  until 
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bofttswain'a  mate  blows  a  peculiarly  shritl  whistle;  whereupon  the 
morning  watch,  who  have  Hung  themselves  down  in  odd  cornera, 
drag  themselves  sleepily  to  their  respective  vocations.  The  main 
portion  of  the  seamen  turn  up  their  trousers  high  up  the  leg  (hence 
the  reason  why  thtj  orthodox  puttern  are  so  very  wide  at  the 
hottoml.go  down  in  rows  upon  thnir  knocR,  makini:;  up  a  very 
good  congregation,  and  each,  furnished  with  a  scruhbiiig  brush, 
perfonus  hta  morning's  devotionH  well  and  truly  upon  the  ship's 
deck,  as  he  gradually  advances  along  it ;  the  petty  officei's,  mean- 
while atteudiug  them,  and  dealing  out  homoeopathic  dotses  of  uaud, 
which  they  scatter  broadcast  over  the  deek  planks.  During  this 
stage  a  little  water  suffices,  HUpplied  by  nn  oi^imsional  turn  of  the 
pumps,  which  are  worked  by  the  "idlers"  so-called,  a  term  we 
fi-ver  regarded  as  a  misnomer,  for  it  compreheuds  all  the  artificers, 
the  blacksmith,  cooper,  armourer,  tinsmith,  and  carpGnt<;rs,  &o., 
who  in  the  old  war-time  days  may  liave  Ijeen  lightly  esteemed; 
now,  however,  in  the  complexity  of  mecihauicul  appliance  presented 
by  our  ironclads,  the  artificers  are,  surely,  anything  but  drones  of 
the  hive. 

Idlers  we  have  represented  them  for  the  moment,  as  they  loll  at 
the  pump-handk-s;  they  are  not,  however,  long  allowed  to  remain 
so,  for  the  sailors  having  traversed  the  deck  with  holystones  and 
brushes  the  time  has  come  round  to  wash  down.  *'  lleave  round  " 
is  the  order,  and  accordingly  the  dry  idlers  grind  away  for  a  good 
spell,  which  is  partly  relieved  of  its  moiiotouy  by  the  execrations 
of  those  in  their  hammocks  overhead  who,  in  the  motions 
of  the  pump-handles,  are  every  now  and  then  bumped  aud  dis- 
turbed in  their  fitful  Blumliers.  The  fore  and  main-top  house- 
maids having  washed  down  the  deck,  next  proceed  to  dry  up  the 
same  with  nwahs.  What  is  that?  Well,  if  we  were  asked  to 
define  a  swnli  we  should  answer:  A  bundle  of  ropeyarns  frayed 
out.  It  is  uset!  also  by  sailors  as  a  term  of  contumely,  probably  on 
account  of  thf:  base  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  Its  etymologj', 
however,  need  not  much  concern  ub,  for  it  is  being  superseded  by  a 
modern  tool,  the  st^ueedgee.  After  the  deck  is  thus  dried  up,  the 
ropoB,  which  have  been  hung  up  in  the  rigging  out  of  the  way,  are 
artistically  coiled  down  and  all  hftramocks  have  to  be  stowed.  It 
requires  a  little  practice  before  one  is  able  to  present  a  hammock 
fit  for  stowage;  a  lashing  is  drawn  tightly  round  it  about  every 
foot  of  its  length,  and  by  means  of  kneading,  punching,  and  other- 
wise treating  it,  you  finally  mould  it  into  the  Hha|>e  of  a  huge 
German  sausage,  and  it  is  allowed  to  pass  muator.     It  is  cow 
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breakfast  time,  and  the  boatswain's  mate  pipes  what  la  this 
time  welcome  intelligence,  for  there  has  been  no  meal  since  the 
pruvious  evening,  and  early  rising  and  sea  air  are  good  ap]>etiJietm. 
During  breakbst  time  (the  meal  consititB  of  a  bafiin  of  ooeoa  and  a 
haniiriil  of  biKcuit)  the  men  wash  themselves.  Water,  that  is 
fresh  water,  is  scarce.  Each  man  has  a  certain  allovance,  all  to 
himself,  if  he  prefers ;  bat  the  crew  belieTe  in  the  principle  of 
co-op&ratiuu,  su  that  a  mess  of  twelre  or  so  generally  combine 
for  the  advantage  ut  a  good  rinse  in  one  tub.  after  which  the 
pradont  and  thrifty  economise  the  water  for  nibbing  out  their 
atuall  linen.  The  meal  being  over,  a  portion  of  the  men  go  on 
deck  to  finish  what  was  previously  left  incomplete,  while  the 
remainder  wafib  up  the  meee  utensils  with  the  second-hand  water, 
and  cloaD  up  the  deck  uimn  which  they  live.  This  is  divided,  off 
into  mesaea,  each  of  which  is  a  community  of  itself,  having  no 
eonncMttion  with  the  next  mess  so  far  as  its  domestic  economy  is 
concerned.  The  sound  of  a  bugle  soon  calls  off  another  relay. 
leaving  only  two  men  to  each  mesK;  these  are  the  cooks  for  the 
day.  and  their  special  duty  is  to  finish  off  the  mess,  and  prepare 
the  dinner  ready  to  take  up  to  the  ship's  cook.  The  bugle  sound 
was  a  call  to  clean  the  big  guns  and  firearms,  and  while  the  major 
part  are  so  engaged,  the  kroomen  and  a  few  others  are  busy 
with  rubbing  np  the  wood  and  brasswork,  irreverently  called  "  spit 
aud  polish." 

Thus  far  the  description  applies  to  any  day  of  the  week,  and  the 
work  goes  on  afterwards  as  we  have  already  described  ;  but  if  it  is 
Sunday,  the  crew  now  go  below  to  clean  themselves  for  inspection. 
A  sailor's  wardrobe  goes  into  a  black  canvas  bag,  which  ho  now  takes 
out,  and  from  which  he  brings  forth  his  changes,  and  thus  supple- 
ments his  natural  endowments  by  the  adornments  of  art.  AJl  bands 
assemble  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  and  having  been  inspected  by 
their  respective  ofiicers  these  duly  report  with  ceremonial  obser- 
vance to  the  lientenant  or  commander,  who,  in  his  turn,  reports  to 
the  captain.  (Tliis  part  of  the  programme  varies  in  elaboration 
with  the  size  of  thu  ship  aud  rank  of  the  commanding  officer  ;  thus 
when  an  Hdmiinl  steps  forth  from  his  stat(>-roam  for  the  inspection 
Lho  band  striktiH  up  an  air  of  salutation,  and  be  is  attended  by  au 
imposing  procession.)  Tha  captain,  with  the  heads  of  the  vnrions 
departments  of  the  ship  in  bis  train,  proceeds  to  make  an  elaborate 
survey  of  the  different  divisions  of  men.  He  notices  whether  the 
least  article  of  dress  is  omitted,  the  trim  of  their  hair  and  whiskers. 
the  shape  of  their  uniform,  and  so  on.    A  good  sprinkling  titand 
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np  at  attention  for  in&pectiou  with  naked  feet.     Shoes  are  bo  often 
di9pea«ed  with  ou  board  that  it  in  turlurt*  to  many  to  wear  them  ; 
but  Itist  snch  should  bo  offcrrid  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-poHScssion 
of  a  pair,  most  officers  in&iHt  that  their  men  H}ioiild  muuter  with 
theiu.     This  habit  of  going  unshod,  bounding  abont  aloft  or  below, 
13  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  by  civilians.   We  have  fre»(u«ntly  heard 
astontehment  expressed,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  "Our  Special 
Artist  "  has  wielded  au  imaginative  pencil  in  representing  Hailoru, 
amid  complex  machinery,  at  drill  with  an  ftO-tnn  fjiin,  without 
Bboeg;  yet  it   waa   true.      Then  the  captain   ^-oes  below,  making 
a  tour  of  all  the  decks  and  compartments ;  he  looks  into  the 
officers'  mc8s-rooms,  visits  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  hold,  and 
examines  the  water  in   the  bilge,  peering  into  every  cranny,  to 
the  great  discomfiture  of  those  who  have  resorted  thither  as  stow- 
holes,  whose  rags  and  trinkets  ore  drawn  forth  and  taken  possession 
of  by  the  police  in  attendance.     Upon  the  reappearance  of  the 
captain  the  crew  are  dismiased,  and  **  church  "  is  jirepared  by  the 
carpenters,  who  arrange  tbo  mess  stools  (brought  up  on  deck  in  the 
open  in  a  hot  climate).     The  bell  is  tolled  ;  the  eorporals  send  up 
the  men,  many  of  whom  are  endeavouring  to  evade  attendance, 
and  the  .service  begins  by  the  chaplain  in  a  big  ship,  or  the  com- 
mander in  a  small  one,  reading  the  Church  Service  from  the  Prayer 
Book,  with  the  addition  in  the  former  case  of  an  ortho<lox  sermon, 
weather  permitting.    The  temporary  church  is  then  taken  down,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  a  rule,  as  little  work  as  possible  is  done. 
The  tone  of  tho  Sabbath  depends  very  largely   upon  the  captain, 
who,  by  his  authority  and  influence,  can  foster  or  chock  the  spread 
of  a  good  work  among  the  ship's  company.      We  are   therefore 
pleased  Indeed  to  note  that  not  a  few  captains  arrange   for  tlieir 
inspoctioDR  on  week-days  and  see  to  it  that  no  unnecessary  duty 
takes  place  upon  the  Lord's  Day.     And  yet  we  do  not  think  the 
navy  is  any  the  worse  for  this,  much  less  going  to  the  dogs,  as  some 
ancient  mariners  and  modern  pessimists  assert,  even  though  it  is 
tlius  often  seen  that  times  are  changing;  for  instance,  when  we 
first  went  to  sea,  it  was  the  cuntom   of  the  ship   to  wash  clothes 
on  Sunday  evening,  flag-ship  though  she  was.    Ajid  we  have  heard 
of  another  commanding  officer  who,  very  strongly  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  Satan  would  find  employment  for  the  idle,  piped 
his  baudji  tu  make  and  mend  clothes  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon. 

Now  there  is  an  evening  service,  with  optional  attendance,  in 
some  vessels. 

There  is  another   day   which    deserves    more   than  a  passing 
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A  few  final  orders  may  he  given,  and  the  day  is  over.  The  pro- 
ceBsion  disperse  for  a  final  emoko,  or  to  pass  remarks  upon  any- 
thing uuueual  that  may  have  turned  up  daring  their  p&rambu- 
Ution. 

In  harbour  thoy  go  the  rounds  an  hour  later;  ho  that  after  the 
ship's  coiiipany'B  lights  are  put  out,  there  is,  every  evening,  some 
Rpare  time  on  hand  before  the  general  dispersion  to  bed,  jnst 
before  10  o'clock. 

And  now,  perhaps,  some  will  say  "Of  course  that  is  spent  in 
'  apiuning  a  yam.'  "  Not  ao  faat— we  are  well  awaro  that  such 
a  notion  in  pretty  general.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  Bailorn 
are  great  at  story  telling ;  that  no  sooner  are  the  yards  squared 
before  a  steady  breeze,  and  the  ropes  coile<I  down,  than  the  fore- 
castle hands  close  round  one  of  thoir  number,  and  with  fixed 
attention  liau({  upon  his  lips  as  he  recites  some  tale  of  tht;  sea. 
But  the  whole  thing  is  a  popular  fiction.  In  our  experience  wo 
have  never  noticed  any  story-telling  worthy  of  the  name,  before  or 
abaft  the  mast,  either  in  invention  or  sustained  narrative  of  per- 
sonal event.  Of  courao  there  ia  plenty  of  talk,  and,  as  some  of  the 
company  have  gone  through  a  chequered  career,  there  is  frequent 
allusion  to  former  times ;  but  such  talk  ia  always  short  and  dis- 
connected, whieli  soon  works  round  to,  and  becomes  merged  in, 
conversation  upon  current  events,  and  you  may  be  aure  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  is  very  freely  criticized  around  the  forecastle. 

It  may  excite  some  interest  in  those  of  our  readers  who  live  at 
home  at  ease,  where  every  accessory  is  brought  into  requisition  to 
Boticit  sleep,  if  we  ^ive  a  description  of  our  own  Bleeping  accom- 
modation. Unlike  shore-going  folks  who  go  Hjt-stairs,  a  ladder 
leads  down  to  our  dormitory  from  the  upper  deck  ;  this  opening 
B&ords  an  unvarying  amount  of  ventilation,  not  enough  in  a  warm 
climate,  while  a  good  deal  too  much  in  a  cool  one.  On  both  sides 
ore  cabins,  and  between  these  in  a  space  as  large  as  a  moderate 
sized  room-  Just  overhead,  if  you  notice,  are  a  number  of  hooks, 
upon  which  towards  evening  hammocks,  or  iirei\min<j  mcka,  are 
hung,  wherein  wc  and  a  dozen  others  are  to  woo  the  drowsy  god ; 
not  in  privacy  and  retirement  though,  for  wo  must  inform  you 
that  this  space  is  devoted  to  many  other  purposes  besides  being 
the  sleeping  and  dressing-room  of  the  ofBcera  whose  uhests  you 
see  lying  about  the  deck.  These  chests  are,  of  course,  private 
property ;  just  so,  but  they  have  to  conform  to  the  regulations,  the 
first  lieutenant  says,  so  they  are  very  rionsideratcly  white-washed 
and  the  lida  and  handles  nicely  tarred  over  every  week.    This  is 
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not  at  alt  handy  fur  the  proprietors,  nor  for  ourselves,  when  vd 
retire  to  our  elevated  swinging  coach  at  night,  as  we  discover  we 
ftre  situated,  like  Archimedes,  without  a  fulcrum ;  for  we  find  it 
absolutely'  necessary  to  obtain  a  foothold  somewhere,  in  order  to 
BQccecd  in  the  gymnastic  performance  of  scrambling  into  oar 
haiiuitock.  This  is  had  enough ;  but  we  were  told  not  to  expect 
to  have  it  all  our  own  way  on  board  ship,  so  we  make  believe  we 
enjoy  the  novelty.  Suppose,  then,  that  by  the  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity, or  the  friendly  assistance  of  another  iu  giving  us  a  leg  up, 
we  have  succetHled  in  climbing  into  our  swinging  hammock  without 
tarring  our  feet  very  much.  It  feel»  comfortable  enough,  and  so 
it  is — we  shall  always  cherinh  a  kindly  feeling  for  a  hammock — 
but  still  sleep  is  out  of  the  question.  On  one  side  of  as  is  tha 
gun-room  ;  and  young  midshlpmeD,  who  will  doubtless  develop  into 
sedate  officers  if  we  give  them  time,  are  every  other  minute  singing 
out  to  the  BtewBxd  opposite  for  a  box  of  sardines,  a  bottle  of  beer, 
or  a  tin  of  jam ;  and  as  ho  scrambles  across  in  a  flaster  and  at  his 
wits'  end,  by  their  incessant  and  importunate  demands,  he  gene- 
rally maqages  to  let  us  know  he  is  "  coming.  Sir,"  by  running  his 
head  fair  into  our  hammock ;  so  that,  for  the  matter  of  that,  we 
could  keep  a  very  fair  account  of  the  gun-rnom  extra  book,  by 
ecuring  on  the  l>eam.s  overhead  at  every  such  reminder. 

However,  ve  console  ourselves  that  it  will  soon  be  over ;  we 
know  that,  according  to  routine,  they  must  put  out  lights  and 
close  at  tea.  \Vben  that  hour  arrives,  one  or  two  of  the  elders, 
wishing  for  a  little  extension,  keep  the  raastcr-at-arma  in  play 
with  a  glass  of  grog  :  hence  it  is  nearly  half-past  ten  before  there 
is  comparative  quiet.  Now,  we  think,  there  i^^  a  goodly  prospect 
of  slumber,  but  the  Fates  are  »igainst  us.  Straight  in  front  of  us, 
affixed  to  the  mainmast,  is  a  large  reflector  lamp,  that  flashes  Into 
our  eyes  with  a  powerful  glare,  and  fascinates  us  by  its  inteosity 
of  blaze,  besidE^s  contributing  to  the  small  compartment  an  amount 
of  heat  well-nigh  intolerable.  We  put  up  with  this  for  some 
time,  and  then  appeal  for  a  concession ;  but  it  is  represented  to  ns 
how  necessary  tlie  light  is  to  the  discipline  of  the  ship,  so,  to 
meet  the  inevitable,  we  afterwards  improvise  a  rude  screen  with 
part  of  our  bedding  (none  of  which  we  require)  every  night  when 
we  retire.  Moreover,  of  all  ptai:es  in  the  ship,  our  bed-room  has 
been  selected  for  the  promenade  of  a  sentry,  who  in  bis  tramp, 
tramp,  to  and  fro,  comes  into  contact  over  and  anon  with  the 
ladiings  by  which  we  are  suspended,  and  tliough  they  vibrate 
like  harp-strings  they  yield  no  harmony  to  us. 
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All  throngh  the  nigbt  various  little  diaturbauces  go  on,  even  if 
there  be  no  bustle  on  deck  immediately  over  our  head  Erom  making 
sail,  &c. ;  in  ull  probability  we  ourBclves  have  to  go  on  watch, 
either  at  midnight  or  four  o'clock  ;  but  if  not  some  of  our  Bleeping 
neighbours  liavo  to  be  aroused  to  relievo  others,  wlio  come  below 
to  their  uhcats  and  undress.  At  stated  periods  the  sentry  is 
visited,  that  he  may  be  always  on  the  qui  rive ;  but  for  all  that 
he  can  either  have  no  none,  or  he  must  fancy  it  harmonises  with 
the  wiklilug  hour  of  night  to  allow  a  candle  to  flicker  in  its 
socket  for  a  full  half-hour.  If  you  wake  up  suiffing,  and  gently 
draw  his  attention  to  the  expiring  "  dip,"  he  passes  the  word  on  to 
his  relief  how  ■'mighty  particular  some  people  are."  The  ship's 
police  also  roam  about,  as  if  in  search  of  Guy  Fawkes,  and  ei- 
changB  whispered  badinage  with  the  marines  and  quartermasters 
that  proves  anything  but  a  lullaby,  while  towards  morning  there  is 
poor  chance  for  you,  as  the  crew  begin  to  punish  the  deck  a  few 
inches  above  your  nose  with  holystones  and  energy  such  as  we 
have  aireadv  described. 

With  the  yuuu^'  and  vigorous,  frue  from  the  thraldom  of  school, 
and  knowing  little  of  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  homo  life,  as 
also  with  tliose  rather  more  advanced  in  years,  these  diaoomfortB 
are  not  so  much  as  thought  of.  Such  could  repair  to  their  ham- 
mock, or  failing  that  to  the  lid  of  their  chest  (provided  the  tirst  liea- 
tenaut's  tar,  before  mentioned,  had  become  hard),  and  ere  long 
they  would  be  enjoying  refreshing  slumber.  But  with  staid  men 
entering  upon  a  seafaring  life  after  having  experienced  the  happi- 
ness and  attentions  of  comfortable  homes,  it  is  a  very  different 
matter,  which  soon  tells  upon  the  constitution  and  sours  the 
temper.  As  for  ourselves,  in  the  end,  we  purchase  a  grass  ham- 
mock and  hang  it  up  over  the  mess-table,  while  our  companion 
claims  a  corner  of  the  mess-lockers. 

AVhile  speaking  of  retiring,  we  may  say  there  was  a  delay  upon 
some  nights  which  made  a  serious  curtailment  of  rest  for  one  night 
at  least,  often  for  several;  it  arose  thus.  A  general  standing 
order  of  the  Admiralty  llegulations,  framed  with  the  view  of 
rendering  our  war  vessels  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy  at  night,  has 
to  be  complied  with  at  least  once  every  quarter.  That  the  spirit 
of  this  regulation  may  bo  more  effectually  carried  out,  the  par- 
ticular night  is  kept  secret;  very  often,  we  are  informed,  the 
second  in  command  is  in  ignorance,  and  the  captain  himself  has 
been  known  to  go  quietly  to  the  hammock  of  the  drummer  and 
arouso  him  with  the  order  to  beat  to  night  quarters.     Then,  iu 
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shall  be  rery  ti(];ht  about  the  hips,  and  very  slack  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  legs  to  make  up  for  it.  Anon,  yonr  notieo  will  he  given  to 
u  marine  busily  engaged  upon  small  Btriptj  of  red,  blue,  and  black 
olotli,  with  which  be  is  making  a  hearthrug,  the  white  a  kindly 
Bmile  playiuK  over  bia  face,  aa  in  fancy  he  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  it  shall  adorn  his  quarters  at  Eastney  or  Chatham. 
But  they  are  not  all  snips.  What  we  have  hitherto  recorded  takes 
place  on  deck  under  the  awuingti ;  let  us  step  down  this  ladder  (it 
is  an  iron  ladder,  bo  take  care  you  don't  slip).  We  ahall  notice 
now  several  other  groups,  who  arc  braving  a  close  atmosphere 
because  it  affords  them  greater  quiet  and  privacy  to  write  home. 
Yonder  is  one  in  his  shirt-sleeves ;  notice  how  he  perspires,  and 
how  his  arm  lb  tattooed  with  a  mtma  laid  on  the  cohhI,  having  a 
ship  in  the  background  ready  to  sail  away,  suggestive  of  the 
lines: — "Farewell,  remember  me,"  in  his  favourite  song.  "With 
most  of  these  you  can  see  it  is  a  labour  of  love  that  engages  them  ; 
but  look,  there  are  two  very  close  together,  though  apart  from  all 
others.  One  only  is  writing ;  the  other  looks  sheepish,  and 
evidently  fcara  the  approach  of  strangers.  He  deserves  our  s^Tn- 
pathy,  poor  fellow,  for  this  is  his  ease :  unable  to  wTite  himself,  he 
is  forced  to  seek  the  help  of  a  shipmate  in  so  delicate  a  matter  as 
writing  to  his  sweetheart.  The  groups  more  particularly  described 
are  in  relief,  as  it  were ;  the  groundwork  is  a  mass  of  prostrate, 
snoring  humanity,  disposed  in  every  variety  of  attitude,  such  as  is 
assumed  when  decorum  gives  place  to  ease.  These  vicissitudes 
have  to  be  borne,  in  order  that  the  lives  and  property  of  English 
traders  may  he  secure.  Though  these  do  not  always  observe  the 
golden  precept  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives,  and,  conse- 
ijuently,  it  often  becomes  diilicult  to  bay  how  far  we  are  justitied  in 
resorting  to  physical  force  on  their  behalf,  more  especially  as 
there  is  a  dangerous  pronenefis  to  stir  up  the  British  lion  and 
make  him  roar  upon  very  slight  grounds  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  unprovoked  and  wanton  attacks  are  frequently  made  upon 
our  traders,  and  puniahuient  fur  such  is  imperatively  demanded. 

Thus,  with  the  natives  who  line  the  banks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Congo,  though  they  are  not  pirates  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  still  they  are  always  ready  to  plunder  and  harass  any 
who  are  in  difficulty.  Such  occasion  presented  itself  when  an 
English  schooner,  the  Gerahiine,  sailing  up  the  river  in  the  spring 
of  1B75  ran  upon  a  sandbank ;  they  attacked  the  vessel  in  her 
hour  of  need,  killing  four  of  the  crew  who  stood  by  their  captain. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  Consul  to  discover  the  ringleaders 
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vras  a  failure  ;  the  natives  fancied  we  were  powerless  to  thread  the 
labyrinth  of  streams  and  network  of  creeks  wbich  form  the  delta 
of  the  rivtir,  and  no  our  authorities  were  treated  with  disdain. 
Under  the  old  system  of  boat  service,  no  doubt  this  was  correct. 
In  thnse  dayi^,  to  have  hunted  and  soiight  out  these  pirates  would 
have  been  attended  by  so  many  and  great  dangers  to  the  Utcb  and 
health  of  our  men  that,  possibly,  our  captains  would  have  beeo 
fully  justified  in  declining  to  prosecute.  But  of  late  years  the 
application  of  steam,  not  only  to  shipfl.  but  also  to  small  buats, 
has  furuiKhed  us  with  a  powerfid  ally ;  and  our  naval  ufficurs,  to 
wham  the  question  had  been  relegated,  came  to  the  coaclusion  to 
undertake  the  task.  Having  come  to  this  determination,  prepara- 
tions wore  pushed  forward  for  its  execution,  and  the  Admiralt; 
charts  giving  little  or  no  knowledge  of  tlio  locality  concerned,  it 
became  of  the  first  importance  tliat  a  map-plan  should  be  obtained 
showing  the  direction,  depth,  and  other  physical  features  of  the 
streams,  toftether  with  any  information  bearing  upon  the  case  in 
hand.  This  was  a  service  requiring  much  forethought  and  discre- 
tion, and  H.M.B. was  deputed  to  obtain  all  preliminaries,  so 

that,  upon  the  assembly  of  a  force  of  ships,  we  should  be  enabled 
to  strike  a  sure  and  certain  blow  without  that  delay  which 
would  (;3tpo9p  the  wholo  expedition  to  the  risk  of  fever. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  autumn  of  1875  finds  ns  in  the 
Congo,  a  broad,  noble  river  rushing  out  into  the  sea  with  such 
fury  that  the  skill  of  sailing  masters  is  tested  to  the  utmost  in 
entering  it.  For  many  ta'tha  far  out  into  the  ocean  its  current  is 
very  clearly  dofincxl  by  a  muddy  hue  and  the  large  plots  of  grass- 
land that  have  been  detached  and  swirled  away  by  the  raging 
current.  Our  coal,  having  been  long  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun,  was 
not  worth  much,  and  the  firemen  found  it  necessary  to  coax  the 
old  t^teamer  with  doses  of  tar,  tallow,  and  oil  in  order  to  get  her 
into  the  river. 

A  week  passes  ere  we  are  ready  to  pursue  the  more  serious  part 
cf  our  task ;  but  do  not  suppose  we  have  been  idle.  A  heavy 
steam-launch  has  been  hoisted  outaud  fully  prepared  for  surveying 
flsrvice  ;  visits  havo  been  made  to  the  trading  houses  and  important 
chiefs  in  the  vicinity,  and  all  particulars  that  may  be  useful  noted 
down  and  fully  considered.  Petty  kings,  the  state  of  whose 
exchequer  does  not  allow  them  to  Bi>ort  trousers,  and  whose  regal 
robes  are  an  old  billycock  hat.  and  a  very-much -worn  uniform 
coat,  witli  a  tin-plate  tacked  on  for  a  medal,  have  been  induced 

_oome  on  board.    Presents  aro  given  them,  and,  being  alternately 
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pressed  with  persuasLon  anil  threat,  they  have  at  last  digcloi>ed 
valuable  news  ;  bo  that  all  is  now  ready  to  begin  work  in  earnest. 
We  are  among  the  few  told  off  for  exploration,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  one  evening  at  receiving  orders  to  leave  noun  after 
midnight  in  ordtjr  that  we  may  arrive  off  the  mouth  of  a  certain 
creek,  nearly  twenty  miles  away,  in  the  early  morning,  thereby 
eeouring  a  long  day  for  our  special  duty.  At  the  dead  of  night  we 
ore  aroused  by  the  sentry  (if  the  moaquitotis  have  not;  made  it  too 
lively  for  ns  and  bantRhod  slumber  from  our  pillow),  and  each, 
having  firat  taken  a  dose  of  quinine  to  keep  away  fever,  proceeds 
about  his  own  duty.  As  it  ia  a  dangerous  errand  wo  are  going 
niMin,  eutlasfles  and  pii^tols  are  placed  in  the  boats,  and  a  surplusof 
provisions.  The  captain,  providing  against  every  contingency,  has 
arranged  that  the  small  steam-cotter  shall  accompany  the  larger 
launch,  and,  gently  answering  to  the  rise  and  fall  n])on  the  ocean's 
bosom,  both  boats  are  lying  alongside  enshrouded  in  yloom.  This 
ia  only  partially  enlivened  by  a  streak  of  ruddy  glare  tliat,  issuing 
from  the  furnace,  falls  full  upon  the  rugged  countenanc«  of  a 
weather-beaten  sailor,  or  reveals  the  outline  of  some  object  situated 
n-ithin  the  line  of  its  radiancy,  and  then,  becoming  longthenod  and 
diffuHed,  declines  and  finally  vanishes  into  tho  anrrounding  dark- 
ness. But  the  little  compartment  whence  this  brilliancy  proceeds 
is  all  aglow  and  picturesque  in  the  extromo,  by  reason  of  its  vivid 
lights  and  shadows ;  to  an  artistic  eye  it  is  suggestive  of  one  of 
those  wild  and  rude  interiors  among  the  Apennines  depicted  by 
Salvator  Kosa.  It  needs  no  specialist  to  discover  that  the 
machinery  is  all  ready,  for  at  several  little  crevices  and  joints  the 
steam  is  Qzzing  and  Bpluttering  impatiently.  But  the  engineer  is 
in  a  dilemma.  Ho  is  debating  whether  or  not  he  shall  take  another 
sack  of  coals,  fearing  to  over-weight  the  boat  upou  the  one  hand, 
and  running  short  of  fuel  upou  tlic  other ;  and  to  steer  an  even 
keel  between  this  Scylla  and  Chai^hdiw  requires  »erioua  considera- 
tion. However,  the  point  is  finally  decided ;  the  last  article  is 
passed  over  the  companion  ladder,  and  shortly  after  two  o'clock  wo 
put  off  from  the  dusky  hull  of  our  ship,  under  the  direction  of  a 
native  guide  who  professes  to  know  the  country.  None  of  us  seem 
disposed  to  talk.  Were  it  not  that  ever  and  anon  a  faint  moan^ 
the  sound  of  the  breakers  dashing  upon  the  soa<coast  miles  away 
— reaches  our  ears,  silence  would  be  supreme,  and  we  are  jusi  ablo 
to  detect  the  white  vapours  that  overhang  the  thick  jungle  and 
brushwood  of  the  river  banks.    All  who  smoke  find  out  the  cosiest 
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At  intervals  we  startle  small  flocks  of  parrots  from  the  mangroves 
ftroTin<l,  and  they  Roar  away  screamin)^  to  thfi  opposite  bank. 

Breakfast  being  over,  we  are  approaching  the  creek  that  is  to  be 
hououred  by  our  attenlionB;  we  carefully  souud  about  and  note  ita 
entrance,  in  caBe  a  giin-boat  should  be  required  later  on,  cast  a  final 
glance  up  and  down  the  river,  and  then  dart  into  the  creek  among 
the  thick  foliage. 

A  seaman  is  now  placed  in  the  bow;  stflnding  up  and  swinj^ng  a 
small  lead  forward,  as  it  drops  into  the  water  be  sings  out  the 
depth  every  minute  to  the  surveying  officer,  who,  by  keeping  his 
eye  upon  a  compass,  is  thus  enabled  to  map  out  the  direction  and 
depth  of  the  stream,  and  to  jot  down  the  Rituation  of  any  peculiar 
tree,  rock,  village,  or  any  incident  he  may  deem  worthy  of  remark. 
We  aee  scarcely  any  signs  of  animal  life  ;  the  little  uoiae  made  by 
oiu*  machinery  may  scare  away  a  few  monkeys,  and  an  occasional 
splash  drtLWB  our  attciitiou  to  a  receding  alligator  which,  half 
buried  and  asleep  among  the  soft  mud,  looked  so  hke  a  decayed 
tree,  that  no  particular  notice  was  taken  of  it  as  wi-  passed  by. 
Some  of  the  creeks  are  fine,  straight  streaks  of  water,  whose 
margins,  though  lost  to  view  among  the  uudergrowth,  present 
regular  and  well-defined  sides ;  indeed,  the  general  appearance  of 
several  of  them,  in  parts,  is  frequently  very  like  that  of  the 
grand  avenue  of  a  noble  park,  the  glassy  surface  dark  from  the 
shadow  of  overhanging  mangroves  and  branches  of  forest  trees, 
except  where,  from  the  devastating  effects  of  a  hurricane,  the  leafy 
mass  is  broken,  allowing  a  shaft  of  sunlight  to  flash  athwart 
its  unruffled  bosom.  Amid  the  haze  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  a 
glimpse  nf  green  sward  gives  the  appearance  of  a  fairy  glade.  Our 
eager  glances  are  thrown  all  around,  but  mostly  in  front,  and  we 
often  catch  sight  of  a  canoe  stealing  along  the  dark  sides  of  the 
stream  long  before  its  occupants  detect  us.  Wlien,  liowevor,  they 
do  so,  nothing  could  exceed  their  constprnatinn ;  a  few  guttural 
sounds  are  heard  as  they  communicate  the  intelligence  to  each 
other,  a  hurried  scramble  enaucH,  and  the  canoe  shnots  sideways 
among  the  branches,  which  close  behind  the  fugitives,  so  that  when 
we  come  up  and  pass  the  spot  whence  they  vanished  not  a  trace  of 
them  is  to  be  seen. 

A  native  village  merely  consists  of  a  number  of  huts  surrounded 
with  banana  and  an  occasional  palm  tree ;  we  see  many  of  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  and  note  their  position  and  size  for 
future  reference,  hut  deem  it  prudent  not  to  land  ;  indeed,  at  any 
point  of  our  course  since  we  entered  the  creek,   the  leafy  screen 
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lias  been  bo  thick  that  we  could  have  been  assailed  at  great 
d  iHadvanta^e ;  but  tho  natives,  aa  yet,  do  not  divine  our  object,  and 
BO  v!fi  givD  them  the  go-by. 

At  this  fltafffi,  very  likely,  a  desire  for  dinner  is  eipreased  ;  and 
one  of  the  crew,  upon  whom  the  lot  has  fallen  to  be  cook,  baa  been 
very  busy  in  that  capacity  for  the  last  hour. 

On  these  expeditions,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  one  standing 
dish  18  generally  ailhered  to,  called  "hot-pot,"  nince  everything 
goes  into  one  saucepan,  which  is  boiled  upon  hot  coals  which  the 
stoker  shovels  out  of  the  furnace.  They  fall  to ;  a  sailor  always 
carries  his  knife  slung  around  him,  and  fingers  were  made 
before  forks ;  ho  they  li'ihin^un  Crusoe  it  na  best  they  can,  tapping 
their  biseuit  affeotinnntcly  on  the  side  of  the  boat  to  drive  nnt  all 
sorts  of  insects  that  have  taken  up  furnished  apartments  there. 
The  meal  is  supplemented  by  a  small  allowance  of  rum  and,  of 
course,  a  smoke ;  the  officers,  meantime,  bestowing  their  best 
attentions,  it  may  be.  upon  a  bor  of  sardines  fried  upon  the  stoker's 
shovel. 

All  this  time  i*e  continue  our  couTBo;  the  creek  ie  winding  and 
irregular,  now  being  of  such  width  that  wc  feel  sure  we  are  all 
right,  and,  anon,  making  us  anxious  as  it  narrows  so  ranch  that  we 
steer  among  the  overhanging  branches  that  flick  across  our  faces. 
Of  course,  among  so  many  hundred  twistings  and  turnings,  we  are 
sometimes  unlucky  enough  bo  enter  what  turns  out  to  be  some 
trumpery  little  stream  that  leads  nowhere  in  particular,  though  it 
promised  well  at  first ;  so,  after  vainly  trying  this  way  and  that 
way,  and  every  other  way  to  extricate  ourselves,  we  are  compellf 
to  do,  as  in  a  Christy  Minstrel  troupe  Bones  is  obliged  to  do  when 
Banjo  asks  him  a  bard  riddle — give  it  up  !  M'e  hark  back,  there- 
fore, and  make  another  shot  for  the  main  creek,  doing  our  utmost 
to  emulate  the  busy  bee  and  improve  the  shining  hour.  Thus  we 
potter  on,  congratulating  ourselves  if  by  any  means  we  are 
rewarded  with  a  sight  of  the  broad  river  before  the  shades  of 
evening  appear ;  for  even  then,  you  know,  we  have  to  make  good 
above  twenty  miles  before  we  reach  tho  safety  of  our  ship. 

The  sagainty  that  prompted  the  commander  to  send  away  the 
two  steam-boats  in  company,  stood  ns  in  good  stead  upon  one 
occasion  in  our  early  explorations ;  for  while  the  small  cutter 
piloting  the  larger  boat  was  advancing  through  the  placid  water  of 
Mehlla  Creek,  a  slight  concussion  was  felt,  and  it  was  soon  found 
she  had  bumjjed  upon  a  *'  snag,"  as  the  stump  of  a  tree  broken  offj 
just  under  the  surface  l8  termed.    The  water  poured  into  the  boat,f 
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aiiJ  it  l}ei:anm  absuluttily  iiecesiiary  to  run  her  ashore  to  ascertain 
the  naturo  and  oxtent  of  her  mjury.  Fortunately,  a  suitahlo 
opening  in  the  forest  liarik  was  at  hand,  and  everybody,  Captain 
and  Consul  included,  worked  with  a  will  to  haul  up  the  boat  into 
shallow  water,  wh«n  it  wai<  discovered  that  one  of  the  planktt  for  a 
cooHidonible  diiitauce  was  Btuvt)  in. 

The  op]X)rtuiiity  of  doing  a  good  thing,  and  perhaps  oueBslf 
some  lieneiit,  wan  scizod  by  the  engineer  in  attendanco,  who,  with 
the  rough  materials  at  his  uommand,  and  by  brealiing  up  some  of 
the  alight  woodwork' of  the  boat  to  get  the  nailn  which  he  roquived, 
was  enabled  to  repair  the  boat  bo  efficiently  that,  when  launched 
again,  she  was  sent  back  to  the  ship  ei^bt  miles  away  unattended, 
without  any  signs  of  leaking;  whilst  the  larger  boat  continued 
her  projected  voyage,  thoroughly  exploring  the  creek,  and  emer- 
ging at  sundown  near  Pnnta-de-Lenha,  passing  on  her  homeward 
journey  soine  huts  built  over  a  swamp,  upuu  piles,  to  protect  the 
owners  again^^t  alligators,  a  few  of  which  we  now  began  to  notice. 
In  the  warmer  water  higher  up  the  river  tliey  alxjuiid,  an  well  as 
hippopotami,  and  many  other  forma  of  amphihioua  life.  The  further 
up  the  river  we  go,  the  area  of  the  delta  becoming  contracted,  the 
level  uniformity  of  forest  gives  way  to  a  bolder  configuration ; 
already  eminences  show  up,  and  tht>  bighor  stretches  of  the  rivei: 
exhibit  diversified  views  of  park-like  clearings  and  scenery. 

Such  is  a  aamplu  of  the  daily  trips  that  are  taken  for  a  fortnight, 
at  the  termination  of  which  our  Consul  (considers  the  geography 
acquired  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view ;  and  thus  our  special 
dnty  is  concluded.  For  several  days  past  the  Captain  has  been 
anxious  to  get  away,  since  the  surgeon  fancies  ho  detects  symptoms 
of  fever,  and  our  orders  expressly  forbid  a  longer  iletentinn  in  the 
river  than  is  absolutely  necessarj.  We,  therefore,  put  out  to  sea 
for  a  cruise,  when  the  ouean  breezes  revive  our  languid  frames  and 


dissiliatc  the  signs  of  sickness. 


(To  he  omtinucd.) 
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KTURNS  lately  furnished  by  the  War  Office  disclose 
a  lamentable  paucity  of  remounth  and  the  consft- 
([uent  inefficiency  of  the  Britiah  cavuhry.  On 
tho  peace  cfltablishtncnt  the  English  army 
requires  annually  about  1,800  horses,  and  to 
meet  this  demand  there  are  about  2,000,000 
hofifes  of  all  kinds  in  these  ielands.  The  regu- 
lation price  iB  £10  to  i.'45  per  head  at  four  years  old. 

Actually  the  BtrcnRth  of  the  BritiBh  ca\'alry  is  19,100  officers  and 
men,  or,  deducting  the  officers  who  provide  their  own  charters, 
18,300  noQ-commissioiied  officers  and  men,  and  of  this  uinnber 
^,500 — equivalent  to  thirteen  regiments  of  500  sabres  each — ride 
"  Shanks'  mare."  We  hear  and  read  a  good  deal  of  our  two 
vaunted  army  corps  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  the  field  ;  but 
what  is  the  position  of  the  seven  regiments  attached  to  the  first  of 
these  corps?  The  4th  Dragoon  Guards  have  less  than  800 
horses  to  carry  400  troopers,  the  5th  Uragoon  Guards  400  for 
nearly  700  tuibres,  the  lloyal  Uragoona  being  in  the  Bame  "  footy  " 
condition;  the  11th  HuKsars  420  to  carry  700  of  Prince  Albert's 
Own,  the  IBth  Lancers  420  for  680,  the  18th  Hussara  420  fur  700, 
and  the  19th  HuHsarsSfiO  for  5(50.  The  Household  Cavalry,  which 
have  from  the  brigade  to  provide  a  regiment  for  this  army  corps, 
have  only  800  of  the  black  long-tailed  chargers  to  mount  1.200 
stalwart  troopers.  The  three  regiments  to  be  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  cavalry  division,  in  the  event  of  the  two  army  corps  beiog 
utilized,  are  the  Scots  Greys,  the  Srd  and  4th  Hussars,  and  these 
are  480  horsc-s  below  the  complement.  But  it  is  not  at  home 
aloue  that  the  authorities  seem  determined  to  keep  up  a  force  of 
permanently  dismounted  caviiJry,  for  the  nine  regiments  on  the 
Indian  eBtablisliment  have  only  4,100  horses  to  5,900  men.   Seeing 
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that,  AS  stated  iu  a  previous  article,  the  couutr3r-bi-ed  hortses  of  oiir 
Kaslern  Empire  aru  not  up  to  the  weight  of  the  Britltih  Dragoon, 
and  that  he  han  to  be  mounted,  at  present,  almost  csclui>ivuly  uu 
imported  IVatfrs,  it  ib  shameful  that  thesu  invaluable  corps  Hhoiild 
be  kept  so  underhorfled,  and  that  there  Kbould  Uc  absolutely 
no  reserve  to  fall  back  on.  The  King's  DraRoon  Guardfl  have 
oaily  600  mounts  for  litiO  meu,  the  Bays  170  for  050,  the 
8rd  Dragoon  Guards  470  for  GOO,  the  7th  460  for  670,  the  7th 
HuBHars  500  for  650,  llie  Kth  500  for  fiOO,  the  17th  Tiancerti  4G0  for 
660,  the  2lBt  llussaj-s  ;')00  for  630,  and  the  5th  Lancera  on  landing 
700  strong  found  that  the  Carbineeru  had  left  them  250  horses,  or 
'I'ii  men  to  each  horcie.  At  Natal  the  same  penny  wt»e  and  ]>ound 
foolish  aystfim  provailB,  for  the  InniskilUng  Dragoons  can  only 
muster  850  horses  to  470  men.  The  eight  other  regiments  at 
home,  not  belonging  to  the  first  or  second  army  corps,  and  the 
depots  of  regiments  abroad,  have  amongst  them  2,700  for  4,700 
men.  Never  in  the  memory  of  man  has  the  artillery  been  so  badl> 
horsed  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  and  little  wonder  is  there  that 
at  last  HiB  Royal  Hij^hneRs  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  have 
been  constrained  to  iaaue  orders  to  the  effect  that  officers  com- 
manding batteries  of  horse  and  Qeld  artillery  should,  forthwith, 
furnish  casting  returns  of  all  horties  which  from  age  or  disease  are 
not  fit.  for  service.  If  this  order  be  carriuii  out  in  its  inbe<^ity,  and 
the  casting  recommendations  not  coaxed  or  slnrred  over,  the  weed* 
oat  will  be,  oun;hi  to  be,  startling.  , 

Some  better  result  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  ^om 
the  late  discussion  in  th(!  House  of  Lords  and  the  ventilation  accorded 
to  the  important  subject  of  Kngland's  Horne  Supply  in  the  news- 
papers. The  solicitude  of  Lord  Ribblesdale,  of  many  iniluential 
membors  of  Parliament,  and  a  host  of  anxious  and  intelligent 
Jjreeders  and  tenant  farmers  was  repaid  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Queen's  Plates  into  (Queen's  Plvmlams,  whereby  the  sum  of  ii5,000 
was  diverted  from  the  racecourse  into  the  show-ring.  By  this 
moans  twenty-two  thoroughbred  BtalliouB  were  distributed  through- 
out the  breeding  districts  at  a  f&e  not  to  exceed  two  gnineaa,  no 
restriction  whatever  bthig  put  on  the  class  of  mare  they  should  be 
mated  with.  These  sires  had  to  pass  a  crucial  veterinary  examina- 
tion, but  the  1,(503  mares  they  smiled  upon  last  eeasoji  may,  for  all 
ihat  is  known  to  the  contrary,  have  been  stricken  in  years  and 
afflicted  with  all  the  hereditary  unsoundness  equine  atavism  ia 
disobligingly  prone  to  hand  down  and  illustrate.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  this  lordly  dole — fehe 
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national  wealth  ib  increamng  at  the  rate  of  ^160,000,000  i»er 
annnro,  and  Us  income  is,  in  rounfi  numbers.  £750,000,000 — jmt 
this  pertinent  quoHtion  to  tho  diBtrict  committcra  Buperintending 
the  amours  of  these  horses,  "  Give  your  general  impression  of  the 
olaaa  of  mares  sent  to  the  premium  stallions  in  your  district  as 
regards  sizo,  soundness,  quality,  age,"  but  elicited  only  the  vagae 
information  that  th«  mares  were  of  a  varied  kind.  Pearls,  probably, 
in  many  instiincoa,  were  thrown  before  swine.  But  imdcu*  the 
most  favourable  and  best  managed  conditions  the  paltry  grant, 
which  is  to  l)e  continued,  is  but  "a  sop  to  Cerberus"  coming  far 
short  of  national  requirements.  Possibly  it  may  be  an  earnest  of 
good  things  to  come,  but  till  some  doughty  champion  for  the  army 
appears  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  outside  St.  Stephons,  such 
ae  the  navy  has  found  in  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  the  old  policy  of 
laiteer  aller  axul  laiggvr  fairp  will  prevail.  When  as  much  care 
comes  to  he  exorcised  in  the  selection  of  mares  as  of  stallioiis  then 
the  industry  of  breeding  really  good  half-bred  horses  for  the  field 
and  road,  which  has  for  many  years  been  on  tlie  wane,  will  be 
resuscitated,  and  once  more  we  shall  find  ourselves  the  owners  of 
superior  brood  mares  which,  as  iu  the  past,  we  shall  sell  to  the 
Continental  buyer.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Secuitd  Empire,  the  foreigners  have  been  raiding  on 
our  paddocks  and  stables,  outbidding  En>;lish  buyers,  Eind  carrying 
off  our  best  mares  and  stallions.  Optimists  insist  upon  It  that  the 
country  has  as  large  and  choice  a  stock  of  half-bred  mares ;  but 
gejitlcmen  such  as  Messrs.  Tattersall  and  East,  who  by  reason  of 
tiieir  daily  and  far  reaching  experience  must  know  (\fr.  East  has 
gone  over  to  the  majority),  deplore  the  depletion  as  a  national  loaa. 
During  the  elovcn  months  ending  November  90th  we  exporied 
13,046  horses  as  compared  with  8,tt88  of  the  previous  year,  and  of 
these  5,205  wore  mareti.  la  one  muntli  300  carefully  selected, 
well-bred,  and  valuablo  young  mares,  purchased  in  Yorkshire,  were 
exported  from  Hull.  It  is  true  that  we  importe<l  1,028  marea  in 
the  same  i)eriod,  but  almost  all  of  these  were  llussian  and  Nor- 
wegian ponies  and  common  animali*  of  an  average  value  little  over 
i:i6.  Us.  Already  our  impoverished  tenant  farmers  are  too  prone 
to  breed  from  any  rubbish,  sire  or  dam,  they  can  cheaply  come  by^ 
and  these  soft  foreigners  are  not  desirable  subatitutea. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  tlie  tutuiitry  ever  suffered  from  a  plethora 
of  good  general  utility  horses,  and,  since  the  formation  of  colossal 
standing  armies  on  the  other  sirle  of  the  Chaonel,  the  supply  has 
fallen  far  short  of  the  demand,    free  Trade— soon,  let  us  hope,  to- 
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Ipve  place  to  Fair  Trade — brought  an  enDrmouH  accesmou  to  the 
national  wealth,  and  wiili  it  a  demand  for  numorous  chttan^  de 
iNxe,  hunters,  high-Btepping  carria^H  and  phaelon  pairs,  park 
hacks,  and  blood  cobs  being  in  tho  category.  The  metropolis,  the 
great  manufacturing  towna  and  seaports,  j?Towing  rapidly  as  the 
country  btiCuiiie  covered  by  a  network  of  railways,  and  the  great 
highway  of  uatioue  bridged  by  stoam,  created  a  vast  demand  for 
heavy  and  active  dray  horses  and  vanners,  the  omnibua  and 
tramway  systems  using  up  large  uiimbers  of  unimals  well  adapted 
for  artillery  and  transport  service.  One  induittry  in  particolar, 
known  an  the  mineral -water  trade,  appropriates  the  class  of  horae 
Ko  admirably  adapted  to  our  gun-teams.  The  pale  ale  brewers 
are  now  patronizing  a  thick-sut,  powerful,  active,  and  most  valu* 
able  breed,  smart,  quick  walkers,  and  able  to  trot,  such  as  a  cross 
between  a  well-bred  roadnter  of  the  "Reality"  type  might  be 
expected  to  proilnce  in  union  with  a  compact,  must-ular,  and  not 
too  well  feathered  Shire  or  Clydesdale  nuiro.  1  am  writing  firom 
Yorkshire  the  Urgest  and,  with  the  exeeption  of  Shroprtliire,  best 
horse  breeding  comity  in  England.  Thirty  years  ago  there  whh 
hardly  a  farmer  in  the  Kast  or  North  Hidings  who  had  not  one  or 
two  brood  mares.  In  a  day's  ride  a  good  judge  could,  in  those 
times,  easily  have  picked  up  a  dozen  or  so  fre^^h  young  hunters 
up  to  ftfteen  stone,  in  BOine  instances  weight  carriei-s,  from  these 
farmtrs.  Now  they  are  about  as  scarce  as  feathers  on  a  frog's 
hack,  and  why  ?  Simply  because  the  Germans,  following  the 
lead  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  Master  of  the 
Horse,  General  Fleury,  have  agents  all  over  the  country  who 
are  quietly  but  persi'^tently  buying  up  all  the  promising  fillies 
at  from  ^40  to  f  (iO  each  !  The  numerous  purchases  made  last 
year  on  French  account  averaged  all  round  about  £75.  From 
time  to  time  we  iind,  from  the  local  press,  that  the  foreign 
buyers  are  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Such  paragraphs  as  the 
following  arrest  the  eye  : — "  A  well-known  Cheshire  horse-dealer, 
of  Wrenbury,  has  received  (nstruetions  indire<:tly  from  the  German 
Government  to  buy  a  large  number  of  horses  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  haR  accompanied  a  representative  of  the  German  army 
in  a  torn-  to  the  different  horse  fairs  of  the  aortlieru  counties." 
The  Hon.  G.  E.  Lascelles  {a  gentleman  described  by  that  un- 
doubted authority,  Lord  Cathcart,  as  a  keen  sportsman,  an  able 
man  of  businesH,  a  practical  fanner,  ami  a  sucifossfid  breeder  of 
horses,  inheriting  the  aportins  traditions  of  several  generations  of 
the  House  of  Harewood)  writes  to  the  special  commissioner  of  tho 
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uiid  aliroad.  We  must  not  wait  for  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,  and  lack  the  duor  when  the  steed  is  stoltjii  and  thfl  stable 
empty.  Wo  may  nnt  at  tirst  be  drawn  into  the  hurly-burly, 
but  asanredly  we  iniist  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  To 
this  eud  we  might  have  tt>  tlitiroiiglily  equip  a  force  of  50,000 
infantry,  with  a  dae  complomont  of  artillerj',  cavalry,  Uotipital 
and  comnnsfiariat,  for  foreign  survice.  At  such  a  Rrisis  there 
must  lje  no  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  as  was  the  case  when  we 
sent  an  army  C(>ri>s  to  Efiyi)t,  every  battery  remaining  in  England 
heinj;  practically  crippled  in  supplying  teams  for  fielil  Rerviee. 
Ooverniuent  tnlkts  of  22,90f>  horses  as  sufficient  for  the  mobilization 
of  thin  force.  Should,  as  aeeinB  probable,  these  two  army  corps 
be  dospntched  in  the  tirst  instance  to  Eg>i>t,  our  experience  of  the 
climatic  effect  of  the  land  of  the  Pharoalis  on  the  British  horse 
teaches  that  to  keep  the  army  efficient  iin  additional  reinforce- 
ment of  at  least  10,000  horseH  a  month  would  lie  called  for.  With 
Persia  ripening  to  fall  into  the  lap  of  Russia,  raayhap  Molianimra 
and  Ahwfts  may  once  more  see  the  Union  Jack  nnfiirlofl,  in  which 
case,  our  cold-blooded  horses  would  suffer  grievously.  We  must 
have  100,000  horses  to  raeot  all  uontingencies,  or  30,000  more 
than  the  number  upon  which  we  can,  under  such  exceptional 
cireum stance fi  work.  Nn  doubt  we  could  draw  on  the  30O,0OC 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  trade,  but  thij^  would  bo  a  very  serious 
step,  one  fraught  with  enormous  loss  and  inconvenience  to  th& 
commuuity.  Irroepcelive  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Reserve*  and 
Militia  inainiiug  the  coast  batteries,  we  sliould,  for  national  de- 
fence, require  at  least  100  vohintocr  field  batteries,  or  batteries  of 
position,  fnllly  and  »^ftii-irntly  horst-d.  Trade  and  manufaeturea, 
in  case  of  war,  would  shrink,  and  that  shrinkage  must  release  a 
number  of  very  useful  draught  horsea.  But  thoae  of  the  farm 
must  not  bo  drawn  from  their  work,  for  what  with  high  freights 
and  war  risks  a  large  amount  of  pasture  land  would  be  brought 
under  cultivation  and  the  area  under  wheat  largely  extended.  Be 
the  mercantile  fleets  of  the  nation  ever  so  efticiently  guardnd  and 
watched,  and  our  forty-eight  millions  of  tonnage  ever  so  safety 
■convoyed,  home-grown  food  will  then  be  greatly  enhanced  in  value. 
It  may  be  urged  that  an  army  operating  in  the  East  could  draw  a 
supply  of  remounts  from  Hungary,  but  Austro- Hungary  would  for 
certain  be  In  the  thick  of  the  stnigglc  and  could  not  epare  a 
single  horse.  Moreover,  the  Hungarian  horses  we  see  at  fairs  and 
elsewhere  are  of  a  poor  powerless  atamji,  "  not  strong  enough," 
as  a  well-known  dealer  remarked,  "  to  pull  a  sprat  off  a  yridiron," 
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and  thiH  applies  to  all  the  "  darned  furriners/*  save  the  tborongb- 
hrtAA  and  thofw  coiuinf'  from  across  the  Atlantic.  Hia  Royal 
niKlineRH  the  C«niiiian<ier-in-Cbief,  however,  speaks  in  high  tenna 
of  these  horseB,  and  is  watisfied  with  thu  performances  of  a  few  wmt 
out  to  South  Africa  mid  Kg^'pt. 

The  Becretary  for  State  at  \\  ur.  in  bringing  forward  the  Anuy 
KBtiinateH,  thinka  to  bridjje  over  tbe  horse  difficulty  by  taking 
|>ower3  to  increase  the  numhtT  of  registered  horses  from  7,000  to 
14,000.  Thib  is  not  Kiappliny  but  feucius  with  tbe  qaestion.  The 
system  of  rt!|;istnitiuii  has  doubtletttj  been  loyally  and  patriotically 
awiepted  by  many  large  horse-owners  in  the  nietro[>olis  and  else- 
where, but  it  iK  nothing  better  than  a  makeshift.  Mr.  Stanhope  has 
been  informed  that  a  considerable  number  of  theise  animals  are 
suitable  for  eavaby,  aiid  it  may  be  accepted  as  absolutely  true  that 
all  iU'Q  "broken  to  liit  and  bridle."  Kow  many  horses  of  tbe 
General  Oiunibns  Company,  of  the  Hoad  ('ar  Company,  and  kin- 
dred concerns,  are  Kt  for  faRt%vork  in  the  f^eld '}  What  age  are  the 
horHeh  re-Ristered  by  them,  and  how  many  are  sufficiently  wound 
to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  active  eerviee?  Some  of  the  active 
liglit  vanners  and  express  horscK  would  render  good  account  of 
1  hemselves  as  wheelers  in  tbe  ^uu  teams ;  not  a  few  of  the  freshest 
<if  the  'bus  pairs  would  find  Kuitable  employment  in  the  dragginj; 
guns  of  position,  in  tbe  transport  wantons,  and  in  the  essential 
and  too  long  neglected  ammunition  columns.  The  Shrewsbury  and 
Talbot  Cab  Company  could  mount  a  few  troopers  well,  and  perha|>B 
furnish  the  Horse  Artillery  with  a  hundred  or  two  leiulers.  Heading 
between  the  lines,  the  plain  interpretation  of  Mr.  Htanhnpe'a  s  tate 
inent  it^  that  he  means  to  lean  on  this  broken  reed  registration  for 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  dervices,  and  that  the  estabhshment 
is  to  remain  on  its  present  footing.  There  is  no  intention  whatever 
to  purchase  the  7,()0(l  of  wbirli  we  are  confoasedly  short ;  ho  the 
depletion  of  our  stock  will  continue,  and,  till  some  dire  emergency 
^Irives  us  into  the  market,  our  splendid  regiments  and  battertt»  are 
doomed  to  remain  hnlf-liorsed. 

Tbe  [Kisition  is  serious,  our  wants  pressiiiig  and  not  to  be  blinked. 
We  must  "  face  the  music,"  as  the  Americana  say.  There  is  bnt 
•one  difliculty  in  forthwith  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
t^casoned  horses  to  supply  enlisting  deficiencies,  and  that  is  the 
desire  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  take  another  penny 
■off  the  Income  Tax.  Ab  in  1H7B,  wlien  war  witli  Itussia  appeax'ed 
imminent  and  the  late  Lord  BeacouijCeld  acquired  Cyprus,  and 
brougltt   Indian  troops  into  the  Mnditernmeau,  so  now  the  pur- 
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cbase  of  a  few  tlioasand  horse»  must  be  effected  in  hot  haste  and 
at  liish  pn'cGB-  The  value  of  an  article  of  comraprce,  a^oordinK  to 
the  old  Iludihrastic  couplet,  is  exactly  what  it  wiil  fetch.  That  is 
the  law  of  th»  hoi-He  market.  Tliiii  pertiiiaciouK  pturchasiii)^  ufifort 
of  foreign  countries  can  only  be  curbed  by  the  War  Office  step^jing 
in  and  hccominji;  the  purchaeer.  The  prices  paid  by  Lord  Arthur 
Somerset  some  ten  years  back  were  most  satisfactory  to  breeders 
and  dealers,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  to  the  British  rate-payer. 
^[atterH  also  a  decade  back  were  not  all  fourts  with  existing  circum- 
stanccts.  Then,  there  was  then  only  a  probability  of  our  haviug  the 
Muscovite  to  deal  with,  but  now  we  must  reckon  on  having  France 
ai^inst  lis  also.  Our  generals  had  not  then  learnt  by  actual  demon- 
stration how  much  depends  on  making  every  arm  of  the  service  aa 
mobile  as  possible,  and  of  what  vitiU  importance  is  great  activity, 
rapidity  of  movement,  and  boldness  in  seiziiif^  the  initiative.  The 
lesson  tiiughi,  by  the  indcpendtint  brilliant  "  push  "  of  the  Ge-rmiui 
artillery  at  Sedan  had  not  been  laid  to  heart.  If  the  elastic  pre- 
cepts of  the  new  Army  Brill  Book  are  to  be  reduced  to  practice, 
then  horse  artillery  is  destined  to  be  extensively  used  in  connection 
witli  the  advanced  guards,  and  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Stanhope  may 
see  his  way,  or,  if  need  be,  be  forced  to  strengthen  this  important 
arm,  and  to  take  the  "neces&ary  steps"  so  long  promised.  The 
time  is  no  longer  when  a  horse,  which  in  dealers'  parlance  is  termed 
a  "  soldier,"  is  one  usually  considered  to  l>e  good  for  nothing  else. 
Under  tho  altered  conditions  of  war,  it  is  essential  that  both 
cavalry  and  artillery — horse  artillery  especiiilly— should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  superior  class  of  remount.  The  question  of  expense 
must  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way.  It 's  all  very  well  for 
General  Uavenbill  to  give  out  that  he  wants  young,  sound,  fresh- 
jointed  four  to  six  years  old,  from  15.*i  to  Hi  hands  high,  bays, 
browns,  blacks,  and  chesnuts,  without  material  blemish,  the 
draught  animals  able  to  "trot  their  seven  miles  an  hour  with  a 
ton  weight  behind  them,  a  portion  of  thum  being  good  enough  to 
do  their  ten  miles  an  hour  for  twenty-five  miles  (without  wearying), 
and  then  gallop  another  fivfi  milea  to  take  up  a  pneitinn,  straining 
themselves  at  full  pace  like  tire-ongine  horses  "  ;  and  all  this  use- 
fulness  is  to  be  got  for  £40  to  -t4*2,  so  ranch  as  even  X45  being 
allowed  in  cases  of  exceptional  value  !  This  is  the  very  stamp  of 
military  horse  the  French,  whose  price  averages  1,500  francs,  or 
4*60,  ai'e  in  the  market  for  uud  have  long  been  persistently  buying. 
Exporting  horses  is  about  the  only  set  off  the  farmer  has  against 
imported  eatables. 
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department  of  agriculture  which  is  now  of  a  rcmiin(?rative  character^ 
and  English  breeders  will  not  Hnd  it  to  their  intfM'estn,  for  many 
yeara  to  come,  to  turn  their  attentioB  to  anytbiug  but  reeh^rchi 
pedigree  stock,  or  in  any  way  to  jeopardise  the  unduuhted  and 
apparently  nnaH^ailabln  Hupremncy  to  which  the  tinitod  Kingdom 
juBtly  lavd  claim. 

In  our  present  emergency  wo  must  turn  to  the  United  Statea 
and  Caiuula,  in  order  to  satiefactorily  mount  our  two  army  corps, 
auii  to  furiiish  a  reuen's  of  buraes.  The  making  Huch  a  suggestion 
IB  akin  io  high  treason,  and  cannot  fail  to  invoke  the  aiuilhetita 
naranatba  of  our  home  breeders.  When  it  was  noised  abroad,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  War  Office  had  made  arrangements  for 
importing  :t,000  horses  for  the  artillery  from  Canada,  a  Yorkahiro 
tenant-farmer  ejaculated  :  "  il  's  uae  better  nur  asmauk  i'  t'  mooth 
for  uz."  Charity  begins,  or  ought  to  begin,  at  home  no  doubt,  but 
when  the  country  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  supply  the  nation's 
imperative  wants  we  must  needs  try  abroad.  I  by  uo  means  advo- 
cate putting  any  businesB  into  American  handa,  and  would  rejoice- 
if  by  Imperial  Federation — u.  federation  which  no  ahock  of  arms 
can  break,  and  no  queation  of  contending  interests  weaken — every 
product  of  the  tlnitud  States  could  be  made  to  feel  the  weight  of 
a  hostile  tariff.  In  this  matter  of  tranaatl untie  horse  supply,  wa 
should  endeavour  to  throw  all  the  buflinos8  into  the  hands  of  our 
own  kith  and  kin  nettlod  in  Canada.  General  Haveubill.  after  a 
hurried  riui  through  the  Domiaiou,  reported  on  the  Canadian  home 
bred  hortM>  tw  being  "a  clean-legged,  hardy,  good -colon  red,  reliable, 
tractable  animal,  endiu-ing,  and  capable  of  undergoing  great  and 
prolonged  fatigue  ;  but  they  are  over-worked  too  young,  and  it  is 
the  exception  to  find  a  Kouud  horse  arrived  at  yeara  of  maturity,. 
though  he  may  still  bo  serviceable,  and  as  Ruch  jwrform  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work."  It  appears  that  many  of  the  brood  mares 
were  worn  out,  and  the  stallioue.  often  of  iiiforior  quality*.  But  tlio 
viait  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Army  Uemounts  set  breeders  on 
the  qui  Hre,  with  the  result  that  nui]iber»  of  good  mares  and 
superior  sii'es  have  been  imported,  und  ranching  on  the  vast  grassy 
plains,  the  former  home  of  countless  buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
"  Itockiea,"  has  been  extensively  developed.  Sir  John  Lister  Kay. 
representing  an  important  Cauudiau  Land  Company,  has,  during 
the  current  month,  purchased  the  well-bred  stalhou  I'orton  by 
Pellegrino. 

Horse  shows  and  fairs,  too,  ai'c  working  a  reformation.  General 
Itavenhill  adds:—"  The  eiperimeiit  (of  importing  from  Canadaj  on 
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behalf  of  the  Govermnent,  has  tended  to  shDw  that  with  proper 
foresight  and  luanagompnt  the  British  farmer  can  tieat  pronde  for 
the  ordinary  re«iuirenienu  of  tht>  army  dnring  peace,"  and  y«t.  in 
the  face  of  this  assertion,  our  army  remonnt  ia  in  its  present 
condition  of  ineflScioncy.  There  is  wheel  within  wheel,  and  we 
may  rest  assiiri^  that  some  parflimoniotis  "  akid "  caoisea  the 
wheels  of  the  Remount  Department  tinwillinj^ly  to  drag.  It  may 
aiirprise  many  not  in  stable  secrets  to  team  that  numbera  of 
Anicriran  and  Canadian  horses  reach  this  <^onntry,  are  hid  away 
for  a  few  weeks  till  well  over  tlie  voyage,  and  acme  rIoas  is  got  on 
theuj,  and  then  sold  as  the  real  native  article.  If  our  Canadian 
cousins  hav(?  not  what  we  want,  they  can  readily  obtain  them 
from  over  the  border  where  there  are  over  eleven  millionB 
and  a  half  to  select  from.  The  marching  power  of  the  Cow 
Boy  Cavalry,  attached  to  the  All>erta  Field  Foi-ce,  on  th< 
hardy  enduring  bronchos,  "  rum  'uns  to  look  at,  but  good  'una 
go,"  teetify  to  the  pintt-knot  sort  of  animal  the  climate  of  the 
iiorth-went  of  Canada  can  produce.  With  a  soil  bo  rich  that  it 
only  requires  to  be  •'  tickled  with  a  hoe  to  smile  with  a  harvest," 
where  heavy  crops  of  oats  are  grown  by  merely  bruadcastmi;  thd 
seed  on  tht-  virgin  soil,  and  then  turning;  a  thin  sod  over,  an<l 
where  thousands  of  acres  of  the  natural  unoccupied  meadows  are 
BO  full  of  grass  that  the  stranger  camping  out  fi;H.'ls  inclined  to  look 
round  for  the  owner  to  ask  his  leave,  the  cost  of  hors*-.  keep  is 
trivial.  All  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  are  rea^y  to 
baud.  In  some  of  the  Western  States  of  Aniertoa,  it  is  found  that 
horse-breeding  ia  now  a  more  profitable  industry  than  cattle- 
ranchtng,  the  death-rate,  during  the  severe  winters,  beinj;  in  the 
case  of  the  former  very  low.  Tlie  cost  between  the  two  at  three 
or  four  years  old  is  inappreciable.  There  is  this  in  the  horse's 
ttivour  that  at  two  years  old  lie  can  be,  and  is,  pnt  to  light  work, 
aabaequently  paying  for  his  keep,  whereas  the  steer  of  a  graded-np 
herd  docs  nothing  of  the  kind.  How,  in  the  face  of  sneh  advantages, 
can  we  of  the  Old  World  hope  to  strive  with  our  own  people  in 
the  Dominion  who  have  at  their  disposal  a  territory  IH.OOO  square 
miles  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States,  includmg  Alaska  ? 
Our  rnU-  is  to  breed  tLnimalH  only  of  liighest  merit  and  greateat 
price  :  to  thom  we  must  abandon  the  task  of  auppl>ing  our  armies 
with  good  and  cheap  remounts.  To  encourage  them  in  developing 
this  enterprise  as  a  national  industry  the  firitisfa  Government 
must  show  its  bona ^itdva  by  entwining  the  Imperial  interests  with 
theirs.     They  must  not  be  coaxed  into  breeding  precisely  what  we 
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want,  to  find  theuiBelves  left  in  the  lurch.  Of  this,  liowever,  they 
may  rest  aasurod  that  3'oiuig,  sound,  vigorous,  well-hred  "ride- 
ADd-drive  "  horses  will  always  command  a  remunerative  price  here, 
provided  the}'  be  unblemiehed.  Let  them  bear  in  mind  that 
quality,  style,  and  action  mean  money.  We  can  take  all  such,  the 
more  ihe  merrier,  at  four  years  old,  and  our  dealers  will  find  it  to 
their  advantaj;e  to  put  them  by  for  a  season,  during  which  a 
wondrous  iraprovemtint  will  be  wrought  in  manners  and  con- 
dition, to  say  uotliing  of  the  attractive  bloom.  That  theCauadiaua 
axe  aiive  to  the  future  of  hort^e -breeding  is  amply  tetitiiied  to  by  the 
fact  of  their  having,  during  the  x^'^'^t  ytiar,  taken  l.H'ifi  stallions 
and  884  mares  from  us;  but  most  of  these  wore  of  the  heavy 
agricultural  claas.  But  I  am  diving  Bomewhat  into  the  futuie  to 
the  neglect  ol  the  present,  or  rather,  highly  probable  immediate 
future. 

[  know  not  if  army  horse  supply  comes  within  the  provioce  of  the 
Intelligence  IVpartmont,  if  not  then,  with  due  deference,  I  submit 
that  it  is  a  subject  that  miglit  forthwith  be  advantageously  taken  up. 
In  such  critical,  uncertain  times,  we  should  know  precisely  where, 
in  what  numbers,  and  at  what  figure,  we  could  lay  our  hauda  upon 
the  horses  we  shall,  on  an  emorgoucy,  rei|uir«.  Our  Canadian 
cousius  could  readily  give  an  estimate  of  what  they  can  lind,  and, 
tfarongh  them,  we  ought  to  bo  able  to  gnage  the  capacity  of  tha 
United  States  pretty  nearly.  It  might  be  practicable  to  make  con- 
ditional coutrat'ts  with  subjitantial  American  breeders  or  firms  for 
the  delivery  on  Canadian  soil  of  remounts  selectetl  by  our  agents. 
Having  lately  had  some  experience  of  the  leugtlis  ministers  will  go 
in  order  to  curry  favour  with  tlie  Irish -American  hiuiuuitiw.*, 
delivery  on  British  territory  Bhouhl  lu^  a  «rn.:  qua  non.  Horses  are 
"  contraband  of  war,"  and  Brother  Jonathan  is  nothing  loth  to 
twist  the  lion's  tail.  Nearer  at  home  we  may  c^tpect  to  find  the 
League  forbidding  the  sale  of  LriBh-brod  horses  to  "a  foreign 
country  "  such  as  Kngland.  Inquiry  on  the  spot  can  alone  deter- 
mine what  States  can  best  supply  our  wants.  The  best  bhwd 
prevails  iu  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  wher«  are  to  be 
found  the  descendants  of  Diomed,  Tranby,  Priam— unquestionably 
the  head  of  the  horses  of  his  time — Oleucoe,  Leamington,  Prince 
Charlie,  Mnrtemer,  Kayon  d'Or,  u  long  line  of  others  of  mcrit- 
lUinois,  during  the  civil  war,  put  and  maiutained  twenty-seven 
regimentfl  of  woU-mountcd  cavalry  in  the  field,  but  of  late  years 
the  breeders  in  that  go-ahead  Stato  have  chieHy  patronized  heavy 
horses  iu  the  shape  of  Shurea,  Clydesdales,  and  Purcherous.    These 
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last,  desci^ndorl  from  the  Arabt;  ami  Tiirhs  bronght  back  by  the 
Crusaders,  when  crossed  with  blood  produce  very  useful,  hardy, 
and  active  hor&es.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  yean,  several  of 
the  useful  Cleveland  bays  have  been  imported,  and  these  hor»es 
put  to  trotting  mares  are  yielding  the  happiest  results.  On  the 
Hnake  ilivor,  Idaho  territory,  Alturas,  Ada  County,  numbers  of 
very  useful  light  horses  are  to  be  fouud,  aud  an  agent  stationed  at 
Boise  City  could  render  si^al  service.  Kebrnska.  Kansas,  Texas, 
LUah,  and  New  Mexico  are  all  horse-breeding  countries.  Depots 
would  have  to  be  orgaaiised  for  the  reception,  conditioning,  and 
despatch  of  the  purchases,  at  which  employment  could  be  found 
for  numbers  of  ruuKh-riders  and  discharged  troopers  and  gannera, 
an  arrangement,  vtth  our  present  system  of  short  service,  Ukely  to 
be  popular  and  to  work  well.  A  horse  for  campaigning  purposes 
is  of  little  use  without  some  good  keep  in  him.  For  transport 
we  should  naturally  turn  to  those  "greyhounds  of  the  Atlantic," 
-destined  as  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  British  Navy  in  war  time. 
In  the  case  of  actual  hostilities  they  should  sail  under  convoy  of 
beltetl -cruisers.  The  Admiralty  might  Lake  them  by  the  forelock 
and  have  horse-fittings  for  these  vessels  stored,  ready  for  immediate 
use,  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and,  fur  winter  service,  at  Halifax. 
The  summer  paKsage  occupies  but  six  days  from  land  to  land,  so 
that,  carefully  handled  at  sea,  the  horses  would  suffer  but  little. 

Let  us  now  hark  back  to  the  question  of  our  home  supply.  The 
controversy  which  has  occupied  so  much  space  in  the  public  preas, 
and  has  been  the  topic  of  serious  consideration  and  debate  with 
every  lamllord  and  farmer  in  the  horse-breeding  counties,  narrows 
itself  into  the  following  issues,  which  may  he  briefly  ttiimmarized 
thus : — 

1.  That  the  breeding  of  horses  for  field  and  road  has  been  on  the 
decline  for  many  years  past,  consequent  on  the  dt*i)ietion  of  our 
best  brood-mares  by  foreign  buyers,  which  depletion  is  at  present 
Itetive,  and  will  so  continue  so  long  as  Continental  agents  are 
empowered  to  outbid  our  English  buyers.  Numbers  of  good 
bmitiug  mares  leave  the  country  because  almost  all  hunting  men, 
from  a  mere  whim  of  fashion,  buy  ten  geldings  to  one  mare. 
Mares  being  chenpor  than  geldings,  the  best  leave  the  country,  the 
inferior  sort  going  by  tliousaiuls  into  slavery  at  four  yeoi's  old  in 
London,  there  to  bo  speedily  nsod  up  and  sent  to  the  slaughter 
yards.  Most  of  our  farmers,  feeling  the  pinch  of  bail  times,  have 
been  constrained  to  part  with  their  favourite  three-pai-ts-bred  brood- 
mares  to  the  Germans,  who  purchase  with  growing  keenness. 


2.  That  in  the  present  condition  of  the  raarTtcits  it  pays  better 
to  bretjd  uny  class  of  hor«e,  from  the  thoroaghbred  to  the  Shetlaud 
pouy,  thai]  tbe  lialf-brod.  There  have  been  "  boomH,"  and  are 
still  in  some  cases,  in  Thoroughbreds,  Hjuikney  or  Koadster,  Cleve- 
landB,  YorkKhire  Coa<rli-hor80fi,  Siiftblk-pimchea,  Shires,  and 
Clydesdales,  but  theae  breeds  arc  protected  by  alud-books  of  more 
■or  less  reliabihty.  The  foreign  buyer  not  on  the  look  out  for 
"  soldiers  "  iusistB  upon  pedigree.  These  horses  are  all  saleable  as 
jearhngs,  whereas  the  half-bred  seldom  ^ds  a  market  till  four 
^enrs  old,  by  whieh  age  ho  has  bad  time  to  develop  the  curae  of 
roaring  and  othtT  infirtiiities. 

'  it.  The  great  risk  in  breeding  half-bred  horsen  ;  no  uniformity  or 
certainty  attending  the  venture.  This  risk  is  accentuated  by  the 
haphazard  selection  of  stalhnns  and  the  inft>riority  of  mares. 
Fanners  prefer  to  breed  heavy  horses,  their  dams  needin^^  only  to 
be  three  weeks  or  so  out  of  work,  their  produce  not  being  subjected 
to  the  risks  of  breaking  and  schooling.  Not  one  farmer  in  a  score 
can  breiak  in  a  young  borac  ;  not  cue  in  a  hundretl  is  tit  to  ride  a 
young  horse  over  a  country  to  sell  him,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  one 
capable  of  inHtilUng  that  valuable  and  readily  saleable  virtue — 
manners. 

4.  That  the  system  under  which  the  State  purchases  is  wrong. 
No  doubt  the  dealer  saves  the  remount  oflicer  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  uiul  running  about,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
bringing  a  aaitable  animal  should  not  be  paid  a  foe  or  comiiiiseion  ; 
bat,  hitherto,  the  dealer  has  had  by  far  the  beat  of  the  bargain. 
If  the  truth  be  known  this  middleman  has  not  in  many  instances 
paid  over  i;25  ahead  for  his  purchases.  The  beat  find  their  way 
into  private  hands,  the  medium  into  the  ranks,  the  inferior  acrubn 
going  to  the  cab  rank.  It  is  pretty  eertain  that  many  of  the  foar- 
year-old  troopers  arc  in  reality  a  year  younger.  The  ridiculous 
stipulation  that  only  iindocked  horses  are  to  be  taken  must  be 
rescinded.  Fashion  has  decreed  that  docking  ia  de  rigiieur,  and 
fur  a  paltry  MiO  breeders  cannot  afford  to  be  out  of  the  fashion. 
For  campaigning  in  a  hot  climate  long  tails,  to  brush  awa}'  the 
£ioB,  would  be  a  merciful  consideration ;  but  ae  our  horses  are 
(rid**  late  operations  in  Kgypt)  useless  for  such  work,  a  few  inckea 
-off  dock  are  liardly  worth  bothering  about. 

5.  That  tiU  lately,  and  then  in  a  very  niggard  and  wholly 
insufficient  manner,  Government  has  done  nothing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  foster  and  stinnilate  the  supply  of  lirat-claas  troopers. 
•On  the  contrary,  despite  nnmborleas  warnings  of  the  serious  and 
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exaniinatiuu  compulsory.  Probably  be  is  right,  for  the  first 
quostion  a  breiidor  would  ask  would  be  "  where'a  your  certificate?" 
Without  it  the  horse's  occupation  would  be  gone.  This  clause 
would  uot  exempt  the  hort^es  coverint,'  at  over  .£10,  but  as  such 
expensive  sires  are  seldom  uaud  in  gt'ttiiig  general -pui-pose  horses, 
their  services  lieing  almost  escluaivoly  continod  to  the  task 
of  propagating  blood  stock  for  the  turf,  their  owners  can  very  well 
afford  to  pay  the  duty.  As  a  rule  breeders  of  thoroughbreda, 
intended  for  racing,  look  more  to  fanciful  and  fashionable  combi- 
nations of  running  blood  than  to  hereditary  soundness.  Those 
interested  in  this  subject  will  do  well  to  peruse  Lord  Ebrington's 
article  [lublished  in  Thr  IJve  Stovk  Journal  Aliiuinnck  of  the 
current  year. 

Though  Government  studs  are  uot  to  be  thought  of  in  this 
country.  State  aid  without  State  intervention  would  he  welcome. 
As  already  sL'ated,  I  am  doubtful  if  the  owners  of  the  premium  or 
Bubsidiscd  stalhnns  will  tind  the  inducement,  especially  if  service 
be  restricted,  attractive  enough  to  continue  the  arrangement.  One 
gentleman,  who  has  bred  some  great  animals  in  l^ig  time,  I  know 
has  sold  his  horse,  finding  his  earnings  insufiicieut.  Owners  of 
these  sires,  moreover,  seeing  that  no  selection  of  mares  hn-s  been 
stipulated  for,  are  afraid  that  their  good  horses  will  be  "  crabbed  " 
whe!i  the  first  crop  of  foals  makes  its  appearance.  My  suggestion 
is  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  lend  the  breeders 
of  Great  Britain  iKJG.tiGti,  which,  at  3  percent.,  would  be  e<[uiva- 
leut  to  the  annual  graut  of  the  £5,000  at  present  doled  out  in  the 
shape  of  premiums.  This  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase,  as 
opportunity  offers,  of  young  thoroughbred  horses  of  the  very  oppo- 
site stamp  to  those  we  see  so  freely  advertized  for  sale  as  "valuable 
for  country'  sires,  or  the  foreign  market,  standing  over  IG'2,  with 
great  bone  and  substance."  Vested  in  a  "stable-minded"  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  or 
by  the  Himters'  Improvement  Society,  assisted  by  local  county 
committees,  the  money  should  provide  '200  blood  stallions  at  on 
average  of,  say,  750guineaa  each,  leaving  £8,500  for  thirty  pedigree 
hackneys  or  roadsters.  The  class  of  thoroughbred  should  be  that 
of  which  Omega,  Esuaniillo,  Aerides,  and  Liou  are  apt  illustnitions, 
olose  knit,  "  big  little  'una,"  or,  more  elegantly,  of  the  muHum  in 
parvti  sort.  Well  laid  back,  long  shoulders,  and  good  smart  action 
must  be  a  »ine  qua  nun.  Let  the  hackneys,  if  po&sible,  be  of  the 
Denmark  (Bourdass's)  and  the  Fireaway  (Triffitt's)  strain,  with  a 
dash  of  the  thoroughbred,  coi'efully  eschewing  short  "  carty " 
VOL.  I.  34 
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quarters,  goose  rumps,  heavy  shualders,  and  coarse  beflds,  the  t«U> 
tales  of  plebeian  "Btronp*'  alias  cart-bUx)d.  We  cannot  except 
"  top-sawjers "  such  as  Confidence,  Candidate,  ur  Rwtlity,  ai 
about  i**280  eacli,  tUuugli  tbe  price  is  high  enough  to  eecuro  a  reailjr 
good  animal. 

Thciie  200  blood  AtaUions  with  100  subBcriptions  of  £2  10b.  each 
and  58.  to  the  groom  would  yield  a  gross  yearly  income  of  ^55,600  ; 
the  thirty  hacltneys  at  £1  10s.  each  prwlucing  a  further  revenoe 
of  i'4,500,  or  in  all  i'00,000.  The  cost  of  travelling  a  stallion  may 
be  put  down  at  £3  10s.  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  at  a  guinea 
per  week— a  very  liberal  allowance^ — for  the  period  he  is  not  at 
service ;  or,  in  rouud  nunibers,  say  J^OO  per  annum.  Deducting; 
£20,700  on  this  acconnt,  a  net  yearly  balance  of  £S9,800  remains 
for  disposal.  Of  this  £1(3,666  might  be  appropriated  to  form  a 
10  ]}er  cent,  intturanite  or  purcbaHing  fund,  i.'!>,000  to  pay  interest 
on  capital,  and  i'2,500  for  unfureaocn  contingencies,  wlien  there 
wonld  remain  about  £15,000  for  distribution  in  premiums  for 
mares  and  their  produce,  which  should  be  distributed,  with  no 
niggard  hand,  fur  the  restoration  of  Queen's  Plates,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  farmers  and  others  to  make  the  breeding  of  half- 
breds  a  study,  and  fur  the  geiieruus  fc)8terin<i;  of  the  raising  of 
"  the  general -purpose  horse  "  throughout  the  land. 

The  28,000  mares  annually  covered  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce,.in  round  numbers.  17,000  foals,  of  which  at  least  a  moiety, 
or  B.SOO,  would  bo  fillies.  These,  for  some  years  at  least,  should 
be  retained  in  the  country,  and  their  exodus  hindered  either  by  an 
absolute  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  mares,  other  than  agri- 
cultural, over  fifteen  liandB  high,  or  by  levying  an  exportation  fee 
of  £20  each  on  all  mares  begotten  of  these  stallions.  In  order  to 
levy  this  tine  the  marex  wiiilld  have  to  be  branded,  so  as  to  cause 
no  disfigurement,  under  tbe  mane,  at  the  setting  on  of  the  cars — aa 
is  the  eaBe  with  Arabs,  on  the  back  ho  as  to  bo  covered  up  and 
concealed  by  the  saddle  or  harness-pad,  or  in  the  inside  of  the 
thigh.  This  brand  would  in  no  way  militate  against  the  animal's 
sale,  but,  on  tbe  contrari,-,  ought  to  enhance  its  value,  being  the 
mint  mark  of  excellence  and  somidiiess  of  its  paternal  ancestry, 
and  an  indelible  record  of  tliu  superi(jrity  of  its  dam.  l^jubtless 
this  trade-uiark  would  be  fraudulently  appropriated,  hut  experts 
would  readily  discriminate  between  a  brand  put  on  the  yearling 
and  that  ajiplied  by  tho  coper  to  a  mature  animal.  In  opi»o«ition 
to  this  Hchemt;  it  may  be,  argued  that  8Ui)pose  a  farmer  were  to 
take  a  mare  a  dozen  miles  or  &o  to  one  of  these  Government 
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etallions,  and  she  were  not  approved,  he  would  return  home  with 
his  nose  out  of  joint  and  growl  to  his  neighbours,  who  would  take 
jfood  care  to  fltecr  clear  of  <;uch  disAppointments  and  ttikts  their 
rips  elsewhere ;  but  with  the  suggested  clause  to  the  Excise  Duties 
BUI  ill  force,  where  would  they  find  another  hor^e  at  anything  like 
their  low  figure  ?  The  capital  to  breed  horses  with  has  gone  out 
of  the  farmer's  handtt ;  and,  thorafnro,  it  is  imperative  that  by 
Bome  co-oj)erative  arrangement  the  interests  of  landlord  and 
tenant  should  be  linked  and  entwined  together.  1  helieve  that  the 
future  of  the  Kingdom's  agriculture  lies  in  co-operation.  Those 
who  scout  this  idea  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  the  fact  that  in 
1884  twenty-eight  poor  men  firHt  started  the  system  by  saviug  two- 
pence a  week  which  they  invested  in  a  small  stock  of  groceries. 
These  few  members  of  the  first  store  now  number  800,000,  pos- 
sessed of  ft  capital  of  £10,000,000,  doing  a  yearly  business  of 
i:35.O00,0O0.  a  profit  of  £3.000.000.  When  landlord  and  tenant 
can  come  together  in  horse- breeding,  with  mutual  interests  clearly 
and  fairly  defined,  then  the  question  of  our  national  liorse  supply 
will  be  well  on  towards  a  satisfactory  snhition.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  State  to  aid  both,  and  in  so  doing  to  aid  itself.  If  Mr. 
Ooschen  desires  to  help  breeders  and  add  to  his  surplua,  let  him 
put  an  import  duty  on  geldings  ;  and  for  three  years,  at  least,  let 
the  export  uf  any  mare,  except  those  of  the  heavy  breeds,  be 
absolutely  forbidden. 

I  would  suggest  that  mares  be  extensively  used  throughout  the 
Bervice,  and  that,  at  ten  years  old  or  when  incapacitated  by  acci- 
dent, they  should  be  passed  on  to  the  farmers,  on  condition  that 
they  be  put  to  the  Government  Htallions  and  that  the  Army 
Remount  Department  should  have  first  offer  of  the  produce,  This 
would  necesflitate  a  careful  system  of  registration  and  a  periodical 
muster.  Of  course  these  mares  would  be  branded  on  the  quarter 
with  a  big  broad  aiTuw.  Great  benefit  would  result,  if  this  idea 
were  adopted,  by  mounting  the  Horse  Artillery,  Heavy  Dragoons, 
and  Lancera  on  very  superior  mares. 

It  would  be  hard  to  assign  the  raUon  tVctrf  of  cavalry  depots 
being  retained  at  Maidstone  and  Canterbury,  with  a  regiment 
stationed  at  Shorncliffe.  Kent  is  not  a  horae-breefling  county. 
We  want  a  system  of  cavalry  centres  in  the  breeding  districts,  to 
which  the  remounts,  purchiised  as  thrue-yeur-olds,  can  be  sent, 
there  to  be  carefully  broken  in  and  conditioned  for  service  in  the 
ranks  during  the  coming  year.  In  tluise  RHtablishmonts  the  young 
soldier   would   learn   his  duty   and   be   instructed   in   the  ui*t  of 
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hanriling  a  horse,  the  old  "  reservist  '*  tindiug  in  them  a  com- 
fortabte  and  suitable  home.  Appointments  to  these  oentre><  should 
be  looked  upon  ns  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  service.  The  task  of 
finding  and  purchasing  horses  had  best  be  confided  to  retired 
oGBcurs  resident  lu  the  different  coimtius.  gentlemen  knoi^-n  to  be 
critical  judges  uf  horsi'tlesU,  and  fully,  from  experience,  coiiverhant 
with  what  is  wanted.  Of  such  there  are  scores  to  be  found,  on 
whose  proljjtv  and  judgment  implicit  confidence  may  be  reposed; 
who,  if  only  to  kilt  time,  would  gladly  undertake  such  an  office. 
On  the  principle  that  the  lalwurer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  these 
Remount  Agents  should  have  a  travelling  allowance  and  suitable 
honorarium.  By  attending  markets,  fairs,  local  shows,  and  other- 
wise keeping  themselves  en  rapiuirt  wltli  tlie  farmers,  these  agents 
wiU  get  to  know  of  every  Ukely  young  horse  on  the  country-side, 
and  the  breeders  will  know  where  to  tind  a  ready  purchaser  when 
they  have  the  artidc  of  the  sealed  pattern  to  dispose  of.  The 
nearer  buyer  and  seller  are  brought  together  the  better  for  both. 

I  would  have  a  word  or  two  with  hnnting-mon  in  general,  and 
with  tile  •' Town  division  "  in  particular.  You  ride  over  fanuers' 
lands  and  damage  then-  fences  all  for  your  own  amusement;  don't 
you  tliuik  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  you  might  not  appropri- 
ately "  stind  the  cap  round,"  and  present  those  farmers  with 
BubstTiptifJUs  to  some  good  sound  horse  noted  for  getting  good 
hunting  Kt«ck  ?  Nino  out  of  ten  of  you  ride  geldings,  and  yoa 
cannot  assign  any  valid  reason  for  the  preference  over  mares:  if  a 
gelding  meets  with  an  accident  or  breaks  down  there  is  an  end  of 
him  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  ;  but  a  mare,  if  anything  happens 
to  her,  yoii  can  breed  from  her  youmelf  or  hand  her  over  to  s 
tetiant-fiirmer  to  breed  from.  Why  not  buy  from  a  farmer,  when 
you  see  one  astride  "a  topper"  at  the  cover-side,  and  thus  do  all 
that  in  yon  Vie^  to  resuscitate  a  languishing  national  industry  7 
We  all  long  for  the  return  of  the  good  old  times  when  young 
Itoan,  on  Beanstalk,  one  of  bis  own  breeding,  "  set "  the  whole  field 
at  Kirby  Gate,  and  some  troopers  of  the  Yorkshire  Huasars  rode 
200-guinea  "  tits  "   in  the  ranks. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  our  essentially  national  sport — now 
developed  iuto  a  thriving  trade — of  horse  racing  has,  more  than 
anything  else,  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  true  high- 
bred Knglish  horse,  of  which  we  aro  bo  justly  proud,  "  a  most 
absolute  and  excellent  horse,"  as  Constable  says,  in  Henrj*  V. 
Bo  much  sport,  after  the  modem  drawing-room  style,  is  now 
provided  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  Metropolis,  CottonopoUs,  and  other 
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head-centres.  Unit  of  late  years  hunt  and  local  moetings  and 
stoepIechasfiH  have  almost  passed  out  of  memory.  Racing  confineo 
to  half-bred  horses,  to  the  total  oxclasion  of  the  so-called  tiualitied 
hnnt«r — as  often  as  not  some  weedy  caat-off  from  a  racing  stable— 
U  resuscitated  would  certainly  uncourage  breeding  aud  add  to  our 
scarce  supply  of  really  tip-top  hunters.  No  good  can  ever  be 
anticipated  from  the  modern  system  of  steeplechasing  u]>on  all  grass 
of  billiard-tahlelike  smoothness  and  over  made  fenc-es,  most  of 
which  can  be  comfortably  negociated  by  a  lad  on  a  clever  donkey. 
We  want  a  serviceable  class  of  sport,  than  which  there  can  he  no 
better  than  the  popular  loeal  hunt  metitiiigs,  the  course  a  natural 
one,  over  a  fair  hunting  country,  with  a  genuine  brook,  a  double 
oxer  or  two,  a  due  amount  of  ridge  and  furrow  and  plough,  four 
miles,  in  fact,  of  a  course  which  in  stable  parlnttcr  rectnires  "  a 
bit  of  doing."  It  wants  a  veritable  clinker  to  carry  a  hard  man, 
riding  fourteen  »toue,  with  the  Pytcbley,  tho  Atherstone,  the 
Billesdon  or  Cottesmore,  where  the  fencei^  are  real  oltstaclcs 
difficult  to  ncgociato,  tho  liursts  frequent,  long,  and  rapid,  the 
houndft  posBe.ssed  of  the  keenest  speed,  and  stauni-Ii,  when  "mute 
as  a  dream  his  pursuers  are  racing."  Such  horses,  now  very  rare 
and  very  dear,  would  best  be  produced  by  the  re-estAblishment  of 
these  fixtures.  Let  them  be  on  such  a  footing  as  to  induce  farraera 
possessed  of  capital  to  make  breeding  of  half-bred  horses  a 
science.  The  stakes  might  be  small,  hut  tho  cups  haudsomc 
trophies,  and  the  purses  substantial-  With  this  object  in  view,  I 
would  apportion  a  moiety  of  my  t'ly.OOO  surplus  annually  for 
prizes.  Entries  for  the  local  meetiugs  should  be  confined  to 
animals  bred  within  the  limits  of  the  respective  hunts,  the  produco 
of  the  tfuvernmont  stallions.  Care  must  he  taken  Lhat,  as  at  the 
shows,  the  travelling  profeBsional  winner  bo  proTcnted  from 
carrying  off  all  the  plums  from  local  meetings.  The  "cracks."  their 
owners  beinij  desirous  to  try  conclusions,  could  meet  later  on  at 
champion  meetings  over  such  courses  as  the  Grand  Naticiual  at 
Aintree,  and  those  at  Rugby,  Market  Harhorough,  Aylesbury, 
Abergavenny,  Ac.  I  would  not  restrict  the  terms  to  cross-country 
contests,  but  would  have  a  wholesome  diversity  of  flat  and  hurdle 
races  at  high  weights,  and  over  no  distance  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  for  the  former  aud  two  miles  for  the  latter,  keeping  the 
weights  high.  Why  not  I'evlve  the  good  old  fashion  of  hunting- 
matches,  or  catte-niatt^hes,  so  much  patronized  by  our  ancestors  ? 
As  ft  tost  of  speed,  stamina,  and  jiimpiu;^  jiower,  nothing  better 
could  have  been  devised,  and  the    fuu  must  have  been  fast  and 
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the  height —for  geiieroim  feed  means  increaHe  of  size — those 
miniaturo  racers  will  have  to  be  bred  on  the  poorest  paatureB,  of 
which  there  are  mauy  thousands  cf  avret^  iu  these  islands.  Those 
troubled  with  that  incurable  eomplaiut,  "the  slows,"  will,  if  the 
present  system  of  welter  weights  be  maiatained,  be  available  for 
mouuted  iafaiitry  reuuiiuts.  No  horue  for  this  bi-aiiub  of  tbu 
service  should  exceed  hfteen  hands  high.  Galloways  so  brad  would 
possess  the  hardness  of  the  proverbial  tinker's  dog  ;  unlike  their 
big  brethren,  never  be  sick  or  sorry,  and  the  bulk  of  them,  on  short 
conimons,  would  live  and  work  bravely  up  to  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  It  is  probably  that  breeders  of  these  pigmies  will  have  to 
revert  tu  the  .\rab  blood  on  the  side  of  the  stallion,  a  retrograde 
moveinont  to  be  ilevnutly  ho])ed  for. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  quote  the  words  of  two  undoubted 
antborities,  viz.  Lord  Kibblesdale  and  the  Honourable  G.  E. 
Laacelles  : — "If  we  wish  to  keep  our  best  blood  at  home,  and  to 
outbid  the  foreign  purchasing  power,  we  must  use  the  satne  weans — 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence."  "  At  the  present  the  foreigner 
takes  away  our  best  horses  and  raares  because  we  allow  him  to 
outbid  us  in  our  markets,  whilst  he  carefully  shuts  out  our  buyers 
from  his  country,  and  forbids  the  exportation  of  horses  entirely. 
So  it  appears  in  this  matter,  as  in  the  importation  of  foreign  food 
and  manufactured  articles,  wc  are  sofTcring  from  the  incubus  of 
not  free  but  most  unfair  trade."  Should  General  Boulanger  come 
to  power  we  shall  be  inundated  by  buyers  for  the  Freneli  army, 
when,  to  our  cost,  we  may  learn  what  it  is  to  be  beaten  with 
weapons  taken  from  our  own  armoury,  and  ttnd  ourselves  in 
that  awkward  preiUcament  of  being  "  between  the  Devil  and  the 
deep  sea." 
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EINTS  are  of  great  service,  here  as  in  small-sword 
pJftv,  to  induce  your  adversary  to  believe  that  you 
mean  to  attack  in  one  line,  and  to  make  him 
move  to  a  guard,  while  jroa  deliver  your  real 
attack  at  the  tmcuvered  Hiiot. 

For  inatance,  yoo  feint  at  the  head,  and,  as 
yonr  adversary  is  moving  to  the  bead-guard,  by 
a  rapid  turn  of  the  wrist  cut  under  his  right  arm. 

The  guard  for  this  attack  is  the  head-guard,  and  the  engaging 
guard;  but,  if  youc^^an  [losF^lbly  avoid  it,  you  are  not  to  follow  feints, 
but  to  wait  for  your  adversary's  last  raovomont,  and  guard  that, 
and  immediately  to  riposte. 

To  riposte  immediately  you  find  the  blade,  is  a  necessity,  as 
before  explained  (Observatioos  on  Fencing),  aud  a  guarantee  agaiust 
remises  and  redoublements. 

You  may  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  feint  at  the  head,  and 
deUver  your  cut  lower  down  at  the  right  leg  :  when  your  adversary 
may  do  one  of  two  things,  either  gnard  his  leg,  which  is  done  by 
simply  lowering  the  hand  fmm  his  engaging  guard  till  it  is  oppo- 
site his  right  hip,  or  he  can  smartly  draw  his  leg  back  to  the  first 
position,  and  counter  at  your  head. 

This  counter  is  perfectly  admissible  and,  if  the  leg  is  drawn 
cleanly  away,  an  exceedingly  useful  manrnuvre. 

Should  you  observe  that  your  antagonist  has  a  great  tendency 
to  do  this  whenever  you  attack  at  his  leg,  you  can  turn  the  tables 
ou  him  by  fuinting  at  thtj  leg,  lunging,  and,  instead  of  delivering 
your  out,  forming  your  hoad-gnaid,  and  cutting  either  under  his 
arm  or  at  the  leg,  or  making  any  simple  riposte  you  please. 


Or,  again,  yon  may  make  your  feint  as  before,  and,  as  your 
adversary  draws  up  and  prepares  to  cnimter,  you  can  make  a  half- 
Innge  and  cut  upwards  and  inwards  at  his  sword-wrist,  and  imme* 
diately  get  away  ;  but  this  requireb  judgment  and  quickness,  ur  it 
will  reHult  in  a  double  hit. 

Upon  feinting  at  your  a<lverBary's  head,  you  may  observe  that 
in  forming  his  head-guard  he  thrown  bis  point  up ;  in  that  case 
nothing  is  easier  for  you  than,  by  the  action  of  your  wrist  and 
fingers,  to  carry  your  point  under  his,  lunge  and  cut  upwards  at 
bis  left  cheek  or  breast.  I'nleHs  he  has  a  remarkably  (juick  iiand, 
and  can  form  4]uarto  in  time,  this  will  result  in  "  a  very  palpable 
hit." 

You  may  feint  at  the  bead  and  cut  at  the  inside  of  the  knee. 

The  proper  guard  to  form  upon  this  attack  is  low  prime,  from 
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which  a  very  pretty  return  can  be  made  at  the  outside  of  the  leg, 
there  being  a  good  deal  of  chance  that  your  adversary  hi  instinc- 
tively trying  to  guard  low  seconde  will  help  yon  to  bring  the  hit 
home. 

Upon  the  above-mentioned  attack  being  made  on  you,  you  can 
spring  up  and  counter  at  the  head  or  arm,  and  thta  can  also  be 
done  upon  the  counter-riposte. 

You  can,  if  you  have  iu  front  of  yon  a  man  who  answers  feints 
easily,  and  who  does  not  seek  to  counter  irregularly  (the  only 
regular  counter  being  that  I  have  (indoavoured  to  describo  above), 
commence  by  feinting  at  the  outside  leg,  and  deliver  your  real 
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attack  at  the  licad ;  but  you  mu»t  be  very  careful  not  to  lover 
your  blind  too  much  in  the  feint,  and  to  be  ready  to  guard  the 
Hrm,  should  your  opponent  attempt  a  time  cut  at  it. 

The  Tvay  to  guard  your  arm  in  this  contingency  is  to  return  to 
t!ie  position  of  enjia(?inf»  pjuard. 

I  cannot  recomineiicl  that  you  shoulcl  feint  at  the  inside  of  knee 
or  breast,  as  the  luovt^imeut  is  too  wide,  and  a  smart  opponent 
would  be  exceedingly  likely  to  point  or  time-cut  you  on  it. 

As  a  rule,  with  the  sabre,  you  will  find  one  feint  before  your 
real  attack  as  uturh  as  you  can  make  with  reasonable  safety.  Bat 
B  one-two-three  is  practicable  with  regular  players,  in  this  way  : 
feint  at  the  head,  then  lower  your  point  and  feint  under  outside 
of  right  arm,  and  deliver  your  real  attack  at  the  head.    In  this 
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case  I  prefer  that  the  first  feint  should  be  made  at  the  right  cheek, 
as  it  makes  the  movement  closer. 

Or  the  movement  may  be  reversed  :  you  will  feint  at  the  outside 
of  leg  first,  thun  at  the  right  cheek,  and,  on  your  opponent's  form- 
ing biB  head-guard,  cut  under  the  arm  or  at  the  leg. 

In  this  ease  you  feint  first  at  the  right  log  and  not  under  the 
arm,  simply  because  your  antagonist  is  covered  by  his  engaging 
guard  in  the  second-named  position,  and  it  is  evidently  useless  to 
feint  where  a  man  is  covered. 

Another  very  good  attack  is  made  by  feinting  at  a  man's  teg 
outside  and.  on  hi»i  dropping  his  hand  to  gtiard  the  leg,  cutting 
^t  the  fore-arm. 


All  the  Attacks  that  are  initiated  by  feints  at  the  head  may  be 
commencetl  by  femting  a  thrust  aWve  the  blado  (in  prime),  and 
the  felutB  at  the  outside  of  the  leg  may  be  replaced  by  femting  a 
thrust  under  the  blade  (in  seconde). 

But  here  it  is  necessary  that  wo  shonld  explain  the  delivery  of 
the  point.  I  am  always  «npposinfi  that  you  are  engagod  ia  high 
Hoconde,  and  that  yoxur  adversary  baa  taken  the  same  engaging 
guard — in  fact  you  cannot  otherwiRe  be  properly  siiid  to  be  engaged ; 
you  might  aw  well  spf'ak  of  engaging  a  man's  blade  in  tierce  who 
had  the  engagement  of  quarte,  an  evident  absurdity  in  the  case 
of  two  right-handed  men.  You  have  then  an  equal  engagement, 
and  you  will  find  that  your  opjwsition,  which  is  downwards  and 
outwards,  guaranteen  you  a^aiiint  a  dirwt  tliruet.  Should  either 
of  yoD,  therefore,  detiire  to  point,  he  must  disengage,  that  k,  he 
must  by  a  movement  of  his  wrist  and  fingers  make  his  point 
describe  the  greater  part  of  a  circle  over  his  adversary's  hilt  and 
wrist,  and  thru(*t  above  the  blmle.  in  prime. 

This  is  parried  by  forming  prime,  or,  as  is  laid  down  sometlmea, 
the  head-guard  ;  hut  we  think  that  unless  the  thrust  is  delivered 
at  the  face,  the  regular  prime,  in  which  the  hand  in  opposite  the 
left  shoulder,  is  best. 

"When  you  have  formed  this  parry,  should  your  adversary  be 
merely  feinting,  insteail  of  attacking  in  earnest,  he  can  disengage 
by  moving  his  point  round  your  bilt  and  wrist  in  the  reverse  diree- 
tion,  and  thrust  in  seconde  or  under  the  blade.  Or,  of  course, 
should  you  not  have  closed  yom-  line  of  engagement,  lie  ean  directly 
point  in  seconde.  The  guard  is  secoude,  or,  in  other  words,  your 
oatside  leg-guard. 

The  great  majority  of  sabre-playerH  deliver  the  point  with  the 
bock  of  the  hand  up,  or,  as  it  ift  more  commonly  described,  with 
the  nails  down  ;  but  it  will  sometimes  be  found  convenient  to  turn 
the  nails  up,  as,  for  instance,  being  engaged  in  high  seconde,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  the  engagement  (for  it  is  no  ut^e  to  attack 
or  feint  in  a  closed  lino),  you  may  feint  a  straight  tbru.st  iu 
seconde  by  simply  completing  the  extension  of  the  arm,  and  then, 
turning  wrist  and  hand  into  supination  (with  nails  up)  you  will 
thrust  over  the  blade,  the  hand  in  ijuarte. 

Again,  after  parrying  cjuarte  either  against  a  cut  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  body  or  a  thrust,  you  will  return,  should  you  elect  to 
do  so  by  a  thrust,  with  the  hand   in  quarte.     In  each  ease  you 
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adoption  of  an  enp;agenient  with  the  point  iJown  (thoagh  it  cannot 
be  called  an  engagement  in  the  low  lines  in  the  present  case)  that 
the  disengagement  pauses  over  the  wrist  instead  of  uudyr,  and 
that  the  coupes  pass  under  the  point  inatead  uf  above  it,  which  is 
exactly  t}iB  reverse  of  wliat  geimrully  takes  plut^e  in  fonclng.  It  is 
perhaps  th^  nm^urrence  of  these  difTtirenceH  that  explains  the  fact, 
not  uii frequently  observed,  that  men  who  are  good  fencers  and  sabre* 
players  somotimes  fail  in  a  marked  dej^ree  to  use  the  point  well  iu 
the  latter  exercise. 

It  might  perhaps  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to  practise  with 
both  weapons  to  endeavour  occaBioniiUy  to  ]>ractise  fencing  from 
the  engagements  of  prime  and  seconde,  or  to  ask  their  fencing 
masters  to  practise  them  in  these  parries.  It  has  only  to  be 
remembered  that  the  point  is  to  be  delivered  in  the  same  way  as 
with  a  foil,  the  arm  being  fully  extended  before  the  lungOj  an<i  that 
the  thrust  is  generally  dirot^teil  at  the  body,  sometimes  at  the  face, 
and  ven.-  rarely  at  the  limbs,  from  the  difficulty  of  directing  the 
point. 

The  parries  are  to  be  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  an 
attack  made  with  a  foil,  except  that  only  simple  parries  are  used, 
and  yon  have  at  your  disposal  a  much  larger  field  of  ripostes  than 
in  fencing. 

It  ia  a  common  subject  of  remark  among  players  that  the  point 
is  all  very  well  if  It  gets  on,  but  that,  if  parried,  there  is  no 
escaping  the  riposte.  Certainly  there  appears  to  bo  a  good  deal  uf 
truth  ill  thi[<,  and  I  cannot  perfectly  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
reason,  but  think  that  it  is  very  frotiuently  to  bti  traced  to  the  fact 
of  sabre-players  over-reaching  themselves  when  they  thrust,  and 
not  being  able  to  recover  with  sufficient  quickness.  Another  cause 
appears  to  be  that  generally  the  arm  is  too  much  stiffened  on  the 
delivery  of  the  point,  the  consequence  being  that  on  a  lirm  parry 
being  formed,  not  only  in  the  blade  beaten  aside,  but  the  arm  also, 
and  in  some  cases  the  body  is  actually  twisted  a  little  out  of  line. 
Yet  another  caiise,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  is  the 
teudenuy  of  broadsword  amen  to  practise  "  cavatiou,"  that  is,  to 
neglect  deliberately,  and  of  a  set  purpose,  their  opposition,  with  a 
view  of  getting  on  inside  the  line  of  defence  iu  attacks  on  the 
inner  line  (cavation  cannot  well  be  practised  on  the  outer  line). 
This  wilful  neglect  of  the  line  tends  to  throw  the  attacker  off  his 
balance,  and  renders  getting  back  in  time  to  guard  the  riposte 
almost  impossible. 

To  avoid  these  evils,  the  sabre-player  is  et^oined  to  be  vei^ 
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careful  to  keep  the  body  upright  ou  the  lunge,  and  to  remember 
that  though  the  arm  is  to  bo  fully  L-xtcnded  ou  hie  first  movemeat,  it 
is  nut  to  lie  held  rigidly,  and  that  immediatety  he  has  either  hit 
his  antagonist  with  his  point,  or  encountered  hifl  guard,  he  is  to  be 
ready  to  return  at  once  to  the  guarding  poeition.  On  no  account 
and  under  uo  temptations  is  he  to  "caver."  It  is  "a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  u  rock  of  offence." 

I  am  afraid  that  suftii^icnt  attention  is  not  always  paid  in  the 
lesson  to  tliu  delivery  of  the  jtoint,  and  it  has  happened  to  me 
more  than  onc«  to  watch  an  entire  lesson  of  some  duration,  with 
the  sticks,  without  having  once  heard  the  pupil  ordered  to  thrust. 
I  feel  sure  tbat,  on  rejection,  maetlerb  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
important  omission  should  be  rectified. 

When  you  start  from  the  engagements  of  tierce  or  quarte  (siite 
is  never  used,  as  it  is  not  a  sufficiently  strong  parry  with  the 
heavier  weapon),  the  disengagements  are  made  in  the  way  tbat  we 
described  when  treating  of  the  small  sword,  but  you  must  meet 
them  by  the  ample  parries,  as  the  counters  are  not  feasible  with 
the  broad  heavy  blade  of  a  sabre. 

Arm  vr  "  Mauchette  "  play. 

We  have  said  hitherto  nothing  spocially  on  the  subject  of  arm 
play,  what  is  called  by  French  broads  word  sm  en  manchette-play, 
because  the  guard  we  have  advocated  entirely  precludes  Lt,  which 
is  not  one  of  its  meanest  advantages ;  but  it  ih  necessary  to  deal 
with  it  in  case  you  should  be  opposed  to  an  adversary  who  uses  a 
point-up  guard. 

Of  tbti  two  engaging  guards  with  the  point  np,  much  the  more 
common  is  tbat  of  tierce,  and  here  you  will  see  at  once  tbat  the 
outside  of  the  arm  is  covered,  but  tbat  it  is  open  on  the  inner  line ; 
yoa  can,  therefore,  cut  over  the  point  and  cut  straight  down  at  the 
arm,  or  you  may  make  your  movement  slightly  wider  and  cut  at  it 
horizontally  from  right  to  left,  or,  lastly,  you  may,  by  a  nearly 
complete  circular  movement,  make  a  slanting  upward  cut  at  its 
mider  surface. 

I  mention  the  cut-over  first,  as  here  it  is  easier  of  performance 
and  better  than  tlie  disengagement ;  but  you  can  disengage  by 
dipping  the  point  of  j-our  blade  under  your  opponent's  sword-hand 
and  cut  at  his  arm  with  the  false  edge.  All  these  attacks  may  be 
parried  by  the  guard  of  quarte-eruisi*  provioutsly  described. 

From  the  engagement  of  qimrte,  you  fiLn  attack  the  arm  by 
<;uttuig  over  and  cutting  vertically  downwards,  or  horizontally ;  or, 
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iing  your  point  deacrilie  a  nearly  circular  ruovement,  you  may 
cut  obliqu«l,v  upwards  and  outwards. 

Froti]  this  engaging  ^uard  you  bavti  uu  excellenl  attack  by  the 
disengagement,  or,  mnr*!  correctly  speaking,  the  half-diHengayement, 
upwards  and  inwards  at  the  under  surface  uf  the  forc<arm.  Hocondc 
will  parry  this  and  the  other  upward  uut,  and  tierce  will  meet  the 
others. 

But  let  it  he  repeated  that  a  man  who  takes  the  engaging  guard 
with  thf;  point  down,  such  as  we  described  in  the  tirst  place,  is 
covere<l  from  all  these  attacks.  In  many  instances,  when  attacked 
at  the  hand,  yon  may  draw  your  hand  hack  to  the  shoulder  and  cut 
straight  at  your  opponent's  head  ;  this  you  may  also  do  upon  your 
ftdversaty's  beating  on  your  blade,  that  is,  if  liis  beat  is  whai  has 
been  /irnrrUial  hh  a  reid  heat,  i.i'..  &  strong  heat  intended  to  beat  you 
out  of  line  or  even  dlbarm  you. 

BeaU. 

As  may  he  gathered  from  the  above  remarks,  heats  are  of  two 
kinds  :  one,  described  by  some  authors  au  a  real  beat,  is  made  with 
considerable  force,  and  is  intended  to  heat  the  blade  out  of  line  so  as 
to  make  an  openioR,  and  even  to  i^hake  one's  hold  of  the  eworij;  the 
other,  called  by  La  Boessiere  a  false  beat,  is  a  light  beat  which. 
with  a  handy  sabre,  ran  be  made  with  the  fingers,  and  is  intended 
to  deceive  and  probably  make  a  man  cover  the  side  in  wliiub  the 
beat  is  made,  in  order  to  attack  hira  in  another  line. 

All  the  attacks,  which  we  have  rather  indicated  than  described  ai 
being  preceded  hy  feints  at  the  liead,  can  be  commenced  by  a  light 
beat  on  the  blade  above ;  bnt  you  must  be  careful  in  using  this 
mode  of  attack,  as  many  playera,  immediately  they  feel  your  blade, 
will  cut  at  you.  and,  should  you  contiiiue  your  attack,  the  result 
will  be  a  double  hit. 

The  beat,  like  the  feint,  is  always  to  be  made  while  in  the  second 
position,  before  you  move  forward  in  the  lunge,  and  you  should  be 
ready,  if  your  adversary  attacks  upon  it,  to  guard  and  riposte. 


Of  CottnUrTinij  and  Hathiiii}  to  Close  Quarters. 

In  the  present  state  of  sabre-play  in  EuglaJtd  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  performance  of  any  compound  attack, 
that  you  may  have  to  interrupt  your  movement  oi  attack  in  order 
to  guard  a  counter,  when  you  should  be  prepared  to  riposte 
immediately. 
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before  making  his  attaelt,  and  if  he  b*;  wi&e  he  will  provide  hiniBelf 
against  the  risk  atxjve  alliu^ed  to  bv  beatiug;  the  blade  on  his 
advance.  Should  bis  adversary  have  read  hia  design  aright,  he  will 
decreive  the  l>eat  by  a  disengagement ;  and,  again,  if  tiie  man 
advancing  to  the  attack  has  judged  that  his  advernary  will  disen- 
gage, he  will  advance  with  a  beat  above  the  blade. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  measure,  and  may  be  expected 
to  expliiin  what  is  meant  by  this  term. 

By  being  in  me^isnro,  I  mean  that  the  aB»ailant  is  within  thai 
distance  of  his  adversary  which  will  enable  him  to  reach  him  either 
by  point  or  cut,  in  such  a  mamier  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  either 
with  efficiency.  If  he  is  too  far  off,  he  will  fail  to  hit  {tirer  liutta  le 
vitle)  ;  if  he  Ih  too  near,  he  will  have  to  draw  back  hie  hand  to 
thrust,  or  to  make  a  wide  movement  to  cut. 

If  two  men  are  opposed  to  each  other  who  are  of  different 
height  and  reach,  it  is  evident  that  one  may  be  in  measure  for 
attack  and  the  other  not,  when  the  latter  is  in  the  disadvantageous 
position  of  being  suBceptible  of  attack,  and  not  liimBelf  capable 
of  it  without  a  preliminary  advance.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  a 
certain  advantage  to  tall  men,  though  necessarily  in  the  act  of 
lunging,  they  bring  themselves  into  measure  for  the  riposte;  still 
more  so.  evidently,  if  they  advance  so  far  aB  to  be  able  to  attack 
without  lunging. 

The  ready  appreciation  of  relative  distance,  which  wo  call 
measure,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  qnah'ties  a  swordsman  can 
pOBsess,  and  is  only  to  be  learned  by  practice. 

The  appearance  of  distance  will,  of  courHc,  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  light,  and  Cordeloia  advises  fencers  (in  view  of 
dueHing)  to  practise  occasionally  in  the  open  air,  as  he  points  out 
that  under  thia  condition  the  idea  of  difitance  is  sensibly  altered, 
one's  antagonist  appearing  considerably  nearer  than  he  really  is. 
The  absence  of  the  mask  must  also  make  a  difference. 

The  same  eminent  authority  describes  measure  {pnrtf-e,  ou 
contutUre  Ui  porti'/^)  as  not  alone  giving  you  an  idea  of  the  distance 
which  has  to  bo  travelled  from  the  position  of  guard  to  that  of 
the  lunge  in  order  to  reach  your  adversary,  but  as  furnishing 
valuable  information  as  to  his  movements  of  advance  aiid  retreat, 
and  keeping  you,  in  fact,  conatantly  "  in  touch  "  with  him. 

He  rtM-'onimends  its  assidnoua  study  in  these  words :  .Te  ne  puiR 
trop  recommunder  une  etude  consiante  pour  acquerir  oette  con- 
voL.  1.  86 


if  not  morit  cases,  the  qnietest  return,  that  equivalent  to  the 
riposte  de  tac-au-tac  in  fencinfj;,  will  bring  you  into  au  opjwaite 
line  to  that  iii  which  the  attack  watt  directed.  Take  as  an 
example  an  attack  at  your  ]i;ft  choek,  which  you  guard  in  prime, 
and  riposte  under  the  right  arm  ;  yuur  adversary  will  probahly 
guard  Bccondo.  Here,  though  you  have  chosen  what  in  probably 
the  shortest  round  to  travel  to  the  riposte,  the  line  has  been 
changed.  Again,  you  arc  attacked  at  thu  outtiidu  of  the  right  leg ; 
as  (juick  a  riposte  as  you  can  make  after  guarding  s»conde,  is  to 
turn  your  hand  and  cm  at  the  inHiiIe  of  his  right  leg,  whii-h  will 
necessitate  his  guarding  prune  or  Bemi-circlc  unleaHhc  draws  up 
and  counters. 

When  the  counter -riposte  in  delivered,  there  is  in  all  probability 
another  change  of  line,  and  in  this  way  the  weapon  with  whiuh  we 
are  concerned  is  made  to  travel  over  more  apace  than  is  the  case 
in  fencing  with  the  point  alone. 


The  Ripotte  with  tht  Point. 

It  has  been  proposed,  and  is  taught,  1  believe,  in  the  naval 
cutlass  drin,  that  from  each  guard  the  riposte  shall  be  delivered  by 
a  thrust ;  but  the  danger  of  passing  appears  to  me  too  great  to 
make  this  practicable,  excopt  in  the  ciiHe  of  outside  guards,  where 
the  point  is  better  placed.  For  you  will  find  that  outside  guards 
are,  as  a  rule,  formed  with  the  point  in  line,  while  the  inside  ones 
are  ma^e  with  the  point  decidedly  out  of  line,  and  it  is  very 
difficult,  with  the  hand  in  pronation,  to  direct  a  point  and  main- 
tain your  opposition  to  the  left. 

Uf  course  you  can,  from  tht!  intiide  guard  in  prime,  riposte  with 
the  point  by  the  "prime  uuup6  ";  but  this  movement,  wbioh  has 
about  it  a  great  amount  of  dash  and  brilliancy,  is  very  difficult 
of  accomplialuneut,  even  with  a  foil,  and  is  acarcely  worth  trying 
with  a  sabre,  that  is,  as  a  pmnt,  the  return  at  the  head  after 
guarding  the  left  side  or  inside  leg  being  nothing  more  than  a 
"  prime  coup6,*'  or  cut  over  (here,  by  the  way,  is  an  instance  nf  the 
faultiness  of  our  nomenclature,  as  it  really  is  a  cut  under,  tlie 
coupe  being  one  in  the  low  tines],  twice  deserving  of  its  name,  as 
it  finishes  with  a  cut  instead  of  a  thrust. 

Guards  to  he  formed  tveU/orwartt. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that,  as  a  rule,  it  was  of  advantage 
to  form  thu  guards  well  forward,  as  obviously  the  distance  to  travel 
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The  Centre  0/  PcrciiMion. 
1  am  reminded  of  an  importnjit  ouiistiioD  made  io  the  JescrLption 
of  tlie  Babre.  1  said  nothing  of  the  centre  of  pprcusHion.  This  in 
a  point  which,  in  a  bJade  of  about  32  iuches,  will  be  foiuid  about 
fi  iir  8  inc}ieH  from  t)ie  point,  and  in  which  rfisides  thp  phiof  cutting 
power  of  tlie  weapon.  You  can  easily  fhid  it  for  yourself  by  making 
experimental  cats  with  your  sword ;  lor  instance,  at  small  bars  of 
lead,  afti;r  having  greased  the  blade  ho  that  tht;  marko  of  the  cut 
may  remain  on  it.  Some  sword-catlcrR  mark  it  for  you;  but  evea 
in  this  caflo  it  ia  as  well  to  prove  it. 

O/thfi  FaUr  E<i^c  and  Drawimj  VuU. 

I  am  unable  to  divest  myself  of  an  idea  that  the  use  of  the  false 
edge  is  unduly  neglected,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  this  view  by  my 
experience  of  the  Hyetem  adopted  by  u  fencing  master  whose 
acq^uaintance  I  liad  tbn  plrasnre  of  making  at  Dresden  this  year, 
which  system  Itliough  1  think  it  by  no  mtmus  equal  to  the  English 
one)  is  yet,  in  tho  hands  of  a  sabre-playcr  of  Herr  Staberoh'a 
excellence,  a  most  formidable  one. 

After  guarding  the  right  cheek  and  side  of  the  head  u\  tierce,  the 
opposition  of  the  blade  is  maintained,  nni  a  quick  drawing  cut  is 
made  with  the  false  edge  at  yuur  adversjiry's  left  cheek  or  neck. 

This  is  but  ane  instance ;  but  a  little  attack  which  is  often  made 
with  siicceBH  consists  in  (ft'om  the  engaging  guard  in  high  seconde) 
beatmg  sharply  upon  the  opposing  blade  in  secoude,  and.  without 
turning  the  hand,  delivering  a  cut  with  the  false  edge  at  the  inside 
of  the  knee-joint.  This  is  made  as  a  drawing  cut  ns  lightly  as 
possible,  with  a  half-limge,  and  in  the  very  act  of  forming  the 
head-guard,  as  on  the  beat  many  men  immediately  counter  at  the 
head. 

Other  uses  of  the  falae  edge  could  be  mentioned  if  space  allowed  it. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  I  »peak  of  thesi-  as  drawing  cuts,  and  here, 
perhaps,  the  critical  rnadcr  will  confront  me  with  a  previous  con- 
demnation of  these  cuts  ;  Imt  there  is  a  time  and  place  for  every- 
thing, and  whilst,  as  a  ruk",  the  sword  should  cut  directly  forward 
with  as  much  boldness  and  swiftness  as  possible,  there  are  occa- 
sions, as  in  time-cutting  at  the  wrist,  when  the  cut  should  be 
made,  as  it  were,  in  the  act  of  retteaCiug. 

Attucht  lu  f'f.  indd':  icith  Jfithlwaii. 

Whilst  on  this  suhjeft  I  should  like  to  mention  that  one  often 
observes  that  young  players  attack  with  timidity,  frequently  not 
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completing  the  extension  of  the  arm ;  in  fact,  their  attack  is 
checked  by  an  evident  desire  to  be  in  time  to  guard  the  riposte, 
and  "  out  of  the  nettle  Danger  to  pluck  the  flower  Safety." 

They  should  be  made  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  simple  fact  of  a 
well-formed,  boldly  pronounced  attack,  with  good  opposition,  acts 
as  a  defence,  by  transferring  the  onus  of  guarding  to  their 
adversary.  In  the  oracular  words  of  an  old  &iend  and  fencing 
master  of  mine,  who  has  long  joined  the  majority,  "  I'attaque  c'eat 
la  defense." 

If  you  attack  timidly  and  short,  you  render  the  task  of  guarding 
and  riposting  unduly  easy. 

0/  Falite  Attacks. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  false  attacks,  which  should  be  shorter 
than  real  ones,  are  not  to  be  made  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  furnish 
us  with  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  "  carpet-beater,"  by 
drawing  his  counter,  and  enabling  us  to  riposte  upon  it.  Bat  in 
every  case  the  extension  of  the  arm  should  be  complete,  the 
difference  in  length  of  the  attack  depending  upon  the  greater  or 
lesser  length  of  the  lunge. 

{To  be  continued.) 


»^6  "^ilt  ^qifbitian  in  1884-0 


Br   MAJOR  LAWSOX.   R.B. 


[HE  troops  Bpecially  organiKed  for  desert  work 
consisted  of  four  camel  regiments,  a  camel  bat- 
tery, a  detacbmeDt  Royal  EDgiueers.  a  naval 
brigade,  a  camel  bearer  company,  a  movable 
field  boHpiial,  and  three  transport  companies. 
The  camel  regiments  wccc  entitled  respectively 
the  Tleavy  Camel  Regiment,  the  Light  Camel 
Kegiment,  tlif  Guards  Camel  Regiment,  and  the  Mounted  Infantry 
Camel  Itegiment.  Of  these,  the  Erst  two  were  formed  of  volunteer 
detacbmeiits  from  the  "  heavy"  and  "lij^ht  "  regiments  of  cavalry 
respectively.  The  unit  drawn  from  each  cavalry  regiment  was 
*2  offieerB  and  43  men,  and,  with  ten  of  these  nniis,  each  camel 
legiment  numbered,  exclusive  of  officers,  430  men.  It  seems 
probable  that  when  these  regiments  were  firit  organized,  it  was 
thought  that  their  rrUe  would  have  been  to  act  as  aiixiliarieri  to  an 
infantry  buat  expedition,  and  tu  do  the  outpost  and  look-out  work 
on  shore.  These  dnties  would  have  resembled  more  those  of  a 
cavalry  than  of  an  infantry  soldier,  and  it  was  probably  from  an 
idea  of  this  sort,  quite  as  much  as  from  a  desire  to  let  all  branehea 
of  the  army  have  their  repreacatatives  with  the  Itolief  Expedition, 
that  two  of  the  camel  regimentp  were  formed  of  cavalry  soldiers. 
That  the  first  uf  those  suppositions  is  probably  true  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  earliest  organized  of  the  camel 
regiments,  the  Mounted  lufautry,  was  trained  at  Dougola  for  some 
weeks  to  do  regular  mounted  infantry  work,  viz.  scouting,  &c.,  on 
camels,  before  it  was  authoritatively  promulgated  that  the  camels 
were  but  to  i^erve  their  riders  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  and  that 
all  their  work  as  soldiers  was  to  be  done  on  foot.  As  it  was,  the 
cavalry  soldiers  were  armed  with  what  was  to  them  a  new  weapon, 
viz.  the  infantry  rttle,  and  were  trained  to  a  new  system  of  foot- 
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It  should  be  rememheretl  ibat  with  our  Byateiu  of  voluntary  en- 
Ustment,  and  witli  the  present  low  rate  of  pay  given  to  lliu  private 
soldier,  the  latter  can  never  be  a  fair  representative  of  our  nation 
in  the  way  a  continental  soldier  is  of  his.  Individual  men  may 
and  do  sometimes  enlist  from  a  love  of  soldiering,  hut  with  pay  so 
much  less  than  ibe  market  cost  of  labour,  it  is  imposnible  to  get 
the  befit  men  to  enter  the  ranks.  The  soldiers  who  vohmteered  to 
serve  in  the  Camel  Regiiufiits,  and  from  whom  those  who  actually 
joined  them  wore  selected,  were  in  reality  the  best  men  in  the 
army,  and  their  appearance  did  not  belie  them.  Furthermore, 
be  it  said  to  their  lasting  credit,  that  these  men  as  a  role  were 
alwayK  cheerful  nnder  hardaliips,  and  intelligent  tci  understand 
and  (juif.k  to  obey  an  order.  Amid  the  many  and  often  exceed- 
ingly great  hardships  which  the  camelry  had  to  undergo,  the 
writer,  who  hud  many  opportunities  for  judging,  uever  heard  the 
camel  soldier  grumble  or  saw  him  aught  hut  cheerful  and 
obedient. 

The  regiments  were  most  carefully  equipped  :  a  special  pattern 
saddle  and  eaddle-bagg  had  been  devised  for  the  occasion,  and  each 
man  was  supplied  with  clothing  and  kit  suitable  for  desert  work. 
He  carried  his  150  rounds  of  aramnnition  in  a  bandolier,  or  bolt, 
across  his  shoulder,  and  was  armed  with  a  Martini-Henry  rifle  and 
a  sword-bayonet.  The  organization  of  the  bearer  company  had 
likewise  been  carefully  worked  out;  it  was  provided  with  litters, 
carried  on  camels,  on  which  wounded  or  sick  men  could  be  trans- 
ported lying  down,  and  with  eacolets  to  carry  men  who  were  well 
enough  to  ait  up.  The  Army  HoHpital  Corps  attendautti  were  all 
mounted,  and  the  company  was,  in  fact,  equipped  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  march,  carrying  its  sick  and  wounded,  as  fast  as  could  the  rest 
of  the  camel  force.  The  field  hospital,  whose  mison  d*etre  it  ifl 
to  attend  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  iield,  while  that  of  the 
bearer  company  is  to  carry  them  on  the  march,  was  similarly  made 
quite  mobile.  The  transport  companies,  varying  in  strength  from 
200  to  !ino  ramelg,  were  officered  by  combatant  officers,  with  com- 
missariat warrant  officers  to  assist,  and  with  Somah  .irabs,  and 
in  Bume  cases  i'ellahs,  to  It^ad  and  tend  the  camels.  By  these 
transport  companies  all  the  water,  food,  and  siniro  ammunition  of 
the  force  wan  carried,  fijr  on  his  own  camel  a  soldier  could  only 
carry  three  days'  rations  for  himself  and  his  animal. 

The  Naval  Brigade,  comprising  58  men,  with  3  Gardner  guns, 
as  well  as  the  detachment  of  Boyal  Eugineer^i,  2  officers  and  25 
men,  wero  fitted  out  and  eq^uipped   at  Korti.     The  former  carried, 
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with  bis  men.  anil  this  they  well  knew  and  appreciated.  Few 
Boldiera  in  their  lifetime  have  ever  been  more  loveil  by  their 
men,  or  in  their  death  have  been  more  regretted  than  was 
Herbert  Stuwurt. 

Such,  thc'H,  waa  tlie  com^xisitinn  of  the  Camel  Forcn,  and 
such  waH  its  leader.  FurniBd  of  men  all  volunteers,  and  all, 
therefore,  followinf;  their  pleasure  as  well  as  fulfilling  their 
doty,  no  wonder  that  when  the  order  to  march  was  j^iven  their 
hearts  beat  hijgh.  It  was  a  force  of  a  kind  wliiob  had  never 
been  organisocl  from  the  Engliah  army  before;  it  was  goiug 
to  march  ar.rnmH  b  coutitr\'  almost  unknown,  and  io  face  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  impossible  to  forecast.  Its  duty  was  to 
rescne  a  brother  eoMier,  whose  character  and  whose  deeds  had 
won  him  a  place  in  every  EnRlish  heart.  With  this  goal  before 
theuj,  and  the  unknown  and  the  untried  to  overcome,  can  we 
wonder  if  some  at  least  thought  that  great  tilings  were  at  band, 
and  that  the  Desert  Column  would  do  deeds  worthy  to  rank  side 
by  side  with  some  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  our  past? 

The  climate,  too,  at  this  reason  was  qaite  perfect,  with  bright 
sunny  days  and  cool  refrtiahing  nights,  whilst  the  exhilarating 
desert  air  gave  an  exuberance  to  the  Bptrits  of  all,  and  made  every 
man  look  forward  to  the  coming  maruh  more  as  a  pleasant  pic- 
nic than  as  a  prelude  to  a  straggle  for  life  and  death. 

Oil  the  road  between  Korti  and  Meteunieh  there  was  known  to  be 
water  supply  at  thrw-  points,  viz.,  El  Howcyiat,  Gakdul,  and  Abu 
Klea,  and  it  was  Lord  Wolseley's  intention  to  form  posts  at  each 
of  these  places,  and  then  to  push  forward  supplies  by  means  of 
convoys  working  between  them.'  The  number  of  camels  available 
at  Korti  was  not  sufficient  to  make  it  prudent  to  send  a  force 
direct  to  Metemneh  without  firet  establishing  a  fortified  post 
and  depot  at  an  intermediate  point.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
to  occupy  Gakdul  which,  100  mileu  from  Korti,  was  more  than 
half  way  to  Metemneh,  and  was  the  place  where  Lbe  largest  and 
best  water  supply  in  thr-  desert  was  known  to  eiist.  On 
December  *20tli  orders  to  this  effeft  were  issued.  The  Guards 
and  Mounted  Infantry  Camel  Regiments  and  the  detachment 
Royal  Engineers  were  to  march  to  seize  the  reservoirs  at  Gakdol, 
whilst  all  thu  remaixiiiLg  cumels  weru-  to  accompany  the  force 
laden  with  stores  of  rations  and  ammunition.  The  reservoirs 
seized,  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  was  to  return  to  Korti,  luaving  the 
Guards  and  Engineers  to  fortify  and  guard  Gakdul,  whilst  he 
brought  hack  with  him  all  the  camels  preparatory  to  a  second  trip. 
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needed  rest  and  food.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  march 
\va8  recommenced,  and  coatiaued  till  1  a.m.  on  the  moraing  of  the 
^^Idt,  wLen  at  ljfly-tbrti«  luibs  from  Korti,  tbu  wells  of  Kl  licwe^'iat 
were  reached.  These  welU,  dug  at  intervals  over  a  water-course, 
supply  a  oorisideritble  amount  of  j^ood  water,  and  ou  this  occasion 
were  useful  in  quenchinR  the  thirat  of  the  horses  of  the  force. 
After  resting  at  the  wells  for  the  night,  Sir  Herbert  Stewart, 
leaving  a  8malt  dctacbiueut  l>ehiad,  took  the  road  again  at  8.80 
A.M.  on  the  Ist,  and  with  a  two-bnmB'  bait  at  raid-day,  and  an  hour 
and  a  halfs  halt  between  7  p.m.  and  8.30  p.m.,  when  lie  waited  for 
the  moon  to  rise,  marched  on  without  intcrmiawon  till  7.80  a.m. 
on  the  '2nd  January,  and  the  goal,  Gakdul,  was  reached.  This 
march  of  ninety-six  miles  liad  been  accomplished  in  forty-seven 
houre,  with  a  1ob8  of  &f  teen  camela ;  this  is  interesting,  as  it  showed 
what  the  uamels  could  do  at  thoir  heat,  but  on  no  .subsequent 
march  in  the  desert  was  such  rapidity  attained,  whilst  the  propor- 
ttoa  of  camela  lost  on  the  mai-ch  became  boou  a  very  rapidly 
increasing  one. 

The  wells,  or  rather  the  pools,  of  tiakdu),  He  in  about  the  centre, 
as  regards  length,  of  that  range  of  hills,  Jobel  Jilif,  which  runs 
parallel  to,  and  to  the  left  of,  the  caravan  road  :  distant  about  one 
and  a  half  mile  from  the  road,  they  are  found  at  the  fartlier 
eitremity  of  a  sort  of  punch  bowl,  which  lies  surrounded  by  many 
sleep  and  rocky  hills ;  the  pools  themseh'eu  are  natural  hollows  in 
the  bod  of  a  steep,  narrow,  aud  rouky  ravine  which  runs  into  the 
pimch-bowl,  and  which  during  the  short  rainy  season  of  the  desert 
is  the  bed  of  a  swift  torrent.  Lying  one  higher  than  the  other  they 
are  hlled  in  auccessiou  befory  the  torrent  reaches  the  plain,  and 
when  the  rains  cease,  and  the  torrents  disappear  these  natui-al 
reservoirs  remain  full  of  water.  Of  the  pools  at  Gakdul  the  lower 
one,  being  readily  accei^siblc,  has  from  all  time  been  visited  by, 
walked  iuio,  and  fouled  by  animals  ;  its  water  wati  in  consequuncu 
pronounced  unlit  for  human  utse.  Tht;  water  of  the  two  upper 
pools  was,  however,  perfectly  clean  and  wholesome.  The  iimouiitof 
water  stored  at  Gakdul  was  calculated  when  Sir  H.  Stowart 
arrived,  and  there;  were  then  iOO.OOO  gallons  in  the  lower,  and 
120,000  and  80,000  gallons  in  the  two  upper  pools  respectively. 
The  day  of  bis  arrival  Stewart  spent  in  watering  and  resting 
his  camuls,  but  at  8  p.m.  the  same  evening,  leaving  the  Guards 
and  the  Engineers,  in  all  400  men,  to  hold  Gakdul,  he  started 
on  the  return  march  to  Korti,  taking  with  him  all  the  transport 
animals. 
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battery,  Royal  Artillery,  the  Mounted  Infantry  and  Heavy  Camel 
Regiments,  400  men  of  the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment,  1  company  of 
the  Essex  Regiment,  and  the  Naval  Brigade ;  a  total  of  98  officers 
and  l,ft09  non-commiaBioned  officers  and  men.  This  niarc}i  was 
made  mtu'h  as  the  first  one,  the  additional  infantry  being  mounted 
on  the  camels  belonging  to  the  Guards  Camel  Regiment ;  the  com- 
pany of  the  Essex  Regiment  was  left  at  El  Iloweyiat  to  hold  the 
wells,  and  with  a  halt  at  the  wella  of  Abu  Haifa  en  route,  the 
column  reached  Gakdul  at  mid-day  on  January  ISth.  At  Gakdul, 
which,  in  the  ten  days'  interval  since  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  had  left 
it,  had  been  made  as  defensible  as  the  size  of  the  garrison  and 
the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  gi-ound  porraUtcd,  a  two  days'  halt 
was  made,  and  the  final  arrangomontH  for  the  march  which  was 
to  take  the  force  to  tbe  Nile  were  elaborated. 

The  information  which  Sir  H.  Stowart  bad,  led  him  to  anticipate 
no  resistance  at  Abu  Klea  and  but  little  at  ^^el.emneh.  A  hostile 
force  of  300  men  under  one  of  the  Mahdi's  emirs.  Wad  Sad,  was 
indeed  known  to  be  at  Metemneb,  but  it  was  also  confidently 
Ifelieved  that  there  too  would  be  found  several  of  Gonlon's  ateamors 
re^dy  to  establish  commuiiicatiou  between  tbe  relieving  force  and 
Khartoum.  The  actual  state  of  affairs,  us  was  learnt  later,  was 
widely  different.  Within  two  days  after  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  had 
for  the  6rst  time  occupied  Gakdul,  the  news  of  it  had  reached 
Berber,  and  the  Emir  of  that  plaeo  forthwith  despatched  rein- 
forcements to  Metemneh.  The  uewB  can  have  been  but  little  if 
any  longer  in  reaching  Khartoum  ;  the  Mahdi  sent  some  troops 
north  at  once,  and  the  fall  of  Omdnrman,  which  took  place 
between  the  6th  and  I3th  -January,  released  more  men  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  troops,  mostly  Duguain  and  Kenana  Arabs 
from  Kordofan  with  a  fiprinkling  of  Jaliiis  and  Ababdehs  from  the 
Bayuda,  were  gradually  pushed  out  from  Metemneh  to  Abu  Klea, 
and  by  the  16th  January  from  9,000  to  11,000  of  them  were 
encamped  around  the  Wells. 

On  the  I4th  January  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  formed  up  his  force 
outside  Gakdul  on  the  caravan  road ;  its  composition  was  as 
follows : — 


Staff      -        .        -        . 

Naval  Brigade 

19th  Hussars 

Heavy  Camel  Regiment 

Guards  Camel  Regiment 


Offiuarn. 

N.C.O.'h  »nd  Mrn. 

8 

6 

6 

53 

9 

121 

24 

376 

19 

36fi 
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and  the.  Hospital  and  Bearer  Company ;  on  the  right  flank  tnarched 
the  :Vi'Lillery  and  Eu^Iutierg,  ou  tbu  left  flauk  tbt;  Naval  Brigade, 
whilst  the  SuBsex  lueu  on  foot  brought  up  tbo  rear.  In  this  for- 
matioQ  Herbert  Stewart  entered  the  bills;  the  ground,  For  the 
most  part  shiwply  and  iilatinj^,  rose  on  either  side  of  the  road  into 
hilla  of  several  hundred  feet  in  height ;  IheBe  hills  completely 
commanded  the  road,  and  if  occupied  by  the  enemy  would  have 
made  advance  most  diflicult.  Whilst  the  force  waa  pushing  on, 
the  Geuural  went  to  tbo  outposts,  and  soon  took  iu  the  situation  ; 
across  the  Talley,  a  couple  of  miles  away,  could  be  nean  a  lino  of 
baanerH  twod  of  men,  whilst,  further  off  still,  rows  of  tents  betokened 
a  considerable  enearapment.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  enemy 
Tos  in  (jteat  force,  and  ugaiiist  auch  numbers  tlie  General  saw  thai 
it  would  be  the  reverae  of  prudent  to  enter  hito  a  decisive  actioa 
that  evening.  Accordingly,  at  4.30  p.m.,  Sir  tl.  Stowart  halted 
bis  force  in  the  valley  (here  some  1,400  yards  broad),  at  about 
one  and  a  half  mile  dititaut  from  the  enemy's  line,  and  took  up 
his  position  for  the  night.  Tho  camels  were  closed  up  into  a  com- 
pact mass  and  lutule  to  lie  down,  and  were  fu'uily  secured  ;  a  rough 
parapet  in  some  places  of  saddles,  in  others  of  commissariat  boxes, 
and  along  the  exposed  side  of  BtonOiS,  was  formed  in  an  ohloiig 
around  the  cameU.  Along  one  face  a  tolerably  strong  zeriba  was 
formed,  and  iu  front  of  the  salients  wire  entanglements  were  laid 
down.  On  the  hills  ou  the  left,  within  40(]  yards  of  the  bivouac, 
ft  picquet  was  established,  l)ut  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  (some  1,000  yards  oflf)  were  too  far  distant  to  oceupy.  As 
the  darkness  began  to  fall  iu,  the  Arabs,  disappointed  at  their 
ftmitsemeut  being  postponed  to  the  morrow,  occupied  the  hills  on 
tbe  right  and  commenced  a  desultory  rifle  fire  on  the  zeriba. 
Later  in  the  evening  additional  fking  commenced  from  the  front, 
and  with  but  Uttle  intermission  tlie  shooting  was  kept  up  during 
the  whole  night;  this  lire,  thuugh  doing  little  or  no  actual  damage, 
yet  served  tbo  enemy's  purpose  iu  disturbing  the  garrison,  and 
effectively  spoiling  then-  night's  rest.  Tho  tom-toms,  or  native 
drums,  sounded  throughout  the  night,  and  showed  that  on  tlieir 
Bide  the  Arabs  were  not  napping ;  at  one  time  so  close  did  the 
drumming  approach  that  a  night  attack  on  the  zoriba  seemed  a 
probability.  The  unexpected,  however,  happened,  for  when  the 
rising  of  Venua,  an  hour  before  dawn,  called  the  force  to  arms,  the 
tom-tomming  once  more  died  away  in  tho  distance,  and  the  zeriba 
was  left  undisturbed. 
Daylight  showed  that  the  enemy  on  the  hill  had  during  tha 
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find  effec'tivB  fire  to  bear  upon  it.  The  ground  towards  the 
«ncmy's  camp  waa  a  rolling  valloy  some  I, BOO  yards  in  width, 
and  bounded  iii  on  either  side  by  hills ;  closv  under  the  left  range  of 
billtt,  along  a  grasey  and  wooded  nullah,  ran  Um  caravan  route, 
whilst  to  the  right  the  ground  was  higher  and  moro  optiii.  AloDg 
thin  hifiiher  ground  Sir  Herliert  moved  Iuk  mjuare,  and  to  keep  the 
enemy's  riflemen  at  bay  sent  out  skirmishers  to  the  front  and 
rear.  The  pace  at  whioh  a  square,  formsd  as  this  one  was,  must 
move  is  necessarily  very  slow ;  the  movement  of  the  whole  ia 
regulated  by  the  crawling  pace  of  the  cauiel,  and  by  the  neceHsity 
of  frequent  halts  to  ensure  that  correet  formation  is  preserved. 
At  the  rate  then  perhaps  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  the  square 
made  its  way  along  towards  the  line  of  flags.  No  mCvement  there 
was  visible  save  now  and  then  when,  the  square  being  halted,  a 
well  pitrhed  shell  caused  a  mouientary  comniutiun.  On  the  hilla 
to  the  left,  and  facing  the  HuBsars,  could  be  seen  a  large  body  of 
riflemen,  spearmen,  and  horsemen  collecting.  At  last,  when  the 
square  had  got  within  500  yards  of  the  flags,  and  when  all  were 
wondering  if  the  enemy  would  attack,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
from  the  nullah  on  the  left  rose  three  solid  phalanxes  of  Arabs 
ready  for  the  fray.  In  front  of  each  phalanx  rode  its  emir,  and 
behind  him,  mounted  dervishes,  prayer-books  and  banners  in  hand, 
chanting  hymns  to  Allah,  led  the  van.  In  close,  solid  and  regular 
formation  did  these  three  phalanxes  move  forward  against  the  front 
and  left  faces  of  the  st^uare.  In  nubliuie  indiiferenceto  t)ie  breech- 
loader, and  over  ground  as  bare  and  ojjcn  as  the  historic  glacis  of 
St.  Privat,  the  Arabs  advanced  to  the  attack.  Their  appc^arance 
was  80  audden  that  the  English  skirmishers  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  the  fear  of  shooting  these  very  skirmishers  in  their  retreat, 
delayed  and  delayed  most  seriously  the  Qre  of  the  square.  How- 
«ver,  as  soon  as  (!ould  be,  the  front  and  left  fa^^es  opeued  lire, 
and  the  artillery  was  brought  into  action  on  the  front  side  of 
the  square,  the  Gardner  guns  on  the  left.  The  fire,  owing  to 
the  suddenness  of  the  attauk.  was  at  first  somewhat  hurried  and 
wild,  but  the  men  soon  settled  down,  and  against  the  hail  of 
bullets  and  canister  coming  from  the  front  face,  even  the  most 
fervent  believers  in  the  Mahdi  could  not  make  way.  Then  occurred 
the  mo>!t  siu-prising  feature  in  the  day's  event.  Tender  deadly 
fire  from  the  square,  suddenly,  but  in  disciplined  order,  the  pha* 
lanxes  moved  to  the  left,  and  wheeling  round  threw  their  full 
force  against  the  left  rear  cornnrof  the  square.  Here  stood  the  men 
■oi  the  Heavy  Camel  Itegiment.     Obstructed,  however,  in  their  tire 
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found,  and  here  the  cxhaiiHted  ^Idicrs  qncnchod  tlieir  thirst.  A 
position  round  the  wells  was  taken  up,  and  despite  the  ahiwncc  of 
blankets  or  coreringa  to  protect  tbetu  from  the  intense  cold  of  the 
deaert  ui^^ht,  tht;  force  ghitll.v  laid  them  down  to  rest.  At  H  o'clock 
a  call  wuB  made  for  800  volunteers,  and  wae  i-.heorfnlly  responded 
to.  This  bmly  of  men,  under  Major  I'hipps  of  ihe  Mounted 
Infantry,  marched  back  across  the  battle-field,  an«l  on  to  the 
zeriba,  wbo&e  gaa-risou  tbuy  roused.  The  orders  were  to  pack  up 
and  advance,  and  all  through  that  night  the  work  of  dismantling 
the  zeriba,  of  collecting;  the  stores,  and  of  loading  them  on  the 
cjiinels  proceeded.  It  was  not  until  the  dawn  broke  that  the  work 
was  completed,  and  the  procefteion  wended  its  way  up  along  the 
valley  to  the  wells. 

On  the  day  after  the  tiyht,  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  hiul  to  decide 
again  on  hia  plan  of  action.  Information  obtained  from  nome 
prisoners  taken  on  the  previouB  day  was  important :  Omduj-man, 
the  outpost  of  Khartoum,  and  on  the  poHseHsieu  of  which  Gordon 
had  always  attached  the  last  importance,  had  fallen  about  a  week 
before ;  some  of  the  Mahdi'H  troops  whom  its  fall  bad  released, 
had  fought  at  Abu  Klea  tbe  day  before ;  many  more  were  on  their 
way  north,  and  even  now  must  have  reached  Metemneh.  Two 
facts  were  very  clear,  {onej  that  Goi-dou  must  now  be  reduced  to 
the  very  last  t^traits,  and  (two)  t)iat  the  amount  of  opposition 
whiuh  Stewart  would  meet  at  Mctemneh  would  be  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  that  wliich  he  had  jnst  overcome  at  .\bu  Klea.  His 
losses  on  the  17th  had  been  very  heavy,  and  his  men  were 
eihauuted  after  uteepless  nights  and  baratising  days.  Prudence 
must  indeed  have  counselled  a  halt  at  Abu  Klea  whilst  the  camels 
went  back  to  bring  up  further  reinforcements.  This,  however, 
meant  a  long  delay,  seven  or  eight  days  at  least,  and  in  that  time 
the  fate  of  Gordon  and  his  men  might  be  sealed  ;  a  thousand 
extra  men  would  be  little  good  ouce  tbe  Mahdi's  dag  floated  over 
Khartoum.  U  was  an  occasion  on  which  to  win  at  all  much  must 
be  riskeil,  anil  Stewart  was  urnpieH  lion  ably  right  when  he  decided 
to  advance.  Having  come  to  this  determination,  it  remained  to 
be  determined  whether  tlie  march  should  take  placi-  at  once,  or 
whetber  a  night's  rest  should  be  given  to  the  already  fatigued 
troops.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  there  had  been  any 
aonsiderable  amount  of  water  at  Abii  Klea,  the  latter  course 
would  have  been  adopted,  but  the  wells,  whii^h  bad  In^cn  supplying 
11,000  or  I'2,000  Arabs  for  several  days,  and  whicb  in  addition  bad 
just  satiated  the  thirst  of  Sir  Herbert's  force,  were  for  the  time 
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Mefa  niau  made  his  way  as  beat  ho  eould.  To  reoovei"  loiida  from 
6(nuele  which  fell  fxhau8t«d  became  imiDosRiblo,  whil>it  in  the  ccn- 
fusiou  mauy  cauieU  broke  loose,  missed  the  column,  aud  had  to  be 
abandoned  altogether.  Marching  in  Lhin  faKhiuii,  and  over  the 
most  difficult  of  ground,  thn  jiacft  boc-nme  very  very  alow,  and  for 
Bome  time  could  not  haru  exceeded  a  mile  an  liour;  the  result  waH 
that  when  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  halted  to  reform  hia  troops  juafc 
before  daybreak,  the  march  intended  had  not  been  accomplished, 
aud  the  Nile  wiut  stilt  nix  or  liuveu  milus  off.  A.11  hopes  of  reaching 
it  undetected  were  now  at  an  end.  The  general,  too,  thinking 
that  the  luie  of  direction  taken  by  the  jiuliio  had  been  too  much 
to  the  right,  and  that  this  to  a  great  extent  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  now  altered  this  course  to  the  left,  and  moving  now  o\*er 
clear,  ojifii  country  pressed  on.  The  scouts  soon  sent  in  whrd  that 
Metenmeh  was  straight  in  front,  aud  that  many  sigua  indicated 
that  the  garrison  was  aware  of  onr  approach,  and  would  make  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  column  reaching  the  Nile.  The  march  con- 
tinued until,  reaching  a  gravelly  knoll  within  full  view  of  Meteranch, 
and  of  the  river  winding  northwards  towards  Sbendy,  the  general 
halted.  Metemneh.  a  large  and  apparently  solidly  built  town,  was 
some  thn-e  miles  off,  and  aiguB  of  activity  there  were  at  once 
apparent ;  the  enemy  began  to  move  out  of  the  town,  and  from 
the  waving  banners  and  orderly  movements,  it  was  evident  that 
something  more  than  a  few  undisciplined  tribesmen  barred  the  way. 
In  presence  of  such  a  force,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  attempt  to 
march  the  whole  column  with  its  straggling  and  tii-ed  camels 
across  the  open  to  the  Nile,  and  Stewart  wisely  determined  to  halt 
to  park  hiR  camels,  and  give  his  men  a  much  needed  interval  for 
rest  and  food.  Tbia  was  at  about  9  a.m.  The  Araba.  seeing  om- 
troo])ti  at  a  standstill,  lost  no  time  but  pushed  up  towards  the  front 
of,  and  to  either  side  of  the  halted  force,  and  before  our  men  had 
well  commenced  their  breakfasts,  Arab  riflemen  on  three  sides 
were  finding  the  range  of  the  zeriba.  Situated  on  a  grave!  mound, 
which  rose  island-like  out  of  the  surrounding  tuft-grown  country, 
the  zeriba  presented  a  most  conispicuouM  target,  while  on  the  other 
band  the  ground  falling  away  from  it,  covered  with  grass  and 
shrubB,  afforded  protection  and  concealment  to  the  Arabs. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  the  range  of  the  zeriba  was  obtained 
by-  the  enemy  with  an  accm-acy  which,  on  their  part,  left  nothing 
to  bo  desirefl.  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  their  rifle- 
men was  largely  incrt^ased.  As  a  conHe(]uence,  our  men  and  camels 
began  to  suffer.    A  haaty  pnrapet  of  saddles  and  boxes  ranged 
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crept  along.  Meantime  the  commanding  position  of  the  zeriba, 
enabled  not  oul,v  those  inside  it  to  follow  the  movem«ut  of  the 
square,  but  the  arlillury  to  play  with  luoet  excellent  effect  ou  the 
dentie  masses  of  Arabs  collected  behind  the  ridge.  To  the 
damaging  effect  of  this  artillery  tire  much  of  the  success  of  the  day 
was  undoubtedly  dne.  To  return  to  the  square ;  onward  it  steadily 
pushes,  and  to  the  reli<?f  of  all  al  last  emerges  from  the  tuft  and 
bush-grott-n  slope  on  to  the  0|>en  gravelly  plateau  al  tlie  foot  of 
the  ridtje.  To  have  rcachml  the  upiin  ground  tiuoct^Bsfully  seems  a 
victory  in  itself;  on  the  square  moveR,  and  when  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  ridge,  the  Arab  advance  is  at  last  made  ;  bat 
this  time  the  fates  do  not  smile  on  the  sons  of  Islam,  and  the 
Martini- Tlenry  ritie  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  its  merit,  and 
had  learnt  its  use,  conies  out  oF  the  ordeal  triumphant.  Against 
that  sheet  of  lead  no  successf-at  advance  was  possible  ;  the  bravB»t 
Arabs  pushed  on  to  meet  their  deaths,  hut  those  less  courageous  or 
less  fanatical  ijuailed  before  the  fire  and  fled.  The  crisis  had 
indeed  come  and  gune,  fur  the  great  masses  uf  tht;  Arabs,  shaken  in 
theii"  morale  by  the  artillery  fire  from  the  zeriba,  had  not  joined  in 
the  eliarj^e,  and  seeing  now  the  ill-BucceHsoF  their  holder  couira4l«8, 
gave  up  the  day  for  lost  and  slowly  and  sullenly  made  their  way 
back  to  Metemneh.  In  the  square  the  relief  was  great,  and  many 
were  the  handshakings  and  mutual  congratulations  over  grave 
dURcultiBR  facfd  and  overcome.  The  force  waw  still  some  way  fiiom 
tho  river,  no,  after  a  short  pause,  the  march  was  continued.  Not, 
however,  until  after  dark  did  Sir  C.  Wilson  and  the  square  reach 
the  Xile.  Xow  at  last  could  men  feel  that  the  first  great  step 
towanle  the  relief  of  Khartoum  was  ni:couiplislied,  aud  that  but  a 
hundred  miles  of  water-way  separated  them  from  the  beleaguered 
city.  In  a  shelter'fd  valley,  and  protected  by  picquets  posted  on 
adjoining  hills,  the  tired  soldiers  enjoyed  their  hardly-wou  night's 
rest. 

Daylight  enabled  tliose  in  command  to  judge  the  situation,  aud 
decide  the  measures  to  he  taken.  The  force  was  encamped  some 
three  miles  south  of  Metemneh.  between  which  and  tho  bivouac 
stretched,  along  a  ridge  some  800  yards  from  the  Nile,  a  series  of 
mud-built  villages.  Metemneh  itself  could  be  clearly  seen  to  be  a 
large  town,  quitu  a  mile  iji  length,  aud  OD  low  ground  lay  back 
from  the  river  about  as  far  as  did  the  villages.  Tho  town  did  uut 
look  aggressive  and  field-glasses  showed  that  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  least,  were  engaged  in  gutting  the  town  and  clearing 
ftway  their  goods  and  chattels.    This  would  have  been  u  favourable 
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The  town  of  Metemneh,  atanding  at  one  end  of  the  Korti  rotid, 
is  much  the  most  important  point  on  the  river  between  Berber  and 
Khartoum,  fur  more  so  than  ita  perhapa  hotter  known  neighbour 
Shend^.  It  had  been  made  one  of  the  Mahdi's  atron^holdii.  Here 
resided  one  of  his  emirs  ;  here  stores  of  grain  had  Wen  collected, 
and  heni  Bomt-  of  liiH  few  guns  had  been  mounte<i  in  position.  It 
was  one  of  his  main  pnintt  d'appui,  and  as  long  as  his  flag  floated 
over  it,  the  Korti- ^ftteinneh  road  could  never  lie  said  to  be  oiwn 
to  us.  So  long  as  Mvtfiuneh  ruinaiued  in  A.rab  bands,  so  long 
would  the  neighbouring  country  remain  hostile  to  us.  The 
capture  of  this  ploev,  therefore,  wa3  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
any  further  active  military  measures.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  accord- 
ingly detennined  to  make  an  attempt  to  take  the  town,  and  with 
this  object,  the  available  fighting  force  was  formed  up  outaide 
Gubat  beftjre  dawn  on  the  ill^L 

The  town  itself  forms  an  oblong,  of  which  the  longer  sidea, 
running  east  and  west,  are  at  right  angles  to  the  Nile  ;  the  eastern 
aide  is  i>arallel  to,  and  some  (iOO  yards  from,  thf  river,  whiUt  the 
western  !:>ide  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  rolling  gravel  hills,  which 
mark  the  commencoment  of  the  desert,  and  which,  sweeping  round, 
join  the  ridge  i.m  which  is  situated  in  fotupariy  with  others  the 
village  of  fjubat.  From  the  south  and  east,  any  advance  towards 
the  town  would  have  to  be  made  over  flat  open  ground,  but  to  the 
went  and  south-west  the  rolling  nature  of  the  desert  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  approach  undei'  cover  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
place*  It  was  from  this  ilir^^ction  that  a  chance  of  Huuce()8ful  attack 
promised  best.  Hound  the  western  mlv,  on  the  morning  of  the 
2l9t,  the  hussars  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  whilst  the  main  body 
moved  in  parallel  columps  towards  the  town.  A  report  that  a 
a  body  of  the  enemy  had  left  Ketemneh  on  the  river  side,  and 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  creeping  along  the  bank  to  attack 
and  surprise  the  small  force  left  in  Gubat,  caused  the  direction  of 
the  march  to  be  diverte<l  towards  the  river  and,  crossing  the 
ridge,  the  force  descended  to  tlie  lower  and  open  ground  some 
half  a  mile  from  the  town.  An  advanced  village.  HQO  yards  south 
of  Metemneh,  was  occupied  and  fortified  by  a  detachment  of  our 
troops,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  force  moved  on  towards  the 
river.  The  enemy,  who,  up  to  this,  had  shown  no  signs  of  life, 
now  opened  a  brisk  lire  from  loop-holes  on  the  fortified  village,  and 
oil  the  square.  The  southern  side  of  the  town  bad  evidently  been 
prepared  for  defence,  aiid  in  a  few  minutoa,  from  belnnd  an  earthen 
eiiaulment,   two  guns,  Uriug  round  shot,  began  to  play  on  the 
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The  aituatiou  was,  id  truth,  an  H-iixiouB  as  welt  as  a  difficult  oue. 
Uaiiy  things  had  tn  ho  done — wliat  ehould  be  done  first  ?  The 
secure  t>stiLblittliment  of  a  position  ou  the  Nile  Heemed  ua  consid- 
eration first  to  require  attention,  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  2l8t,  the  bulk  of  the  troops  moved  down  to  the 
river  bank  immediately  below  the  village,  and  there  commenced  to 
construct  a  defeneivo  work.  The  (iuards  (lamel  Regiment  i-emained 
in  occu|>ation  of  the  village,  and  began  to  construct  a  work, 
suhBcquontly  known  us  the  Guurda'  Fort.  The  camels  were 
parked  on  the  level  cultivated  ground  which  divided  the  river  from 
the  Guards'  Fort.  Oa  the  22nd,  reconnaissances  were  made  down 
stream  by  the  Bteamers,  and  uji  Ktream  by  thu  Hussars,  to  discover 
the  positions  and  numhurs  of  the  approaching  hostile  forces.  No 
news,  however,  of  troops  in  any  nnraber  close  at  hand  was  gleaned 
from  the  riparian  iuhabitarits,  and,  accordingly,  sure  now  that 
his  for™  would  have  time  to  fortify  themselvoH  before  receiving  an 
attack.  Sir  C.  Wilson  made  his  lust  preparations  for  the  perilouB 
journey  to  Khartoum.  It  bad  become  necessary  to  send  the 
camels  back  to  Gakdul,  both  to  bring  up  fresh  supplies,  and  to  give 
to  Lord  Wolseley  the  first  report  of  the  event*  of  the  past  live  days. 
Accordingly,  on  the  23rd,  arrangements  for  the  two  journeys  were 
made ;  for  the  first,  the  twa  best  steauiers  had  to  be  picked  out 
and  supplied  with  fuel,  while  the  trustworthy  among  the  crews  liad 
to  be  separated  from  the  untrustworthy ;  many  other  things  bad 
to  be  done  to  lit,  as  far  ae  possible,  the  steamers  for  their  dauger- 
OUB  trip,  and  it  was  late  on  the  23rd  when  all  was  complete.  Ou  the 
same  day  the  caiaelH  and  their  saddles  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
reduced  to  order,  and  when  darkness  set  in,  escorted  by  400  men, 
under  the  command  of  Cnfone!  Talbot,  they  starteH  for  Gakdul. 
Some  54  officers  and  8GH  rank  and  file  remained  to  bold  the  post 
on  the  Nile.  At  8  a.m.  on  the  24th  January  Sir  C.  Wilson,  with 
three  English  oflRcors  and  twenty  men  of  thnRnyal  SnsseiKegiment, 
steamed  up  stream  for  Kbartonm,  leaving  Lieut. -Colonel  Boacawenj 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  in  command  at  Gubat. 

Thus  closed  an  eventful  period  in  the  campaign,  and  one  which 
had  entailed  much  continuous  labour  and  exposure  on  the  Desert 
Column.  From  mid-day  on  January  16th,  np  to  the  evening  of 
January  '2lBt,  tbey  had  scarce  a  moment's  rest.  The  night  of  the 
16th,  rendered  sleepless  by  the  enemy's  fire  and  by  rumours  of 
attack,  had  been  followed  by  the  battle  for  the  Wells  on  the  17th. 
That  night  bad  been  spent  in  loading  camels  and  dismantling  the 
aeriba,  and  was  followed  the  next  afternoon  and  night  by  the  march 
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!f'l'riTl'^'l'i'Jj  OREXOX  historians  haw.  c.ften  protondecl  that 
the  victorinft  of  our  liownu'ii  at  Crecy  ant)  Agin- 
coiirt  were  due  as  much  to  the  superior  quaJity 
of  their  arrowheads  as  to  the  prowess  of  the 
iiieu  theiiiselvRH.  Be  this  true  or  false,  it  is 
bt>yoniI  queBtiou  that  fur  luaiiy  years  past  we 
hftvo  ndoptetl  the  moat  effoi'tual  way  of  removing 
any  ground  for  further  rejmiach  on  this  acore.  If  our  troops  win 
battles  iu  the  immediate  future,  it  will  be  in  8pit«  of  their  weapoutt 
rather  than  with  their  aiJ.  Our  home-made  bayonets  twist,  our 
swurJs  smash,  and  our  cartridges  jam.  En><land,  once  J'acile 
prinreps  in  iron  and  steel  mauufiuitures,  is  now  driven  to  purchase 
abroad  the  munitions  of  war  necessary  for  her  own  defence.  At 
this  mooieiit  Solingeii  is  busily  engaged  in  completing  a  contract 
for  British  oavalry  swordtt.  the  secret  of  making  which,  as  the 
Se«retary-of-State  for  War  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
now  numbered  in  this  country  &mon){  the  lost  arts. 

In  the  manufacture  of  heavy  guns  wo  have  been  left  yet  more 
hopelessly  behind  by  foreign  nations.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot 
produce  guns  quickly  enough  to  supply  our  ueudt*  ;  aud,  secondly, 
a  terribly  large  percentage  of  those  gUDs  which  we  do  produce 
buret  during  practice. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  throw  some  light  on  a  system  bj 
which  guns  which  do  not  burst  are  manufactured  in  sutSoient 
quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  not  of  one  nation  only,  but  of 
more  than  a  third  of  the  great  naval  and  military  powers  of  the 
world. 

Friedrieh  Krupp  (horn  1787,  died  ISii't)  founded  the  now  world- 
famed  house  at  Essen  in  1810.  On  starting,  he  employed  only 
two  workmen,  and  the  foundry  was  crtnductod  on  the  most  limited 
scale.     On  his  death,  his  widow  and  soii  joined  in  partnership  to 
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for  small  houses,  aad  sympathy  for  Ibe  larj^ur  sorrows  they  too 
often  coutaiii.  Tbe  object  of  Ubour  sliotild  hb  tbu  common  w»al. 
If  work  briugs  blessing,  then  is  labour  prayiir.  May  everyone  in 
our  community,  from  tho  highest  to  the  lowest,  thoughtfully  anil 
wisely  strive  tu  build  and  secure  his  prosperity  on  this  principle. 
When  that  is  done,  then  will  my  great  desire  be  realised. 

"  Al^BSD   lUtUPI'. 

"Essen,  February.  1&7S. 

"  Tweuty-tive  yearn  after  my  taking  poasession." 

On  ■'  taking  possession,"  Alfred  Krupp  found,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  three  workmen  and  more  debts  than  fortune."  A  brief 
glance  at  the  statibtica  of  the  present  works  will  show  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cliange  which  his  skill  and  energy  were  mainly  intlu- 
ential  in  bringing  about. 

The  Krupp  plant  now  consists  of: — 
1.  The  Essen  Steel  Works. 
'i.  The  Essen  and  Uochum  Coal-Fiebls. 

5.  Five  hundred  and  forty-seven  iron  mines  in  Germany. 
4.  Several  iron  ore  beds  near  Bilboa. 

ij.  Four  smelting  works  near  Duisberg,  Nenwied,  and  Sayu. 

6.  The  Meppen  Proving  Ground. 

7.  The  Essen  Proving  Ground. 

8.  Four  steamships. 

0.  Several  stone  quarries,  clay-banks,  and  sand-pits. 

There  are  in  operation  ; — 
11  blast  furnaces. 
1,512  furnaces  of  various  kinds. 
439  boilers. 

8'2  steam-hammers  from  100  to  50,000  kilogrammes. 
21  roll-trains. 

450  steam-engines  of  18,500  total  horse-power. 
1,622  machine  tools. 

The  total  output  of  the  Essen  Steel  Works  exceeds  a  quarter 
of  a  million  tons  annually,  including  crucible,  open-hearth,  and 
Bessemer  steel,  and  hoiuogeueous  wrought  irun.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  used  exclusively  in  the  manufactuFB  of  ordnance.  About 
three-fifths  is  prejtared  for  purely  commercial  purposes,  for  rails, 
switches,  axles,  tires,  locomotive  and  car  wheels,  boiler  and  ship 
plates,  bridges,  !n:. 

The  works  consume  on  every  working  day  3,100  tons  of  coal 
and  coke — 1,400  tons  in  the  blast  furnaces  and  steamers  alone — 
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and  mnfit  homogeneous  are  rcHerved    Tor  gim-metal  charRea,  the 
others  are  used  for  crank-Hhafts,  axles,  &c. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  obvious ;  for  the  expert  is 
able  to  determine  the  exact  strength  which  the  "melt*'  of  the 
crucible  charge  will  posbesH.  Fuddled  steel  iu  the  base  of  the 
charge,  the  rest  of  the  alloy  consisting  of  [iiiddled  iron,  which 
RiTOB  tenacity  to  the  compoimdH.  It  is  somewhat  refractory,  but 
the  puddled  steel,  which  forma  by  far  the  greatcBt  part  of  the 
charge,  has  a  relatively  low  melting  point,  and  a  certain  "floi," 
the  compoaitioD  of  which  is  not  allowed  to  transpire,  is  added. 

The  urucible,  wboiie  conteutu  weigh  40  kilugramnies,  is  carefully 
luted,  heated  in  the  warming  oven,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
extrt'me  heat  of  the  melting  furnace. 

The  crucible  ilaeif  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  plum- 
bago, and  the  material  i»  said  to  exercise  a  very  considerable 
influence  upon  the  final  constitution  of  the  melted  contents. 
Each  crucible  can  be  uaed  but  once  ;  but  it  may  be  ^fonnd  up  aud 
remoulded  with  fresh  material.  One  hundred  thousand  crucibles 
are  kept  in  store  at  the  works ;  the  drying  and  storing-rooms 
atone  requiring  several  large  buildings. 

The  Krupp  works  include  about  130  coke  and  80  gas  ovens  for 
the  casting  of  crucible  steel.  Each  oven  is  constructed  for  twelve 
or  eighteen  crucibles,  so  that  casts  of  1,600  to  1,800  crncihles  may 
easily  be  undertaken.  The  largest  steel  ingots  cast  at  Essen  up  to 
the  present  time  weigh  70,000  kilogrammes.  These  were  uaed  in 
the  construction  of  the  120-ton  guns,  and  employed  1,700  cracibles 
each. 

The  casting  pits  are  dug  along  the  centre  of  the  foundry.  When 
the  steel  in  the  crucibles  has  reached  the  desired  temperature, 
after  being  from  four  to  five  honrs  in  the  ovens,  the  master- 
founder  places  the  mould  as  nearly  equidistant  as  possible  from 
the  active  furnaces.  He  then  sets  up  the  casting -runners — heavy 
sheet-iron  channels  lined  with  fire-brick— which  lead  the  liquid 
metal  to  the  mould  The  foundrjTnen  are  drawn  up  in  two  long 
lines,  facing  to  the  centre  and  divided  into  twos  and  threes.  One 
in  every  three  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  the  two  others 
carry  a  rod  somewliat  resembling  a  brewer's  mash  ladle.  When 
the  master  considers  that  the  required  temperature  has  been 
reached,  he  makes  a  sign,  the  covers  of  the  ovens  roll  back,  and 
the  casting  commences.  The  foundryman  with  the  tonga  seizes  the 
crucible  and,  resting  the  tong-handle  upon  the  rod  carried  by  his 
two  assistants,  lifts  it  out  of  the  oven.     The  crucible,  kept  con- 
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The  lower  and  middle  portiona  of  this  hole  are  provided  witb  a 
copper  bonchc  ;  th>(>  upper  enlargement  serves  as  a  recuse  for  a  gas- 
check  V,  ft  copper  cup  of  triangular  sectiou,  the  base  of  which  rests 
agaiust  the  foot  of  the  veut-screw  W,  jweventing  by  this  meaus  the 
fouling  of  the  wedge  aod  elot. 

Th?  brofich-cap  B  servos  aR  a  protection  against  ilirt  and  dust. 
When  the  breech  la  open,  it  servea  as  a  point  of  application  for 
the  locking- screw.  It  ifl  fixed  to  the  left  face  of  the  wedge  by 
mcHna  of  thi-ee  screws  C,  and  carries  the  journal  for  the  cranlt 
handle  of  the  lockiug-ticrew.  The  circular  tluu^e  which  streugthens 
the  breoch-cap  at  this  point  is  provided  with  a  stoj)  which  Limits 
the  play  of  the  lianiUe  on  opening  the  breech. 

The  locking- screw  D  has  a  right-hand  thread  and  a  coarse  pitch. 
It  JH  supported  iu  the  wedge  by  its  shank,  in  the  breech-cap  by  a 
colLar<1>earing.  The  screw  paxt  projects  alwvo  the  wedge,  and 
wlien  the  breech  is  closed  enjj;ageB  in  the  half  thread  tapped  in 
the  upper  face  of  the  slot.  In  order  to  allow  the  hrt-eeh  to  be 
opened  and  closed  by  a  half  turn  of  the  crank,  the  thread,  with 
the  exception  of  the  outside  turn,  is  interrupted  for  a  full  semi- 
circle. 

The  locking-screw  serves  two  purposuti: — 

1.  It  imparts  a  transvorso  movement  to  the  wedge. 

2.  It  resists  the  pressure  which,  when  the  piece  is  fired,  would 
tend  to  expel  the  wedge  from  the  breech-slot. 

The  crank  IC,  which  works  the  breoch  mccbaniBm,  consists  of  a 
collar  and  two  cylindrical  artus.  One,  marked  with  a  circular 
groove,  should  bo  on  the  right  side  of  the  gunner  who  closes  the 
breech.  The  collar  is  pro\-ided  with  a  stop  similar  to  that  carried  by 
the  breecli-cap.  When  the  breecrh  is.  closed,  these  two  stops  meet. 
The  crank  is  fixed  to  the  screw  shaft  by  a  key  F,  and  a  pia  G. 

The  catch  U  is  composed  of  a  flat  plate  with  a  handle  curved 
upwards,  and  roughened  on  the  lower  side  to  prevent  the  hand 
from  slipping.  The  catch  can  turn  around  the  screw  J.  which 
secures  it  to  the  cap,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  binding* 
spring  K,  attached  to  the  cap  by  »  serew  L,  this  movement  does 
not  take  place  easily.  The  tmich  and  sftring  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  breech  from  opening  accidentally  on  the  march.  When 
thfl  breech  is  closed,  the  catch  engages  with  the  crank  stop,  which 
is  consequently  prevented  from  turning.  In  order  to  open  the 
breech  it  is  necessary  to  disengage  the  catch. 

The  rear  face  of  the  wedge,  in  opening  the  breech,  remains  in 
contact  with  tlie  wall  of  the  slot,  and  hence  play  is  allowed  between 
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The  followmg  special  dirctitious  are  giren  for  the  service  of  the 
breech-closmg  mecbanism : — 

Before  practice  it  sliouM  be  uotud  that : 

1.  The  screws  of  the  liri^ch-cap  are  tight. 

2.  The  breech  mechaiiiiim  is  clean  and  alightly  oileJ.  There 
should  be  no  nihbinK. 

:J.  Tlie  vent-8crew  is  screwed  home,  so  that  the  lower  face  touches 
the  copper  obturator. 
4.  The  vent-hole  ia  clear. 

6.  The  contact  surfaces  of  the  riiiK  and  plate  are  not  injured. 
During  practice,  that 

1.  The  powder  residuum  is  carefully  removed  from  the  gas-check 
surfaces. 

2.  The  vent-screw  is  sent  well  homo, 

3.  The  locking-screw  is  turned  until  the  breech-cap  liears  against 
the  piece. 

4.  If  the  gas  escape,  proceed  as  follows  : — 

Unscrew  the  vant-Hcrew  about  25  mm.  (0"Ji75  in.},  and  take  out 
the  wedge.  Urease  or  oil  the  exterior  curved  surface  of  tlie  ring, 
and  after  thoroughly  cleaning  its  seat,  repla'^o  it  by  band.  The 
wedge,  well  cleaned  and  oiled,  eapecially  on  th(i  gas-plate,  is  then 
sharply  pushed  into  the  slot,  until  the  vent-Hcrew  can  be  turned, 
and  thti  breech  closed.  This  operation,  if  properly  carried  out, 
requires  a  certain  exertion  of  force.  The  crank  is  consequently 
lengthened  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron  piping  which  forms  part  of 
the  equipnii'ut  of  every  gun. 

If  the  breech  closes  too  easily,  a  thin  sheet  of  brass  should  1>& 
inserted  under  the  gas-plato.  The  ring  should  by  this  means  be 
80  firmly  syatyd  that  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  hand.  After  a  few 
rounds  have  bcien  fired,  one  man  should  be  able  to  open  and  close 
the  breech  without  difficulty. 

It  may  happen  that  after  several  rouuds  the  ring  is  forced  too 
far  into  the  bore,  allowing  the  breech- closing  niechaniKm  to  work 
too  easily.  This  may  bo  detected  by  the  escape  of  gas  between 
the  plate  and  ring,  the  surfacen  of  whicli  are  thereby  Idackeried. 
In  this  case  a  thin  brass  ring  should  be  inserted  under  the  gas- 
plate.  Experience  has  shown  that,  if  the  piece  be  put  in  good 
order  previously,  this  operation  will  uot  be  necessary  while  the 
action  lasts.  The  spherical  surface  of  tlie  ring  is  never  scored  by 
gas,  although  itK  rtar  face  and  the  bearing  surface  of  the  gaa- 
plate  may  be  somewhat  affected.  If,  however,  an  erosion  be  pro- 
duced  on  the  ga^-rheck   during  action,    the   tire   may   safely   be 
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continued,  for  many  rounds  may  be  fired  before  it  extends  over 

the  whole  width  of  the  ring.     In  order  to  meet  any  eventwality 

of  this  kind,  each  gun  is  provided  with  two  spare  gas-plnt«a  and  as 

many  riii^a. 

The  Heavy  Krujtp  Owt. 

In  order  to  show  that  Knipp's  syatom  is  practically  identical 
for  larj^e  and  small  deBeriptions  of  tl^xus,  It  may  be  as  well  to  con- 
aider  the  breech  inpchanism  ndoptfid  for  pieces  of  heavy  calibre. 

The  breech  slot  {Pig.  2  )  is  a  cyliDdro-pnsmatic  friistmm.  In 
horizoutal  plane  it  ie  a  trapezoid,  the  front  side  of  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  the  rear  somewhat  oblique. 
The  rear  wall  is  pronded  with  a  number  of  circular  grooves  cat  in 
the  metal. 

The  wedge  H  (Figs.  1,  2  and  3i  is  cylindro-prismatic.  It  fits  the 
slot,  and  when  firmly  prcBsed  home  completely  closes  the  bore.  Ite 
upper  and  lower  surfacew  have  rectanj^ular  f^rooves,  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  rear  cyliudrit-Jil  surface,  so  that  during  the  entrance  or 
withdrawal  of  the  wodge  its  roar  surface  is  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  slot,  while  its  front  moves  parallel  to  itself. 

The  body  of  the  wedge  carries  several  seats  for  various  portions 
of  the  mechanism. 

The  locking  and  unlockini;;  of  the  wedge  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  screw  C  and  its  nut  B. 

The  screw  C  passes  throngh  the  breeeh-cap,  to  which  it  is  held 
by  a  collar  and  shoulder,  and  its  fool  is  let  into  the  body  of  the 
wedge.  As  the  thread  is  situated  between  those  two  points,  the 
screw  can  only  rotate  around  its  own  axis,  and  there  can  be  no 
movement  of  IraiiHlation.  The  nut  is  entirely  within  the  wedge. 
It  irt  susceptible  of  a  slight  movement  to  and  fro.  A  smaller  nut  jr, 
carried  on  the  nut  near  the  breech-cap,  limits  itii  rotation  to  one- 
Ibird  of  a  tnni.  The  nut  B  has,  moreover,  several  outside  oirculur 
threads,  the  first  of  which  is  continuous  while  the  others  are  inter- 
rupted. To  close  the  breech,  these  threa^ls  should  engage  with 
the  slot  grooves  ;  to  open  it,  the  interrupted  portion  should  face  the 
grooves,  iu  which  case  the  wedge  may  be  freely  withdrawn. 

The  mechanism  employed  in  moving  the  wedge  consists  of  the 
screw  D,  turning  in  the  bearings  H  and  G.  It  is  engaged  in  tlie 
half-nut  E,  fixwl  to  the  gun  by  the  screw  l'\  The  screws  C  and  D 
are  turned  by  the  crank  R.  The  obturation  is  effected  by  the 
steel  ring  K  Mvnk  into  the  chamber  and  resting  against  tlie  gas- 
plate  J.  A  chain,  attached  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  breech  and  to 
a  hook  on    the   broech-eap   O,   limits  the  outward   movement   of 
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the  wedge.  In  loading,  tho  wedge  i»  withdrawn  and  the 
charging- funnel  W  is  intrmiiiced  into  the  bore.  It  is  held  in 
place  by  handlcR  Z,  resting  on  the  Iimckets  P  designed  as  ahot- 
carrier  supports. 

The  manual  for  tmavy  guns  is  as  fullows:— 

To  Opr-ii. — The  oraak-wrr-nch  R  is  slipped  over  the  Bquitre  head 
of  thft  loukiiig-screw  C  and  turned  uh  far  as  possible  to  the  luft. 
This  tends  to  move  the  nut  B  slightly  towards  the  axis  of  the  gun, 
and  di.iiengafies  the  threml  of  the  scrnw  from  the  grooves.  The  nut, 
which  is  still  engaged,  can  move  no  farther  ;  it  consequently  tarns 
with  the  screw  until  the  plu^  x  strikes  the  top  of  the  breeuh-cap  0. 
The  interrnptod  portion  of  the  nut  is  now  opponite  the  slot  grooves, 
and  oti  its  smooth  face  appearn  the  word  "  open." 

The  plug  .r  having  arrested  the  rotary  motion  of  the  nut,  the 
latter  muet  move  inward  until  its  thread  M  bears  ^alust  the 
hree^h.  The  init  is  thereby  liftid  tight,  and  as  the  locking-screw  C 
continuus  turning,  it  brings  the  wedge  with  it,  until  tbe  latter 
touches  tho  interior  extremity  of  the  nnt. 

The  crank-wrench  R  is  next  slipped  on  to  the  traversing  screw  D, 
which  ia  turned  to  the  left,  causing  the  wedge  to  move  out.  The 
charging-funnel  W  is  now  inserted,  and  the  loading  is  effected  as 
usual. 

It  is  worthy  of  nnte  that  one  screw  would  suffice,  in  which  ea»G 
the  hreech  mechnniam  of  light  and  heavy  guns  would  be  almost 
identical.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  withdraw  the  wedge 
by  hand,  a  difficult  operation  in  guns  of  hea'vy  calibre. 

T')  Clmr.  —  The  cliar;;ing  funnel  W  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
wrench  B,  placed  on  the  screw  D,  turned  from  left  to  right.  This 
operation  pushes  the  wedge  forward  into  the  slot,  until  the.  rthnidder 
of  the  traversing  screw  touches  the  bearing  G.  Tlie  wrench  is 
then  slipped  over  the  locking-screw  C,  and  turned  tu  the  right 
until  th«  nut  B  fttrikes  the  hrf'och-cap  0.  The  nut  tnniH  to  the 
right  with  the  screw  C,  until  the  plug  r  strikes  tJie  bolioui  of  the 
cap.  The  word  "  closed  *'  then  appears  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the   nnt.     .\t  the  same    time  the    circular   threads  of  the  nut   B 

L engage  with   the  corresponding  gruoveb,  and  the  weilgu  ia  hruily 
secured  in  the  slot. 
In 
theii 


Thf  Knipp  Ohlnratimj  Pniiu-r  ^FUj.AJ. 

In  the  Krupp  system  ignition  t^kes  place  througli  the  wedge  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  hcvre,  in  prolongation  of  which  the 
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was  obtained.*  lu  the  next  two  roimib  the  charge  was  17  kg.,  the 
projectile  51''15  k^.,  and  the  iiiitial  velucity  SIO'S  kg.  Tht!  mean 
initial  volncity  of  six  other  rounds  fired  with  the  Bamti  powder  was 
G45"4  metres,  thti  charge  weighing  17  kg.  and  the  projectile 
51-75  kg. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  rounds  fired  with  hiack  powder  were  as 
follow : — 

Ist  round :  charge  13  kji..  projectile  51*73  kg.,  initial  velocity 
425*3  metres. 

2nd  round :  charge  17  kg.,  projectile  51*75  kg.,  initial  velocity 
525  metres. 

3r<l  round  :  charge  17'5  kg.,  projectile  51*81  kg.,  initial  velocity 
532*5  metres. 

4th  round  :  charge  12  kg.,  projectile  fiTO  kg.,  initial  velocity 
42S'3  metres. 

5th  and  6th  rounds:  mean  weight  of  charge  17"5  kg.,  mean 
weight  of  projectile  51*8  kg.,  m>eaii  initial  velo<:ity  532*9  metres 

7th  to  12th  rounds:  mean  weight  of  charge  17'Q  kg.,  mean 
weiglit  of  i>roJ6etile  51'[)5  kg.,  rueau  initial  velocity  532"6  metres. 

In  October,  ISHB,  two  rounds  were  fired  from  a  Ifl-cra.  gun  against 
Messrs.  Cammell  and  Brown's  atl*o-cm.  compound  plates  at  a  range 
of  125  metres.  The  projectiles  used  were  Krupp's  steel  armour- 
piercing  shell  3*0  calibres  in  length.  The  shells  weighed  50*25  kg., 
the  charge  17  kg.  The  striking  velocity  wae  583  metres,  the 
kinetic  energy  727*fi  metre  tons,  representing  15-5  metre  tonn  per 
tm-circumfcrf:n(*,  or  4*17  per  square  cm. -section.  The  angle  of 
incidence  was  84°. 

The  first  shot  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  28  cm.,  and  was  found 
intact  but  slightly  out  of  ahaim  30  metres  in  front  of  the  target. 
From  the  point  of  impact  on  the  plate,  bbvou  cracks  radiated,  one 
extending  throughout  its  whole  thickness,  the  others,  jiartly  super- 
ficial, partly  affecting  the  rear  layer  of  iron  through  tho  steel  in 
front. 

The  next  shot  [lenetrated  to  a  depth  of  30  cm.,  and  was  found  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  target,  Ukewise  intact  and  oidy 
slightly  misshapen.  Ki^ht  radial  criuiks  were  caused  on  the 
plate,  affecting  in  this  case  only  the  steel  layer. 

The  last  recorded  trials  with  this  nature  of  gun  took  placi;  in 
,  August   of  last  3'ear.     As   the    result   of  th^se   experiments,   the 

I  *  All  <l«tsilii  of  thnno  nnil  other  trialu  hav*  baan  d^rivod  iroxn  tliii  ojIIdUI  rapcirt*, 

I  Schif^rVfrue/te  t^r    {rt'i^tuMfitbril.-   Fritti.    Kriijifi  nuf'  i/irvn   6*rAt«iu(/(/iffrMn  brt    Jitttn 

I  vnii  M^/ipfji,  ISTB'JSS?,  vhlob  huv«  bwn  kindly  furnisked  u«  Irom  Kastn. 


weru  inteaiJvd  to  ruJuco  tbe  initial  velocity  to  the  tequired  amoant, 
which  was  couHidorably  exceeded  with  the  heavier  churije. 
Tho  results  of  the  trialB  were  aa  follow  : — 
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The  maxiniam  contract  velo(;ity  was  therefore  attained  with  a 
charge  of  82  kg.  of  powder  and  a  moan  pressure  of  2,420  atiuoa- 
pheres.  The  charge  of  87  kg.  wave  !tu  initial  velocity  of  549 
metres  to  the  27S-kg.  projoetile.  which,  striking  porptmdicularly  at 
the  muzzle,  euulil  pierce  a  wroiiffht  iron  plate  of  (iO  cm.  or  two 
platoH  of  36  om.  placed  one  behind  the  other.  Striking  perpendi- 
eularly  at  a  range  of  2,000  metres,  the  projectile  would  pass  through 
one  plate  of  48  cm.  or  two  of  29  cm.  This  woultl  reiiuire  a  mean 
pressure  of  only  2,530  atmospheres. 

The  number  of  ronndK  fired  was  nenessarily  too  small  to  throw 
mucli  light  upon  the  accuracy  of  tlie  gmi.  It  was,  howovor,  apparent, 
from  the  few  shots  fired,  that  the  ballistio  qualities  of  the  piece 
were  extremely  good.  At  a  range  of  2,026  metres,  the  meaa 
deviation  was:  vertical.  25  cm.;  lateral,  10  cm.;  longitudinal, 
4  metres.  Two  rounds  with  the  82-kg.  charge  gave  at  the  name 
range  deviations  of  40  cm.,  50  cm.,  and  4  metres  reHpe»!tively. 

With  an  elevation  of  20' and  a  charge  of  87  kg.  the  275  kg. 
shell  had  a  range  of  11,500  metres.  The  three  shells  fired  under 
these  coaditions  fell  in  a  rectangle  25  metres  by  8  metres. 

Ln  the  following  Noveml>er  two  new  guns  of  the  same  nature 
were  tested  with  the  recently  discovered  brown  jirismatic  powder, 
and  still  better  results  were  obtained.  With  a  projectile  of  279  kg. 
a  charge  of  HA  kg.  of  the  new  powder  gave  an  Initial  velocity  of 
539  metree  per  second,  with  a  gas  pressure  of  2,485  atmospheres. 

f  1  motra  kilogrartinio  — 7'&8S  Toot  ponnils. 
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of  345  kg.  Mean  iuitial  velucitv,  532  metres  ;  energy,  4,977  tactre 
tons  ;  or  1H2  itiRtro  kilni^rannnes  ^xAr  kg.  of  tiihe. 

The  c|uality  of  the  puwder  was  changed  in  eaeb  series  of  rounds 
oxeept  the  fourth. 

The  Hghter  giin,  tested  in  the  fuUgwing  Ovtober,  gave  the 
following  results  :— 

Eleven  ronmts  were  tirod  with  five  varietieB  nf  lirown  prismatic 
powder.  The  rhari"!*  in  each  case  was  115  kg.,  th<!  weight  of  the 
projei'tile  345  kg.  The  first  four  rounds  fired  with  the  same 
powder  gave  a  mean  initial  velocity  nf  641  metres;  energy,  5,147 
metre  tons;  or  137'6  metre  kilogrammes  per  kg.  of  tube.  The 
next  two  rounds,  with  a  different  variety,  gave :  initial  velocity, 
643  metres;  energy,  5.1(^7  metn*  t<ins :  or  ISR-fi  mfitre  kilo- 
grammes per  kg.  of  tube.  The  seventh  round,  tired  with  the  third 
composition,  gave  a  mean  initial  velocity  of  5H0  metres,  and  an 
energj'  of  5,515  metre  tons,  or  147'4  metre  kilogrammes  per  kg.  of 
tuhe.  The  eighth  and  tenth  rounds,  fired  with  the  fourth  variety, 
gave:  meau  initial  veluuity,  551  metres;  energ,v,  5,8S9  metre 
tons;  or  14*2*7  metre  kilogrammes  per  kg.  of  tul>e.  The  ninth  and 
eleventh  rounds,  fired  with  the  fifth  variety,  gave  :  mean  initial 
velocity,  540  metres  ;  energ}-,  5,128  metre  tons  ;  or  187'1  metre 
kilogrammes  per  kg.  of  tube. 

In  April,  1885,  the  trials  with  the  larger  gun  were  resumed. 
Nine  rounds  were  fired  with  a  c^harge  of  100  kg.,  and  an  armour- 
piercing  shell  of  d44*(>  kg.  The  mean  initial  velocity  was  541 
metres  per  second  ;  energy,  5,141  metre  tons;  or  186  metre  kilo- 
grammes per  kg.  of  tube. 

Coufiiderable  light  was  thrown  on  the  practical  value  of  this  type 
of  gun  by  a  series  of  trials  in  May,  1886,  primarily  intended  as  a 
test  of  Krupp's  new  armour-piercing  steel  shell.  Two  rounds  were 
fired  from  a  '2H-cni.  piece  with  a  charge  of  GK  kg.  of  brown  pris- 
matic powder,  against  dU'5-cm.  Dillingen  com[x}und  plates  without 
backing,  placed  at  a  dihtanoe  of  125  metreK. 

In  the  first  caue  the  projectile,  weighing  250'2  kg.,  passe<1  through 
the  Dillingen  plate  and  penetrated  62  millimetres  into  a  forged 
iron  plate  standing  25  metres  behind  it.  The  shell  then  re- 
bounded, and  was  foiuid  intact.  The  (Kjint  was  uninjured,  but  the 
length  of  the  shell  was  decreased  18  mm.,  while  the  breadth  was 
correspondingly  increased.  The  striking  velocity  of  the  shell  at  the 
Dillingen  plate  was  463  metres  per  second  ;  its  energy,  2,734  metre 
tons  ;  or  4'4-l  metre  tons  ]>er  square  (.-entimetre  of  section. 

The  second  projectile,  weighing  248'5  kg.,  behaved  in  a  similar 
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The  trials  against  dock-armour  were  carriod  out  at  first  vnlh 
cast-iron  percussion- shell,  then  with  steel  armour-piercing  shell, 
and,  latitEy,  with  chilled  shell. 

With  cast-irou  shell  the  7.'j-mm.  platea  which  formed  the  target 
were  nut  penetrated,  but  only  slightly  h&nl  at  the  point  of  impact. 
Plates  of  50  ram.  thickness,  on  the  other  hand,  were  completely 
destroyed.  The  fact  that  the  projectiles  broke  up  was  regarded  as 
conchisire  evidence  tliiit  cast-iron  shells  are  almoBt  valueless  as 
against  modern  deck-armonr.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  hits  with 
indirect  fire  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  tlie  published  tables  of 
these  trials.  Although  the  hatlistic  qualities  of  the  howitzer  are 
unusually  good,  60  rounds  were  fired  at  a  range  of  from  1,600  to 
2,000  metres  to  obtain  only  fiTe  hits  on  a  target  36  square  metres 
ju  area. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  hits  at  the  '2,000  metre  range  aecossi- 
tated  a  change  of  venue.  Deck  armour  of  50  and  75  mm.  was 
placed  at  the  distauee  of  13?  metres  from  the  muzzle,  and  inclined 
H.t  au  angle  of  IK)  degrees.  The  side  of  the  plate  facing  the  gun 
was  covered  with  three  layers  of  20-inm.  boards.  A  cast-ii'on  shell 
of  345  kg.,  with  a  charge  of  11  kg.  of  black  prismatic  powder,  struck 
the  76-mm.  plate  with  a  velocity  of  173  metres  per  second,  but 
succeeded  only  in  bending  it.  The  next  round,  fired  under  the 
same  conditions  at  the  50-mm.  plate,  broke  up  the  latter.  With  a 
charge  of  IK  kg.  and  a  velot^ity  of  'iH''!  metres  per  second,  the  Si!> 
kg.  cast-iron  projectile  tore  a  circular  fragment  out  of  the  75-nuii. 
plate  and  produced  an  extensive  crack.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
steel  armour-piercing  shell  of  255  kg.,  with  a  charge  of  only  5*5  kg., 
and  an  initial  velocity  of  1U5  metres,  not  only  shattered  the  plate, 
but  remained  itself  intact,  whereas  the  cast-iron  shell  invariably 
broke  up.  In  March,  18H7,  a  chilled  shell,  weighing  230  kg.  with  a 
charge  of  8  kg.  of  powder  and  an  initial  velocity  of  175  metres, 
passed  through  a  75*mni.  plate  inclined  at  an  angle  of  liO  degrees, 
and  placed  at  a  distance  of  50  metres  from  the  muz.2le. 

Three  rounds  were  tired  to  determine   the  effect  of  28*cm.  shell 
tired    from   this  howitzer   against    earthworks.     The    shell    used 

t  weighed  a48  kg.,  and  were  fired  at  an  elevation  of  58  degrees  with 
15  kg.  of  powder.     The  trench  produced  had   the  following  dimen- 
sions : — 
1.  2    metres  long  by  2*3  broad  by  8*8  deep. 
2.  1-7      .,  ..      19         „        3-4    „ 

3.  21      ..  ..      21         „       3-5    „ 
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In  shape  and  weight  the  projectiles  employed  in  these  experiments 
resembled  Krupp's  steel  armour-piercing  shell.  They  were  con- 
structed, however,  of  cast-iron  ;  and  the  required  weight  was 
obtained  by  carefully  filling  thom  with  load. 

The  dimensions  of  the  projectiles  were  as  follow  : — 

Length  (3-2  calibres)     .        .        .        1,280  raillimetros. 
Length  of  ogival  head    .        .        .  62!)  „ 

Diameter  of  cylindrical  portion       .  898  „ 

Ab  a  result  of  eighteen  preliminary  rounds,  it  was  fouud  that  the 
refjuired  energy  of  1-1,0CX)  metre  tons  could  he  obtained  with  a 
charge  of  390  kg.  of  Diiueberg  brown  prismatic  powder,  and  at  a 
pressure  of  2,400  atinuspheres.  This  charge  was  consequently 
employed  (or  all  succeeding  rounds. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  ihe  piece,  the  50  rounds  were  fired  at  the  following 
ranges  :  19  rounds  at  2,500  metres,  4  at  3,500  metres,  8  at  4,000 
metres,  15  at  5,040  metres,  6  at  6,498  metres,  5  at  8,310  metres, 
5  at  10,254  metres,  and  5  at  12,G21  metres. 

The  main  results  of  these  range  trials  were : — 

2°  29'  of  elevation  gave  a  range  of  3,432  metres. 
2=  82'  „  „  „        2,450       „ 

8*  87'  „  .,  „        8.497       .. 

fr-'M'  „  M  ..        3,965       „ 

5"  21'  ,        4,99fl       „ 

7"  27'  „  „  „         6,588        „ 

10°  30'  ,  „  ,.         8,407        „ 

14'  Ifi'  .,  M  M       10.488        „ 

18"  12,133        „ 

The  data  obtained  at  the  trials  may  be  summarised  as  follow  : — 
With  a  charge  of  330  kg.  of  powder  a  velocity  of  550  metres  per 
second  was  obtained  at  the  muzzle,  and  of  543  metres  at  a  distance 
of  100  metres.  The  total  energy  of  Uie  projectile  amounted  to 
14,236  metre  tons,  representing  113'S  metre  tons  per  centimetre 
diameter,  11-88  metre  tons  per  square  cButimetre  area,  43'13  per 
kilogramme  of  powder,  and  IIB'2  metre  kg.  per  kilogramme  of 
tube.  The  gas  pressure  was  registered  by  one  apparatus  at  2,409, 
by  another  at  2,23(1  atmospheres.  At  a  range  of  2,474  metres  the 
liual  velocity,  measured  by  the  Le  Bouleiigu  uhronugraph,  was  fouud 
to  be  488  metres  per  second  ;  at  3,479  metres  tt  was  456  metres 
per  second ;  and  at  6,416*5  metres  it  was  887  metres  per  second. 
The  residual  energy.-  of  the  projectile  at  2,474  metres  was  10,940 
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service,  the  coast  and  naval  gona  of  heavy  calibre  are  bought  of 
Krupp.  RnsHia  procured  her  artillory  from  Esaen  until  the  year 
1H77,  when  she  established  a  national  arsenal  at  Obouchoff,  where 
the  method  of  prodaction  is  strictly  analoRous  with  that  pursued 
in  the  great  German  works.  The  Krupp  cylindro-prismatic 
breech-closiiig  uiechanistn  is  adopted  in  KuHsiau  guna  together 
with  the  Broadwell  ring.  The  Italian  heavy  artillery  materiel 
cnmpriscB  two  natures  of  Kuns,  7-cm.  bronste  and  9-cra.  ateel. 
The  latti;r  is  auppUed  by  Krupp,  and  the  former  is  constructed  on 
Krnpp's  principle.  Essen  moreover  supplies  to  Italy  a  large 
number  of  heavy  guns  for  coast  and  naval  use. 

The  steel  guns  used  in  the  Spanish  army  and  marine  are  also 
supplied  for  the  most  part  from  Eaaen. 

As  regards  the  smaller  Powers,  Erupp  supplies  the  whole  artil- 
lery matfrirl  of  Sweden  and  the  major  part  of  that  of  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  lioumauia,  Belgium,  Deo- 
mark  and  Holland. 

These  facts  speak  more  strongly  than  the  most  elaborate 
eulogy  for  the  Houndm-sa  of  the  Krupp  system,  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  work  turned  oat  at  Essen. 

Of  21,000  guns  constructed  by  Krupp  during  the  last  thirty 
years  only  twonty-five  have  met  with  any  serious  accident,  and  of 
these  nearly  a  third  were  only  partially  manufactured  at  Essen: 
the  forgiiiga  wore  supplied  by  Krupp  and  finished  at  the  national 
German  arsenals. 

This  percentage  U  strikingly  small,  and  its  significance  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  during  the  Franco-German  war  one 
gun  alone  fired  upwards  of  HOO  rounds  in  a  day. 

8igns  are  not  wanting  that  Knglish  manufacturers  are  at  last 
becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  what  can  be  done  in  Germany  can 
be  done  equally  well,  if  not  better,  here-  We  foar,  however,  that 
some  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  we  can  make  up  the 
leeway  of  the  last  twenty  years.  We  have  not  only  to  learn  how 
to  keep  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  science,  but  to  unlearn 
the  pernicious  system  on  which  our  warlike  weapons  have  hitherto 
been  furnished.    This  will  be  a  work  of  time  and  industry. 
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this,  and,  as  frequfintW  happens,  fortnne  redressed  her  wrongB 
with  astonishinp:  promptitude  in  favour  of  a  suitor  who  would  take 
no  refuaal.  Enteriug  thu  Pautsh  army  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
and  truiLsfurriitg  biH  services  to  PrussiiL  throe  years  later.,  he  hail 
reached  his  thirty-fifth  year  before  ho  obtained  his  company,  anil 
was  fifty  before  he  became  a  lieuietiaiit- colonel ;  hut,  to  make 
amends,  lie  was  promoted  to  colonel  a  year  afterwards,  became  a 
major-general  in  185i>.  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Prussian  army.  Again,  it  Keems  that 
Moltke,  like  Napoleon,  wuh  never  in  actual  command  of  a  battalion 
either  on  the  parade-j^ound  or  in  the  field ;  he  was  from  the 
first  employed  on  the  Staff,  atid  must,  during  the  earlier  years  of 
hia  military  career,  have  been  far  more  familiar  with  the  para- 
phernalia of  sm'voying  than  with  the  "  handling  "  of  tactical  units 
in  warfare  or  ttn  minitc  counterpart.  Both  these  examples  seem  to 
prove  what  is  apparently  paradoxical,  viz.,  that  a  sound  judgment 
in  strategy  may  be  acquired  without  a  previous  knowledge  and 
experience  of  tactical  forms:  and  this  is  why  civilian  writers  who 
may  have  devoted  their  attention  to  military  history*  often  display 
an  amount  of  acnmen  in  criticizing  events  which  would  do  credit 
to  a  trained  soldier.  In  fact,  if  we  except  the  disastrous  aetion  at 
Niaib,  which  was  lost  through  Hafiz  Pasha's  obstinacy  in  rejecting 
Moltke's  sound  advice,  it  was  not  conceded  to  the  great  Gennan 
strategist  to  witness  a  pitched  battle  till  he  was  sixty-six  years  of 
age,  at  Sadowa ;  for  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  war  with  Den- 
mark in  1HH4.  Thus,  it  will  he  seen,  his  training  was  almost 
porely  theoretical.  Yet  bis  conduct  of  the  Bohemian  campaign 
could  hardly  have  been  surpa.sKed,  for  cnmbined  prudence  and 
daring,  had  the  Prussians  been  directed  by  a  leader  whose  talent 
had  been  nurtured  by  the  experience  uf  twenty  campaigns.  Like 
Minerva,  the  mihtary  genius  of  Moltkc  sprang  into  existence 
armed  at  all  points  and  invulnerable ;  for,  though  in  lHt>(]  tho 
armies  he  UkI  had  the  advantage  in  weapons,  in  1870  these  condi- 
tions were  reversed.  This  proves  how  much  may  lut  aceompliahed 
by  pure  theory,  apart  from  experience,  in  war.  True,  that  the 
faculty  uf  applying  tlie  fniit  uf  peaceful  research  is  a  rare  talent ; 
yet  the  possibility  that  its  cxistenco  may  enable  them  to  accom- 
plish great  things  in  war  should  act  as  a  powerful  incentive  to 
study  with  military  officers. 

This  book,  though  intc^nded  as  a  popular  sketch,  and  addressed 
more  especially  to  the  young,  affords  a  clear  and  broad  outline 
of  tlie   military  events  of  our  time,  and  leaves  on  the  reader's 
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free  community  to  andertftke  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  At  t>ie 
present  uiomeut  when,  not  a  day  too  soon,  our  on-u  country  U  to 
ail  appearance  setting  ilHelf  earnestly  to  the  task  of  pruviiling  for 
its  safety  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire — when  our  foes  within 
Beem  preparing  iu  play  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  without  by 
obstructing  this  national  effort — it  is  worth  while  to  repeat  these 
weighty  utterancew.  We  need  not  accentuate  the  fact  that 
lh[oUke,  though  a  master  of  the-  art  of  war,  ts  a  luver  of  peace. 
Even  a  victuriuus  campaign  he  regarda  ati  a  national  misfortune. 
But,  while  hating  Rtrifn  and  bloodshed,  he  l(H>kB  upon  war  as  a 
Deceesary  enl  in  the  present  phase  of  the  wurld't?  development. 
Universal  peace  cannot  he  realised  except  "  as  the  result  of  apes  of 
human  progress,"  of  which  the  present  generation  cannot  hope  to 
Hee  the  fruit.  Universal  peace,  therefore,  he  looku  upon  as  a  dream, 
aud  declines  oven  to  call  it  a  "  Ix^autiful  dream,"  because  were  it 
substantiated  "  the  world  would  be  overwhelmed  in  sloth  and 
materialism."  "  War,  therefore,"  he  is  of  opinion,  "constitutes an 
element  in  the  system  of  the  universe  ordained  hy  God."  Lifefi'om 
the  firHt  is  strife.  Fur  the  nation  as  for  the  individual  it  is  a 
struggle  for  existence  which  ought  to  end  in  triumph,  that  is,  by 
rising  to  a  higher  state.  A  war  commenced  from  lunt  of  conque.<tt, 
or  the  chimeras  of  glory  and  ambition,  is  absolutely  criminal ;  but 
if  waged  in  defence  of  our  highest  ideals,  national  indopondenee, 
faith,  freedom  i>f  conscience,  throne,  and  Fatherland,  then  it 
would  he  imbecility  and  cowardice  on  the  part  nf  nations  and 
their  rulers  to  recoil  from  the  struggle.  A  nation  pervaded  with 
the  conviction  of  its  historic  mission  must  not  shrink  from  the 
verdict  of  the  (jod  of  Battles ;  it  will  discover  within  itself  a 
moral  Justiticatiou  for  drawing  the  t^word  in  the  fulBlnient  of  its 
manifest  destiny.  Thus  much  regarding  the  necessity  of  war  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  universe.  Let  us  hear  what  Moltke  has  to 
say  in  its  behalf  as  a  divine  institution. 

"War,"  ho  writes,  "brings  to  light  tho  noblest  virtues  of  the 
human  character:  valour  and  self-abnegation,  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  and  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  self."  Religious 
sentiment  is  likewise  aroused  amid  its  dangers.  It  brings  home  to 
the  individual  that  his  omu  fate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nations,  lies 
in  God's  hands.  God  alone  decides  the  fate  of  battles.  Neither 
the  wisdom  of  the  Em{>eror  William,  nor  the  skill  and  valour  of 
his  armies  would  have  availed  aught  without  tlie  blessing  of  the 
God  of  Battles.  This  was  acknowledged  after  each  auccees  by  the 
Emperor  with  pubUc  thauk8gi\Tng.     There  is  in  the  temperament 


IV. 
OLD   PLUCKY. 

EoimJ  the  camp-fire  tongues  were  never  idle 
If  Okl  Plucky  chauctid  to  be  thereat ; 

Tlirough  thfi  livolon<^  night  would  he  ait,  wakeful, 
And  of  peace  aud  war  would  chat ; 

Ever  and  anon  his  pipe  lie  lit, 

And  when  lighted  uared  no  more  for  it. 
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Third  GnstavoB  was  his  man.    What  battles 
Fought  he  not  with  Russia's  haughty  Dame  ! 

Comrades,  those  were  rattling  times  for  soldiers, 
Now  they  are  not  just  the  same. 

Then  a  king  amid  the  carnage  stood, 

Now,  it  seems,  a  marshal  is  too  good. 

Had  his  nobles  never  strayed,  believe  me, 
From  the  paths  of  duty,  honour,  faith, 

Victory  never  had  his  banners  quitted  ; 
Treason  since  hath  wrought  his  death. 

That  'b  the  thanks  one  gets  ;  a  shameful  thing 

Thns  to  deal  with  such  a  glorious  king. 

Then  at  Anjala,  amid  the  tumnlt 

Of  revolt,  how  mild  his  accents  were  ! 

Whispered  Corporal  Sword,  his  coat-tail  twitching 
"  Shall  I  point  the  cannon  there  ?" 

"  No,  my  son,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile, 

*'  There  is  lots  of  time ;  just  wait  awhile." 

Thus,  relating  yams  like  these  unceasing, 
Sat  the  veteran  by  the  watch-fire's  gleam. 

Winter's  snow  upon  his  brow  had  settled, 
Though  his  cheek  was  still  aflame. 

Younger  was  he  when  Gustavus  lived  : 

Now  the  day  of  Oravais  arrived. 

'Twas  the  night  before  the  mighty  battle. 
And  their  camp  was  in  the  woodland  wild ; 

Few  that  closed  their  eyelids,  yet  Old  Plucky 
Slumbered  softly  aa  a  child. 

He  that  once  the  latest  vigil  kept, 

Now  before  the  others  soundly  slept. 

With  his  back  against  a  pine-tree  leaning, 
Somewhat  of  the  evening  had  he  spent. 

Lit  his  pipe  with  many  a  lamentation 
That  the  army  backwards  went ; 

How  he  was  compelled  a  way  to  find, 

Foes  to  face  and  never  look  behind. 


OLV  PLUCKY. 

"  Right  aboat,"  'twaa  thus  hiB  words  were  uttered, 
"  We  have  tried  enough,  and  still  must  try. 

Towards  the  North  we  once  before  have  galloped. 
And  again  are  hound  to  fly. 

Flight !  that  is  our  miserahle  hopo. 

And  the  Almighty  knows  where  we  shall  stop ! 
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"  But  a  fight  will  come  off  in  the  raorning, 
Better  maonora  then  should  be  begun  ; 

Those  who  like  may  go  on  being  hantod ; 
Sick  is  Plucky  of  the  fun. 

Lately  he  has  felt  hig  cheekti  aglow 

That  he  tired  not  of  it  long  ago. 

"  No  more,  comrades,  will  the  old  man  Bcampor 
He  hath  found  hiH  remedy  at  last. 

And  the  trick  to  cure  him  of  retreating 
Is  just  simply  to  stand  fast. 

Those  who  kt-eii  this  remedy  in  view 

May  to  scampering  bid  a  luug  adieu." 


Having  spoken  thus,  he  meroly  folded 
Placidly  his  iirms  across  his  breast, 

And  against  the  tree  where  he  was  seated, 
Silently  did  sink  to  rest ; 

Slept  without  a  care  or  thought  upon 

Splendid  dodgoe  to  oscape  a  run. 

Finland's  warriors  had  the  following  evening 
Fought  out  doggedly  their  final  strife, 

Gone  tlie  power  to  stand  up  for  their  country, 
Time  with  wretchedness  was  rife. 

And  the  army,  like  a  billow  spent, 

Pouring  iu  confusion  backwards  went. 

All  around  wa»  nought  but  gloom  and  anguish, 
Nothing  heard  but  Bmothorod  groans  and  ileep, 

Not  a  heart  that  kept  awake  wait  tram^nil, 
Yet  Old  Plucky  was  asleep. 

Where  Kamenski  through  our  line  had  passed, 

There  Old  Plucky  found  repose  at  last. 


as  uarratod  in    the  pageB  of  Oasian'a   Earli/  Kinffs  aj  tiie  Gnrn 
hie. 
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yellov  fever  ta  invalid  home  in  the  antutnn  of  18^,  retarning  to 
England  in  the  Icaru*,  lO-gun  brig.  He  was  aubsequeutly  appointed 
to  H.M.S.  Hiimiiiea,  74,  in  the  Downs,  aiid  was  emploj'ttl  iu  ber 
tundor,  the  Antdnpe  cutter,  during  that  tcmpnatuoua  winter  m  the 
North  8ea,  an<l  during  the  Hut'ceedlng  sLinimer  at  tht>  Ep|jlu  Ba^' 
Btation  nf  the  coast  blockade.  On  Bir  Edward  Parry  ooinmis' 
eioning  the  Ihrii  for  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in 
lb'27,  Mr.  MuCormiek  was  selected  as  the  luudiuiLi  ulBcer,  through 
the  recummeudation  of  his  old  tutor.  Sir  Aatley  Cooper.  Sir 
Edwanl  Farrv,  in  addition  to  his  duties  »»  medical  (iMcer,  gave 
him  the  tharge  of  tho  natural  hiatory  depanmentj  and  alao  that 
of  a  lieuteuant'ii  watch  during  his  own  absence  from  the  ship  in 
the  boats.  Sir  Edward,  Imvlnj^  noticed  hia  proclivities^  for  nautical 
BurromidingB,  was  justihed  in  his  selection  of  Mr.  McCoriniuk,  who 
had  from  his  Urnt  entrance  Into  the  Hervice,  when  on  board  tho 
Saniiicirh  packet,  taken  his  daily  observations  and  kept  his  own 
log,  and  ever  afterwards  ma<le  navigation  and  seamaushLp  go  baud 
in  hand  with  his  ordinary  profosBioual  duties.  This  <A'as  in  tho 
hope  of  Bouie  day  having  tho  good  furtune  tu  get  the  uummand  uf 
an  expedition  of  discovery  to  one  of  tho  poles,  which  had  always 
been  the  ambition  of  bis  existence ;  and  it  is  only  due  to  the 
memory  uf  one  of  the  most  steadtast  friends  he  ever  had,  the  late 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  say  that  he  owes  to  luni  his  participation  in 
polar  discovery.  In  the  strong  comiKjtition  for  aiipointmeiilh  to 
the  HecUi  mode  at  the  Admiralty,  it  was  entirely  through  Sir 
Astley'n  powerful  appeal  on  iK^hnlf  of  lus  iwientific  attainments 
and  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  Bir  Edward  Parry  was  enabled  to 
obtain  his  servicea. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  McCormick  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Edward  Parry  to  H.It.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  tlien  Lord- 
High  Admiral,  with  other  ofheera  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  ?hcla, 
and  on  the  paying  off  of  the  ship,  received  his  promotion  and  first 
step  in  the  service  at  the  bauds  of  His  Itoyal  Highness.  He  served 
again  in  the  West  Indies,  making  altogether  three  stations  in  the 
tropics.  His  health  having  suffered  much  from  tho  West  Indian 
climate,  un  his  return  home,  in  tbe  autumn  of  18114,  he  commenced 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  England  and  Wales,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  re-establish  men  t  of  his  health  as  well  as  to  qualify 
himself  for  an  "  uutarL-tic  tixpeditiou,"  which  his  former  ship- 
mate with  Parry,  Captain  James  Clark  Koss,  had  in  view  and  had 
promised  him  he  should  share  in. 

During    some   four  years  be  walked    over    every    county    in 
VOL.  1.  Hi) 
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support  given  him  by  his  most  valued  friend,  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Beanlort,  the  distmgoiahed  hyclrographer  to  the  AdmirnUy,  and 
othere,  he  was,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ex]>e<lition  at  Beechy  Island, 
detained  there  so  loag  before  a  boat  was  ^ivcn  him  by  the  commo- 
dore, that  the  setisun  was  too  far  advanced  to  aocompIiKh  anything 
beyond  Slotting  at  rost  the  moot  quefltion  as  to  tlie  exiflt^ncp  of 
communication  between  Buriiig  Bay  and  Jones's  Sound.  This 
was  solved  aft«r  three  weeks  buffeting  with  the  short  cross  seas  of 
the  Wellington  Channel  during  the  boisterous  autumnal  gales 
then  blowing.  His  small  boat,  the  Forlorn  llop^,  after  having 
had  her  rudder  carried  away  by  the  drift  ice,  was  only  saved  from 
foundering  by  nmning  her  aground  imder  the  lee  of  two  small 
bergs  to  bale  her  out ;  then  being  more  buoyant,  she  ran  before 
the  gale  to  the  embouchure  of  Baring  Bay.  He  encamped  under 
the  Black  Mount,  named  by  him  "  Mount  Providence,"  after 
sledging  all  round  the  Bay  without  Gnding  any  opening  in  the 
land,  or  track  of  Franklin. 

On  returning  to  his  ship  during  the  winter  in  Rrebue  and  Terror 
Bay,  he  explored  all  the  vicinity  around  and,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  he  was  benighted  during  an  excursion  to  Caswall's  Tower, 
■flome  ten  miles  from  the  ship,  in  a  dense  fog,  and  had  to  bivouac 
in  the  snow-drift  with  his  two  Ksqnimaux  dogs,  and  a  companion 
Dr.  Torrie,  of  the  So}-th  Star,  thronghout  the  long  Arctic  night. 
In  the  ensuing  spring,  having  volunteered  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  North  Pole,  if  given  the  command  of  the  ^farl/  yacht  of  some 
twelve  tuns,  in  which  his  former  Iwat's  crew  had  volunteered  to 
accompany  him,  and  this  offer  having  been  declined  by  the  com- 
modore, he  returned  homiO  in  H.M.S.  Phft-nix,  Captain  Inglefield, 
and  did  not  obtain  his  last  step  until  May,  1859,  six  years 
ufterwardB. 

H.  Berkelev,  K.N. 
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XV. — Thb  UNpoprT,jiR  Man. 


HE  unpopular  man  sat  alono  in  his  barraek-room. 
gaziJiR  at  hi»  fire.  It  had  bumed  low.  And  the 
uuibcTB  evt-ry  now  and  a;^ain  fell  in  noisy  little 
landslips,  chHngin{<  the  whole  chtu-acier  of  the 
f^lon'ing  Keone  before  him,  ant)  kindling  into 
existence  Little  shoots  of  Hame  wliivh  for  a  lime 
ligiittid  up  the  room  and  then  died  down  again, 
teiLving  it  cai^li  tiiiit*  darki^r  than  it  was  bcforn.  Ho  had  tiat  thuB 
for  some  time,  scarce  changing  bis  position,  and  making  no  eiideA- 
Tour  to  replwniRb  the  grate  with  ooal. 

He  was  still  in  uniform,  having  flnng  himself  into  hia  chair 
after  coming  in  from  some  dut>-  which  iuui  kept  him  lat«r  than 
UBual  that  day. 

A  tap  at  thcs  door  roused  him.  The  tap  was  so  speedily  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  bin  servant  that  it  waa  evident  the  man  had 
not  expected  to  find  his  master  in  the  room. 

"Post,  Sir,"  he  said,  laying  a  couple  of  letters  on  the  table. 
Dorinan  allowed  tho  letters  to  remain  on  the  table  until  bis 
servant  liatl  loft  tlie  room,  when  he  picked  them  up  listleBsly.  He 
glanced  at  the  npper  one,  and  tossed  it  away  unopened,  but  the 
other  he  held  in  his  hand  for  a  few  moments,  looking  at  the 
direction.  It  was  written  in  a  curiously  bold  baudwritiug,  uu* 
knon-D  to  him.  The  eontcntB  were  shoi-t.  and  the  handwriting  was 
indicative  of  the  letter  having  been  written  in  a  hurry.  It  was 
dated  Tuesday,  and  ran  : — 
"  Dear  CAPTAra  Dorman, 

"  To-day  is  my  birthday.  I  am  twenty-oae.  Will  you, 
please,  if  you  can,  come  and  see  me  tu-morruw.  1  want  yoa  to 
help  me  in  something. 

'*  Yours  sincorely, 

"  Maroabet  "W^xde." 
"What  on  earth  can  she  want  with  me? "muttered  lH>rmau 
when  he  had  read  it.     "I  dare  say  only  some  more  books;  but 
she  always  dues  things  in  her  own  extraordinary  way — poor  girl ! 
I  hope  she  may  never  get  into  trouble." 
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In  an  hour  he  was  at  the  little  iron  gate,  and  two  minutes 
afterwards  asking  for  Mrs.  Wylde.  The  servant  aaid  her  miatreaB 
was  not  at  home,  but  MisB  Wykle  was  in. 

.-Vft^r  a  few  worJH  of  balutation,  Meg  said,  apeaklng  rupidly, 
"  No  doubt  you  wonder  at  receiving  that  note  from  me,  and  at  rny 
reqneHt  My  liirthday  was  yesterday.  1  am  twenty-one.  I  airi 
my  own  mistrctw  now— and  plftasi":  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me  the 
meaning  of  these."  She  drew  a  number  of  papers  from  her  pocTcet 
and  handed  them  to  Doruiaji. 

Thoy  were  lawyers'  letters  and  doiiuments,  telling  her  how  and 
when  her  auntiity  would  bt*  paid,  congratulating  her  in  legal 
language  on  having  attained  her  majority,  and  encloeing  a  draft  for 
a  half  year's  instalment  in  advance,  according  lo  instructions.  All 
this  Dorinan  ttxplaincd  to  the  ^irl,  and  then  ai^ked  : 

"  But  have  you  not  consulted  Mrs.  Wylde,  or  someone  here  at 
home  ?  " 

"  1  have  no  home,"  she  broke  in  passionately. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Meg?"  He  never  could  understand 
aftt>rwarde  what  had  made  him  call  her  Meg  then  for  the  first 
time.  Perhaps  it  was  her  face.  The  word  seemed  to  melt  the 
hard  expression  it  had  worn  till  then. 

"  T  mean,"  she  said,  in  an  altered  and  softened  tone,  '*  that  I  am 
going  to  leave  this  home,  iind  that  I  shall  stay  away  for  ever." 

"  What  has  happene*!  ?    Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said  kindly. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  hve  here  any  more." 

"  Does  Mrs.  Wylde  know  what  you  intend  doing?" 

*'  No — I  shall  \>Tite  to  her  when  I  am  on  board  ship." 

"  On  board  sliip !    Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  Calcutta,  to  my  brother ;  I  have  arranged  that  long  ago." 

"  Without  consulting  your  mother  '?  " 

"Yea." 

"  Have  yon  told  r,ady  Charteris  ?  " 

■*  Yes." 

"  She  could  have  helped  you  as  well  as  I." 

"  She  is  away,  staying  with  her  mother  at  flheriton.  Mr.  Drone's 
Gather  is  ill ;  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  sue  him  " 

*' But,  my  dear  girl,  this  is  a  great  responsibility  to  take  upon 
yourself  unaided." 

"  I  know  it  is ;  but  I  intend  to  do  it — with  a  little  help." 

"  Cannot  ynu  get  help '? " 

"  No/'  she  said,  decidedly,  "  unless  you  will  give  it  to  me.  I  don't 
know  whom  to  ask." 
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his  mind.  U«  looked  at  the  face  Wfore  him,  anxiously  awaiting 
bis  answer  with  reliauce  iu  Uti  eyua.  Coihq  what  au>;ht,  he  deculed 
he  would  help  her  if  be  could. 

"Let  UB  take,"  he  said,  "the  (iritctieal  part  first.  You  wn lit 
that  draft  converted  into  money." 

He  sboTCed  her  how  to  endoree  it,  asked  her  to  f:;ive  it  to  him, 
aud  prumi&t^  tu  catih  it  himself  ou  the  morrow  and  bring  her  the 
money. 

Meg  began  to  thank  him.  "Wail,"  he  said;  "your  going  to 
India  is  a  scriouB  undertaking,  and  at  preaeut  I  am  at  a  Iws  how 
to  advise  yon.     Have  you  decided  to  go  ?" 

"QuiUf." 

"  And  your  decision  is  final  ?  " 

"  Quite  ;  I  have  considered  it  for  the  past  four  months." 

"  A  hmidred  and  fifty  a  year  is  very  little  to  cut  yourself  adrift 
on." 

"I  would  rather  Uve  ou  half  of  tt  away  than  ou  twice  as  much 
at  home." 

Dorman  then  learnt  that  her  hrother  George  wat*  in  "  tea  "  at 
Calcutta  ;  that  he  waa  married ;  that  he  and  his  step-mother  were 
not  the  best  of  friends  ;  that  they  rarely  corresponded ;  that  Meg 
had  requested  liini,  wlieri  she  Imd  written,  not  to  mention  hor  pro- 
posed tlight ;  that  she  hod  received  his  auHwer,  which  Dorman 
mi^trea^l  if  he  liked;  that  George  had  always  hoen  ver}-  kind  to 
her,  and  that  Meg  had  always  been  very  troublesome  to  George. 

"And  now,  Meg."  he  said,  when  his  catechism  had  ended,  "I 
will  ask  you  to  do  three  things  before  I  promise  to  help  you. 
You  must  confide  implicitly  in  L&dy  Charteris." 

Meg  said  she  would. 

"  And  tell  Mrs.  Wylde  of  your  determination." 

Meg  demurred  a  little,  but  at  last  said,  "  It  you  say  I  must,  I 
wUl." 

*'  And  you  must  promise  tu  take  no  steps  until  you  have  received 
her  answer." 

Meg  promised,  bat  added  that  her  mother's  answer  would  make 
no  difference. 

"  When  you  have  done  theae  things,  and  if  by  then  you  hare  not 
cliange<i  your  mind,  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you." 

"  I  knew  yon  wonid  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  felt  sure  you  would  ; 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  go  with  you  and  the  regiment,  shan't  I  ?  " 

This  was  a  blow  from  a  direction  he  had  not  anticipated  ;  it 
struck  him  under  hia  guard  and  he  staggered  a  little. 
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"You  cannot  do  that,"  he  said;  "  but  Charteris  haa  got  leave  to 
follow,  and  I  waa  thinking — but  we  must  not  make  plans  yet." 

"  When  are  you  going  ?  "*  she  asked. 

"  In  a  few  weeks."    He  named  the  day  of  embarkation. 

"  And  shall  I  ever  see  you  there  ?  " 

"  India  is  a  large  place,  and  Sikhleepore — and  yet,  Calcutta — yes, 
perhaps  you  may,"  he  said,  rising ;  "  the  two  places  are  not  very 
far  apart,  after  all — perhaps  you  may." 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  so ;  you  have  always  been  so  good  to  me.  Thank 
you,  Captain  Dorman,  and — and — good-bye."  She  held  out  her 
hand,  and  as  she  looked  up  in  his  face  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said.  "  You  and  Tommy  Bowles  were  the  only 
people  who  have  been  able  to  put  up  with  my  boorish  ways.  I  missed 
him  when  he  went  away.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  liked  or  loved,  and 
I  shall  miss  you." 

"I  like  you  more  than  he  did!"  Meg  suddenly  exclaimed. 
"  You  say  you  are  not  liked  or  loved.    It  is  not  true ;   I " 

A  flood  of  light  had  fallen  on  Dorman's  understanding.  He  inter- 
rupted her  before  the  word  that  trembled  on  her  lips  was  spoken. 

"  Meg,"  he  said  very  kindly  and  softly,  "  will  you  sit  down  again 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  listen  patiently  to  a  little  story  ?  It  is 
about  myself." 

Without  a  word  and  without  looking  at  him,  she  did  as  he 
requested. 

"  When,  Meg,"  Dorman  began  after  a  pause,  "you  have  forgotten 
all  your  trouble,  when  life  has  again  brightened  around  you,  as  it 
surely  will,  it  may — I  do  not  say  it  will — but  it  may  be,  that  you 
will  repent  many  a  kindly  prompted  impulse  that  has  led  you  either 
to  disclose  a  confidence  of  your  own  " — Meg  looked  up  sharply — 
"or  to  accept,"  he  continued  without  looking  at  her,  "too  sym- 
pathetically the  confidences  of  others.  You  do  not  think  so  now. 
Nothing  would  make  you  think  so  ;  but  that  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  For  all  that,  tbe  man  who  abuses  any  trust  placed  in  him 
is  a  coward  and  a  cad.  I  speak  emphatically  because  you  will, 
perhaps,  remember  all  your  life  what  I  am  saying  now,  and  because, 
when  you  grow  older,  you  may  be  glad  that  I  spoke  emphatically 
— when  you  understand." 

He  paused  again.  At  last  he  asked  her  somewhat  suddenly  : 
^'  Do  you  remember  once  asking  me  if  what  Mrs.  Dropper  had 
told  you  were  true  ?  " 

"Yes,  well,"  said  Meg,  interestedly. 
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"  I  said,  partly  so.  I  will  now  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  My 
father  was  a  clergyman,  and  im  upright,  just,  and  rather  stem 
man,  his  wife  an  affectionate  and  doting  mother,  ^^y  home  was 
a  comfortable  and  a  happy  one,  my  brothard  and  tjiuturti  moduU. 
With  every  advantage  of  love,  kindly  home  associatinnB,  liberal 
education,  and  j^oninl  surroundings,  I  did  my  haai  to  ajioil  my 
life  and  fHiltnl,  throuj^h  no  fault,  or  virtue  if  you  will,  of  my  own. 

"At  school  I  took  part  in  theatricals,  tableaux,  charadeH,  and 
recitations  whenever  I  got  the  chance.  I  was  passionately  fond  of 
at-tiug.  1  dabbled,  too,  in  verse-makiag  and  story-telling.  Need- 
leBB  to  say,  these  productions  never  saw  the  light,  and  I  only 
Tiiontion  them  to  show  in  which  direction  the  wind  was  blowing. 
My  elder  brother,  being  destined  for  the  Church,  waa  sent  to 
Oxford,  while  I  remained  at  school,  idling,  devoting  myself  to  the 
study  of  plays,  and  bid)u<^  my  time  until  I  became  old  enough  to 
be  articled  to  a  lawyer^that  beinf;  the  profession  ehoseii  for  uie. 
1  dialiktid  the  idea  of  law  more  even  than  that  of  commerce,  the 
career  selected  for  my  younger  lirother,  and  at  seventeen  I  urged 
a  strong  reque»t  that  I  miglit  Iwj  allowed  to  compete  for  the  army. 
Konu  of  our  family  hud  ever  been  Holdiers,  and  the  profe<s»ion  was 
one  agaiuKt  which  my  fiitht^r  had  a  prejudice  tiomewhat  incon- 
sistent with  the  common  Rcnse  and  justice  of  his  views  generally. 

*'  I  entered  on  my  articloH  without  any  other  feeling  of  elation 
than  that  I  should  occupy  lodgings  of  my  own.  In  London  I  soon 
picked  up  acquaintances  to  my  own  taste,  which  I  was  j^leased  to 
think  artistic  and  literary.  The  theatre  was  my  constant  resort. 
From  having  been  perpetually  before  the  curtain  1  began  to  be 
often  seen  behind  it.  I  speedily  became  acquainted  with  managers, 
authors,  actors,  and  actresses  ;  and  grew  accuntomed  to  seeing  the 
gilt  taken  off  the  gingerbread  which  is  offered  nightly  to  the 
uninitiated  jjublic,  without,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
destroying  my  own  appetite. 

••  One  night  1  was  offered,  more  in  fun  and  good  nature  than 
anything  else,  a  minor  part  during  the  temporary  absence  of  an 
ftL-tor.  I  reatlily  accepted  and  played  it.  I  saw  what  you  called 
the  sea  of  eyes;  I  beard  the  applause  as  you  did;  I  was  cap- 
tivated as  you  were  captivated,  only  my  enthusiasm  was  far 
greater  than  even  yours  was.  I  longed  to  go  on  the  stage  for 
good  and  all.  My  foolish  fancies  and  feelings  I  kept  to  myself, 
however,  from  fear  of  being  laughed  at.  I  told  no  one  about 
them,  except  one  young  actress  whom  I  greatly  admired. 

"  I    neglected  my  lugul  work  more   and  more  in  favour  of  re- 
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"  M.v  father,  wheu  he  heurd  ot  wliat  I  bad  done— and  1  touk  iiu 
trouble  to  conceal  my  inovcmentH — shut  hia  door  in  my  fapo,  with- 
drew my  allowance,  and  refuped  to  see  or  hear  from  me  again.  I 
was  an  outcast.  Without  a  home,  without  i-elations — for  all  soon 
heard  of  my  story  and  Hhunn«d  me — without  a  penny  save  my  pay, 
with  scarcely  any  friends,  and  iw  tie  in  life,  Have  one,  I  started  on 
my  career  from  its  very  outset  a  miuried  man — and  my  wife  au 
actress  on  tlie  Btage.     Very  few,  Meg,  know  what  that  means." 

"  Oh  !  nh  !  "  moaned  Meg,  *'  I  am  so  Rorry  for  you.  You  try  to 
shield  her ;  bat  you  were  too  young  to  know.  She  made  you  marry 
her ;  and  then  you  found  out  that  she  was  paiiited,  and  wicked,  and 
horrid.*' 

"  I  deBprve  no  pity,  Meg  ;  I  did  what  I  did  with  my  eyes  open 
and  my  witB  about  me.  I  was  almost  certain  of  the  consequences 
of  my  act ;  she  was  not.  You  say  what  all  the  world  at  once  would 
say:  'She  was  \\-icked  and  painted.'  She  was  never  painted 
except  on  the  Htage  ;  she  was  never  wicked  on  or  off  it.  It  was 
not  until  I  had  married  her  that  I  realised  her  worth.  Hor  grief 
at  what  she  had  allowed  me  to  do,  when  she  knew  the  truth,  was 
hitter  and  ^euiiine.  She  refused  to  leave  the  stage  until  alie  had 
made  money  enough  for  ua  both  to  live  upon  in  comfort ;  and  none 
of  my  entreaties  that  I  might  at  once  announce  our  relatioueliip  to 
the  world  were  of  the  leaHt  avail.  On  the  contrary,  she  Ifound  mo 
to  secrecy,  and  argued  that,  as  my  father  had  disowned  her,  aoy 
other  course  would  mar  my  life  fur  ever  and  do  no  good.  She 
adhered  to  this  decii^ion,  and  she  was  right.  Slio  refused  to  bo 
acknowledged  escept  among  nur  mutual  friends :  she  bade  me 
wait  until  she  had  miule  money,  and  I  some  mark  in  the  world, 
and  then,  she  said,  we  could  but  try  and  do  our  best.  But  that 
time  never  came. 

"  In  spite  of  all  these  troables  wo  were  supremely  happy  when 
we  were  together,  and  being  with  her  meant  for  me  a  halcyon 
exietence.  Wlien  1  was  away  from  her,  which  for  the  most  part  I 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  be,  I  dreamed  and  mooned  my  time 
away,  longing  for  my  next  spell  of  leavu.  Xo  auu  ever  shone  for 
me  but  the  smile  of  her  sweet  face.  One  black  cloud,  however, 
was  daily  growing  larger,  and  threatening  to  spread  its  gloom  over 
all  my  sky  My  imy  was  not  nearly  enough,  even  with  the  strictest 
econoiuy,  to  meet  the  daily  uecesearies  of  life.  I  waa  getting  into 
serious  debt.  My  pride  revolted  against  drawing  on  mj  wife's 
earnings.  I  strove  to  niake  money  by  my  pen.  Kepeated.  and  it 
seemed  to  me  incessant,  failure  began  to  embitter  my  life.     The 
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uommutik'alion  from  home  for  years,  but  my  oulj  thought  was  of 
m^'  father.  1  punned  a  broken -h ear tud  accciint  of  my  story  and 
my  destitution,  and  itnplorud  his  forgivenoas  befure  I  wtmt  to 
India.  In  answer  I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother,  urging  me 
to  return  home  at  onco  If  I  wished  to  see  my  fattier  alive.  I 
arrived  too  late.  He  was  dead ;  and  I  remained  unfoif^iveu — ia 
words  at  tuast,  fur  he  left  his  forgiveness  iii  a  dictated  letter,  which 
was  handed  mc  with  a  legacy  of  a  few  thonsand  ^tounds. 

"  Leaving  my  fliild  in  London  to  the  care  of  my  poor  wife's 
landlady,  who  had  always  been  a  good  friend  to  ns,  I  went  to 
India,  and  remained  from  home  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  came 
here  on  promotion.  My  child,  who  had  never  beeii  anythuig  hut 
a  weakling,  died  in  my  absence. 

"That  is  my  story,  Meg;  told  aa  simply  ae  I  can  set  it  forth, 
shorn  of  all  details  or  particulars  calculated  to  excite  sympathy  or 
pity.  It  is  eimply  the  naked  truth.  My  love,  my  happiness,  and 
then  my  sorrow  anil  remorse,  have  ayed  me  mure  than  my  years. 
Until  I  met  you  I  have  never  known  one  word  of  sympathy  from 
any  livinjc  being;  I  have  never  Bought  one.  Wrapt  up  in  my  own 
memories  I  have  become  cynical  and  selfish,  moruse  and  lonely. 
Unpopular  I  always  was;  unpopular  1  always  shall  remain.  I 
was  never  loved  by  anyone  but  lier  ;  I  am  not  the  man  to  bo  either 
liked  or  loved  by  anyone  again." 

His  Toice  ceased,  and,  save  with  the  sound  of  a  stided  sob,  Meg 
did  not  break  the  silence.     She  uttered  not  one  word. 


XVI. — JOSF.PH    DllONB    CLOSES    HIS    ACCOUNT. 

Sbocld  I  go  to  India  with  my  regiment,  or  should  I  accept  the 
appointment  opportunely  vacant  and  placed  at  my  disposal  at 
that  dull  little  nut-station,  Drawly  '}  It  was  a  nice  ijueittioii,  and 
I  found  some  dLflicuUy  in  comiug  to  a  decision.  I  longed  to  see 
the  world,  and  the  idoji  of  India  charmed  me  ;  I  clung  to  the  old 
associations  of  my  regiment,  and  was  loth  to  cut  myself  adrift. 
But  then  there  were  grave  objections  to  my  leavhig  England.  My 
father's  dctsolate  cronditiou,  his  age  and  rapidly  faiUug  health,  his 
depression,  due  to  severe  losses  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
consequent  responsibility  devolving  on  myself  of  managing  his 
money  matters,  were  all  reasons  strong  enough  of  themselves  to 
keep  me  near  my  home ;  bat  there  was  one  other :  a  vague  hope  lin- 
gering in  my  heart  tluU  a  dream,  the  fancies  of  which  had  haunted 
me  for  some  time  past,   might  be  realized,  in  which  case — "But 
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much,  and  people  had  to  «orae  U»  him.  which,  he  remarked,  was 
not  that  hi-dy's  way.  But  when  hs  spoke  of  Noel  Charteris  and  her 
violin  his  eyes  lit  up  with  pleasure.  She  wouU3  come  and  play  to 
hiin  as  often  as  he  liked,  ho  said,  and  by  the  hour  together.  Miss 
Klinch,  he  told  me,  supplied  him  with  all  sorts  of  delicucies  to 
tempt  bis  apptilite,  and  was  constant  in  her  kind  attentions.  OX 
Cherry  be  spoke  enthuBiastically.  "  As  fine  a  lad  as  over  was," 
ho  said ;  "  I  took  a  Taney  to  his  honest  face  from  the  first,  and  I'm 
proud  to  bear  him  call  himself  my  sou's  friend.  Those  Charterises 
are  straightforward  folk,  .Toe  ;  they  'vo  been  very  good  to  me,  and 
he  Ml  be  Rood  to  Mary,  bless  her  heart." 

He  clua^  to  Mary's  memory  perttistently,  and  1  knew  she  wa.H 
his  frequent  correspondent.  Ue  aeemod,  toOj  never  to  tire  of 
listening  to  Miss  Charteria'a  music,  nor  the  kii"!  ever  to  tire  of 
complying  with  his  constant  wish  to  hear  her  play.  Almost  every 
evening  Miss  IvJincb  would  bring  her  knitting  and  Noel  hur  violin. 
It  was  all  so  likH  it  used  to  be,  and  yet  sfj  changed.  Then,  it  was 
I  who  felt  so  diffident  and  shy  ni  Noel's  presence:  siiiee  Cherry's 
marriage  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  she  who  showed  a  constraint 
in  my  society,  quite  different  to  her  open  manner  then.  As  I 
looked  at  her  I  remembered  my  admiration  for  her  brother  and  all 
the  (diangus  through  which  my  respect  for  him  had  passed  ;  and  1 
knew  that,  for  her,  iny  fascination  had  developed  into  yet  one  more, 
the  strongest  of  them  all. 

"  It's  beautiful  to  hear  her  play,"  my  father  said  to  me  one  day. 
"  It  takes  me  buck  to  thoee  old  days."  He  paused,  staring  dreamily 
before  him.  "I  was  against  your  going  into  the  aruiy,  .Too,  at 
one  timo,"  he  continued  ;  "  hut  I  was  wrong.  You  chose  what  you 
knew  you'd  do  best,  and  you've  stuck  to  it;  that's  everything  in  a 
man  as  wants  to  make  his  way.  I  'ro  glad  now,  Joe,  and  t  'm  glad 
to  tell  you.  I  fear,  boy."'  he  eald,  in  rather  a  frightened  way,  "  you 
won  "t  be  quite  so  rich  as  I  was  when  I  wanted  you  to  carry  on  the 
business,  idleness  is  wrong.  It's  tost  me  money.  You  were 
right  to  stick  to  your  trade  and  refuse  idleness." 

I  comforted  bim  as  best  I  could,  tplling  him  1  owed  everything  I 
ha^l  to  him.  I  tried  to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  but  be 
continued  in  the  same  strain. 

**  I  wish  I'd  never  bought  this  house.  The  neighbours  all  about 
have  been  very  good  and  kind,  but  tbey  could  not  make  me  forget 
that  I  have  ousted  my  betters.  1  feel  1  have  no  right  to  live  where 
Charterises  have  lived  for  centuries.  I  had  no  right  to  change  the 
name  of  Uratmlouu  Court,  so  called  since  the  day  that  it  was  built. 
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Learning  nvhich  road  »he  had  taken,  I  Btarted  in  puraiut  and  met 
her.  Sho  was  going  home,  she  said,  but  at  my  request  agreed  to 
make  a  lUtuHi-  through  the  tieMs. 

It  was  one  of  thoHe  bright  clear  days  that  December  seema  to 
borrow  from  July,  only  half  succeeding  in  '\i&  attemptii  to  ditiguifie 
the  loan  with  the  semblance  of  winter.  The  Bun  was  warm,  the 
ground  dry  a7id  hard,  the  au-  crisp,  and  the  day  generally  what  ia 
OBually  described  as  a  good  one  for  a  walk.  These  conditions 
having  a  bracing  and  exhilarating  effect,  Noel  and  I  started  off 
briskly  enough. 

Now,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  when  alone,  rapidity  of 
thought  in  conducive  to  rapidity  of  movement,  and  that  rumination 
has  a  contrary  effect ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  two  people,  engaged 
in  earnettt  conversation,  are  differently  iutluenced,  eiipecially  when 
one  is  talking  while  the  other  listens;  they  rarely  walk  quickly. 
Wltether  it  were  due  to  Lhie  or  to  the  intluence  of  the  sun  and 
previous  exercise  combined,  I  know  not,  but  gradually  our  pace 
Blackened,  tuitil  our  vigorous  outset  degenerated  into  a  stroll.  I 
told  her  of  my  father's  illness,  and  how  t  feared  that  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  he  would  never  leave  his  bed  attain  ;  of  the 
anueties  that  weighed  upon  his  mind  and  of  the  money  he  bad 
lost  in  speculation  ;  iu  short,  1  told  her  all  I  knew  of  hie  and  my 
affairs.  I  even  hinted  at  the  future  possibiHty  of  Broadwick  being 
once  more  sold,  explaining  that  we  were  not  rich  as  once  we  had 
been,  and  that  I  found  myself  by  do  means  independent  of  the 
army.  It  remained  only  to  tell  her  of  my  father's  wish  to  hear 
her  i>lay. 

We  had  stopped.  She  was  leaning  against  a  stile,  and  I  was 
Btanding  facing  her. 

"Noel,"  I  said,  "do  yon  remember  my  calling  you  a  syren 
once  ?  " 

Was  it  the  Christian  name  by  which  I  called  her,  or  was  it  a 
something  in  my  voice  that  made  her  face  flush  for  an  instant 
'with  a  colour  that  faded  from  it  as  quickly  as  it  came,  loaving  it 
paler  than  it  was  before  ? 

"  I  remeoiber  well,"  she  answered,  speaking  nervously  and 
quickly.    "  I  have  more  reason  to  remember  than  you  think." 

"Your  music,"  1  continued,  '"has  bewitched  my  father,  as  it 
does  everyone,  and  as  it  did  me  then.  I  am  here  to  ask  of  yon 
two  things:  one  for  him,  the  other  for  myself.  \fy  father  yester- 
day expressed  au  earnest  wisli  to  hear  you  play."  I  paused,  but 
she  made  nu  reply.  Iler  whole  attention  seemed  concenti-ated  ou 
VOL.  I.  40 
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a  bifule  of  grass,  which  she  was  twining  round  and  round  her 
finger.  *'That  wish,  Noel,"  I  said  at  last,  "  I  feel  certain  yon  will 
gratify.  The  other  is  ray  own— more  than  a  wish,  and  far  more 
earnest  even  than  my  father's.  He  has  only  asked  you  for  a 
little,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  a  great,  great  deal.    Noel,  I *' 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Drone,"  she  said,  suddenly  iiittirruiiling  me.  "  I 
have  BomcthinK  on  my  muul  to  tell  you — sonicthing  I  have  wanted 
to  tell  your  father  often,  but  never  Fonnd  the  courage — something 
that  I  persuaded  myself  at  last  I  need  never  tell  at  all,  but — think 
I  ought — now." 

Tbti  signs  of  emotion  I  hud  noticed  were  due,  then,  to  neither  of 
those  causes  at  which  I  guessed. 

"  You  did  not  think  how  near  the  truth  you  were  when  you  said 
I  was  a  sjTen.  I  was  a  cruel,  scheming  girl.  I  knew  you  were 
listening  as  I  played  that  night.  It  was  a  beautiful  star-light 
night,  and  1  was  looking  at  it  fmm  my  window.  I  saw  the  light 
of  your  figar,  and  I  watuhod  you  coming  down  the  street.  They 
were  wicked  thoughts  that  prompted  me  to  play.  I — I  did  not 
want  you  to  marry  Mary  Maxim." 

She  was  apealting  slowly  now,  bending  over  the  blade  of  grass, 
which  she  twined  and  twisted  till  it  broke.  She  plucked  another 
and  continued. 

"  Long  before  you  came  to  live  here,  Mary  Maxim  was  my 
friend.  I  was  the  only  person  to  whom  she  confided,  and  I  found 
ont  from  her  about  Charlie.  It  was  through  me  alone  that  he 
knew,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  I  saw  you  and  your  father  take 
our  house  and  come  and  live  where  we  had  lived.  Between  you. 
you  had  taken  everything  from  Charlie.  That  was  hard  enough, 
1  thought ;  but  when  I  saw  yon  taking  Mary  Maxim  from  him 
too,  I  determined,  if  I  could,  to  prevent  her  marrying  you.  I  did 
not  know,  when  I  bad  those  letters  for  the  post,  that  )'oa  had 
already  attked  her.  I  wanted  to  prevent  you,  and  the  next  day  I 
should  have  told  you  all  that  Chorhc  did.  I  did  not  think  she 
cared  for  yon.  I  knew  that  Charlie  loved  hor.  I  had  heard  about 
the  money  my  father  hud  won  ;  but  before  that  1  saw  that  you 
were  fascinated  by  my  m««ic,  and — I  thought  that  I  could  help  my 
brother  back — to  everything," 

"Well,  Noel?" 

At  my  question  she  threw  the  blade  of  grass  away  impetnonsly, 
and  continued,  almost  passionately : 

*'  You  know  the  rest.  You  talked  of  Charlie  and  of  your  affection 
for  him.     You  behaved  ho  well — you — you,  when  the  time  came. 
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selected  me  to  carry  your  generous,  noble- hearted  meaaages  to 
Mary.  Your  delicacy  prompted  yoii  to  say  nothing  to  Charlie 
when  you  loarnod  from  Iiiru  the  truth.     You,  and  your  father " 

"  My  father  knew  nothing,"  I  interrupted  quickly. 

"Your  father,  Captain  Drone,  whom,  God  forgive  mo,  I  looked 
down  upon  with  jealimsy  aud  pride,  would  have  kept  the  secret  of 
his  disappointment  till  Mary  ehoso  to  tell  it.  He  taught  mo  a 
lesson  I  am  never  likely  to  forget — the  deareut,  kindliest,  most 
single-hearted  gentleman  thut  ever  breathed  ;  and  I  was  a  wicked, 

selfish  girl.     Mr.  Drone "     She  could  say  no  more.     Tier  con- 

fcaaion  cau^  her  greater  trouble  than  I  thought  its  importauci; 
warranted,  and  she  broke  down  over  its  conoluaion. 

"  He  has  sent  to  you  now,  Noel." 

"  I  '11  come,'*  she  said  simply. 

"And  have  you  nothing  more  to  say?  Did  you  wUb  to  atop 
my  own  request  on  my  lips  by  telling  mc  of  the  things  you 
wanted  once,  and  which  I  cannot  give  yoa  now  ?  " 

'*0h,  hush,  hush!  Don't  talk  like  that.  I  hiite  the  very 
thought  of  thera.  I  would  not  take  them  if  I  could ! "  she 
exclaimed  with  a  little  pleading  gesture  of  her  hands.  "'  Don't 
you  understand  ?  It  is  all  so  different  now.  If  you  had  not  lost 
them,  how  could  t  have  told  you  all  I  have'?  lam  glad  they  are 
goue — no,  I  don't  mean  that— 1  mean " 

But  what  she  meant  I  never  heard ;  I  hud  caught  her  in  my 
arms. 

"What  we  talked  about  as  we  sauntered  home  is  uobody's 
bubiness  but  my  own.  Those  parts  of  our  conservation  which 
interested  uie  most  would  be  jejune  to  anyone  else,  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  revealing  tliem. 

1  carried  Noel's  violin  into  my  father's  room,  and  there  she 
played  to  him  for  a  long,  long  time  while  he  listened  and  I  thought. 

"It's  beautiful  to  hear  you  play,  Noel  dear,"  my  father  said 
when  the  music  ceased. 

"Joe,"  he  Baid  again,  after  a  pause,  "is  that  story  true  about 
thephrenix?" 

'•  Yes,  father." 

He  turned  his  eyes  from  mine  and  looked  at  Noel.  She  rose 
and  came  to  his  bed-side. 

'*  Noel,  dear,"  he  said,  "  the  flame  will  not  flicker  very  long  in 
the  swcket ;  will  you  kiss  me  before  it  goes  quite  out '?  " 


{To  be  continued,) 
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covered  at  the  top  by  ft  cupola,  which  ia  provided  with  a  port-hole 
for  the  Run,  and  serves  to  carry  the  latter,  thus  replacing  the 
ordinary  gun-carriage.  For  this  reason  tho  invr-ntor,  T>ieut. -Colonel 
SchHiuaiiii,  has  called  thesn  turrets  Armoured  Gim-carriages. 

The  steel  cylinder  contains  the  mcohanism  for  revolvinjt  the 
turrftt,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  fion.  It  is  sunk  to  its  upper 
extremity  in  a  pit,  and  only  the  cupola  and  the  muzzle  of  thi3  gun 
project  above  groimd. 

For  purpt)8ei!i  of  transport  the  whole  of  the  turret  may  be 
mounted  on  wheels. 

The  weight  of  a  turret  for  the  ST-milUmotre  gnn  is  only  1,800 
kiloKrammes  (2,860  Iba.),  while  for  a  lighter  gun  it  need  not 
exceed  900  kilogrammes  (1,980  IIjk.).     It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
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weight  is  coDWderahly  less  than  that  of  the  projectile  of  one  of 
Krupp'e  lorRegans.  The  light  turret  may  he  mounted  in  transport 
on  a  special  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse,  aa  shown  in  the  acLom- 
panying  illustration. 

Great  pains  have  been  Uketi  in  eoiiRtructing  the  gnu  to  ensure 
very  rapid  firing.  Forty  rounds  per  minute  may  eaaily  be  dis- 
charged from  this  weapon. 

The  projectiles  coiiBiat  either  of  common  shell  or  case.  The 
latter  contain  uach  21  bullets  of  15  milliuietres  in  diameter.  The 
common  shell  weigh  450  graranieK,  and  fulfil  consequently  the  eon- 
tlitiona  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Convention.  Their  range  extends  to 
about  3,000  metres. 

Each  turret  is  worked  by  two  men.  One  trains  and  fires  the 
guu,  while  the  othet'  loads.  The  former,  seated  behind  the  gun  on 
a  kiiid  of  saddle,  turns  the  turret  by  means  of  a  hand-wheel. 
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No.  XVIH. 
(LftBt  of  Series). 

The  village  of  X  haa  beien  captured  by  tbo  advanced  f^uard  of  a 
Division. 

The  advanced  guard  commander  Hhs  been  ordered  to  send  buck  a 
report  as  to  its  capacity  for  houMiiig  men,  providing  them  with 
water,  and  fcodin^  and  watering  hnrsos. 

The  officer  charged  with  reconnoitring  the  village  finds  that  it 
consists  of  two  streets  crossing  eitch  other  at  right  angloB,  each 
abont  72  yards  long,  with  continuous  rows  of  honses  on  hoth  sides. 
The  hou»68  average  two  floors  (a  ground  floor  and  one  above),  of  4 
rooms  per  floor.  Tb'ere  are  18  detached  bouses  of  same  capacity  as 
to  rooms,  i^ach  houso  being  about  24  fcp.t  long.  There  is  a  ohiircb 
in  the  village,  whose  floor  averages  80  yards  long  by  15  yardo 
broad. 

The  two  village  pumps  have  been  rendered  useless  by  their  wells 
having  been  partially  tilled  in  by  the  enemy,  but  there  is  a  stream 
flowing  past  the  village  whose  section  shows  a  width  of  4  feet  and 
an  average  depth  of  4  inches,  with  a  current  flowing  at  the  rate  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour. 

There  are  S  stacks  of  hay,  which  average  18  feet  in  length  by  9 
feet  in  breadth  each,  9  feet  high  to  eaves,  and  G  feet  from  eaves  to 
ridge.     There  are  -1  stacks  of  straw  of  same  dimensions  each. 

What  would  be  a  reasonable  report  by  the  advanced  guard  com- 
mander nnder  the  above  headings  ? 


Soi.rTioN  OF  No.  XVI. 

]>imensions  of  irregular  pentagonal  redoubt. 

Apex  angle,  capital  iwintiug  North      -         -         -  120° 

Principal  face*  -        -                 ■        -        •        -  W  yards  long 

Shoulder  anglca          ...                  -         •  V20^ 

Side  face 15  yards  long 

Re*r  face  (joiuiug  extremities  of  side  faces  at  90°)  69J  yards  long 


FANE  AND  MACGREGOR. 


To    THE    Editor   ok 


Sib, 


THE      "  IlLCSTRATRD 

MAGAzraa." 


Naval    and    Militahv 


I  read  in  The  Brand  Arnw  of  tbe  23rd  ult.  an  extract  fi-om 
the  lUii^tnitni  Naval  ami  MUtUtiy  Ma;rttsiiie,  which  profewneH  to 
give,  in  the  tictaal  uordi^  of  au  Indiiui  officer  of  high  staQding,  the 
Htory  of  "the  row  with  Fane,"  alluded  to  in  the  lifu  of  the  late 
Major-Genera]  Sir  Charles  Macgregor.  t  was  at  thL-  time  a 
Bubaltern  in  Fane's  Horse,  a  personal  friend  both  of  Colonel  (then 
Captaia)  Pane,  and  Major-General  Sir  Charles  (then  Lientenant) 
Macgregor,  and  as  1  was  present  on  parade  when  the  incident 
referred  to  occurred,  I  send  you  an  exact  acciiunt  of  what  took 
place.  Faue'B  Hortu?  was  in  camp  at  tlio  Summer  Palace,  some 
six  miles  from  Peltin,  where  the  army  was  encamped.  The 
regiment  had  heen  hastily  detached  late  the  preceding  afternoon 
to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  the  French  force,  which  had  been 
in  touch  with  the  left  of  the  Britiah  force  adTancing  on  Fekia 
from  the  ea»t,  but  had  apparently  gone  off  in  auotlier  direction 
towards  the  north.  Captain  Fane  wiis  given  to  understand  that  a 
search  towards  the  north  of  Pckin,  in  the  direction  of  the  Summer 
Palace,  might  he  Hucuebsfid.  He  found  that  it  was,  and  the 
regiment  bivouacked  near  the  French.  As  we  were  believed  to  be 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  Captain  Fane  gave  strict  orders  that  no 
men  were  to  leave  camp,  and  that  no  looting  was  allowed.  The 
next  morning  Dafador  Karam  Singh  {imt  Nehal  Singh)  was 
reported  for  leaving  uiunp  against  orders,  and  for  looting,  loot 
being  found  in  his  pussession.  Captain  Fane  having  inijuired  into 
the  case,  ordered  a  foot  ])arade  nf  the  regiment,  and  the  Dafador 
to  be  flogged.  The  r&gimetit  paraded  dismounted,  lieutenant 
Macgregor  being,  of  couTse,  on  pturade.  As  the  first  stroke  was 
about  to  be  given,  Lieutenant  Macgregor  left  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  walked  up  to  the  prisioner,  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 


"^cuictu. 


Thf  Standard  of  Vnhie.      By   Wiui.iam    Lki«htos   Jordan,      (ith 
Edition.     (Lonflon:  Longmans,  Green  A  Co.,  Ift8ft.) 

The  autlior  of  this  treatise  Hoeka  to  prove  that  Great  Britain,  by 
persisting  in  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  Standard  of  Value, 
IcgallMid  in  1H1(^  niriti  tbe  risk  uf  heiui;  involved  in  irrotriovablc 
fiiiaucial  and  political  diRaster.  Ever  Riuce  thi-  Saxon  era  a  silver 
currency  governed  prices  till,  in  1717,  at  tbe  instance  of  Sir  laaac 
Nowton,  the  t;iunea  wan  made  le^^al  tender.  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  liy  far  the  groatflr  part  of  the  National  Debt  was  con- 
tracted when  Ijiraetallism  prevailed,  the  loans  raised  by  William 
the  Third  luid  Anne  anionntiuf;  to  sixteen  and  tliirty-(ii\  million 
respectively.  Thun  matters  Htood  nntil  1816,  when  Parliament, 
during  Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  decreed  a  gold  eitaiul&rd 
to  the  excluBion  of  eilver,  without  foreseoing  that  this  Htep  would 
augment  the  intrinsic  value  nf  the  former  metiU  by  from  \o  to  20 
ptir  cent.  This  result,  the  author  prncoeds  to  argue,  had  the  elToct 
of  mulcting  the  nationiil  debtor  of  150  million,  the  bondholden* 
reapinfj  the  advantage  m  the  shape  of  an  equal  bonus.  The 
disastrous  consctjuenco!^  of  a  continuous  increase  in  the  value  of 
gold  did  not,  howevei*,  come  into  full  operation  till  the  year  1878, 
when  the  Gorman  Government,  having  determined  to  adopt  a  gold 
currency,  absorbeil  100  million  out  of  an  available  htoi-k  of  800  mil- 
lion, thus  eabfincing  the  value  of  thr;  sovereign  by  14  per  cent. ; 
and,  shorily  afterwards,  the  French  Government,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  flood  of  superfluous  silver  from  Germany,  closed  the 
mint  against  that  metal,  thus  still  further  depreciating  it.  At  the 
luteruational  Conference  for  the  Sirapliiicatioii  of  tbe  Coinage,  held 
at  Paris  in  lrt(i7.  Mr.  Goscheu,  who  ropresenteil  Groat  Britain, 
declined  to  accept  ii  slight  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  sove- 
reign, which  had  been  proposed  ia  order  to  make  that  coin  exactly 
Giiuivalftnt  to  twenty-five  francs,  stigmatizing  it  as  a  breach  o( 
faith  with  the  national  creditor ;  but  it  wa.^*  forgotten  that  the 
Act  of  181t)  Lad  disregarded  the  interest  of  the  national  debtor  in  a 
still  more  flagrant  way  hy  factitiously  raising  its  value.  The  Paris 
Conference  starti'd  the-  idea  of  demonetizing  silver  and  establishing 
gold  as  the  uuivursal  standard  nf  value;  this  step,  if  carried  out, 
would,  we  are  told,  [u-actically  add  -iOO  millions  to  the  National 
Debt  and,  if  persisted  in,  prove  destructive  of  our  prosperity: 
the  uation  would  be  crushed  under  an  intolerable  and  ever-iiicreas- 


At  the  Comedy  the  comic  cantata  on  an  incident  in  "  Pickwick," 
by  Mr.  Burimml  and  Mr.  Salomon,  which  was  produced  at 
matinees  only  as  lon^,'  as  Mr.  A.  Cecil  was  engaged  at  thrt  Court, 
has  now  been  added  to  the  evening  bill,  which  it  maturially 
HtrengtheuB.  The  songs  arc  really  futmyj  and  are  admirably 
rendered  by  the  three  performers,  Mr.  Arthur  CeuU,  Mr.  Rutland 
Barriugton.  and  Miss  L.  Veniie. 

At  the  CouKT  Mr.  Piuero's  new  play,  *'  The  Weaker  Sex,"  has 
been  prndnced  with  muih  success.  It  has  been  somewhat  altered 
siaco  itb  appeariinct^  in  Manchegter,  and  a  more  gloomy,  but  mure 
natm'al,  ending  provide^l  for  the  play.  Mrs.  Kondaj  is  seen  to  great 
advantage,  and  there  are  some  amuaing  scenes  connected  with  the 
Woman's  Ri^ihts  Movement. 

At  thf!  German  Ukbd's  a  prfitty  little  new  first  part,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Frith,  called  "Brittany  Folk,"  haa  taken  the  place  of 
"The  Bu'suu'b  Mato,"  and  Mr.  Corney  Grain  continues  his 
amusing  "  Day's  Sport." 

The  proiUiction  at  the  Glohr  of  "Richard  III."  has,  in  one 
way,  proved  a  great  disappdintment  to  play-Roers.  !t  was 
rumoured  befurehand  that  tlie  aiteratiouet  of  Cojley  Cibbor,  the 
Bcrapa  interhirded  frum  Henry  VI.,  and  uther  plays,  &c.,  wore  to 
be  discardeil,  and  Shakespeare's  text  adhered  to ;  but  the  hopes 
thus  raised  were  dttstiued  to  diaappointment  and  all  the  old 
blemishes  appeared.  Apart  from  the  question  of  text,  however, 
the  play  is  well  an-angen  and  handsomely  moimted,  and  much  of 
(he  acting  is  capable,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Femandea,  as 
Buckingham,  Miss  Carlotta  Leolercq,  as  the  Duchess  of  York, 
and  Miss  Mary  Korke,  as  Queen  Elizabeth.  Miss  Beatrice 
Cameron,  whose  affected  style  we  have  never  admired,  was  very 
feeble  as  Lady  Anne  ;  and  some  of  the  other  characters  did  not 
seem  at  home  either  in  aniiour  or  in  blank  verse.  Mr.  Man»Qeld's 
own  rendering  of  Richard  was  uneven,  but  sonietinios  very  effective 
and  alwaj's  thoughtful. 

At  the  pRiNCKSs'g  a  second  melodrama  has  been  added  to  the 
daily  programme,  "  Now-a-days,"  a  sporting  play,  being  [lerforraed 
in  the  afternoon,  while  "Good  Old  Times"  still  holds  its  own  in 
the  evenings.  "  Now-a-days  "  is  an  effective  piece  of  work  from  a 
dramatic  point  of  view,  giving  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  twho  Ih  himself 
the  author)  a  better  opportunity  than  be  has  had  for  a  long  time. 
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SUUMARY    OF    ARTICLES. 

The  MnjXARY  Maoazink  (Vtiyenni  SbnrtiUc),  (St.  Petersburg.) 
March,  1889. 
Origin  of  Hepular  ArinieH  and  Condition  of  the  Military  Act 
imder  Louis  XIV.  ami  Peter  the  Great—lndependeut  iDUiativH 
of  Suborcliimtfl  CommunJers :  Wbv  tbe  tianuanB  conquerpd  tbii 
French  in  1870— Aby»sinia  (11.)— Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of 
Persia.  ^  

Rbvxt!    du   Cerole   Miutairr — Armles    de    Terrr   bt    pk   Mer. 

(Parie:  97,  Hue  BellechasHe.)     March  ard.   lOtU,  aud  17tlj, 

1889. 
Exercises  and  Manoeuvres  by  Night — The  Etalian  Communal 
Militia— The  German  Cavalry  from  the   Standpoint  of  a  tiuasian 
Officer — Mobile  Fortification. 

Journal   hes  Scibnueh   Mo-itairbh,  Revttr  Miutaibb  Fran<;aisk. 

(Paris:  L    Bamloin  ct  Cie.,  30,  Rue  et  Passage  Dauphine.} 

Febi-uary,  1HH9. 

Oomraiaaariat  Tactics  iu  the  Field  {amtiniied)  by  General  Lewal 

^Saint-Cyr  and  Saiimiir  {amcliuied) — The  Attack  and  Defence  of 

Heights — The  Training  uf  Artillery — A  Mobilization  Order  in  1HIJ3 

— The  History  of  thu  Now  (French)  Cavalry  Heginients  (cunt hi uM], 

Rbtub  db  Cavai.e:bib.  (PariB  :  Libralrie  Militaire  ;  Berger,  Levraalt 
et  Cie.,  5,  Hue  des  Beaux  Arts.)  Feliruary,  L889. 
Service  in  the  Field — General  Bruyere  (1772-1813)  {vorcIiuI^:»1) 
— Tbe  TactifH  of  a  Cavalry  Kegiineut  with  an  Infantry  THvieion — 
Tbe  Manceuvres  of  the  16th  (French)  Corps  d'Arme'e  in  1888— 
Hi&torical  and  Tactical  KtudieH  on  tbe  German  Oavah*y  in  the 
War  of  1870-71  (continued). 

JoVBMAL  DE  LA  Marinr.   Lo  Yacbt.  (Paris:  50,  Rue  Saint-Laaare.) 

February  l(;tli  and  2ard,  March  •2nt\.  9tb,  and  Ifitb,  1889. 

Cherbourg  and  Armoured  Cruisera,  liy  E.  Weyl — Tbe  CriuBeri* 

.  of    the   U.S.    Nav\'— The    French    Armourclad    Furmidnble — The 

Canet  Artillery— The  Loss  of  the  (French)  Torpedo-boat  "  102" — 

Notes  on  Forced  Draught. 

Revue  Militaike  de  l' l^xitANOEB.     (Paris  :  L.  Baudoiu  et  Cie.,  30, 
Rue  et  FaBsafie  I>auphine.)     15th  and  28th  Ffltruary,  1889. 
The  German   Naval  Eatinmtca  for   1889-90 — Tbe  Composition 
and  War  Effectives  of  the  Auatro- Hungarian  Army  {coatinaed) — 
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|.  ^.  ^-  ffiarWnalb/' ©3. 

BRIGAmER-GENElUL  the  llight  Hon.  J.  H.  A. 
Mnctlonald  \h  thGuon  of  the  late  M.  Norman  Mac- 
doiiaki  Hurae,  Esq.,  W.  S.,  of  Niiiewella.  by  his 
second  wife  Grace,  dnnghtnr  of  Sir  John  Hay.  of 
SmitlitielH  and  Hayatoune,  Jtart.,  and  waH  born 
Dec.  27th,  1836.  His  Rreat-Kvaiidmother  was  the 
sister  of  Allan  MacdonaKl,  of  Kiagshurgh,  wht* 
mftrried  the  famous  and  loyal  Flora  Macdonald,  who  so  bravely 
sheltered  Prince  Charles  Edward.  His  father'n  Heven  l>rntherH  all 
served  in  the  army. 

His  eldest  uncle  was  Genera]  Sir  John  Macdonald,  TlC-B., 
wlio  was  Colonel  of  tlit^  fanioiis  -i'ind,  and  Adjutant-Genera!  of  the 
British  Army  for  twenty-three  years,  nnder  the  Duke  of  Wullin^^tou; 
another  iincle,  Cfiloniel  Archibald  Mar-dnnald,  was  Adiutant-CTcueral 
of  the  Indian  Anny :  and  a  third,  General  Alexander  Macdonald, 
R.H.A.,  served  with  ilistinctioo  at  Monte  Video,  the  Cape,  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  and  secured  the  commendations  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Hill  for  his  valour  at  Waterloo,  His  brother 
is  Major-Gencral  Norman  Macdonald,  who  served  in  the  Crimea, 

YOL.    I.  41 


With  rpfercncc  to  the  more  purely  militftry  part  of  General 
MacdoDald's  career,  the  folloving  facts  are  tho«e  of  chief 
interest : — 

In  March  of  the  year  1859  Geneml  Macdonald  joined  the 
Advooate'B  Comjiany  of  the  Queen's  Edinburgh  Rifle  Volunteer 
Brigade  as  private,  became  eergeaiit  in  Auf^st,  lieutenant  in 
Kovember,  and  captain  in  December. 

At  the  Royal  Review  of  18G0  bis  Company,  No.  13,  was  sjieciaUy 
picked  out  forpmtBe  by  the  Guueral  cuminanding  in  Scotland.  lie 
was  promoted  to  major  in  IHGI,  and  as  such  commanded  the 
2nd  liatt-alton  till  18B-1,  and  ae  lientenant-cidonel  tilt  1880.  In 
18R2,  at  the  Queen's  Birthday  Review  in  Edinburgh,  whon  the 
whole  regiilaiR  and  VolunteerB  were  out,  Major  Macdonald  was 
appointed  to  command  "  the  enemy,"  which  conHiuted  of  his  own 
battalion  and  the  Volunteer  Engineers.  The  genaral  commanding 
on  that  occflsirtn,  in  complimenting  him  upon  the  way  "  the  enemy  " 
had  been  handled,  dubbed  him  **  The  Heaven-born  soldier,"  a 
toubtiquet  which  has  stuck  to  him  ever  since. 

In  1882  he  became  lieutenant -col  une  I  commandant  of  the  brigade, 
receiving  the  rank  of  colonel  in  IHiiii,  in  whioli  year  jilfio  he  was 
made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  recognition  of  bis  Volunteer 
BenHces. 

The  Queen's  Rifle  Volunteer  Brigade  (Royal  Scots),  a«  it  is  now 
called,  hat)  increased  by  600  men  since  he  obtained  the  command, 
and  nx)w  nnmborR  2J}10  of  all  ranks.  It  ia  completely  e^juipped 
witb  llag-signallers,  mounted  troop,  cyclittt  troop,  telegraph  troop, 
regimental  transport  waggons,  and  throo  banda. 

In  consequence  of  the  size  of  this  regiment,  the  War  OfKce  has 
recently  divided  it  into  three  battalions,  each  commanded  by  its 
lieutenant- colonel  under  the  colonel  commandant.  It  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  organization  of  the  Queen's  Brigade,  to  mention 
that  it  has  no  loss  than  99  officers,  and  that  they  are  always  kept 
complete,  viz,  :— 


d  Honorary  Colonela. 

1  Colonel-Conirimndant. 
d  Lieutenant-Colonels. 
6  Majors. 

2  Adjutants. 

d  Quartermasters. 


2  Surgeon 'Majors. 

4  Burgeons. 
25  Captains. 
60  Lieutenants. 


99 


Brigadier-General  Macdunald  received  his  command  of  the  Forth 
Brigade  in  the  autnmn  of  last  year,  being  the  first  oflicer  to  whom 
one  of  these  new  appointments  was  given,  whose  service  had  been 
wholly  as  a  Volunteer  ;  only  one  other  such  appointment  has  been 
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made  Hiiice,  nuiuely,  Brigadit-r-Geueml  Sir  W.  Hum|i)ii-ev.  Tbe 
iiuinltcr  nf  nipn  in  the  Forth  lirinado  iH  alwut  9.(H)0,  and  it 
embracer  the  roimties  of  Midlothian,  Haddington.  Linlithgow, 
Stirling,  Clac-kmaonan,  Kinross,  Fife,  and  the  southern  half  of 
Perthshire.  Since  hia  apiwinttnent  as  Brigadier  of  the  Forth 
Brigade,  be  still  holdu  his  command  of  the  Queen's  Bifle  Volunteer 
Brigade. 

In  ]872f  when  a  lien  ten  ant-col  onol,  General  Macdunald  ccm- 
mandcd  a  Provisional  Batialioii  at  the  an^ni  mautpuvrcs  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  and  got  ■ipei-iitl  coinraondation  from  his  snperiors  for 
the  work  of  his  battalion.  He  has  acted  ae  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  for  several  years  l<)  Lietiteuaut-tieneral  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
A.  Fielding  at  Aldt-rshot  in  August,  when  the  Vohintorraare  assem- 
blod,  and  has  frequently  acted  aa  umpire  there,  and  on  the  last 
occasion  whs  appointed  Chief  of  the  Staff  on  a  divisional  field  day. 

For  several  years  lie  was  captain  of  the  Scottish  Twenty  in  the 
International  Military  Kifle  Match:  and  during  his  time  brought 
Scotland  up  even  with  England,  she  having  fallen  three  tuatcheii 
behind.  Ho  was  captain  of  the  Scottish  team  which  went  to 
America  in  I87()  to  shont  against  the  nations  of  the  world.  For 
many  yetttm  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
lUfle  Association. 

On  the  nth  February.  IH78,  General  Macdouald  leutured  at  the 
Koyal  United  Ser\*ic>o  Institution  on  "  Tbe  best  Detail  Fommtion 
for  Infantry  Attack,"  General  the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley, 
K.P.,  G.C.B-,  G.C.M.G.,  in  the  chau-;  and  again  on  Fubruary 
18th,  18H5,  on  "The  Changes  required  in  tbe  Field  £xercises  for 
Infantry,"  Genera!  Sir  B.  Lysons,  K.C.B.,  in  the  chair,  luth 
lectures  being  atteiuled  and  criticised  by  many  of  the  best  officors 
of  the  day.  In  bis  first  lecture  the  new  system  of  forming 
"  fours  "  was  dciicribed,  having  boon  pi-omnlgated  by  him  m  1872, 
and  then  admitted  by  Lord  W'olseley  and  othera  to  be  a  great 
improve  men  t.  It  has  at  last  been  adopted  in  the  field  tlxeniten 
of  1889.  Amongst  the  military  works  which  General  Macdonald 
has  issnoil  ar<',  Thr.  Iiu(i>s  of  0//w*Tjt  ami  Sfnji-antx  in  fi<itttilioM, 
1861,  llinlH  titi  Ih-iU  for  VoUtntters,  1862,  PntpoMU /or  the  S'tmpli- 
tir/ition  of  Infantry  DrUl,  1867-  In  this  last  book,  more  than 
iwenty  years  ago.  General  Macdonald  strongly  advocated  all  tbe 
important  alterations  which  have  now  been  adopted  iu  the  drill 
book.    I'lie  following  are  some  of  the  chief  ones  : — 

Abolition  of  tixcd  fronts  and  of  riglit-in-front  and  left-in -front. 

Abolition  of  the  gate-wheel,  and  substitution  of  "  forming." 

Placing  the  captain  in  centre  of  the  com]>any. 
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Placing  two  guideti  permanently  on  fhe  flanks,  and  abolishing 
the  (-'hang;ing  of  flanks  by  guides. 

The  proviaion  of  a  marker  for  each  dank. 

Abolition  of  countermarch,  and  the  RiibBtitiition  nf  changing 
ranks,  the  sapcrnuiucrarics  doubling  round  the  tianku. 

The  trans^ioBing  of  companies    to  suit  the  movfimeut    b«ing 
executed. 

"Forming"  into  i-olumn  from  line  instead  of  breaking  into 
cohimn  right  {or  left). 

.Abolition  of  double  column. 

Advancing  in  eohnun  from  line  from  any  company. 

Suth  advances  always  to  be  made  by  fours, 

FormatJou  of  columns  from  Hue.  in  rear  of  the  alignment,  on 
any  company. 

iJopIoynient  by  fours  from  colmun  luid  qnartor  column  alike. 

Moving  up  to  the  alignment  in  fours  in  deploying,  instead  of 
moving  out  parallel  to  the  alignment  and  then  advancing. 

Deployment  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  position  of  the  column 
when  necessary. 

Invariable  formation  on  the  leiuling  company  in  forming  square. 

Abolition  of  the  change  of  front  of  a  line  by  intermediate 
Ibrmfttion  of  column. 

Performance  of  oblique  echelon  moveuient  by  fours. 

Change  of  front  of  line  by  fours. 

The  placing  of  the  mBti  of  a  file  aide  by  Hide  in  extende<l  order. 

The  opening  out  of  tho  HUpports  from  close  tile. 

In  187'2  General  Macdonald  published  Thf  fie*t  lii-tiitl  Fi^)'mntion 
for  (he  iVcH)  Infantry  Tttctim. 

Ilis  Memorandum  of  Instniction*  for  a  jVfw  Sygiem  of  Infantry 
Attiirk,  i8H4.  describeH  his  system  of  attack  in  fmirs  deep,  which 
was  permitteil  by  H.R.H.  tho  ('omuiander-in-Chi4'f  to  bo  tried  in 
practise,  and  which  proved  most  successful,  and  was  very  favour- 
ably reported  on  by  the  general  officer  commanding  in  St-otland. 

This  system  of  attack  has  been  adopted  by  the  officer  command- 
iag  the  forces  in  South  Austraha,  and  practised  there  with  com* 
plete  success  over  all  kinds  of  grumul,  Colonel  Downes,  K.A.,  sayn 
"  to  the  great  Rati^faction  of  both  men  and  officers,  the  latter  being 
especially  warm  in  its  praises."  It  ha^  also  been  practised  in 
India. 

In  this  system  one  great  feature  is  that,  when  the  company  is 
in  fours  deep,  each  pair  of  fours  forms  a  group  of  eight  men.  A 
-corporal  or  lance-corporal  fonning  one  of  the  group  wiU  be  its 
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NliY  a  few  years  ago  the  powers  at  Simla  ordained 
that  regiments  moving  from  one  sttition  to 
auuther  were  no  longer  to  be  granted  the  comfort 
and  luxiny  of  railway  travelling,  lint  that  whether 
tlie  distance  that  intervened  be  fifty  or  1,000 
miles  every  yard  muHt  be  traversed  on  foot  by  the 
British  soldioi-,  along  parched  and  dusty  roads. 
Thin  ig,  no  doubts  a  revival  uf  old  tmstoms,  or,  more  correctly,  what 
was  the  ease  before  the  days  of  railways  absolute  noceaaity.  Even 
now,  in  modern  times,  we  find  that  many  old  things  are  better  than 
new,  Buch  as  old  friends,  old  wines,  or  old  trees,  so  that  1  think, 
when  everything  ia  taken  into  consideration,  we  may  add  to  the 
list  above  brietly  enuraenittid  the  old  syBteiu  of  moving  troops. 

Tlie  udvanta(;eB  this  method  present  over  railway  travelling  are 
at  least  threefold.  First,  to  economist!  ej[])6nBe;  secondly,  to  give 
the  inhabitants  through  whose  country  we  pass  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Knglish  troops  in  a  high  state  uf  efficiency,  and  to  remind 
them  that  wo  march  through  their  territory  as  conquerors ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  improve  the  health  and  physique  of  our  soldiers,  to 
accustom  them  to  thft  fatigue  and  vicisaitudos  of  marching,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  camp  life,  and  to  relieve  them  for  a 
seauon  from  the  mouotouy  and  temptations  uf  barrack  routine. 

Ijong  ago,  when  a  regiment  marched,  it  carried  all  its  "  Lares  and 
Penates"  with  it,  adding  enormously  to  tlui  multitude  of  followers 
— baggage  animals,  and  imptdimcnta  generally  ;  but  now-a-days 
things  are  changed.  We  leave  behind  our  wives,  families,  and 
heavy  baggage  properly  packed  and  labelled,  to  be  forwarded  when 
eallod  for,  carriage  paid,  to  our  new  station.  Marching  orders  do 
not  burnt  u]X)n  a  regiment  like  a  thunderstorm  (except  in  case  of 
war),  and  a  certain  time  is  thus  given  to  make  preparations  for  a 
start.  Before  the  march  is  commcneed  a  regiment  is  generally 
placed  under  canvas  for  a  few  days.  This  gives  all  ranks  an 
opportunity  of  general  shaking  down  to  camp  life,  affords  time  to 
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Bupply  small  omisBiona  tbat  could  not  be  rectified  later  on,  ensures 
ai)  absence  of  confuBimi  or  hurry  at  tlie  laRt  moment,  and,  in 
general  termB.  cnnhica  the  battalion  to  set  out  on  its  journey  with 
everything  ship-shape. 

India  affords  many  advautages  for  tbe  succossfu!  practice  ol 
camp  life.  In  the  northern  districtH,  from  November  lat  to  the  firsi 
week  in  Miircli,  the  climate  in  magnificent.  A  bright  tiuu  all  day, 
without  too  great  heat,  clear  atmosphere,  entire  absenoe  of 
dajnp  or  rain,  cold  mornings  and  eveniiifjB,  and,  lastly,  unlimiteil 
space.  All  alon^  the  [irincipal  roads  the  Govm-nment  possesses 
good  camping  urouudg,  separated  from  each  other  by  distances 
varying  from  eight  tu  tiixteen  miles.  Tliese  plots  of  ground  are 
reeerred  excluaively  for  the  use  of  troops,  or  as  baltinK- places  for 
Government  oflidals,  who,  in  nsitin^  theirretipective  districts,  affect 
*'  camping  out"  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  camping  ground 
iii  several  acres  in  area,  and  its  boundaries  ure  marked  on  each  aide 
by  a  few  small  brick  pillars.  At  one  extremity  a  square  yard, 
surrounded  by  a  luud  wall  and  blessed  with  the  euphonious  title  of 
"  BirdaRB-Kbana,"  is  set  apart  for  keeping  in  its  covered  shed  a 
plentiful  supply  of  dry  straw  or  grass  for  bedding,  and  wood  for 
fires. 

Here,  supremely  happy,  a  native  caretaker  resides,  who  is 
responsible  not  only  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  stores  but  for  the 
cleaiiliuess  uf  the  ground.  To  ensure  an  abundance  of  provisiooH, 
the  camp  usually  lies  about  a  mile  from  some  native  village. 
Witliin  its  precincts,  too,  there  is  always  a  well  (though  I  can't  aay 
much  for  its  mud-flavoured  water),  aud  frei^ueutlya  spacious  grove 
or  "  tope,"  as  it  is  called,  of  trees,  whose  welcome  shade  at  noon- 
day  is  valued  greatly  by  the  sweltering  soldier,  and  happy  is  that 
man  whose  guud  fortune  it  is  to  find  bis  tent  pitched  underneuih 
its  leafy  branches. 

But  before  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  let  ua  pause  for  a  moment 
aud  see  what  has  to  be  provided  in  a  camp  for  both  offioera  aod 
soldiers. 

In  India  oftn,^erH  receive,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  moneys  varying 
in  amount  aceording  to  rank,  termed  allowauuea,  and  out  of  this 
they  must  supply  themselves  with  everything  otherwise  provided 
by  Government  when  soldiering  at  borne.  For  instance,  there  is 
no  barrack  accommodation,  no  mess-huuse,  no  tents.  Bveryonu 
must  pay  for  his  bungalow,  and  even  if  ho  happens  to  occupy  u 
sergeant's  quarter,  containing  about  two  tiny  rooms — no  other 
house  being  avalinbte—Oovernment  demands,  or  rather  dedneta 
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from  his  monthly  jiay  froin  tun  to  twenty  rujH'es.  Tlie  rugimont 
rents  a  bungalow  for  the  mess  at  hiuuk  jier  month  varyinfj;  from 
eighty  to  litO  rupees,  acenrdhtft  to  s\xe  and  station  at  which  it  is 
quartered.  No  mfi<^iilireMt  allowance-  of  coals  and  candles  awaits 
tho  nefidy  mihaltf^rn  on  Saturilay  laoriiinKs;  ho  soldier-servant 
administers  to  his  vrauts,  tto  that  when  the  regimtfnl  marches 
every  ofiicBr  pnivides  hiinHeir  witli  siTvanta,  tt'nt,  eonveyancB  for 
his  baggage,  and  whatnvftr  prop(>rty  he  leaves  behind  at  lus  old 
station  m  sent  on  bo  his  new  one  at  owner's  risk  and  espenso. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  when  raarohinft  orders  arrive,  the  battalion 
bTiys  its  own  uimss  tent  and  furniture,  kitchen  tent,  stove  and  oooking 
utensils ;  and  each  uffit't-r  huj's,  hires,  or.  if  he  can,  borrows  a  tent 
for  himself.  He  next  supplies  himself  with  bagi,'aKe  animals  and 
conveyance,  which  generally  cnnsist  of  one  camel,  at  a  cofrt,  nf  nine 
rupees,  and  a  country  cart  drawn  hy  two  liuHofks.at  about  twenty- 
five  rupeuK  a  month.  In  this  latter  must  of  his  baggage  goes, 
ofttimcs  hiK  K(4rvaut,  his  servant's  family,  and  no  doubt  their  sisters, 
their  cousins,  and  their  aunts.  Thu  came)  carries  his  tent,  or  at 
all  events  a  load  of  about  400  lbs.  The  tent  may  l>e  any  sittc. 
Wmt  is  called  a  Swiss  Cottaf^e,  or  a  staff  serseant's  tont,  is  nncnm- 
monly  cosy,  double  roof,  double  tiy,  or  side  walls,  two  doors  which 
may  be  opened  out  to  form  neat  and  airy  porches,  and  an  extra  i^y 
to  give  friendly  shelter  to  a  native  servant,  iiut  just  as  often  the 
tent  (subaltern's  for  choicej  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  size  and 
woight,  and  what  has  obtained  the  name  of  a  "  Cabul  "  tent  is  a 
very  Lilliputian  in  size,  BO  lbs.  in  weight,  six  feet  high — a 
miniature  boutfc ;  a  shelter  so  small  that  its  appearance  gives  one 
the  idea  of  a  tent  seen  through  a  telescope  invorted,  just  enough 
room  for  a  bed,  and  barely  for  a  bath  ;  a  tmdtnm  in  parvo  in 
ec^onomy,  weight  and  comfort. 

Lastly,  supplied  by  Government,  come  the  hospital,  canteen, 
sergeants'  mess,  quarter  and  rear-guard,  orderly-room,  sergeants' 
tents,  and  one  for  every  sixteen  men. 

Having  disposed  of  these  prelimimiries,  let  ub  suppose  a  day's 
march  is  about  to  commence. 

About  3  o'clock  A.M.  the-  bugle  sound>t"the  rnuae."  the  whole 
camp  flpringhig  immediately  to  [iftf.  On  all  sides  an  indescribable 
Babel  of  sounds  ascends.  Camels  growling,  their  drivers  yelling, 
soldiers  hammering  at  tuiit  pegs,  bullock  drivers  shouting  and 
plying  their  bamboos,  which  resound  on  the  bullocks'  loon  ribs; 
native  servants  and  followers  topping  the  din  with  shrill  wrangling. 
Ten  minutes  pass,  the  bugler  this  time  sounds  a  single  "  G."  Every 
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approaching  march  in  languaf^  that  cannot  alwayn  be  considered 
quite  parHamentary.  Suddenly  gOG3  the  "  Fall  in.'*  Parade  is 
quickly  formed  up,  the  roll  is  called,  and  in  five  minutes  we  hear 
the  order  "  Qaick  march  !  "    The  baud  strikeM  up,  and  off  we  start. 

After  we  have  been  about  on  hour  on  our  joiimev-,  the  firnt  halt 
takes  place.  Arms  are  piled,  the  men  fall  out,  pipee  are  lit,  and 
five  minutea'  rest  is  granted.  A  longer  time  at  such  an  early  hour 
would  only  cause  chilU  or  stiifness,  and  so  we  are  Roon  on  the 
move  again. 

^liun  half  thi!  morniag'H  work  is  done  we  halt  again,  bat  thia 
time  for  twenty  minutcK.  The  wan  is  well  ahove  the  horizon  by 
this  time,  and  the  rawness  of  the  moniing  air  is  tempered  to  the 
khakee-clad  soldier  ;  but  it  is  not  the  ttimiwrature  of  the  atmosphere 
nor  even  the  commanding  officer's  whim  that  decides  the  spot  where 
this  halt  is  to  take  phice,  but  the  fact  tiiat  we  have  arrived  where 
cauldrons  of  smoking  tea  and  blazing  lires  proclaim  the  proscnoo  of 
the  coffee  shop. 

This  half-way  halt  will,  I  think,  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
deocribe  and  expl^n  what  a  coffee  shop  is.  One  of  the  great 
tustitatiouH  attached  to  a  regiment  in  cautonmeats  ur  on  the 
march  is"  the  coffee  shop";  it  is  quite  essential  to  the  well- 
being  and  comfort  of  the  men.  Everything,  excepting  alone  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  is  to  Iw  Lad  at  this  emporium,  a  veritable  "  universal 
provider,"  and  as  a  certain  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  class 
of  goods  and  the  rate  of  priceH  (by  the  regimental  atafTi,  the 
British  soldier  is  not  left  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  ordinary 
bazaar  merchant.  The  establishment  generally  stands  in  a  central 
position  in  barrack)*,  or  rather,  as  they  are  called  in  India,  cauton- 
ments.  The  owner,  an  enterprislDg  native,  pays  to  the  funds  of 
the  rt'giment  a  certain  round  sura  for  the  exclusive  right  of  soiling 
all  purchasable  articles  to  the  men  of  the  battalion,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  thia  he  most  supply  by  exchange  small  coin  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  on  pay-days.  To  anyone  unacquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East  this  may  appear  au  uuim- 
poriant  item,  but  when  you  hear  that  the  moacy-chsngers  referred 
to  in  the  New  Testament,  like  many  other  institutions  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  still  Bxisi— that  these  men  lire  solely  by  changing 
money — that  in  every  bazaar  they  are  to  be  seen  seated  tn  their 
Btalls,  or  often  in  the  roadway  or  street,  with  their  small  change 
Bpread  out  in  heaps  before  them — that  a  charge  is  made  for  chang- 
ing any  coin,  and  that  to  give  change  is  not  part  of  a  8fao|^-kfleper*f 
duty,  yon  will  be  connnced  that  the  coffefi-shop  owner  is  placed 
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for  fivo  minutes  only,  before  reaahing  our  new  cumpiDg-grcimd. 

making  alto^ther,  frnm  start  to  finish,  a  total  nf  thirty  niinnteH 
for  rest  and  refreshment  b. 

In  addition  to  the  coffee  shop  man  onr  q^nartermaster,  with  au 
etlicient  staff,  precedes  us  the  day  before,  and  at  our  h&Ifwaj  halt 
tho  orderly  officer  of  the  day,  and  one  man  from  eaah  company, 
having  had  only  ten  miniitcH  tn  enjoy  their  matutinal  moal,  go  in 
advance  of  the  reKiment,  ho  that  when  the  colnmn  arrives  in  the 
camping-RTonnd  we  find  cations  for  the  day  already  drawn. 
breakfast  in  progresH  of  raakinR,  aiKl  the  camp  marked  out.  the 
exact  position  for  the  centre  jxile  of  each  tent  being  de&ued  by  a 
wooden  peg. 

Tlie  regiment  forms  up  in  column  of  eomponiOH  to  the  rear  of 
each  line  of  tents,  piles  arms,  men  take  off  their  belts,  accoutre- 
nit'iits  and  coats,  now  ail  well  besrimed  with  dust,  and  each  com- 
pany iK  told  off  into  partioa  for  tents.  Our  bag(;ago  animaltt 
getting  about  twenty  minutes  start  of  uh  from  our  old  camp,  and 
not  being  "  entitlnd  "  to  a  coffee  halt,  are  generally  awaiting  our 
airival.  So  the  men  set  to  work  in  right  earnest ;  some  hastily 
unload  the  discontented  eameU,  and  lay  out  the  tents  ready  for 
raising,  others  hammer  in  the  tent-pegs — not  the  attenuated  ones 
we  are  accuHtntned  to  hbb  at  home,  hut  solid  thick  pteceH  of  tough 
W(hod,in  length  from  about  eighteen  inches  to  three  fee.t — and  thus 
much  progress  being  completorl,  all  atand  by  tn  haul.  Ten  minutes, 
or  80  have  elapsed.  Next  the  adjutant  orders  the  bugler  tu  sound 
one  "G,"  and  once  more,  in  a  moment  of  time,  the  littlfi  canvas 
Tillage  springs  into  existence. 

The  greatest  emulation  exists  between  companies  at  this  period 
to  see  what  linen  of  tents  will  be  firHt  pitched,  and  who  will  hare 
ropes  and  guya  first  belayed  taut,  and  ends  neatly  coiled  and  stowed 
away.  Company  oflic-ers  taki»  good  care  that  the  lines  uf  tent- 
pegs  and  standards  for  the  doorways  are  accurately  ilreRsed,  for 
although  the  camp  in  cmly  piti'hed  for  the  day  the  utmost  neatness 
and  regularity  is  observed.  If  a  peg  is  out  of  dressing,  it  has 
to  come  up,  nr  if  a  tent  is  not  in  the  exact  line  it  must  come 
down;  and  when  an  incident  of  this  latter  kind  occurs,  it  is 
known  to  the  whole  camp,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  unlucky 
tent  faro  badly  from  the  officers  and  men  of  their  own  company. 

The  tentrt  being  thuK  pitched,  one.  or  two  men  from  each  com- 
pany double  off  for  the  bedding  ;  six  pounds  of  straw  or  dried  gross 
per  man  suffices  to  furnish  their  "  lodging  on  the  cold  ground  "  at 
night,  in  the  morning  to  be  consigned  to  the  dames. 
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bank,  smokin^i  even  anleep  in  bod  if  yon  give  him  tbe  order.    A 

soldier  gets  all  this  done  for  *iii.  a  mouth,  hair  cutting  inclnded  ; 
the  less  fortnnate  officer  paya  him  2  rupees. 

The  dhobies  or  washermen  too  are  already  at  work,  either  waab- 
ing  ill  a  handy  stream  hard  by,  or  starting  without  a  rest  for  the 
nearest "  pani."  Wait  a  little,  and  yuu  shall  sec  aud  bear  tbe 
bakers  kneading  and  preparing  their  dough,  to  be  presently  baked 
in  their  primitive  ovens,  constructod  of  mud  plastered  over  a 
framework  of  iron  work,  shaped  something  like  half  an  orange. 
These  are  heated  by  tierce  wood  Urea,  th«  loaves  arb  put  inside, 
door  fatitened  up,  and  bread  is  the  result.  It  is  wonderful  bow 
they  can  present  you  with  such  u  tasty  loaf,  for  it  is  one  of  pare 
wheaten  Hour,  well  baked,  well  flavoured,  iind  would  put  to  shame 
many  an  English  loaf  turned  out  of  a  baker's  shop.  'When  the 
bread  is  served  out,  the  ovens  are  pulled  down,  their  iron  fi-ames 
eluug  on  the  baL-k  of  the  useful  camel,  and  the  baking  establish- 
ment starts  towards  evening  for  to-morrow's  eamplng-gruund. 

Awaiting  our  arrival  stands,  salaaming,  the  heud-man  of  the 
nearest  village,  dressed  iti  his  brightest  colours,  and  attended  by  a 
few  favoured  followers.  He  hands  us  the  *'  nerrick,"  or  price  list  of 
all  commodities  for  sale  in  his  important  town,  with  the  latest 
market  price  quotations.  This  imposing  document  is,  however, 
comparatively  useless,  as,  interpreter  ajid  all,  we  cannot  read  his 
lingo,  and  even  if  we  could  we  should  not  bo  likely  to  get  what  we 
wanted  at  the  quoted  price.  Our  camp  jvolice  are  hardly  posted 
when  a.  crowd  of  natives,  who  have  been  eagerly  expecting  our 
arrival,  scatter  in  all  directions  through  our  linos.  First  come  tbe 
vendors  of  e^'gs,  milk,  butter,  game  (teal  about  Id.  eacli).  then 
those  that  deal  in  the  various  curiuaities  of  the  locality.  These 
alone  would  take  a  small  volume  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to  aay, 
here  you  have  jewellery,  Itampoor  cbudders,  cutlery,  knives  with 
dozens  of  blades,  knives  combining  knife,  fork,  and  spouii,  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  knives  recpiiring  a  microficopo  to  see  them 
and  yet  warranted  to  cut  down  a  forest  tree,  bra-ss  work  from  the 
native  "  lota  "  to  the  brazen  dragon,  silver- mounted  walking 
sticktt,  embossed  iron  driuking  cups,  betel  knives,  nose  rings, 
finger  rings,  arm  rings,  ankle  rings,  and  no  doubt  wedding  rings 
if  you  want  one,  aud  innumerable  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
These  hawkers,  pedlara,  merchantfi,  or  whatever  else  you  like  to 
•call  them,  surround  you,  form  square  about  you,  attack  you,  and  if 
they  conquer  are  sure  to  "charge  you."  The  officers'  lines,  too, 
.axe  besieged  by  tbe  local  "  shikarees,"  or  native  sportsmen.  Deeply 


we  selected  two  or  three  pliant  caues  from  tbe  nearest  juugle,  and 
at>[ilieil  them  tenderly  to  their  bare  legH. 

But  this  casR  was  an  excoptioual  one ;  in  many  diHtricts  game, 
like  thn  "  atin;;  and  dhriiikin"  Pal  Malloy  hearK  witness  to,  was 
plentiful  and  fine,  and  the  pursuit  of  it,  an  example  or  two  of 
which  I  shall  give  further  on,  tended  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
camp  routine. 

lu  dettcrlbin(^  our  daily  march,  it  mutit  not  be  supposed  that 
when  the  last  Rection  of  fonrs  brought  up  thn  roar  of  the  regiment 
that  we  Iheii  saw  the  end  of  uur  column.  There  was  a  long  tail 
coming  on  behind :  first,  our  hospital  waggons  or  ambulances, 
drawn  by  bullocks,  the  otScers"  spare  horses  and  pomes  and  their 
groomfi,  or  syceB,  then  k  long  string  of  dltooties,  and  finally  as 
many  followers  as  coulii  keep  up  with  the  battalion.  Someone 
may  ask  what  is  a  dbooly  ?    Let  me  describe  one. 

A  dhooly  i«  like  a  Ions  cagf ,  with  curtains  instead  of  bara  or 
wires ;  iu  shape  a  parallelogram,  very  light  and  portable,  yet  strongly 
made ;  about  seven  feet  long  by  throe  wide  and  three  in  height, 
the  Hide  curtains  can  bo  looped  upor  let  down  at  will,  the  bottom  ia 
eompoK-d  of  cord  which  supports  a  mattrass,  a  ridge  pole  runs 
along  the  top  and  protrudes  al>out  four  feet  at  each  end.  The  frame- 
work and  ridge  pole  arc  generally  made  of  bamboo,  which  is  light 
and  tough.  Four  men  (with  two  or  three  extra  in  attendance  as 
reliefs),  miserable  to  behold  but  of  wonderful  t'nduranre,  bend 
under  its  weight,  while  at  each  step  they  utter  the  most  heartrend* 
ing  groans  and  exclamatiuus,  and  apparently  struggle  to  keep  up 
with  the  column,  though  in  reality  it  gives  them  little  trouble  to 
do  so.  These  dhoolies  are  quite  an  institution  in  India ;  indeed 
they  exist  in  some  shapo  or  form  in  all  hot  countries,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  resemble  the  sedati  chair  of  our  grandfathers'  time 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  still  iisefuUy  employed  iu  Beaumaris).  The 
Mubomedan  stmds  his  wife,  with  curtains  carefully  closed,  in  this 
class  of  conveyance,  and  many  a  sly  jxiep  she  tabes  between  thorn 
when  her  jealous  guardian  is  not  looking.  When  ground  is  im- 
practicable for  horses  or  wheels,  tbe  sure-footed  dbooly  bearer 
safely  carries  his  load.  At  bill  stations^  though  of  fancy  shajie 
and  known  by  the  name  of  jampan,  the  dhooly  is  ubiquitous,  and 
tastefully  dressed  bearers  daily  take  their  fair  burthena  to  "  eat 
the  air."  Than  in  a  dhooly  there  is  no  better  system  of  con- 
Tenng  luncheon  after  a  hot  field  day,  and  many  a  jonrney  by 
uigbt  is  comfortably  got  over  by  its  help. 

When  first  we  commenced  our  trip,  the  pace  was  scarcely  three 
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Nuw  a  few  remarks  aboat  the  game,  laws,  cuiitoma  and  atyle  of 
small  game  Hhnotin<;  in  tho  gloriouB   East.     Whon  our  camp  is 
pitched,  our  tents  ami  Ujiit  pegs  jwrfectly  "  dressed,"  off  we  start 
to  drens  oureelvea.     We  doff  our  dasty  khahee  uniform,  and  let  the 
barber  and  ibt-  bheestie  do  their  handiwork.     Shooting  costume  of 
the  simplest  kind  it>  quickly  aKSumed,  and  breakfast   aliuubt   as 
hastily  swallowed,  for  game  18  rr-ported  handy.     We  to^e  no  time 
in  starting,  for  there  will  be  many  competitors  for  the  giune,  and 
first  come  is  first  served.    No  cabinet   minister  more  jealouBly 
guards  a  state  secret  than  the  eager  sportsman  conceals  from  his 
dearest  friend  the  existence  and  bearings  of  a  convenient  jheel. 
So  each  vies  with  his  neighbour  who  is  to  be  Arst  on  the  happy 
hunting-gronnd.    We  generally  go  in  threes,  with  a  motley  crowd 
of  chattering  followers;  one  of  these  carriott  a  gun,   another  a 
cartridge  bag,  another  light  rcfrefthments  in  the  bhape  of  sand- 
wiches and  B.'s  and  S.'s  Ubese  last  indispenHabte).    Another  a 
game   bag  or  two,  and  so  on,   acuording   to   taste,   most   of  the 
commodities  (gun  and  all)  lieing  carried  on  the  head.    Now,  for 
shooting  in  India  there  being  no  "  strictly-preserved,  trespassers- 
will-be-prosecuttid,  dogs-will-be-shot,  no-ailmittance-i'Xt^ept-on-busi- 
neBs"  sort  ofgninnd,  the  general  rule  Ih,  that  wltocver  lirst  arrives 
on  the  scene  of  operations  claims  the  ground  as  his  own  for  that 
day,  and  warns  others  that  they  must  either  follow  or  go  in  tho 
opposite  direction.    Frequently,  however,  there  is  room  and  to  spare 
for  all ;  in  some  places,  notably  beyond  Delhi,  a  whole  regiment  in 
tikirmisbing  order  could   scarcely  cover   the   extent   of    "  cover  '* 
holding  game.     Tbts  is  chiefly  where  black  and  brown  pai"tridge» 
quail,  hares,  or  black  buck,  are  to  be  found  ;  snipe  gi-ound  is  more 
limited  as  a  rale,  three  guns  being  enough :  and,  laittly,  thei-e  is 
jheel  shooting.     Now  do  not  tliink  a  jheel   is  a  kind  of  bird  or 
wild  l)east :  it  is  a  pond  of  any  size,  from  a  bog-hole  to  h  small 
lake.     Tsually  it  is  very  shallow,  varying  from  two  to  six  feet 
deep,  full  after  the  rains,  gradually  becoming  dry  in  the  cold  and 
hot  weatlier.     Its  exitstence  ih  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  natives 
whose  farms  surround  it,  as  it  supplies  the  water  for  irrigating 
the  cropK,  which  is  abwclutely  neceHsary  for  their  existence.     You 
can   scarcely  realise  how  thickly  ii  jheel   is    sometimes  covered 
with  game,  geese  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  duck  of  various 
species,  teal  and  widgeon  of  many  kinds.     On  its  banks  tho  snipe 
abound,  wliile  pclicann,  flamingoes,  and  the  stately  siris  adorn  its 
bosom.     Talk  nf  an  Irish  bog  paved  with  snipe,  it  i-s  so  tu  speak, 
deserted  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  Indinn  jhosl.     The 
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failing,  and  to  Hond  it  by  bcai'cr.  IJelpinjj  mysulf  first,  I  aent  off 
the  bag  with  etrict  injunctions  to  the  inot^songer  to  return  with 
mum.  Ducks  now  came  in  flocks,  cartrid^os  went  iih  fast,  and  bo  I 
MOW  atsnt  my  retrieving  nigger  aft^r  the  laat  messenger  to  hasten 
liira  hack.  Trying  to  retrieve  a  wounded  dock,  my  foot  went  into 
a  liole,  and  I  sprawled  forward  into  tbre«  fewt  of  water.  Pickiug 
the  duck  and  myself,  up  I  rotiirnw!  to  my  rushy  rotrejit.  Ducks 
Htill  pleuty.  Half  right  turning  to  &re  at  one,  I  found  my  right 
foot  had  stuck  in  the  mud.  and  being  uniihle  to  withdraw  it,  1  fell 
thi»  time  on  ray  back.  The  weather  certainly  was  warm,  and  so 
WB8  the  water;  hut  wetclotheK  are  at  any  time  mOHt  uncomfortable, 
and  so  divesting  myself  of  all  raiment  except  a'can^TiB  coat,  to  bold 
eartfidgea,  and  a  thin  flannel  shirt,  I  shot  for  tlie  rest  of  the  day  in 
this  altirn,  and  thas  hnally  rejoined  my  party.  "  'Twas  pleasant 
and  cool,"  as  Bryan  O'Lynn  says. 

But  misfortunefi  never  coine  aloni;,  and  Hoon  my  KmatI  stock  of 
cartridges  was  exhauetcd.  Sister  Anne  never  looked  more  anxiously 
for  somebotly  coming  than  I  did  for  my  nigger,  but  "  he  never 
came — in  vain  I  watched,"  and  soon  the  la»t  shot  in  the  locker  was 
expended.  Duck*  on  the  right  of  me,  ducks  on  the  left  of  me.  and 
an  empty  gun.  Thoroughly  disguHted,  and  vowing  vengeance  on 
my  tmant  majL,'azine,  I  finally  collected  my  bag — and,  indeed,  I  may 
add,  my  ''bagH" — and  went  off  to  Iind  my  companions,  whose 
performance  was  still  audible,  the  ducks,  as  if  out  of  pare  spite, 
to  quote  the  Pifalmist,  now  coming  about  nie  like  bees. 

Having  joined  the  remainder  of  the  party,  we  returned  about 
three  miles  to  our  camp,  well  laden  with  apoil,  our  niggers  bonding 
under  their  loads. 

But  1  must  not  delay  over  this  topic,  interesting  only  to  a  few, 
for  much  could  be  told  of  achievements  after  black  buck,  black 
partridge,  that  game  and  liandsouie  bird,  of  the  death  of  the  pea- 
fowl, Kand  grouse,  and  hares— the  litHt  ml  tumiiruiii.  80  I  close  the 
subject  with  the  remark  that  our  "* hot-pot"  when  in  >iporting 
regions  was  never  empty,  and  it  was  to  be  partaken  of  not  only 
in  our  own,  but  in  the  Berguants'  meas,  and  many  of  the  men  also 
wore  regaled  with  the  result  of  our  excursions.  We  used  to  think 
that  a  fat  snipe,  a  juicy  duok,  or  a  plumjr  teal  apiece  waa  no 
despicable  luldilion  tn  our  breakfast  or  dinner. 

But  all  tiiis  Lime  the  vitjitors  in  camp  have  been  plying  a  roaring 
trade,  and,  as  mid-day  approaches,  are  leaving  by  degrees.  The 
iiarher  and  bheestie  having  performed  their  respective  duties,  now 
■well  sated   with   curry  and  rice,  most  probably  ai'e  indulging  in 


uffectsa  Ealo  or  not,  for  it  w  his  "kiBmol,"  or  fate,  lie  ia  RatiKlied. 
The  old  Bralimin  Imll  sleeply  wamlevH  up  and  down  tlie  "  Hish" 
street,  taking  here  a  mouthful  of  Rrain,  there  one  of  rice  or  barley, 
looking  his  handsome  head  into  any  booth  or  hasktt  that  he  fancies, 
and  welcome,  thinks  the  Hindoo  owner,  for  is  he  not  holy?  An 
unpleaaaat  cuKtoiuer  lie  i»,  nevertheless,  to  visitors ;  he  views  us 
with  BUHpicioH.  as  if  we  wore  about  to  usurp  his  placa,  and  wlien 
he  takes  lits  Htand  in  the  middle  of  the  street  facing  us,  he  beeoniea 
a  formidable,  if  not  an  iinpas«able  barrier. 

Towftrds  evening  there  is  a  general  move  campwards ;  the 
grass-cutters  bring  in  their  fodder  for  the  night ;  the  untamable 
cuiaels,  in  batches  of  eight  or  ten,  having  feasted  on  tlieir  dry 
and  thorny  food,  stroll  homewards  in  single  file,  eiioh  batch 
headed  by  an  incomprehensible  camel-driver.  The  bulloek- 
waltahs  are  loading  their  heavy  baggage  for  an  early  start,  and 
while  the  officers  aro  dressing  for  mess,  and  before  the  bugle  goea 
for  that  popular  parade,  let  us  briefly  notice  some  of  our  other 
regimental  inatitutionB.  First,  wo  carry  our  hank  with  ua,  two 
or  three  large  iron  a&fea  filled  with  silver,  a  largn  portion  of  which 
simply  goes  from  one  safe  to  another,  and  back  again  through  the 
medium  of  the  British  soldier.  One  belongs  to  the  canteen,  the 
other  containK  company  pay  or  cash-boxes.  The  money  out  of  the 
latter  is  paid  weekly  to  the  men,  and  most  of  it  just  as  "weakly  " 
finds  its  way  hack  to  the  former.  These  chests  require  two  at 
least,  and  sometimes  four  bullocks  to  drag ;  they  are  always 
guarded  by  armed  men  on  the  march,  and  deposited  in  front  of 
the  quarter- guard,  under  whose  cbargn  they  are  when  in  camp. 
No  one  iii  permitted  to  open  tliese  except  an  officer,  and  cvon  then 
in  the  presence  nf  tho^nergcant  of  tho  guard. 

Next  in  importance,  if  not  iirst,  in  the  eyes  nf  Tommy  Atkins,  ia 
the  canteen.  Oovemnient  allows  a  capacious  marq^uee  for  its  use, 
and  large'  supplies  of  boer  await  ns  at  convenient  stations  along 
oui'  line  of  march  ;  an  ample  sitpji'ly  is  carried  with  us,  which 
makes  it  thick  and  maddy,  but  the  flavour  is  there,  and  it  is  no 
less  palatable  to  the  thirsty  soldier,  though  it  is  only  as  clear  a« 
mud. 

Besides  the  canteen,  we  have  the  quarter  and  rear-guard  and 
their  tents,  the  sentries  watching  the  front  aiid  rear  of  our  camp, 
and  a  hospital  tent,  complete  in  all  itH  arrangementH.  Our  camp 
itself  ia  pitched  daily  with  monotonous  preciseness,  and  on  the 
same  pattern :  the  officers  tents  in  line  with  those  of  their  re- 
spective companies,  leaving  a  8])ace,  say  fifty  j-ards.  between,  to 


in  Mven,  not,  perhaps,  in  order  to  keep  the  fourth  aommaudmenl, 
but  because  experience  has  proved  that,  altbuugh  manV  en- 
durance is  equal  to  a  greater  tttrain,  baggage  animals  are  unalile  to 
stay  if  a  continuouK  march  be  carried  on  without  any  break  or 
intermisBion. 

Now  the  conditions,  independent  of  camp  life,  were  varied, 
owing  to  the  great  chaugeH  we  ex|)eriecced  vunsequeut  on  our 
pilgrimage,  in  climate,  scenery,  and  circumstances.  SomctimeH, 
a»  I  hare  already  noticed,  sport  helped  tm  to  paei^  our  time,  often  a 
brief  sojourn  near  iwrne  great  city,  whose  buildings,  gardens, 
inhabitants,  or  historieA  occupied  our  attention.  A  surprise  often 
awaited  us  as  we  drew  near  a  cantonment  or  military  station.  It 
might  bu  that  a  band  from  a  friendly  regiment,  Euglit>h  or  native, 
waylaid  us  two  or  throe  miles  from  "  home,"  and  played  their 
choieest  selections  of  music,  marching  at  our  head.  Mayhap,  a 
challenge  to  cricket,  or  to  a  friendly  game  of  polo,  met  us,  or  fre- 
quently, a  hoepitable  invitation  to  breakfast  or  dinner,  and  cordial 
offer  of  sucli  luxuries  as  clubs,  assembly  rooms,  or  la%M]-tenni8 
grounds  "during  our  stay."  As  wo  approached,  men  of  ihe 
garrison,  in  all  the  well-known  variety  of  undress,  turned  out  to 
see  how  we  jogged  along ;  then  we  put  our  best  foot  foremost,  iind 
tried  tn  look  as  fresh  and  smart  as  clothes,  accoutremonts,  "urms," 
and,  I  may  add,  faces  would  p<^rmit.  Once,  ospt:cially,  it  was  our 
lot  to  fare  sumptuously  after  a  long  march,  for  our  man  found 
barrels  of  beer  rolled  up  to  our  new  cam]ving  ground,  looking  out, 
so  to  speak,  for  otir  arrival,  and  waiting  to  be  tapped  by  comrmles 
of  another  regiment,  who  were  the  generous  donors. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  on  memories  of  Lucknoiiv.  to  walk  through 
the  rose-scented  Wiugtield  Park,  to  speak  of  its  RewidGncy,  its 
Alumbagh,  or  Dilkusha,  its  roads  dotted  witb  luonumentB  to  heroes 
who  fighting  fell ;  to  traverse  with  my  readers  the  forty-seven 
miles,  a  long  battle-field  all  the  wity,  that  leads  to  Cawnpore ;  to 
rest  awhile  at  that  station  in  the  Memorial  Gardens,  always  green 
and  fresh,  which  guard  the  dust  of  those  Wctims  massacred  by  the 
bloodthirsty  Nana  Sabih  ;  or  to  spend  a  few  lingering  moments  in 
the  splendid  red-brick  church,  built  in  memory  of  the  slain  on  the 
broad  mnidan;  or,  farther  noi'th.  to  climb  the  ridge  at  dusty  Delhi, 
to  mark  the  little  brick  pillars  whicli  now  point  out  the  positions 
where  our  batteries  played  their  part  in  its  historic  siege ;  to  write 
afresh  the  short  story  insiTibed  on  tlio  Cashmere  Gate,  to  descrilie 
the  ruined  bungalows,  or  read  the  pitiful  stories  on  the  monu- 
ments in  the  various  churches  or  cemeteries.     Than  this  last  I 


it  was  aGsolutely  neoeseary  to  traverKe  a  native  bazaar  or  street. 
Many  people  have  hiii]  an  njiportunity  of  seeing  in  tho  exhibition 
eurnamed  thti  "  Coliiideries,"  a  very  faithful  reprementatiuu  of  a 
bazaar,  and  m  far,  ex  uuo  dUce  omnds;  but  much  ig  wanting  to 
complete  the  model.  We  must  add:  streets  narrow,  amells  eoarti«, 
odouTK  of  cucuanut  oil,  nativti  tobacco,  gruasy  uurrtou,  and  siiiokiti}; 
kabohtt ;  all  oombino  in  an  unwhok-nointi  hUind,  whilo  the  roadway 
is  crowded  by  chattering  natives,  naked  children,  yelping  pariahs 
{native  dogs),  and  creaking  bullock  tiarts. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generallyknown  tliat  in  India  all  the  European 
community  is  clas8i£.ed  as  either  "civil"  or  "military."  The 
former  consists  of  Govenniient  olhciuls,  ntumbers  of  the  legal, 
medical,  and  other  professions  ;  tho  latter  need  no  description. 
Between  the  two  classes  there  is  a  certain  amonnt  of  jealouBy ; 
hence  a  judicious  mixture  is  alwHys  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
Vlien  a  station  such,  for  instance,  as  Ludhiaua,  is  termed  u 
"  Ktvil "  one,  we  may  infer  that  no  troops  are  quartereil  there, 
though  the  Government  ib  administered  by  an  able  staff  of 
Government  officers,  whose  authoritj'  is  upheld  by  the  aid  of  the 
police. 

I  have  recorded  the  hospitable  roceptiou  we  always  experienced 
when  approaching  a  military  station.  Such  was  not  our  fate  when 
we  marched  throngh,  or  halted  in,  a  "civil  "  one,  for  civil  though 
the  English  residents  no  doubt  are.  they  take  no  notice  of  a 
regiment  on  its  way.  Tht^  band  does  not  rouse  the  inhabitanta  ;  no 
blinds  are  pulled  up  ;  no  faees  ajipear  at  the  windows:  a  red  coat, 
much  less  a  khakee  one,  for  them  has  no  attractions. 

I  may  remark,  in  pai^sing,  that  besidea  visiting  great  cities  in 
our  wanderings  we  crossed  some  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the  great 
Indian  Peninsula:  the  uacred  Ganges,  the  hiettoric  iSutlej,  the 
Jhelum,  whose  waves  arrested  tho  onward  course  of  the  great 
Alexander,  and,  lastly,  the  mighty  Indus.  Horace,  I  think,  states, 
Non  cuiris  contintjit  adir'-  Citrinthnm.  I  froely  translate  his  remark 
by  saying,  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  everyone  to  visit  such  waters 
as  these.  The  jirincipal  road,  too,  we  traversed  for  l^undrerlB  ol 
miles  deserves  a  word.  In  the  Kast  the  roads  geiiL-rally  are  kept 
in  exceedingly  good  order,  tuid  would  put  to  shame  many  of  our 
English  highway^).  The  manner  of  making'  th^ni  has  much  to  do 
with  this,  and  so  has  the  material  they  are  composed  of.  This 
latter  is  carried  in  small  baskets  on  the  heads  of  coolies  of  all  ages 
and  sizes,  who  receive  payment  in  "  cowries,"  or  shells  (familiar 
to  us  in  this  coiintiv  as  counterBi  for  each  basket-loud.     The  &nal 
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by  A  wir^  fence  only,  the  railway  threads  its  ^'ay.  Tunnels, 
viaducts,  and  lovela  are  despiited.  If  our  road  climbs  a  hill,  so  doen 
uur  raikwHy  ;  if  it  goiis  down  itgaiu  to  the  deep,  the  irun  track  keeps 
it  company.  Sometimes  it  leaves  iib,  hut  only  t<i  appear  soon 
a^^ain  round  some  unexpected  corner,  and,  like  our  road,  it  aeema 
lo  he  made  «)>  of  countless  windin;^s,  turns,  and  ffradients. 

One  of  our  last  camping  p'ounds  deserves  a  few  lines.  It  was  so 
different  in  every  reupec-t  from  anything  we  had  as  yet  experienced. 
Its  name  is  Husatn  Abdul.  It  is  only  a  lit.tle  spot;  a  Zoar  in  size, 
but  great  in  reputation.  To  hcj^in  with,  it  is  intensely  English. 
The  camp,  a  grassy  field,  ia  situated  in  a  valley.  Mountains,  albeit 
Meak  and  bare,  rise  on  every  side  ;  close  by  flows  a  fair-sized  river  ; 
not  one  of  the  muddy  Ganges  typo,  dotted  with  dhobies,  Hlive  with 
alligators,  or  besot  by  dusky  bathers,  but  a  pretty  English- looking 
stream,  its  waters  sparklln^^  and  fresh,  its  banks  clothed  with 
luxuriant  (iirass,  its  edges  fringed  with  tempting  water-cresses. 
Euglish,  too,  is  the  climate,  and  most  regiments  can  tell  their 
experience  of  its  rainfall.  In  our  case  torrents  deluged  us  for  two 
<lays,  and  had  we  not  taken  our  departure  between  the  showers  vie 
might  be  there  even  unt<i  this  day.  Built  on  the  banks  of  a 
hubblmg  rivulet,  whose  waters  issue  from  the  ground  in  beautiful 
clear  streams,  and  only  a  mile  from  camp,  stands  a  celebrated  Hikh 
temple,  beside  the  building  is  a  square  ticih  pond,  through  which 
tlie  stream  flows,  and  disporting  themselves  in  its  bright  waters 
arc  numbers  of  aaered  fishes.  These  are  fed  at  the  bauds  of  a  boy- 
prieat,  who  greeted  us  while  he  ministi'rod  to  thorn.  I  may  here 
mentiou  "  us"  referred  lo,  consisted  of  myself  and  two  or  three 
officers  of  my  logiment.  Like  a  war-horse  scenting  the  battle  from 
afar,  or  a  well-trainfd  suttiir  drawing  on  a  confiding  covey  of 
partridge,  we  opined  that  "thereby  hanged  a  tale,"  aiul  so,  ckwely 
queationing  th«  mutual  attendant  of  the  fishes  and  ourselves,  wa 
evolved  the  following  history. 

About  the  lime  when  little  birds  built  their  nests  in  old  men's 
Utards,  and  turkeys  smoked  tobacco,  a  holy  fakir  was  travelling, 
whether  north  or  south  I  trow  not,  but,  at  all  events,  travelling 
on  foot  and  in  niidsumnier  (this  expression  to  suit  ruy  readers)  in 
the  coimtry  of  the  five  rivers  (Punjaub).  Worn  out  with  fatigue, 
chokeil  with  dust,  and  parched  with  thirst,  he  arrived  one  day,  or 
once  on  a  time,  at  Hussin  .\bdul.  No  sparkling  stream  in  those 
dayti  cooled  the  parched  [ilains,  no  welcome  well,  or  benevolent 
"bhoostic"  appeared  to  quench  his  thirst.  No;  the  country  waa 
blftck,  barren  and  burnt  up.    The  inhabitants  disbelieving  hipi 


pettieoatM.  The  former  are  not,  indeed,  cut  after  the  similitude  or 
fa»hioD  of  a  Bond-Street  tailor,  but  are  made  very  loose  above  and 
much  too  long  and  tight  below,  so  tifilit  round  the  ankles  that  it 
IB  a  luystury  huw  thu  wearuni  ^et  intu  them ;  so  that,  owing  to 
tbiR  cause,  tho80  appendages  whiub,  when  talking  of  ladies,  it  ib 
considered  impolite  to  ineTtliiui,  instead  of  heinj^  graceful,  neatly 
ithaped  and  straight,  present  a  how-like,  not  to  say  horse-collar 
appearance.  Instead,  too,  of  having  the  head  uncovered,  or  enve- 
loped anyhow,  all  the  ladien  at  Uu8»ia  Abdal  wore  honi-tihaped 
huad-dressos.  auch  as  towered  uu  the  beads  of  women  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  during  the  reigns  of  the  Plontagenets.  There 
have  hoen  many  eurious  and  interesting  theories  reBpo<?ting  the 
history  and  meaning  of  this  extraonlinary  fashion.  As  to  its 
untiquity  wc  have  the  authority  of  the  Psalmist,  who  director  people 
*'  to  set  not  up  their  horn  ou  higli  " ;  as  to  its  existence  in  the 
present  day,  the  red-coatumed  inhabitants  of  Hnssin  Abdal. 
Whsrt  the  horns  I  belield  were  composed  of,  we  never  ascertained ; 
this  WAS  partly  owing  to  the  shyness  of  the  ladies,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  concealed,  or  rather  covered,  with 
part  of  the  red  upi>er  garment  thrown  over.  Some  affirmed  the 
toweriiig  erection  was  a  kind  of  hat,  others  padding.  This  latter 
view  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  barber,  who  was  doubt- 
less a  knowlodgable  man,  (|uite  a  "  Jehandida,"  a  man  who  had 
seen,  the  world,  for  he  had  been  this  way  before. 

Before  ih'awiag  this  sketch  to  a  close,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  add  a  few  words  regarding  our  baggage  and  how  it  was  earrie<l. 

Ab  we  were  not  part  of  an  army  in  the  tield,  the  oftiners  were  not 
actually  h'niiti^d  by  regulation  in  the  quantity  they  can  take;  but 
just  as  powerful  a  "duty  "was  imposed,  namely,  that  each  paid 
for  his  own  transport.  The  result  was  that  an  officer's  kit  was  as 
limited  as  possiblft,  and  sometimes  "more  so."  Two  boxes  or 
portmanteaux,  a  camp-bedstead,  and  a  few  blankets,  a  folding-table, 
a  folding-cliair  or  two,  a  dhurrie,  or  small  native-made  carpot,  a 
collapsible  wash-hand  stand,  a  tin  hath  and  basin,  these  furnished 
a  tent  from  "roof  to  cellar.'*  If  it  was  a  "Cabul  tent,"  one 
camel  for  transport  was  sufficient;  if  not,  two  camels  and  one 
country  cart  carried  enough  for  two  officers. 

All  kinds  and  conditions  of  baggage  animals  were  "  Berved  out'* 
for  the  use  of  the  regiment,  partly,  I  suppose,  because  no  others 
were  available,  partly  not  to  overwork  one  batch  by  too  long  a 
march,  but  chiefly  to  accustom  troops  to  the  management,  loading 
and  miloading  every  description. 
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loved  powers  of  niiachief  are  ^r^atly  reatricted.  Often  before  tliia 
linking  process  can  \)e  efTectctd,  and  juat  as  his  load  is  nic«Iy 
packed,  up  he  starts,  jumps,  kicks,  yelle,  and  ouly  regains  his 
ubual  discontent  whttn  he  relieves  liimself  of  ail  his  luad.  1  must 
not  altogether  malign  him,  howover.  I  said  ho  is  never  happy, 
hnt  I  believe  thure  ih  a  bright  spot  imw  and  then  in  his  existence, 
when,  in  company  with  a  few  of  his  fellow-labourers,  he  can 
maxia;;e  to  stampede  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  jungle,  into  which 
hv  dashes,  tearing,  stuashiug,  scattering  his  load,  and  then 
browKiug  eontuutedly  uii  the  iiearBst  ttiorny  tree.  When  his 
little  game  takes  place  in  the  dnsk  of  the  morning  through  a 
crowded  camp,  he  is  not  a  pleasant  uustonier  to  meet.  Two  tent- 
poles,  with  largo  iron  spikes,  one  on  each  side  of  htm,  and  well  in 
front,  often  form  part  of  his  load,  and  as  his  movements  are 
erratic  and  rapid,  and  as  there  art*  no  regulations  laid  down  in  the 
drill-hook  as  to  how  to  "  receive  him,"  1  should  prefer  to  be 
charged  by  a  troop  of  cftvalry.  if  given  the  choice,  than  to  en- 
counter him. 

Capability  of  subsisting  on  the  poorest  fuo<l,  power  of  going  days 
without  water,  aud  great  endurance,  constitute  his  good  points; 
and  so  easy  to  load  and  unload  is  he,  that  1  believe  the  British 
soldier  prefers  him  to  any  other  transport.  He  is  useless,  or 
nearly  so,  in  wet  wt-ather,  fi)r  when  the  roads  are  slippery  or 
muddy,  owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  his  feet,  he  is  unable 
to  travel. 

Next  to  tho  camel  may  be  clasRcd  the  nmie.  it  must  have  been 
a  disappointed  lover  that  first  traced  the  derivation  of  this  animal's 
name  to  the  Latin  word  muliT,  a  woman,  for  if  the  camel  did  not 
exist,  I  name  an  ill-natured  mule  as  the  most  "  contrary  "  beast 
alive.  Wlien  mules  were  first  supplied  to  us,  every  man  who  said 
he  knew  all  about  horses  stated  also  he  nnderstood  mules,  but 
one  day's  fixperienee  convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  A  mule  is 
uucommonly  haudy  with  his  heels,  and  just  aK  determined  to  rid 
hiiaself  of  his  load  as  a  cauieL.  Mules  require  a  greater  number 
of  men  to  look  after  thoin.  Individually  their  load  is  only  about 
lliO  lbs.,  anil  they  are  very  liabh'  to  sore  baeks,  but  they  can  go 
anywhere.  On  rough  mountain  and  rocky  gmnnd,  they  are  as 
surefooted  as  goats,  and  so  bandy  tliat  not  only  are  they  used  for 
carrying  baggage,  but,  as  everybody  knows,  they  are  utilized  for 
artillery  purposes :  and  we  have  in  India  several  very  serviceable 
nuile  batteries,  whose  valuable  services  have  lieen  writUtn  in  the 
books  of  the  chroutcles  of  our  Indian  campaigns.     Now  if  the  camel 
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Owing  to  the  slow  rate  at  which  thej  travel,  they  are  the  least 
desirable  description  of  transport  animal ;  but  as  many  packages 
and  classes  of  baggage  are  unsuitable  for  elepbantSt  camels,  or 
mules,  the  country  cart  is  indispensable,  cspcQially  as  itB  IoeuI 
may  be  as  indescribtible  aa  it  is  unlimited. 

Such  IB  the  life  of  a  "Soldier  on  the  March,"  not,  after  all,  so 
unlike  the  pilgrimage  we  all  undergo  as  we  travel  through  our 
span  of  existence.  In  both  cases,  the  promised  Uud  lies  at  the  far* 
oCT  distance,  and  the  path  is  thickly  strewed  with  its  troubles,  its 
hardships,  and  iti^  work  ;  while  a  due  proportion  of  adventures, 
pleasures,  and  wholesome  occupations  form  the  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud. 

"Why  a  greater  number  of  wealthy  sight-Hcers  or  tourists  do  not 
travel  out  of  those  beaten  tracks,  whose  resources  for  adventure  are 
well  nigh  exhausted,  and  extend  their  journoyings  to  the  gnrgeona 
East  has  often  been  an  unsolved  problem  to  nie.  Most  people  seem 
to  consider  that  India  is  the  home  of  cholera,  pestilence,  and 
famine ;  is  the  country  of  an  everlasting  burning  sun,  nf  parching 
thirst ;  in  short,  tliat  residejice  in  it,  however  limited,  can  only  he 
termed  temporary  exile.  And  though  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  these  are  the  conditions  of  existence  for  two-thirds  of  the 
year,  yet  for  the  remaining  four  months,  termed  the  cold  weather, 
Italy  herself  camiot  rival  in  clearness  and  colour  the  Indian  sky  ; 
and  for  variety  and  extent  of  happy  hunting-groundi  wherein  to 
exhaust  one's  love  of  adventure^  sight-seoing,  and  sport,  there  is 
no  country  or  climate  can  surpass  that  of  our  mighty  Empiro  of 
India. 
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occasioually  visit  you  in  your  bed-chamber.  At  sunijown  crickots 
chirp  in  myriads  in  tlio  trees,  bo  as  to  rt^nder  conversation 
in  thoir  vicinity  iinpUHsible ;  and  all  utght  long  tho  great  bull- 
frogs wiU  croak  a  hoarse  and  deafening  lullaby  when  yoii  lie 
in  bed  awake,  wondering  whether  the  puukah-cooUe  lius  gone  to 
sleep  or  not. 

Bikliluupore  is  an  historic  spot,  moroover,  claiming  (with  hn.It'  a 
dozen  others]  the  notoriety  of  lieing  the  scene  of  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  Mutiny.  Its  gardens  are  one  of  the  sights  of  India,  and  in 
their  midst  the  country  residence  of  His  Excellftncy  the  Viceroy 
rears  its  palatial  pile,  and  haughtily  belies  its  uiisuomer  Residence. 
In  these  gardens  tbe  inhu^bititnts  con^i'e<<atc  in  tlieir  lens  and 
twenties  when  the  aun  slants  down,  play  tennis,  gossip,  and  listen 
with  countenances  unmoved  by  any  flign  of  humour  to  the  native 
band  while  it  struggles  manfully  with  trombones  and  bars  and 
semi-breves. 

Sikhleepore  is  by  no  means  an  impreteutious  station.  Its 
society  boasts  a  civilian  element,  which  goes  by  train  t(i  its  bottlo- 
wasbing  in  "the  city"  every  whit  as  finely  as  Blackheath  or 
Sydenham. 

"  Call  this  India  I  "  exclaimed  Morritboi't,  as  he  lay  extended  on 
a  China-chair  in  the  ante-room.  *'  Where  are  your  pigs,  and  your 
polo,  and  your  pagoda-trees?  Why,  barrin}^  tiu'  licat,  tlie  comforts 
•of  this  place  compare  quite  unfavourably  with  those  of  my  club 
Braoking-ruom  in  London!  1  can't  even  swear  at  my  servant  in 
a  way  that  bo  can  appreciate." 

"  Even  you  have  found  out  it  is  no  joke»"  said  Dorman,  to  whom 
the  other  had  applied  for  a  few  Hindustani  oaths  to  help  him» 
AS  he  said,  to  make  things  plea^mnt  for  his  bearer. 

"  It's  no  joke,"  replied  Merrithort,  "  to  be  kept  awake  by  frogs 
all  night  and  some  beastly  bird  ur  other  all  day ;  even  the 
£g>'ptians  only  had  one  plague  at  a  tinte." 

Dormaii  laughed. 

"  You  "11  soon  get  used  to  mainahs  and  niglit-jars  and  hnl-bulB," 
he  said. 

"  I  didn't  come  all  this  way  to  kaow-taow  to  a  bul-bui/'  replied 
Merrithort. 

'■  Wait  till  yon  hear  the  brain-fcvor  bird." 

"God  forbid!"  said  Merrithort  fervently ;  "one  horror  at  a 
time,  please.  Wlien  I  have  taken  off  my  fourteenth  shirt  to-day 
and  wrapped  myself  in  blotting-paper,  I  "m  going  for  a  mosquito 
that  lives  in  my  punkali  somewhere.    He,  at  any  rate,  is  a  lively 
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ture  he  has  often  seen  and  admired  ; 
manBions,  and  palac&s  he  encotinterecl 
novel  Right  to  him. 

He  prowled  about,  like  a  jackal,  as  Merrithort  said,  among  these 
Bights  and  scones  while  the  weather  allowed  ;  bat  the  balls,  Icvucs, 
crowded  drawing-rooms,  and  gay  philanderings  of  the  great  city 
did  not  attract  him.  He  went  no  more  into  Bociety  than  he  had 
done  in  England.  'NMien  society  wae  thrust  upon  him  he  took  it 
cahnly,  but  he  never  »ouy:ht  it.  Had  lie  during  those  few  cool  mouths 
that  .'iucceeded  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at  Sikhleeporo,  accepted 
the  many  invitations  sent  to  the  mess,  and  gone  with  his  brother 
officers  to  the  gaieties  of  the  winter  aeason,  he  would  often 
have  met  his  oM  friend  Meg :  the  winter  had  passed,  summer  had 
come  and  gone,  the  rains  had  deluged  the  counti-y,  and  he  had 
only  met  her  twice — once  when  he  had  called  after  the  Charterises 
ha<I  handed  her  over  to  her  brother's  care,  and  once  again  when  ho 
had  met  her  accidentally  in  the  street. 

Wlien  he  left  England  he  bade  the  girl  good-bye,  telling  her 
that  they  would  meet  again — sometimes.  Never,  since  that  night 
when  she  had  conlided  iti  him,  had  he  alluded  once  to  the  tenour 
of  their  conversation,  or  to  his  own  story  as  ho  had  revealed  it. 

Through  those  months  which  had  since  elapsed,  her  unhesi- 
tating reliance  on  his  powers,  her  sympathetic  pity,  and  the 
expresaion  of  her  jovo  which  he  had  stifled  on  her  lips,  had  been 
present  to  his  mind,  and  were,  uneonsciously  to  himself,  brighten- 
ing his  life.  An  oasis  of  hope  had  sprung  up  in  the  desert  of  his 
loneliness  ;  bnt  the  closer  he  approached  it,  the  further  it  seemed 
to  recede,  and  the  more  it  appeared  to  resemble  the  effect  of  a 
deceptive  mirage.  The  things  that  Meg  had  said  and  done  were. 
he  argued,  only  the  result  of  compassion  affecting  an  impulsive 
girl  deceived  into  the  belief  thai  pity  was  but  another  word  for 
love.  Impulse  had  wrecked  many  a  life,  as  surely  an  premeditated 
purpose  had  wrecked  his  own.  Although  Meg's  character  had 
always  interested  him,  and  latterly  compelled  his  admiration — 
although  the  thonght  of  her  bad  gained  a  larger  place  in  his  heart 
than  lie  eared  to  allow^ — he  would  not,  for  the  selfish  sake  of 
securing  a  life  of  quiet  contentment,  risk  the  happiness  of  a  fresh 
and  girlish  nature,  untried  in  the  world,  unschooled  in  experience, 
simply  because,  in  a  moment  when  grief  and  pity  had  sharpened 
the  edge  of  her  susceptibiUtiea,  she  had  iieeu  carried  away  into 
making  an  avowal  of  she  knew  not  what.  Thus  it  was  tbi»*  * 
was  led,  insensibly  almost,  to  avoid  her,  lest  he  should 


none  of  them  euccesaful.  The  moat  pei-BiBknt  of  them  was 
Mr.  McGuire,  a  parluer  in  hw  Imvther's  firm.  Ho  was  an  in- 
fluential, wealthy  man,  on  the  right  aide  of  forty,  who  kuew  hia 
own  mind,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  rarely  under- 
took what  he  failed  lo  carry  through.  He  had  undertaken  to 
portsesB  himself  of  Meg's  hand  and  hiwrt,  and  when  ahe  very 
couxteoubly  declined  to  part  M'ith  either,  he  found  himHelf  (juit« 
unable  to  accept  her  annwer  as  an  ultimatum.  He  var  a  (|uaet,  per- 
severing  man  and,  far  from  heinp  baffli'd  at  a  sinj^'le  failure,  simply 
hade  her  take  her  lime  and  think  it  out.  The  Wyldes.  although 
they  nerer  interferred  with  Mey's  affaii-s,  decidedly  encom-aged 
Mr.  McOuire  iu  hie  attentions,  and  rather  pointedly  showed  their 
iuclinalioiis  in  hia  favour. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  cold  season,  Meg  began  to  fear  that  her 
admirer's  constant  visits  to  the  houae  would  speedily  reach  a 
chmax  in  a  second  declaration.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  two- 
fold sense  of  ]ileasure  that  she  received  an  invitation  from  her  old 
friend,  Mary  C'harteris,  to  spend  a  week  at  Sikhlecpore.  The  visit 
would  keep  the  MeGuire  question  iu  abeyance  for  a  time,  and 
enable  her  to  see  and  speak  to  Clement  Dorman.  She  sat  with 
Mary's  letter  in  her  hand,  and — Meti  was  greatly  changed— f/i(nf(/A(. 
She  thought  out  a  problem  uf  alttiriiiilivefi,  and  aeetued  at  last  to 
arrive  at  some  delinito  determination,  before  slie  finally  wrote  her 
answer  bidding  Mary  expect  her  on  the  morrow. 

^feg  and  Mary  Charteris  had  not  met  often  since  they  had 
parted  after  their  voyage  :  the  distance  that  separated  them  was 
too  great  to  he  performed  in  an  ordinary  drive,  and  the  railway, 
except  during  a  short  jieriod  of  the  year,  was  a  purgatory  avoided 
hy  the  wise  ;  beside  xvhith,  Sikhleepore,  although  ^Wthin  the  radius 
of  Uici  Excellency's  invitation  list,  wa«  but  a  suburb,  and  for  the 
moat  part  attended  to  itn  own  affaira.  Lady  Cbarteris  had,  of 
courBe,  been  asked  to  titlhi  with  the  WyldcH,  ami  had  occasinnally 
met  Meg  at  a  ball,  hut  such  meetings  had  been  few  and  far 
between. 

"  1  am  BO  glad  lo  have  you,  dear,"  said  Mary,  on  the  evening  of 
her  guest's  arrival,  as  they  sat  together  iu  thti  verajidah  art<;r 
dinner,  looking  at  the  dark  waters  of  the  Hugh. 

'*  And  I  am  very  glad  to  come,"  said  Meg.  "  I  have  had  a  jolly 
season,  and  have  enjoyed  mysfdf ;  but,  after  all,  I  think  1  like  this 
beat."  She  was  tired  and  rather  pale,  her  pallor  throwing  into 
strong  relief  her  dark  eyes  and  hair.  -■Vs  she  lay  upon  her  wicker 
chair,  her  loose  white  evening  gown  clinging  about  her  ligure,  and 
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the  diHtance  and  the  chattering  of  a  wakeful  mB,iiiah  close  aX 
hand,  she  thought  of  her  own  c-hanged  life  and  feelings — of  things 
that  could  never  change — of  the  difference  between  Mr.  McGuire 
and  Clement  Dorman — of  the  theatre  where  she  had  acted — of  the 
ditoh  in  which  her  poor  dear  Dad  had  lain — of  Dorman's  barrack- 
room  and  the  story  she  had  heard  ;  and  when  at  last  the  frnfijfi  had 
croaked  thomselven  to  sleep  and  the  mainali  had  ceased  tu  talk, 
and  she  had  tossed  and  turned  for  many  another  hour — listening  to 
tho  dismal  howling  of  the  jackals,  the  monotonous  drumming  of  a 
fehtal  tom-tom,  and  the  otiier  strange  noises  which  haunt  au 
Indian  night — she,  too,  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly,  while  a 
hungry  mosquito  trumpeted  around  her  curtains  in  vain  endeavours 
to  reach  the  dainty  prey  of  delicate  llesh  that  lay  within  their 
network. 

The  following  day  Dormaii  called  in  the  mornings  according  to 
the  Indian  custom.  He  was  the  sftrap,  Mof,'  thnnght,  as  he  had 
always  been.  He  fltayed  a  few  minutes  talking  to  her  and  Mary, 
and  then  left.  In  the  evening  ahe  saw  him  again  :  be  was  riding, 
she  was  playinj^  tennis. 

And  so  the  dayu  passeil  by,  until  one  evening  in  thu  gardens  afae 
found  herself  sauntering  with  him  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

"  What  is  on  the  other  side  ?  "  asked  Meg,  as  she  stood  looking 
at  the  water. 

"  A  wild  wildernoBB,"  he  said.  "  That  bank  is  as  different  to 
this  as  possible  ;  it  is  like  another  land." 

He  paused,  and  looked  dreamily  across  the  river.  After  a 
silence  of  some  seconds,  speaking  slowly,  and  aa  if  he  were  quoting 
from  some  book  and  testing  his  memory  rather  than  addressing 
the  girl  beside  him,  he  continued  : 

"  Uncultivated,  almu^t  uninhabited,  with  its  soaked  soil  and  its 
atmosphere  laden  with  moisture  it  teems  with  vegetation ;  it  is 
overgrown  with  every  kind  of  tree  and  plant  and  creeper — a  dense 
forest  of  foliage,  and  a  jungle  of  rank  grass  and  rotting  leaves, 
suggestive  of  the  ahotic  nf  anakcs  and  creeping  things,  but  not  of 
birds  or  winged  insects.  It  is  a  tract  of  country  seldom  visited 
by  white  men,  and  which  even  natives  seem  to  hurry  through." 

"  Do  you  see  that  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  water's 
edgo  from  the  tittle  temple?"  he  asked  in  a  different  tone, 
turning  to  Meg  and  pointing  out  the  place.  "  1  landed  there  once, 
and  walked  up  the  road ;  I  seemed  to  be  walking  in  a  forgotten 
country,  like  the  Prince  in  the  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 
There  was  scarcely  a  hut  to    be  seen  ;  but  at  one   time  there 
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"I  like  him,"  continued  Mog;  "he  is  (jood  aud  kind,  aud  a 
pientleman,  and  rich,  and — not  old.  My  brother  and  aiater-in-Iaw 
both  wish  me  to  marry  him,  and  ha  is  in  my  brother's  office." 

"  1  cnuyratulate  you."  said  Dorman  mechanically. 

"  But  I  refused  him." 

"  Then,  Meg^iut  why  do  you  seem  to  speak  as  if  you  ■naiited 
advice  ?     There  is  an  end  of  the  matter.     Why  consult  me  ?  " 

'*  Because  he  will  ask  me  again  whL'ii  I  go  back  to-morrow." 

'*  I  cannot  adviae  you,  Meg ;  do  not  ask  me — do  not  ask  me  ! 
Think  it  well  out  for  youraclf,  my  child;  or,  decide — no.  Meg  I 
I  cannot  het|i " 

He  stopped  because  he  aaw  that  she  was  not  listening.  They 
were  in  tho  centre  of  the  river.  Toward  the  west  a  long  reacli 
enabled  tlieni  to  see  the  sinking  sun,  but  toward  the  east  a  beud 
in  the  river  interrupted  the  view  along  its  waters.  Meg  was 
looking  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  bend. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  she  asked.  They  were  (juite  alone  upon  the 
river ;  not  a  boat  was  in  sight.     Dorman  Btood.  up  and  looked. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  cried,  "  it  is  the  Bore."  Fixing  the  rowlocke 
and  seizing  the  oars,  he  began  to  pnll,  looking  au.^ouHly  at  tho 
brotul  black  line,  crested  with  whito,  that  reached  from  bank  to 
bank  and  swept  slowly  round  the  bend.  He  pulled  frantically,  but 
made  but  little  progress ;  the  boat  was  heavy,  and  the  oars  not 
meant  for  sculling.  When,  presently,  they  began  to  hear  a  dull 
rumbling  sound,  accompanied  with  a  dit^tant  platjliing  oii  the 
beach,  he  mishipped  his  oars  and  t^selaimed  : 

"  We  cannot  do  it,  Meg  ;  1  cannot  reach  the  shore  in  time.  We 
must  ride  over  it,  or  swim." 

Meg's  cheek  blanched  a  little,  but  she  said  nothing. 

Cutting  the  sheetH  and  lialliards,  he  lowered  the  sail,  aud  Hung 
it  and  its  light  spars  into  the  water. 

"The  ballast  iu  the  boat  will  wink  her  if  she  tills,  but  those  will 
float,"  he  said.  "  Meg.  my  darling,  we  shall  be  safe  if  you  will 
trust  to  ine."     He  bent  his  head  and  kinsed  her. 

Meg  tiung  her  arms  about  his  neck.  "  CtemeiiL,  I  am  not  a 
hit  afi-aid  ;  let  it  come,  I  do  not  care— I  love  you!  " 

In  far  less  time  than  all  this  takes  to  tell,  he  had  slipped 
a  noose  round  her  waist  and  lashod  her  to  an  oar  which  Ire 
placed  athwart  the  gunwales.  VVilh  the  other  oar  he  kept  the 
boat's  head  down  stream,  in  the  diuection  of  the  bore.  Side 
by  side  thoy  sat,  with  the  oar  resting  on  their  knees  ami  his 
arm  about  her  waist,  watching  the  advancing  wave  as  it  slowly 


and  read  about,  but  tbey  are  rare.    Ninety-nine  warriors  in  a 

hundred  never  see  Uiem,  and  die,  juat  like  ordinary  mortals,  in 
bed.  Plain  clothes  are  more  often  worn  than  uniform,  and  plain 
Eick,  Tom,  and  Harry  in  plain  clothes  are  very  plain  indeed. 

Bat  little  people  are  enacting  little  plays  xmder  cor  very  noses 
every  day,  little  fiLTceti,  little  comedieB,  and  somettmes  little 
tragedies.  And  little  things  make  up  life,  a  number  of  liven  a 
regiment,  a  number  of  regiments  a  force.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  a  force  cannot  do.  It  can  build  up  an  empire,  just  an  a 
number  of  cart-loads  of  bricks  build  up  a  bouse.  And  how  like  a 
regiment  is  to  a  cart-load  of  bricks,  all  packed  in  neat  rows,  all 
red,  all  alike,  anil  shot  together  in  a  heap  by  Mr.  John  Bull,  the 
^eat  land  contractor,  on  some  spot  which  he  ultimately  intends 
to  huild  upon.  At  any  rate,  the  presence  of  a  number  of  these 
bricks  means  puHsession. 

8ome  of  these  bricks,  in  course  of  time,  become  im[>ortant 
comer  stonea,  or  ornamental  copings,  or  even  stately  columns  and 
pillars  of  strength.  Sir  Henry  Hammer  was  anch  an  one.  He 
was  always  destined  for  an  important  place  in  the  structure,  and 
eventually  he  liUed  it. 

And  many  other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  little  commu- 
nity to  which  1  once  belonged.  Some,  like  myself,  have  left  tho 
regiment  though  not  the  army,  while  others  have  retired  from  the 
service  altogether.  Were  I  to  dine  at  mess  to-night — not  at  Sikh- 
leepore,  but  a  some  other  "  pore  "  or  "  bad '' place  to  which  the 
regiment  has  been  moved — I  should  probably  not  know  more  than 
just  a  face  or  two,  where  a  few  years  ago  a  dozen  would  have 
smiled  mo  welcome. 

Sir  Henry  Hammer's  noisy  laugh  and  dictatorial  tones  have 
-departijd,  and  common-sense  given  place  to  niggling  and  exacting 
niceties  of  management,  which  make  but  sorry  reins  wherewith 
to  guide  a  coat-h.  Colonel  Fussy  has  in  turn  retired — into  private 
life,  where  no  doubt  he  devotta  his  whole  attention  to  the  correct 
atrLkiug  of  his  time-piece. 

And  Morrithort ! 

Geniality  and  cheerfulness  are  the  lubricants  that  grease  the 
mechanism  of  routine.  These  Merrithort  and  Charteris  supplied. 
The  ready  fun  and  readier  laughter  of  the  one  eased  the  wearing 
monotony  of  barrack  life,  while  the  unselfishness  and  quick 
sympathy  of  the  other  went  far  to  relieve  many  a  hea^'y  grind. 
Together  they  oiled  the  wheels  of  the  machine,  making  it  work 
omoothly,  and  preventing  friction  between  its  component  parts. 
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guod  fellow  ho  was !  and  what  a  lose  to  ymir  i-egiment !  That 
fellow,  Dormati,  treated  bim  scandalously,  and  Tommy  was  rachei* 
a  friend  of  his,  too.  I  never  thought  he  would  have  had  the  face 
to  marry  the  Kirl  afterwards.  She  was  a  horrid  stamp  of  ffirl, 
though;  and  afler  all,  Tommy  is  to  be  uougratuiated  ou  hit.  t!tiuap«. 
They  do  say,  you  know,  that  Dorman  was  not  particularly  keea, 
and  that  when  she  followfii  him  out  to  India,  she  made  the  run- 
ning, and  forced  him  to  marry  her  after  what  he  had  done. 
Well,  well ;  I  don't  know  which  to  pity  most.  He  was  a  bad  hat,  I 
am  afraid,  and  a  snetiking  fellow  into  the  barj^ain — you  know  all 
about  hid  liavin((  b«en  married  before,  of  course — but  Miss  Puggy 
will  comb  his  hair  for  him,  1  warrant.  She  ted  her  poor  old  father 
a  devil  of  a  life,  and  simply  wore  out  her  mother  :  she  will  be 
moff  tlian  a  match  for  Mr.  Dorman — ha !  ha ! — Well,  good-bye, 
Bambler;  remember  us  both  very  kindly  to  your  wife.  Only  the 
other  day  Mrs.  Dropper  was  sayiiig  how  she  missed  her.  Between 
our&elves,  there  is  an  ugly  buHiness  ^oing  forward  about  that 
Mrs.  Small;  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  help  her.     Go^xl-bye." 

Good-bye,  Colonel  Dropper,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  long  may 
the  time  be  before  our  next  how-do-you-do !  I  am  flick  of  you  ; 
aiid  1  know  a  grijat  deal  more  about  them  ti.Il,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dropper,  hiilf-pay,  than  you  seem  to  think,  or  even  than  you  do 
yourself.     What  I  know,  I  like  to  tell  in  my  own  way. 

Sfen  and  nations  are  not  unlike  buckets  in  a  well ;  one  goes  up 
and  another  goes  down ;  the  full  one  i»  made  to  rise  as  the  empty 
one  descends.  Old  Drone  filled  his  pockets  full  of  gold  and  rose 
rapidly  ;  Sir  George  Cliarteris  emptied  his,  sank  lower  and  lower, 
and  at  last  was  lost  sight  of  altogether.  As  Mr.  Drone  in  turn 
sank,  so  his  old  partner,  Mr.  Dribl>le,  rose.  Gransttme  Court 
became  Bruadwick,  and  Broadwick  is  now  The  Court  again,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Dribble. 

A  candle,  as  Mr.  Drone  himself  would  have  said,  flickers  for  a 
long  time  before  actually  going  out.  When  its  last  spark  seems  to 
bo  extinguii^hed.  when  it  gives  no  light  at  all,  when  everything 
around  it  is  sadly  dark  and  dismal  after  its  brightness,  it  will 
suddenly  tlare  up,  and  with  u  despiTate  &trugyEe,  attempt  to  appear 
like  its  old  Holf  again.  The  effort  exhausts  it,  and  it  sinks  down 
into  what  it  was  before.  And  so,  as  each  struggle  for  existence 
wears  its  strength  away,  the  light  dies  at  last,  and  not  a  glimmer 
L^an  be  seen  in  the  cold  and  empty  socket- 
Thus  old  John  Drone,  the  vulgar  tallow-chandler,  had  died. 
For  weeks  had  tender  ministering  hands  fostered  the  £re  that 
VOL.  I.  44 
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liim  on  to  other  raila,  which  BometimeH  lead  bim  iu  a  new  ilirection, 
but  always  with  a  heavier  freiRht  of  goods  in  tow.  Tho  crack  of 
the  rofletted  whip  that  starts  the  horses  on  the  first  stage  of  the 
bridal  trip  is  the  strolce  that  knocks  away  the  last  dog-shaw  and 
iauiichee  a  frail  craft  to  sink  or  swim,  as  heat  she  can,  on  calm  or 
troubled  waters.  And  what  very  troubltid  waters  axe  the  tirst 
twelve  months  of  wifodom — the  transformation  scene  in  which  the 
ideal  so  rapidly  disBolves  into  the  real ;  the  period  when  sweet 
illusions  vanish,  and  stem  facts  appear :  the  hard  apprenticeship,  in 
which  old  lessons  have  to  be  unlearnt  and  new  tasks  nndertaken  ; 
the  lon^etit  year  of  alt  a  wedded  life,  for  how  reluctant  are  we  to 
admit  the  tnith  that  fresh  and  boisterous  spring  is  ripening  into 
snmmer,  mellowinp  into  autumn,  and  even  hardening  into  winter 
— the  alow  descent  from  Heaven,  to  which  we  soared  so  swiftly, 
down,  down  to  earth  again,  which  we  left  so  long  ago.  All  this 
seems  but  idle  chatter,  but  these  aro  the  thoughts  that  press 
them&elves  so  prominently  forward  when  I  think  of  Afeg. 

Meg,  as  she  was  struggling  in  the  wator,  supported  by  the 
strong  arm  of  Pormau,  had  but  just  awakened,  as  it  were,  to  a 
new  life,  a  moment  afterwards  to  be  confronted  with  deatli.  But 
Dornian  was  a  powerful  swimuier,  and  a  cool,  determined  man ; 
bo  was  one  of  those  in  whom  nervous  tension  induces  an  almost 
preternatural  conln^^ss.  The  story  of  their  swim  for  life  was  well 
known  in  Sikhleepore  ;  How  Charteris,  from  his  verandah,  saw 
the  bore  upset  the  little  boat ;  how,  knowing  that  Meg  was  in  it. 
he  rushed  along  the  bank  to  find  another  boat;  how  he  watched 
the  swimmer  striking  out  bravely  for  the  shore,  and  put  out  to 
help  him ;  how  very  little  Dorman  said  about  it  all,  and  how 
fearless  Miss  Wylde  looked.  It  was  talked  over  and  discussed  for 
many  a  day  round  the  band-stand  in  the  gardens ;  but  I  think 
that  only  Lady  Charteris  and  myself  knew  all  the  truth.  Calcutta 
heard  the  storj*,  and  for  once  at  least  Mr.  McGuire  failed  to  carry 
through  an  undertaken  project- 
Meg,  with  one  idea  dominating  her  whole  existence — Meg,  with  a 
reckless  temerity  bred  of  ignorance,  and  fearing  nothing — Meg, 
with  her  self-abaudonment — Meg  has  realised  her  ho]ies ;  she  is 
transported  lur  the  tuutiieut  with  a  rush  uf  sudden  joy  :  and  putting 
her  petty  sorrows  all  behind  her  aa  things  never  again  to  be 
remembered,  smiles  triumphant  on  the  future,  which  opens  up  a 
prospeot  all  gladness,  hope  and  pride.  Into  it  she  steps  without  a 
fear.  And  what  was  the  reward  of  all  her  patience  7 — one  that 
very  few  would  envy  her  :  the  second  love  of  a  man  whom  people 
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morning,  exercise  in  the  afteriiuon,  ti  nap  in  the  evening,  a  daily 
pa|ier  and  a  comfortable  bed,  are  itema  they  a.M  up  every  twenty- 
four  houfH  and  call  the  huui  total  an  enjoyaljle  day.  A  hope  of  a 
Ruccc^sion  of  such  additions  is  the  acme  of  their  ambition,  and  ito 
long  aa  the  monotony  continues,  the  cap  of  their  contentment  is 
full  to  the  brim.  Those  men,  my  dear  Kauibler,  lire  the  plea- 
santest  iurquaintaiiueb  and  the  '  nicest '  friends.  They  make  tbe 
bewt  hushands,  and  are  always  welcome  in  society.  They  are 
always  happy  ;  it  does  nut  matter  then*  being  sometimes  rather 
dull.     No !     I  shall  never  bt  what  is  called  a  social  success." 

I  did  not  think  he  would  ;  but  he  had  succeeded  in  making  hia 
wife  look  aH  tihe  bad  never  looked  before,  and  at  her  husband  in  a 
way  that  she  looked  at  no  one  else. 

All  this  was  in  the  days  of  Sikhleepore,  when  "Dorman,  fired 
with  a  new  ambition,  was  reading  for  an  examination,  and  Meg 
began  to  go  about  but  tittle,  staying  at  hum«  and  devoiiring  all 
the  books  that  she  could  buy  or  borrow  :  "  For,"  said  she  to 
Mrs.  Rambler,  "  Clement  is  bo  very  clever,  you  know,  and  I  want 
to  try  and  understand  the  thinf^a  ho  likca  to  talk  about." 

^[^8.  Ilambler  told  me  this  one  morniug,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  wan  unusually  preoccupied  and  uileat.  In  the  evening 
she  nimle  a  spasmodic  remark  about  the  diiUculty  of  lixing  u]>  a 
cosy  iiuriiery  in  a  great  big  Indiuii  house,  and  went  to  bed  with  the 
air  of  a  woman  who  had  something  on  her  ramd. 

For  many  a  day  to  come  T  saw  no  more  of  Meg,  and  very  little 
of  her  husband.  The  few  cool  weeks  of  winter  gaiety  had  fled, 
tbe  scorching  summer  sun  had  ilisappeared  behind  great  bank^i  of 
cloud,  and  deluges  of  rain  had  flooded  the  country  and  widened 
out  the  Hugh,  whtiii  I  saw  them  together  once  again. 

It  was  a  heavy  July  eveniug,  Hultry  and  3till ;  the  rain  for  the 
time  had  ceased,  but  the  air  was  dense  with  clouda  of  mist. 
Fassuig  their  bungalow,  I  saw  them  in  thu  compound.  A  caniage 
waited  at  the  gate  ;  a  bell  was  tinkling  feebly  far  away  across  the 
maidan.  Dorman  carried  in  his  arms  a  small  wliite  box,  in  shape 
and  size  like  a  violin  case.  I  stepped  aside,  antl  bared  my  head 
as  they  passed  by  me. 

Poor  girl !  The  little  link  that  would  have  served  to  bind  her 
interests  tu  Eiis  fai'  more  securely  than  the  common  ties  of  society 
or  bonks  had  snapped. 

Then  they  went  away  together,  lUid  remained  away  for  weeks. 
Shortly  after  their  return,  Dorman  passed  a  stiff  examination  well, 
and  this  took  hma  and  Meg  out  of  the  near  eurronndinga  of  my  life. 


T  is  Easier  Monday  morning,  and  a  voice,  following 
a  slmrp  knuckle-rHpjjiiij;  at  my  door,  informs  me 
it  is  sfiven  o'clock.  Shaking  off  dull  alolh  with  a 
celerity  that  would  have  charraeti  good  old  Dr. 
Watts,  I  ariftc  fuid  devote  the  next  half  hour  to  the 
stern  requirements  of  civilization.  The  occupant 
of  the  next  room,  Jones,  in  indulging  in  a  harca- 
rolie  as  ho  splashfH  ab^ut  in  his  bath ;  this  is  presently  elaborated 
with  several  shakes  nut  to  be  fuund  in  the  original  score  as  he 
proceeds  to  towel  his  body.  I  draw  up  tho  blind,  and  peer  out. 
Before  me  stretches  a  wide  expanse  of  grey  sea,  relieved  by  a  bright 
stretbk  of  silver  on  the  horizon,  as  the  newly-risen  stiu  struggles  to 
break  through  the  thin  clouds.  Half-a-dozen  dark  lis hing- smacks 
are  linrrying  home,  la<)eii  with  their  night's  spoil ;  and  a  full-rigged 
ship  in  the  dibtantc  is  ploughing  her  way  down  channel,  every  sail 
set  to  the  freshening  north  east  breeze.  On  the  beach  not  a 
bathing-machine  is  in  sight,  I  tan  promise  you  ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  early-rising  old  gentlemen,  who  are  already 
abroad  to  take  the  air,  it  is  deserted.  Down  IhjIow  in  the  street, 
however,  the  bustle  and  acteWty,  distinguishing  features  of  Brine- 
month,  have  already  awakened  for  the  day,  augmented  hy  the 
presence  of  the  large  number  of  volunteers  staying  in  the  place  for 
the  Iteview. 

I  catch  a  glimpse  of  Hawkins,  our  subaltern  of  the  day,  hurrying 
np  the  street  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  to  visit  our  men's 
quarters  (we,  the  officers  of  the  100th  Middlesex  Ritles,  have  estab- 
lished our  mess  at  the  Royal  Hotel),  and  then  return  to  my  shaving 
brush  and  aoap,  and  complete  "  tiiLiug  "  myself  for  the  day. 

On  opening  my  door  to  descend,  a  lino  fragrance  of  cigai's  salutes 
my  nostrils.  Five  or  six  of  "  ours  "  lounging  in  the  hall  are  thus 
early  coutraveuiiig  the  rules  and  regulations  uf  the  hou^e,  and  con- 
tinue doing  so  until  the  Ruramonn  to  breakfast  compels  abstention 
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Field-days  are  all  much  alike.  There  is  the  usual  amount  of 
doubling  over  ploughed  fields  or  rolling  downs,  that  sorely  tries  the 
wind  of  the  stout  and  those  no  longer  exactly  youthful ;  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  inevitablw  long  tedious  Kpellb  of  inaetiuu,  only 
enlivenod  by  the  Bkirmiahea  with  the  orange  and  apple  vendors, 
who  &o  ptTBiHteritly  pimli  their  waresat  the  difTerent  halts ;  and  the 
almost  inevitable  march-past,  or  "  ancient  anperstition, "  as  it  is 
now  irreverently  called. 

To-day's  mauceuvres  seemed  as  though  tbey  would  pass  off  on 
the  same  xmdivereified  lines.  We  had  debouched  on  to  the  Downs, 
the  troops  converginj;  from  all  points;  the  air  had  vibrated  with 
the  din  of  many  bands  of  music,  ail  playing  different  tunea — the 
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whole  forming  a  pleasing  discord.  Later  on  we  had  received  from 
our  commanding  officer  the  information  that  our  brigade  was  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  Aauk,  and  had  been  marchiug  some  time  with 
this  object  in  view,  when  I  heard  the  adji^t"-"^*'  ^'<^y  to  my  captain — 
"  Can  you  spare  Mr.  Grepne '?  "  and  upon  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  he  thus  addressed  me — 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Greene,  our  waggon  has  got  stuck  fast  a  little  in  rear. 
I  want  you  to  take  a  equad  of  men  and  hasten  back  to  its  assist- 
ance. Use  all  endeavours  to  extricate  it,  as,  you  kuow,  it  contains 
our  spare  ammunition ;  and  as  we're  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  enemy,  a  small  party  of  their  cavalry  may  attack  and  capture 
it  if  it's  not  got  away  (|uickly." 

Now  it  must  be  known  that  we,  the  100th  Middlesex,  were  one 
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3Qt  of  tbe  difficulty.  Accordingly  I  set  off  ikt  an  even  higher  speed 
than  had  my  iinsui^eosflful  anibaHsador  across  the  ploughod  field, 
into  which  I  sank  utmost  up  to  my  ankles.  In  five  loinutes  I 
reached  the  gate  of  the  homestead,  and  turned  into  the  yard  witli 
an  air  of  the  greatest  importance  that  I  could  assume. 

I  encountered  the  mortal  in  whom  niy  hupee  were  centred 
euifrging  from  a  barn,  spud  in  hand.  Tn  the  Ruavpst  of  maimers, 
and  most  dulcet  of  tones,  tempered  with  a  genial  dignity  of  bearing, 
which  I  felt  ought,  should,  and  would  Hoften  and  melt  the  most  in- 
eiorahje  of  the  sadly-tried  army  of  agriculturists,  I  begged  on 
behalf  of  the  Volunteer  Force — that  great  nnpaid  and  deserving 
organization — the  loan  of  a  rouple  of  his  stout  (mark  you,  1  said 
"  stout  '*)  horses,  to  help  our  waggon  out  of  the  hobble. 


^v" 


•TUCK    IK    tm    HUU. 


I  am  constrained  to  relate  that  my  eloipicnt  appeal  did  not  meet 
with  the  desired  result.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  the  refusal  my 
sergeant  met  with  could  have  been  more  umpliatic  than  the  gruff 
asburance  that  he  [the  farmer)  wculd  see  me  hanged  first  before  a 
single  quadruped  of  his  moved  a  leg  tn  the  service  of  the  Force. 

[  could  nut  but  think  that  his  language  amounted  to  insolence ; 
nevertheless,  I  pocketed  my  feelings,  as  I  opine  is  the  proper  thing 
to  do  when  on  service,  and  yet  further  urged  the  exigency  of  the 
biluution. 

iiut  I  might  as  well  have  spared  myself  the  trouble.  No,  he 
hadn't  got  any  horses  to  lend  me— that  was  flat — ^and  ho  wouldn't 
if  he  had,  so  there  !  Why  not  ?  Why  not,  by  Jingo  !  because  ho 
wasn't  going  to  assist  a  set  of  confounded  Volunteers,  a  party  of 
whom  last  year  trampled  over  a  field  of  liis  set  with  oats,  doing 
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A  broad  grin  spread  over  the  ftillow's  cutinteimnce.  "  Bless  you, 
Sir,  it 's  the  young  miases'  doings.  They  told  me  to  bring  'em 
along  without  aaying  a  wort!  to  him.  He  'II  make  a.  fine  duet  uow 
when  he  knows  it  ;  but  they  tlojust  what  they  likes  witli  him.'" 

Without  further  ado  the  fresh  horses  were  attached,  and  the 
operation  of  efchumin^^  th*;  wheels  of  the  waggon  was  now 
moilerwlely  easily  accomplished.  With  a  sturdy  "  Gee  up  !  "  the 
vehicle  was  got  in  motion,  and  drawn  upon  i^omething  like  terra 
jinnn,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  perceived  a  couple  of  mounted  scouts 
api^ear  on  the  crest  uf  a  liill  behind  us.  I  knew  tbem  for  the 
enemy,  for  on  noticing  us  one  of  them  turned  and  galloped  back, 
presumably  to  inform  the  commander  of  their  party. 

But  they  were  too  late  to  molest  us.  The  young  farm  labourer 
said, "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,"  and  stuck  to  us  with  his  horses 
like  a  trump.  Our  "  four-in-hand  "  set  off  at  a  smart  gallop  also,  we 
running  alongside  at  our  hardest ;  the  whip  cracked,  the  mud  was 
thrown  up  high  in  the  air,  and  the  waggon  rattled  along  like  a 
house  on  fire.  The  hedges  positively  fiew  by  ;  we  were  splashed  up  to 
our  eyes.  Sergeant  Itichards  began  to  puff  lieavily,  and  grow 
exceedingly  red  in  the  fai^e,  when  I  had  the  [deasure  of  espying  our 
battalion  halted  at  the  bottom  of  a  slope  ahead  of  us. 

Our  arrival  was  hailed  with  indications  of  lively  satisfaction  ;  and 
my  invaluable  aide,  the  farm  hand,  was  thanked  by  the  Colonel  for 
his  services.  1  tore  a  leaf  from  my  note-book,  and  wrote  a  few  lines 
of  ackunwlwlgmcnt  for  htm  to  take  back  to  the  young  ladies  of  the 
farm  for  their  kindly  sympathy,  and  slip]ied  a  souvenir  for  himseLf 
into  his  hand,  and  then  we  all  once  more  returned  to  our  respective 
stations. 

The  review  passed  off  with  honours  for  our  side  ;  we,  the  invad- 
ing force,  succeeding  in  driving  the  defenders  from  their  position  ; 
and  as  for  the  march  past,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  opinions  of 
the  press  to  show  that  we  distinguished  ourselves  as  usual  for 
steadiness  in  pa^ising  the  saluting  point,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  add, 
that  our  transport  waggon  obtained  a  paragraph  all  to  itself. 

If  we  go  to  Brineuiouth  again  next  Easter,  I  think  it  will  be  only 
polite  of  me  to  make  a  call  at  that  farm  house.  I  only  hope  that 
not  tiU  the  family  will  he  at  home. 
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on  service,  and  that  consequently  there  ie  something  amiss  in  oar 
Hystem  of  musketry  instruction.  Xs  I  write  I  have  come  across 
a  paragraph  in  an  article  by  Brigadier-General  Bcn^ough,  describ- 
ing in  the  Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution  of  India  a 
tactical  riHe  meeting  held  in  his  command,  which  explains  ray 
contention  better  than  I  can  do  it  myself.  He  is  describing  one 
event  in  the  competition  which  was  meant  to  represent  an  enemy 
advancing  on  Uie  firers.  BalU  about  three  feet  in  diameter  were 
rolled  down  a  hill,  and  General  Bongough  rumarkB,  "  lo  show  how 
vast  a  difference  lies  between  good  target  shooting  and  good  field 
shooting,  I  may  mention  that  last  year,  when  exhibiting  this 
practice  to  FI.E.  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Madras,  two  sectiona 
were  selected  at  hazard  from  a  British  regiment  wliicb  were  then 
the  best  shooting  regiment  in  India,  judging  by  the  standard  of 
*  figure  of  merit,*  and  from  a  regiment  of  Madras  infantry  which 
then  stood  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  native  regiments.  The 
section  of  the  latter  regiment  made  the  best  shooting  at  the  balls." 

I  will  now  go  on  to  describe  the  shooting  of  the  regiments 
which  composed  the  Sikkiin  Expeditionary  Force,  and  would  in 
the  first  instance  point  out  that,  perhaps  because  not  much  resis- 
tance was  expected,  neither  of  the  regiments  which  were  selected  had 
any  musketry  reputation  worth  mentioning.  The  two  companieti 
of  British  infantry  were  taken  from  the  Derbyshire  regiment, 
which  in  tlie  season  lB8(i-lHH7  had  stood  only  twenty-ninth,  and 
in  the  season  1887-1888  twenty -second,  among  the  regiments  of 
British  infantry  in  the  musketry  retnrn.  The  !l2nd  Pioneers  were 
even  worse  from  a  "  figure  of  merit '"  point  of  view  ;  in  the  seasons 
above  mentioned  they  had  stood  only  seventieth  and  hfty-niuth 
respectively.  These  were,  of  course,  armed  with  the  Snider,  while 
the  Derbyshire  had  the  MartJui.  The  expeditionary  force  started 
with  '200  ronndH  of  ammunition  per  man,  and  each  aoldior  carried 
fteventy  of  these  in  liis  pouches. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  Imperial  forces  came  in  contact 
with  the  enemy  was  at  the  stockade  placed  at  the  admirable 
nositimi  of  Jeliiktsoo.  Here  the  enemy  stood  long  enough  to  allow 
our  men  to  got  to  close  quarters— possibly  one  or  two  of  the 
Thibetans  may  have  been  killed  or  wounded  with  the  bayonet— 
and  here  fifteen  dead  were  found  in  and  about  the  position  on 
tliat  and  the  following  days. 

On  the  liHh  of  April  a  reconnaissance  in  force  took  place  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  Jelap  Pass;  only  a  very  few.roands  were  fired, 
And  it  afterwards  transpired,  in  a  round-abont  but  tolerably  trust- 
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It  is  of  couiBe  unquestionable  that  a  man  fires  with  greater 
aocuracy  when  he  knows  that  his  enemy  is  very  much  worse  armed 
than  himself ;  but  still,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  fought  for  the  most  part  in  jungle,  and  in  what  may  be 
called  extended  order,  since  we  never  got  them  in  masses,  the 
musketry  results  of  the  Sikkim  expedition  are  worthy  of  attention. 
And  this  brings  me  back  to  my  starting  point,  viz.  that  these 
results  were  achieved  by  regiments  whose  range-shooting  is  little 
better  than  "  moderate." 

The  figures  I  have  quoted  are  not  official,  but,  taken  from  notes 
made  carefully  by  me  on  the  spot,  they  may,  I  think,  be  relied 
upon  as  pretty  accurate. 
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organized  in  104  regitn^ntt*.  *^  of  which  woro  composed  of  foroigners. 
Each  regiment  bad  2  battalions — except  the  Begiment  du  Roi 
No.  28,  which  had  four — and  each  battalion  coiiHistcd  of  4 
cornpanieH  of  FiiHJIii^rg,  with  the  addition  of  a  company  of  (irena- 
diets  to  the  1st  battalion,  and  a  company  of  Chasseurs  to  the  2nd 
battaHon.  The  number  of  all  rankn  in  a  regiment  was  about  1,'200. 
In' addition  to  the  above  there  were  1*2  battalions  of  Chasseurs,  7 
colonial  regiments,  and  1  regiment  of  Marines.  The  caratry 
consistod  of  H9  regimentB,  of  which  1  was  a  Cuirasftier  corpo.  Tho 
artillery  was  or^anizetl  in  7  regiments,  and  comprised  the  Sappers 
and  the  Pontoonoora.  The  Engineers  Wdrc  a  corps  of  officers  withoat 
men.  The  Honsehold  troops  were  composed  of  the  '*  Cent  Suissea," 
for  tlie  iuterior  servicy  of  the  Palace,  the  Garde  du  Corps,  the  Gendar- 
merie, and  the  Chovaux  Legers.  The  Garde  du  Corps  were  composed 
entirely  of  gentlemen.  In  addition  to  the  above  were  the  Garde 
Fran^aise  of  G  battalionSt  and  the  Garde  Suisse  of  4  battalions. 
These  two  regiments,  though  belonging  to  the  Guards,  were  not 
practically  membors  of  the  Maiwon  du  RoJ.  The  Provincial 
troops  were  a  sort  of  militia,  recruited  by  bt,  officered  by 
conntry  gentlemen,  and  constituted  a  substantial  reserye  to  the 
regular  army.  In  the  regular  army  men  were  obtained  nomi- 
nally by  voluntary  enlistment,  but  really  in  great  measure  by 
racoltu/e,  which  may  be  translated  as  '*  kidnapping,"  or  '*  crimp- 
ing." The  engagement  was  for  eight  years,  with  power  to 
re<engage  for  successive  periods  of  two  years.  The  men  were 
poorly  paid,  inuuffiuiently  fed,  and  badly  clothed,  till  just  before 
the  Itcvolution  their  lot  was  somewhat  ameliorated.  The  dis- 
cipline had  been,  at  all  events  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVL,  severe.  The  Comte  de  St.  Germain,  who  was  Minister 
of  War  from  1775  to  1777.  introduced  the  German  system,  and 
instituted  the  punishment  by  the  cane.  Meeting  with  universal 
reuKtauce.  for  it  was  substituted  bloiA's  with  the  tlat  of  the  sabre. 
What  provea  that  corporal  punishment  was  unknown  in,  and  re- 
garded as  an  iudignity  by,  the  French  army  was  that  even  the 
infliction  of  blows  with  the  flat  of  the  sabre  provoked  mutinies  in 
many  regiments,  and  that  numerous  suicides,  to  avoid  this  degra- 
dation, to4)k  place.  One  grenadier  said,  with  reference  to  this  imio* 
vation,  "  The  only  part  of  the  sabre  which  I  like  is  the  edge  " ;  and 
this  saying  speedily  ran  through  France,  and  still  further  excited 
the  indignation  against  the  Comte  de  St.  Germain.  Another  anec- 
dote illnstrates  the  feeling  of  the  army  an  this  subject.  A  private 
of  the  regiment  of  Laval  was  ordered  to  receive  blows  with  the  flat 
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^thdraw,  and  give  me  the  knife !  *     He  took  it,  in  fact ;  and  with 
one  blow  cut  off  his  left  hand." 

A  finer  instance  of  chivalrous  and  loyal  feeling  was  perhaps 
never  given ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  two  brawlers  who 
allowed  their  iimacent  comrade  to  sulTer  for  their  offeucQ,  or  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  garriaon,  who  did  not  remit  the  cruel 
penalty  ?  The  great  cause  of  discontent  in  the  army  was  the  fact 
that  high  rank  was  practically  deuitid  tu  all  Have  tho^e  members 
of  the  old  noblcAte  who  had  Court  influence.  This  rule  affected 
Itoth  the  lesser  noliUttr  and  the  hfnirt/eome,  while  promotion 
from  Uie  rtmkt>  wao  so  rare  aa  to  be  almost  nou-existeut.  At  the 
commencement  of  Louis  XVi.'s  reign  the  regulation  was  that  no 
one  not  of  noble  birth  could  rise  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant; 
bat  in  practice  this  rule  was  not  very  strictly  observed,  especially 
in  the  artilbry  and  engineers. 

In  1781,  however,  when  Marshal  Segur  was  Minister  of  War,  a 
royal  edict  was  iasaed  providing  that  no  one  should  obtain  a 
commission  in  the  army  or  navy  uuIohs  ho  could  Lnice  his  nobility 
back  for  four  generations.  By  this  fidict  the  area  of  apjiointment 
was  so  much  reetricited  that  it  was  found  impossible  very  strictly 
to  enforce  the  new  rognlation :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolutioit,  all  the  higher  commissions  were 
monopolizod  by  noliluraen  of  influence,  often  appointed,  when 
little  more  than  boys,  to  the  command  of  regiments  without 
reference  to  their  qualifications  or  military'  experience,  and  ftimply 
because  they  belonged  to  the  haate  nitbleiise,  and  had  protectors 
amon{>  either  the  courtiers  or  courtesans  of  Versailles.  These 
amateur  soldiers  never  failed  to  display  the  most  brilliant  courage, 
and  Bought  opportunities  of  reaping  renown  in  the  Held,  but  the 
details  of  the  profession  they  deemed  beneath  their  notice,  and 
they  carefully  shunned  the  monotony  of  garrison  life.  They,  in 
time  of  war,  usually  spent  the  winter  at  Paris  or  at  their  chateaus, 
only  joining  their  regiments  when  the  campaign  was  about  to  open. 
Most  of  the  other  ollicere  who  were  poHsessed  of  influenceH  followed 
the  example  of  their  commanding  officers.  In  peace  time  such 
officers  spent  even  less  time  with  their  regiments,  only  appearing 
from  time  to  time  ou  the  occasion  of  inspectioub  or  some  great 
ceremony.  The  actual  commanding  officer  was  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  or  major,  who  was  aided  by  the  poorer  and  less  influential 
officers.     These  had  all  the  work,  but  got  none  of  tlie  credit. 

Promotion  from  the  ranks  was,  as  I  have  said,  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  led  to  little  when  it  did  take  place.     Practically  "  the  ranker" 


wounded.  At  the  battk  of  FilinghauBen  he  was  wounded  hv  a 
large  bullet  which  carried  with  it  a  piece  of  cloth.  A  painful 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  cloth  bocame  necessary, 
and  this  optfration  Batten  boro  without  even  frowning.  At  Mtnduii 
a  fragment  of  a  sholl  broke  two  of  his  ribw.  After  fifteen  t\&yn  of 
hoBpital  ho  wan  beginning  to  approach  convaleHcence  when  ho 
learnt  that  a  battle  waa  imminent.  From  this  he  wa.s  resolved 
not  to  be  absent.  Eludirtg  the  vigilance  of  the  doctors,  he  reached 
the  house  of  a  peasant,  where  hi»  satTeriugs  became  so  great  that 
he  fell  fainting  on  the  floor.  On  recovery  ho  bought  from  the 
occupants  all  the  linen  whicli  they  could  spare,  and  with  it 
encircled  his  body  with  a  thick  bandage,  which  enabled  him  to 
breathe  with  Less  pain.  In  this  state  he  walked  twenty  miles, 
through  woods  and  hostile  detachments,  reachiiif.;  his  regiment 
just  as  it  was  goini;;  into  action.  At  the  battle  of  Fulda.  in  1768, 
his  company,  the  grenadiers,  (consisting  of  three  officers  and  forty- 
tive  men,  was  detached  to  occupy  a  mill  in  advance  of  the  line 
The  guide  took  it  the  wrong  way,  and  they  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  of  Prussian  hussars.  The  French  officers,  lieHeving 
resistanco  impossible,  gave  up  their  swordn.  The  L-omiuander  of 
the  enemy's  party,  adilresaing  himself  to  Batten,  said  :  "  Follow 
the  example  of  your  officers,  and  give  np  your  weapon.'*  "'Come 
and  take  it,"  replied  the  sergeant,  who  then  shouted,  "  Close  on 
nie,  GrenadierB  !  cloceon  me  I  "  saying  this  ho  charged  his  weapon. 
This  was  a  remarkable  arm,  borne  solely  by  the  sergeants  of 
the  Daupliin  regiment.  It  was  a  sort  of  forktid  halberd,  and 
commemorated  an  exploit  of  the  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Mons, 
where  it  bad  captured  a  corps  of  the  enemy  which  sought  to  defend 
a  ravine  with  similar  weapons.  The  Prussian  commaudatit  rode 
at  Batten  and  tried  to  ride  him  down  or  Habre  him.  A  desperate 
Hinglo  combat  too  place,  which  enderl  by  Batttii  killing  his 
adversary.  Infuriated  by  the  sight,  the  hussars  threw  themselves 
on  Batten  and  his  grenadiers.  The  struggle  was  desperate  ;  Batten 
fongbt  like  a  hero,  and,  bravely  suiioiult'd  by  his  comrades,  did 
great  execution,  the  sergeant  himself  killing  eleven  of  the  enemy. 
Nuuihers  eventually  prevailed  ;  the  t'renadiers  were  all  either  taken 
or  killed  and  Batten  alone,  covered  with  wounds  and  streaming  with 
blood,  was  left  to  continue  the  hopeless  contest.  As  a  last  chance 
of  safety  he  sprang  over  a  hedge  and  used  it  as  a  parapet.  But  the 
end  was  at  hand:  the  hussars  surrounded  and  rodu  him  down,  their 
horses  trampling  on  his  head.  iJisarmud  and  a  captive,  the  enemy 
•were  about  to  kill  him  when  a  corporal,  struck  with  admiration 


the  remainder  of  his  long  and  honourable  life,  a  link  b<>tw&en 
Fontenoy  and  Austerlitz,  the  early  parts  of  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XV.  and  Napoleon. 

Wlitiu  fio  galUut,  HO  distiu^utubed,  and  ao  capablu  a  soldier 
uould  not,  at  the  price  of  bo  many  campaigns,  woundg,  aud  bril- 
liant actions,  fiiicli  capacrity,  win  no  higher  rank  in  nparly  half  a 
reutury  of  service  than  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  practically  the  barrier  between  the  soldiers  and  their 
officers  was  so  insurmountable  as  to  destroy  all  ambition  on  the 
paft  of  the  formttr,  utid  to  render  svnipathy  butwecn  the  two 
almost  impoasiblo.  B,\  it  the  army  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
claKHOB,  almost  into  two  raceit.  The  gulf  of  aepartLtion  was 
widened  moreover  by  the  unaflected  contempt  felt  by  the  noble  for 
the  plebeian  in  France.  Yet  the  latter  was  often  richer  and  more 
cultured  than  the  former.  Moreover,  the  French  officer  of  aoble 
birth  rarely  troubled  himnelf  to  aequire  that  ca])acity  in  his  pro- 
fession, that  roBpect  and  affet-tion  from  his  men  only  to  be  ac- 
quired, the  first  from  the  constant  practice  of  his  diities,  the  second 
and  third  from  living  among.<it  and  studying  the  habits,  wants, 
and  (characters  of  their  men.  Brave  to  excess  were  the  officers 
and  ever  eager  to  see  active  service,  generous  to  a  fault  also, 
and  certainty  nut  umre  harsh  than  the  oHJcers  of  other  nations 
at  that  time,  perhaps  less  bo.  These  good  points,  however,  were 
not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  habitual  intercourse 
and  a  fonimon  devotion  to  a  common  duty  ;  and  as  the  liberal 
ideas  promulgated  by  the  encyolopatdiats  and  brought  back  from 
America  began  to  spread,  the  soldiers  asked  themselves  wliy  they 
should  have  all  the  hardship  and  toil  and  the  oHicers  all  the 
honour  and  glory,  seeing  that  the  commanded  were  at  least  aa 
prodigal  of  their  blood  as  the  commanders,  and  very  often  more 
capable  in  professional  matters  than  the  belacud  and  luxurious 
stranger,  who  avoided  the  sight  of  their  men  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  looked  upon  tlmm  as  mere  desh  for  caiiriun.  In  the 
Garde  Fran(,'aiBe.  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  bad  beea 
for  many  years  constantly  in  Paris,  and  had  been  necessarily 
more  strongly  Impregnated  Mttb  the  democratic  ideas  of  tho 
Parisians  than  had  been  the  rest  of  the  army,  the  feeling  of  the 
men  towards  their  oflicers  was  particularly  bad.  The  latter  wero 
all  men  of  high  birth  and  social  standing,  who,  owing  to  their 
connection  with  the  Palace,  considered  themselvca  rather  courtiers 
than  soldiers.  They  rarely  saw  their  men  on  parade,  and  did 
even  condescend  to  accompany  their  men  to  and  from  tb 
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issued  by  his  Government  that  iiiolent  moasurea  were  to  be  avoided. 
The  resolt  of  thiR  vant  of  energy  was  on  this  oecasioD  that  the 
soldiers  raised  their  hats  in  salute  to  the  luob,  and,  liq^uor  being 
brought  to  them,  drank  tu  the  health  at  the  Kin^^  and  the  nation. 

On  Sunday  the  12th  July  tho  Parisiana  learned  that  Nocker  bad 
been  diamiBsed  ;  and  processiouR  having  at  tht-ir  head  busts  of  the 
ex-Minister  and  tht;  Duke  of  Orleans  traversod  the  city.  They 
appeared  on  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  and  were  charged  by  the 
regiment  Royal  Allumand  :  hut  these  were  driven  back  by  showers 
of  stones.  Uu  this,  I'rince  Lambesc  arrived  at  the  head  of  his 
reifiment  of  dragoons.  These  advanced  against  the  mob,  and 
drove  it  throuKh  tlie  gardens  ol  the  Tuileries.  In  the  tumult 
which  followed,  the  busts  were  broken,  and  a  soldier  of  the  Ganle 
Franvaise  was  killed,  but  the  assertion  made  in  several  books 
that  the  Prince  de  Lambesc.  with  his  own  hand,  killed  an  old  man 
is  untrue.  On  the  eontrary,  the  Prinee  saved  the  life  of  a  j'omig 
woman,  wlio,  holding  a  child  in  her  hands,  h^id  been  thrown  down 
by  the  crowd. 

Whilst  this  tumult  was  taking  place,  the  Garde  Franyaise,  who, 
a  few  days  previously,  had  come  to  blows  with  the  Koyal  .\ileraand, 
beard  what  had  happened  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
furious  at  Inarninj^  that  one  of  their  comrades  ha<l  been  killed, 
tiuTied  out  of  theii-  barracks,  and  opened  fire  on  a  squadron  of 
Lambebc's  dragoons,  whu  had  been  left  to  overawe  them.  The 
dragoons  retired,  and  were  followed  up  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  liy  the  Garde  Fraui^aise,  who  placed  tlieniBelveH  between 
the  mob  and  the  royal  troops.  More  foreign  troops  wca-e  brought 
np  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  were  ordered  to  dislodge  the 
Garde  Fraiiv^ise,  who  opened  fire  on  them.  The  royal  troops, 
restrained  by  the  previous  orders  to  avoid  shedding  blood,  did  not 
return  the  fire  tu  which  they  were  subjected. 

Encouraged  by  the  weaknosH  of  the  anthwitifts,  1,200  of  the 
Garde  Franvaise  proceeded  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  they  openly 
fraternised  with  the  populace,  who,  knowing  their  men,  plied  them 
with  wine.  Thus  primed  those  heroes,  who,  from  tboir  flight 
across  the  Maine  at  Dettingen,  wfre  nieknamed  in  the  French 
army  'Mes  Canards  du  Maine,"  returned  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  with  a  tail  of  brigande,  announcing  their  intention  of 
driving  ofl"  the  foreign  regiments.  Baron  de  Bezenval,  the  Com- 
mandant of  Paris,  however,  fearing  the  spread  of  disaflectiou  in  bis 
ranks,  had  withdrawn  his  troops  to  the  Champ  do  Mars.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  Committee  of  Revolutionists  at  the  Hot«^ 
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a  biqaII  draw-bridgB,  by  means  nf  which  a  crowd  rushed  in  and 
lowered  the  large  ilraw-hridf^e.  The  Governor  then  directed  his 
men  to  fire  with  their  muskets  on  the  mob.  Several  of  the  latter 
fell,  and  the  court  was  instftntaneously  cleared,  showiog  that  had 
de  Launay  acted  vigorously  from  thfi  first  aud  iired  his  caunon 
he  might  have  saved  the  Baatclle.  At  this  mouicnt  some  of  the 
Garde  Framjaise  arrived  with  a  few  piecea  of  eannon,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  their  sergeants,  commenced  a  regular  attack  on 
the  fortress.  Glie  and  Hiilin,  the  former  a  half-pay  officer  of  the 
Queen's  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  the  latter  an  ex-officer  of 
the  Garde  Frauvaise,  acttid  as  leaderti  of  the  armed  poijulace.  The 
latter  again  entered  the  outer  court,  pillaged  and  burnt  the 
Go\-emor'8  house,  and  mistaking  one  of  the  inmates,  Mdlle.  de 
MoQsigni,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  daughter  of  an  officer  of  the 
garrieon,  for  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Launay,  tied  her  to  a 
bundle  of  straw  to  which  they  set  fire,  swearing  that  they  would 
burn  her  alive  if  the  Bastille  were  not  surrendered  at  once.  The 
flames  were  just  reaxihing  the  girl  when  one  of  the  Boldiers,  Aubin 
Bonnemt^re,  who  had  let  down  the  draw-bridge  rushed  forward, 
explained  the  mistake,  and  carried  the  young  girl  to  a  place  of 
safety.  This  act  of  heroism  and  humanity  may  well  be  set  against 
hia  disloyalty.  The  struggle  lasted  above  three  hours,  only  one 
gun  being  6red  from  the  Bastille,  and  that  doing  little  damage. 
As  to  the  musketry  fire  from  the  garrison  it  seems  no  doubt,  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  the  soldiers,  to  have  been  comparatively  barm- 
loss.  The  invalids,  after  a  while,  pressed  the  Governor  to 
surrender ;  but  the  Swiss  gallantly  insisted  that  he  should  hold 
out.  This  he  did,  relying  on  assistance  from  the  Baron  de 
Bezenva! ;  but  the  latter,  though  he  sent  three  couriers  to  Ver- 
sailles, asking  for  permissioa  to  act,  received  no  answer,  and,  finding 
that  his  troops  were  not  to  be  trusted,  eventually  withdi-ew  them 
to  Versailles.  At  length,  closely  pressed  by  60,(K)0  insurgents  and 
2,000  of  the  Garde  Frangaiee,  and,  despairing  of  succour,  the  brave 
de  Launay  determined  to  blow  up  the  fortress.  On,  however, 
rushing  to  the  magazine  he  was  stopped  by  eome  of  the  invalids, 
who  presented  their  bayonets  at  his  breast.  He  then  begged  them 
to  at  least  die  with  arms  in  their  hands  ;  but  the  French  portion 
of  the  garrison  urg<?d,  as  French  soldiers  have  so  often  urged  since 
then  as  an  excuse  for  treason,  that  they  would  no  longer  fight 
against  their  fellow-citizens.  On  this  he  proposed  that  a  white 
flag  should  be  hoisted,  and  an  attempt  made  to  obtain  a  capitulation 
with  a  condition  thai  the  lives  of  the  garrison  should  be  spared. 


apparently  did  not  play  a.ny  very  active  part  in  the  attack  on 
the  GarJe  dii  Corps,  and  Kotuu  of  them  joined  the  lattm-  in 
protecting  the  person  of  the  King  when  the  mob  had  penetrated 
into  the  private  apartments.  They  also  intervened  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  Garde  du  Corps,  exclaiming,  "  Let  us  save  the 
Garde  do  Corps,  as  they  saved  tia  at  Fontenoy."  They,  however, 
nevertheless  failed  to  do  thcrir  duty,  which  was  obviously  to  join 
the  Garde  clu  Corps  and  the  regiment  of  Flanders  in  dispersing 
and  shooting  down  the  scum  who  iiiRiilied  the  King  and  Queon, 
murdered  some  of  the  loyal  Garde  du  Corps,  and  cut  off  their 
heads. 

Nor  was  the  Garde  Prant^aise  long  without  imitators.  Before 
long  the  greater  part  of  the  army  openly  inanifeKted  its  insubordi- 
nation and  disloyaUy.  A  few  instaneeH  will  prove  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  The  regiment  of  Bat^signy  had  already,  in  1788^ 
when  quartered  in  Brittany— protested  against  the  orders  given 
them,  and  had  been,  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  War,  disbanded^ 
the  officers  being  trashiorod.  The  general  of  the  district,  however, 
found  it  out  of  his  power  to  carry  out  the  decree,  and  it  became  a 
dead  letter.  Some  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  army  had 
become  thoroughly  demoralized,  the  regiment  drove  away  ita 
colonel.  About  the  samc>  time  the  regiment  of  Poitou  imprisoned 
its  lieutenant -colonel ;  the  regiment  of  Languedoc  having  without 
orders  tiuitted  Montauban.  where  it  was  (juartered,  the  regiment  of 
Noailles  refused  to  replace  it  in  garrison  :  the  regiment  Royal 
Champagne  iusultnd  its  officers  and  threatened  to  shoot  them. 
At  Metz  the  loyal  resolute  Marquis  de  Bouillc  had  hia  head- 
quarlers.  He  was  respected  by  his  men,  but  even  he  could  not 
altogether  stiHe  th^:  mauifestation  of  insubordination,  aggravated 
by  the  peculation  which  had  kept  the  garrison  in  arrears  of 
ita  pay. 

The  worst  instance  was  the  mutiny  of  the  Begiraent  de  Salm — 
composed  of  Germans.  Ou  Bouille  approaching  the  regiment  in 
order  to  address  it,  liu  is  saluted  with  a  cry  fur  pay.  Getting  no 
Hailsfaction,  Salim  niarched  towards  its  colonel's  quarters  witlt  tlie 
view  of  seizing  the  colours  and  military  chest.  Bouille  and  the 
officers  got  there  before  the  mutineers,  and  posted  them.s.elves^ 
sword  in  hand,  on  the  outer  staircase.  The  regiment  drew  up  iu 
front  of  the  house ;  but,  impressed  by  the  resolute  Luaring 
of  the  General,  did  not  charge.  Some  scoandrels  in  the  ranka 
6.red  off  their  muskets  iit  him,  but  always  some  better  disposed 
comrade  struck  the  weapon  up.     Bouille  managed  to  get  an  order 
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heroes  back  to  Nancy  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  go.    The  whol& 
of  Mc'stre  de  Camp  theu  tnarcbed  on  Luucville.    A  parley  ensued, 
and   the  carbineers  gave  up   M.   du  Malseigiie.     He   sucuussfully 
escaped  at  the  conifir  of  the  Erst  street,  unhurt,  under  a  shower  of 
hullete  ;  but,  returning  to  the  L'arl)itieer8,  he  wati  again  surrendered, 
aad  this  time  safely  conveyed  to  Nancy,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.    The  Mar^tiis  de  Bouille  promptly  marched  on  Nancy  with 
all  the  troops  which  hu  could  collect,   sending  on  a  proclamation 
offering  the  mutineers  the  choice  of  umjualiliud  submissiun  within 
twenty-four  hours  or  destruction.     On  the  road,  a  deputation  from 
the  town  met  him.     He  received  them  in  the  presence  of  the  rejL^i- 
ment  of  Salm,  now  ao  completely  impressed  by  Bouille's  conduct,. 
that  when  the  mutineers  spoke  with  insolence,  they  cried  out  to 
"  Uaug  the  auomidrels  !  "     With  National  Guards,  the  nuitineera 
uumbor  about    10,000   men,    while    BouiIIl'    has   uo  more  than 
4,400,   about  one-third  of   whom   were   National   Guards.      The 
garrison  were  daunted  by  his  tirmness.      Chateau   Vieui  urged 
resistance  to  the  last.    The  llugiment  du  Koi  were  alai-med  by  the 
state  uf  feeling  ol  Salm.     Alestre  do  Camp  broke  out  into  vehe- 
ment curses  to  hide  their  terror,  and  the  National  Guards  did  not 
know  what  tu  do.    Bouillo  had  arrived  within  thirty  paces  of  the 
gate,  when  a  tlag  of  truce  was  hung  out,  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  mutineers  submitted.    The  regiments  were  already  march- 
ing out  by  the  ditTcrent  gates  assigned  to  them.     Some  stragglers, 
however,  remained  behind  with  a  mol>  of  the  civil  population,  and 
refuBcd,  when  sumraoned,  to  open  the  gate  t(»  BouilK-,  threatening 
to   tire  a  loaded  cannon   rather.      A  gallant  young  captain  of 
the  Htigiment  du  Hoi,  M.  I)etiilles,  who  had  remained  with  his  men 
in  order  to  moderate  their  excesses,  placed  himself  in  front  of  the 
Hi\xz-&\e,  and  exclaimed:    'They  are  your  friends,  they  are  your 
brothers;  the  National  Assembly  sends  them!  Would  you  dishonour 
the  Itegimeut  du  Itoi  ?  "     X'ragged  away  by  some  men  of  Chateau 
VieuK,  he  returned  and  seated  himself  upon  the  touch-hole.    The 
cowardly  scoundrels,  on  this,  shot  and  bayonettftd  him,  and  fired 
off  the  gun,  which,  being  loaded  with  grape,  struck  down  lifty  men 
of  Bouillu's  leading  files.    The  reply  was  a  rush  at  the  gate,  before 
which  the  mutineers  retired.     But  in  tlie  mean'time  the  regiments 
which  had   left  tho  town,  hearing  the  firing,  returned  to  assist 
their  comrades.     A  fearful  struggle  endued.     It  ended  by  Bouille'a 
complete  success,  though  at  the  cost  to  him  of  40  officers  and 
COO  men.    Of  the  mutuieers,  it  is  estimated  that  some  3,000  were 
killed  or  wounded.     Before  nightfall  the  three  regiments  were  on 
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de  Villa,  and  afterwards  in  the  citadot,  whilo  the  military  autho- 
rities, to  avoid  Bxaaperating  the  populace,  ordered  the  regiment 
to  quit  the  town.  No  Booner  had  the  regiment  left  than  Marat 
again  denounced  M.  de  Belzunce.  who  was  taken  from  the  citadel, 
the  National  Guard  offering  no  resistance,  and  torn  in  pieceH, 
portions  of  his  body  being  actually  eaten,  and  other  portions  pre- 
served in  spirits.  Tliis  amiable  and  loyal  young  officer  was  deeply 
loved  by  Charlotte  Corday. 

The  dieappeai-ance  of  discipline  and  loyalty  in  quarters  had 
their  natural  results  u»  bocju  as  the  army  took  the  tield.  There 
being  but  a  small  Austrian  force  in  Belgium,  the  French  were 
tempted  to  invade  it  at  the  end  of  April,  1792,  but  in  every 
direction  they,  to  ([uote  the  words  of  Alison,  "encountered  dis- 
comfiture and  disgrace." 

Biron,  at  the  head  of  10.(X)0  men,  marched  from  Valenciennes 
on  the  28th  April,  on  the  29th  eneounterod,-at  .Temmaiies,  Beaiilien 
with  4,000  Austrians,  who  had  assumed  order  of  battle.  After  a 
preliminary  cannonade,  Biron  sent  a  column  to  attack  ;  but  2,000 
Austrian  cavalry  suddenly  appearing,  Biron,  justly  distrustful 
of  his  troops,  ordered  a  r«treat  to  Bossu.  Scarcely  had  the 
French  formed  up  at  that  place,  than  two  regiments  of  f-Vench 
dragoons,  who  had  been  in  advance,  but  had  no  enemy  in  front  of 
them,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  galloped  back  on  and  through 
the  infantry,  Hlirieking  the  old  parrot  cry,  "  Nvuit  aiunmes  trahial  " 
Biron  strove  in  viun  to  rally  them;  the  infantry,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  the  shrieking  dragoons.  At  length  be  succeeded  in 
inducing  some  of  them  to  face  about  and  resume  their  ranks.  The 
next  day  there  was  another  stampede,  .\nother  column,  uuder 
Dillon,  4,000  strong,  quitted  Lille  on  the  28th.  The  following  day 
thoy  stumbled  on  a  boily  of  the  enemy  on  the  march.  Startled  by 
this  sudden  apparition,  the  French  fell  back,  but  being  pursued  by 
a  few  squadrons  with  some  pieces  of  light  artillery,  which  fell  upon 
the  rear  guard,  the  whole  force  fell  into  disorder.  Uillon  and  his 
officers  strove  in  vain  to  keep  them  steady,  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
heroic  Republicans  had  only  the  courage  to  wound  their  com- 
mander, and  rushed  tiimultiwusly  to  Lille,  yelling  out  "Treason!" 
and  on  their  arrival  at  Lille,  Dillon  was  massacred  by  the  populace 
as  an  atonement,  I  suppose,  for  the  cowardice  of  his  soldiers. 

1  think  that  1  have  written  sulhciunt  to  show  that  this  year  the 
French  army,  at  nil  events,  has  no  reason  to  look  back  with  pride 
on  ihe  French  lievolution. 
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He  had  but  three  around  him 

As  audience  on  that  day : 
Field-Marshal  Toll,  Count  Piper, 

And  Lagerbring  were  they. 

The  King,  I  say,  addressed  them, 

And  seriouB  was  his  tone ; 
"  Our  Finnish  host,  God  help  us, 

Moves  backwards,  never  on  ; 
The  hopes  we  built  on  Klingapor, 

It  seems  have  been  belied, 
For  Sweaborg  is  surrendered. 

Our  beat  support  destroyed. 

"  In  miracles  we  trusted 

As  long  time  as  we  dared  ; 
But  the  Archangel  tarries, 

He  hath  not  yet  appeared. 
And  meantime  ever  nearer 

The  crash  of  war  doth  ring  ; 
It  is  for  Us  as  Monarch, 

A  very  serious  thing. 

"  Our  royal  will  and  pleasure 

Is,  therefore,  with  all  speed, 
A  grave  determination 

To  carry  out  in  deed  ; 
And  so  we  have  commanded 

The  trappings  bring  to-day. 
Our  Swedish  Lion  hallowed 

In  Narva's  awful  fray. 

"  King  Charles  .the  Twelfth  his  gauntlets 

We  are  resolved  to  don — 
Here  twofold  is  Our  meaning — 

As  King  and  man  in  one. 
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Field-Marshal  ToU.  Count  Pip«r, 
Here,  both  of  you  we  pray, 

Bear  witneHs  to  Our  conduct 
On  this  important  day." 


How  far  the  war  in  Finland 

He  gave  another  turn 
By  this  conceited  action, 

Wc  have  aa  yet  to  leiun. 
But  certainly  his  courtiers 

He  startlf^d  up  a  hit : 
The  aged  Toll,  Count  Piper, 

And  Lagerbring,  to  wit. 


H.  S. 
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niflt  had  been  in  the  habit  of  all-round  play.  The  renult  waB  that 
after  one  or  two  sharp  hitu  nn  the  leg,  tlie  raan  unaccustomed  to 
guard  his  leg  was  gla^l  to  move  to  a  leg  guard,  which,  of  course, 
uncovered  bis  bead  and  body,  a  fact  immediately  taken  advantage 
of  by  his  astute  auta^omst.  He  then  tried  to  draw  up  and 
counter,  a  mantBuvre  with  which  the  second  man  dealt  after  the 
fasliion  detailed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper. 

Still,  I  think  it  might  be  uaefut  occasionally  to  practise  players 
exclusively  at  the  head,  anus,  and  body,  as  teaching  them  to  make 
their  play  closer,  aud  to  take  advantage  of  small  openings  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  sabre-player  accustomed  to  our  method 
finds  hUuself  somewhat  eruharawsed  in  foreijjn  fbiicing-roonifl,  where 
he  finds  leg-play  rigidly  tabooed. 

Of  the  Co7ulttct  i^f  AitavU*. 

It  i»  exceodingty  desirable  that  sabre-players  should  scrupu lonely 
acknowledge  hits,  and  Rtop  after  a  hit.  Some  will  only  call  those 
hits  which  come  with  considerable  force,  and,  strangest  of  all,  we 
know  many  players  who  entirely  disregard  hits  upon  the  arm.  Now 
it  does  not  take  a  heavy  bit  with  a  moderately  sharp  sword  to 
disable  a  man,  and  if  one's  antaj^oiiist  is  only  to  ackuowledj^e  when 
prompted  b}'  the  feeling  that  makes  an  Irishman  say  that  "  he 's 
kilt  ihtoirely,"  a  premium  is  given  to  hard  hitting,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  science  and  nicety. 

I'o  hit  with  a  certain  amount  of  force,  the  force  that  oomes  of 
precision  and  velocity,  is  good,  but  force  must  not  he  maile  the 
chief  end  of  play. 

In  commencing  an  assault  with  a  stranger,  aft-er  foi*ming  your 
engagement  by  touching  his  blade,  you  will  do  well  to  fall  back  im- 
mediately to  prevent  uurprise.  Then,  if  he  should  wait  for  yon  to 
attack  first,  return,  by  a  cautious  advance,  within  measure,  and  in 
order  to  try  him,  moke  a  feint.  If  he  answer  it  and  you  are 
prepared,  deliver  your  real  attack,  and  be  careful,  whether  success- 
ful in  hitting  him  or  not,  to  return  immediately  to  your  guarding 
position.  If  he  does  not  answer  feints,  you  must  try  him  with  simple 
direct  attacks.  Should  you  riueceed  in  hitting  bira  with  these,  you 
will  probably  Hnd  him  willing  to  answer  to  farther  feinting. 

It  may  happen  that  you  have  in  front  of  yoa  a  man  with  so 
strong  a  defence  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  reached  by  attacks,  simple 
or  compound  :  that  is,  attacks  with  or  without  feints.  In  that  case, 
it  is  not  neceasary,  as  I  have  heard  it  expressed,  "  to  retire  out  of 
distance  ami  throw  Htonea  at  him  "  ;  you  must  make  false  attacks, 
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therefore,  if  you  see  that  yo\ir  opponent  is  about  to  attack,  that 
instinct  of  self-preaorvation  which  has  been  said  to  ho  the  first  law 
of  nature  sliould  lead  you  to  KuarcJ.  An  application  of  the  same 
law  should  make  the  attacking  party  sedulous  to  ^ard  the  riposta 
which  dhould  follow  the  parry  "as surely  as  the  night  the  day." 

I  hope  I  may  bc^  pcrraittod  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  an. 
ahflohite  necessity  that  the  riposte  should  so  follow,  even  if  you  are 
bound  to  make  what  we  may  term  a  convontional  riposte,'  i.c.  with- 
out much  hijpe  of  reachiiij^  your  adversary.  Tt  is  your  best  defence 
against  those  repetitions  of  attack  made  uu  the  luuge,  which  are 
tiaiued  remises  and  rcdouhlciuents,  and  tends  to  check  the  over- 
boldnees  of  an  antaf^onist,  who,  if  ho  has  not  the  fear  of  the  rii)oate 
before  him,  will  renew  his  attat-ks  with  tiresome  persistency  and 
oTerweeniny  confidence. 

You  are  to  beware  of  returning  always  at  the  same  spot.  Some 
men  make  all  thf  ir  rijiostiis  at  the  htiad,  the  consequence  being  that 
combined  phrases  with  a  viow  of  guarding  the  return  and  getting 
on  with  the  counter-riposte  are  made  on  them  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

Let  the  man,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  become  a  really  formidable 
Bwordfluiaa  study  to  vary  his  ripostes  in  every  possible  way.  Some 
ripostes  are,  of  course,  better  than  others.  I  have  already  men* 
tioned  where  a  very  good  classification  of  them  is  to  be  found  ;  but 
a  riposte,  however  good  io  itself,  will  lose  its  effect  by  constant 
repetition. 

The  same  thing  evidently  applies  tu  the  counter-riposte,  which 
is  but  a  rijiostt;  made  upon  a  riposttj. 

It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  every  movement,  however 
slight,  made  by  your  adversary  is  to  be  watched  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  that  you  are  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opening 
he  gives  you. 

By-the-bye  there  Is  not  an  entire  accordance  of  opinion  as  to  buw 
jou  should  watch  him ;  some,  in  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  fencers, 
being  in  favoui-  of  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon  their  adversary's, 
while  one  most  distiiigutshed  fencer  told  me  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  adversary's  eyes,  that  he  concentrated  his  attention 
upon,  hia  hand.  You  will  find,  however,  that  if  you  keep  your  gaze 
fixed  on  bis  you  will  he  able  to  follow  your  adversary's  movements 
both  of  foot  and  hand. 

You  will  liud  Btuae  men  who  will  attempt  to  lay  traps  for  you  by 
giving  evident  openings,  with  a  view  uf  guarding  and  delivering  a 
pre-arranged  riposte.     Li  this  ease,  if  you  are  aware  of  possessing 
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It  is  the  custom  of  uoiue  {ila^erti  to  ijuard  Lhe  rigitt  aud  left  aides 
of  tlie  head  witli  high  tierce  and  ({unrtc  ruspoctively  ;  in  thi^  case, 
you  can  feint  at  the  right  clieek  and  cut  at  the  left,  or  rkf  rvrsa, 
or  you  uati  feint  at  right  or  left  cheeH  and  deliver  a  vertical  cat  at 
the  head. 

A  meithoii  of  attack  vbich  I  have  seen  auccessfulty  employed 
tigaiuat  lueu  who  engage  in  tierce  is  to  cut  over  the  blade,  beat 
sliturply  on  the  hack  of  it  with  the  hack  nf  your  own,  and  cut  at 
the  right  t^heck. 

Be  careful  that  your  btat  is  made  while  in  the  second  poaition, 
and  lunge  with  the  attack. 

A  riposte  that  sometiiueti  tiuuceeda  i&  made  from  the  head 
guard,  hy  binding  your  adversary's  blade  and  pointing  at  the 
hreaBt. 

Whilst  sabre -players,  on  commencing  each  new  phrase  of  an 
assault,  join  each  other's  blades  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  to 
avuid  surprise,  they  seldom  keep  the  bladet^  joined,  "  give  the 
blade  "  as  it  is  called  ;  you  therefore  lose  what  is  known  to  fencers 
as  "  le  sentiment  du  fer,"  and  arc  thrown  entirely  upon  your  eye- 
sight for  a  knowledge  of  your  opponent's  projects,  but  when  once 
a  phrase  has  begun,  you  will  be  considerably  assisted  by  the  feel 
of  the  blade,  which  will,  in  a  manner  dlllicult  of  description  but 
very  perceptible,  ri-veal  to  you  your  adversary's  intentions. 

You  will  lose  a  good  deal  of  the  advantage  you  might  gain  from 
this  source  if  you  constantly  maintain  a  tight  grip  of  your  sword. 
The  hold  should  be  tightened  at  the  moment  of  cutting  aud  of 
guai'ding,  and  slightly  rela&ed  between  whiles. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that  a  phrase,  in  the  language 
of  the  fencing  school,  is  tlyit  conjunction  of  mnvenifintB  which 
takes  place  before  a  hit  is  given  ;  it  may  be  long  or  short,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  It  may  be  arruBled  by  a  sort  uf  tacit  mutual 
agrtiement  btttwcen  the  players  without  a  hit,  bnt  a  hit  imme- 
diately terminates  it. 

I  desire  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  actual  or  intending 
sabre-players  to  what  is  called  by  French  fencers  "le  toucher,"  or 
"  le  sentiment  du  fur,"  and  by  Buglish  ones,  when  tliey  notice  it 
at  all,  "the  fee!  of  the  blade." 

In  M.  Cordelois's  interesting  aiid  instructive  book,  Lei^unt 
d'Armea,  a  work  written  with  a  clearness  and  distinctnesa  of  diction 
not  always  observable  in  works  on  this  subject,  there  are  some 
observations  on  the  respuctivti  domains  of  the  eye  and  touch  in 
guiding  the  swordsman  in  the  act  of  attacking  or  guarding,  which 
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self  by  omploying  the  almost  endless  variety  of  feints  at  bis 
eotnniaiid,  and  that  bits  \vorke<l  for  and  got  iii  thia  way  are  much 
more  to  his  credit  than  those  fiot  in  the  former  manner,  as  any 
man  with  a  go<jd  eye  and  tolerable  execution  can  take  advantage 
of  an  evident  opening,  but  to  make  one  for  oneself  urguea  some 
knowledge  of  the  game. 

I  would  vfinlnre  to  i'ec:oinmcii<l  tliat  the  beginner  should  ha  in 
no  undue  haste  to  commence  loose  play ;  the  longer  he  devotea 
himself  to  the  lesson  the  better,  and  the  more  Ukely  he  is  to 
bevome  a  rcially  efficient  and  regular  player. 

The  over-anxiety  of  pupils  to  launch  into  the  ast^ault  in  our 
fenciuj^I-rooms  is  a  great  trouble  and  annoyance  to  masters  who 
often  see  the  effect  of  patient  and  careful  labour  thrown  away 
from  this  cause,  and  a  young  player  who  "  framed  "  in  the  most 
promising  way  in  the  lesson  pick  up  all  sorts  of  un  sword  si  nanlike 
trickn  and  join  the  overcrowded  ranks  of  tho  rougb-and-tum.bl6 
Bfhool. 

I  have  always  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the  sabre 
as  a  weapon,  and,  higli  as  my  opinion  is  of  the  system  in  use  in 
England,  am  sure  that  it  is  capable  nf  farther  advance. 

There  are  matters,  especially  those  connected  with  opposition, 
which  require  careful  study,  and  might  In  time  bring  the  broad- 
sword tn  thtr  sanu^  degree  nf  regularity  which  characterizes  the 
small  sword.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  1  speak  of 
the  aystcm  and  nut  of  its  application,  iu  which  fencers  sin  as  much 
and  as  frequently  as  their  brethren  of  the  sabre,  and  wit]i  much 
less  BXcuHe.  It  is,  according  to  the  tamper  of  the  obaeri'er,  either 
amusing  or  saddening  to  hear  a  solemn  condemnation  of  the  evils 
and  shortcomings  of  sabre-players  fall  from  the  lips  of  fencers 
who,  immediately  they  cross  blades  with  their  favourite  weapon, rush 
incontinently  into  every  conceivable  and  even  inconceivable  error. 

Rut  all  this  does  not  affect  the  system,  which  seems  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  immense 
improvements  introduced  into  the  system  of  fencing  dmring  the 
present  and  last  centuries,  one  would  be  tempted  to  regret  the 
almost  unnatural  divorce  which  has  taken  place  between  the  use 
of  the  point  and  that  of  tho  edge  since  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  rapier,  or  cut  and  tlirust  sword,  for  the  modern  triangular- 
bladed  small  sword.  It  has  resulted  in  a  system  of  almost  over- 
refinement  and  elaboration  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  in  the 
introduction  of  wide  and  slow  movemcjnta,  and  the  neglect  of 
essential  precautions. 
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of  the  system  which  they  laborously  built  up  being  lost,  on  the  one 
haiu),  hy  (."arele^KneRS,  and,  on  tfao  other,  by  the  iatrodiictiuii  of 
UHeleas  ec&entricitiea. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinmry  development  of  ttre-arms,  the 
"  white  arm  "  is  not  dead  yet,  and  thej  knowledge  of  the  nse  of 
a  Babre  is  of  croiiKiderable  service,  e»|ieciaUy  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  service  of  our  troops  ;  and  even  if  it  had  not  a  real 
practical  vahie,  it  should  still  he  cultivated  in  our  garrisons  if  only 
as  a  valuable  gymnastic  and  hygienic  exercise. 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  Ktigland  la  so  badly  provided  as  it  is 
with  fencing -rooms,  few  towus  outside  liondon  posaessiug  auytbing 
of  the  kind.  The  smallast  town  of  France  possesses  its  »«i(^rf'«r/BM, 
generally  ably  conducted  by  a  master  who  has  receivod  his  instruc- 
tion in  the  army,  there  a  great  nursery  of  fencers.  Why  should  it 
not  be  possible  to  say  the  same  of  our  service  ?  If  we  possessed  a 
fencing  establishment  as  carefully  organized  as  that  which  the 
French  have  at  the  school  of  Joinvilie,  we  would  soon  turn  out  Kood 
fencers  with  point  and  edge  in  pl^inty  far  military  purp^ises ;  and, 
no  doubt,  many  of  these  men,  on  leaving  the  service,  would  be 
reluctant  to  abandon  altogether  their  old  calling,  and  would  find  a 
congenial  employment  in  giving  instruction  and  spreading  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sword  atuon^  the  eivil  population,  to  the  great 
improvement  uf  their  physique.  But,  in  order  to  itttain  anything 
reaembling  perfection,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  instruc- 
tion in  gymnastics,  in  the  ordinary  senile  of  the  word,  should  form 
no  part  of  the  functions  of  the  master-at-arms,  whose  entire  time 
ehauld  be  devoted  to  bis  own  improvement  and  tlnit  of  his  pupiU 
in  the  use  of  arms.  That  ia  quite  a  sufficient  field  for  one  man's 
energies;  and  while  ordinary  gymnafltics,  under  proper  medical 
Buiwrvision,  are,  no  doubt,  valuable  in  developing  the  physique  of 
young  recruits,  adding,  in  combination  with  pro{>er  food  and  im* 
proved  hygienic  conditions  generally,  to  the  chtist-mcasuremcntand 
general  bulk  of  the  town-bred  lad,  and  assisting  materially  the 
work  of  the  drill-sergeant  in  ridding  the  agricultural  recruit  of  his 
clumsiness  and  slouching  habits  ;  yet  any  considerable  amount  of 
practice  in  the  gymnasium  for  a  man  whose  growth  is  finished, 
leads  to  a  perhapH  ornamental  but  useless  development  of  muscular 
fibre  which  tends  to  make  him  stiff  and  slow,  to  make  him,  in  fact, 
what  is  called  by  fencers  and  bo\ers  "muscle-lied."  This  is  in- 
compatible with  that  freedom  and  oaso  of  action  which  is  noceasary 
for  the  successful  handling  of  any  weapon. 

It  should  be  entirely  snperiluous  to  press  upon  military  men — 
VOL.  I.  47 
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"salute"  with  which  h  pulillc  asBaiiU  is  ^^enoraWy  commenced, 
an  exercise  winch,  like  the  salute  in  fencing,  serves  to  give  the  key 
to  the  suc(;eedin>'  assault,  and  to  steady  thi-  players.  Tt  is  brief, 
a  meirit  which  in  thia  case  is  almost  carried  to  excess. 

The  two  men,  after  laying  down  their  masks  to  their  left 
respectively,  fat^e  each  other  in  the  llrat  position.  Both  fall  on 
gnard  and  make  a  double  heat  on  each  other's  blade,  and  spring 
back  to  the  firiit  position,  briagiuf,'  that  part  of  the  hilt  of  the 
sword  into  which  the  blade  iits  un  a  level  with  the  lower  lip,  the 
blade  in  a  vertical  position  in  front  of  the  face,  shell  and  ed<;e  to 
the  left  (in  other  words,  at  the  '*  recover  swords  ") ;  then  salute  by 
dropping  the  point,  of  the  blade  to  the  left  till  it  is  on  a  level  with 
the  shoulder,  the  arm  oxtended  without  stiffness,  hand  iu  quarte 
mails  up).  Bririf;  the  sword  again  in  front  of  the  face  and  drop 
the  point  to  the  right  with  the  hand  in  tiorce  ^naiU  down),  in 
«ach  case  letting  the  movement  of  the  head  accompany  that 
of  the  hand.  Slope  swords  (this  part  of  the  salute  is,  of 
course,  addreeaed  to  the  spectators  ou  either  side) ;  then  fall  on 
guard  agaiii  and  join  each  other's  blade  with  one  sharp  (but 
not  heavy)  beat;  beat  a  double  ''appel"  with  the  foot,  and 
spring  up  smartly  to  the  first  position  forward  (bringing  the  loft 
font  up  to  the  right),  salute  each  other  bj'  bringing  the  hand  to 
the  recover  swords  and  lowering  the  swords  till  the  hands  are  on  a 
level  with  the  right  hips,  and  about  tive  or  six  inches  from  them, 
the  bands  in  tien^e. 

Ail  the  movements  of  falling  on  guard,  rei-overing  to  the  tirat 
position,  iH'ats  and  "  appels  *'  should  be  done  with  araartnesB  and 
quickness,  and  sbouUl  contrast  with  the  movements  of  the  head 
and  hand  iu  the  actual  salute,  which  Mhould  be  slow  and,  if  possible, 
(jtuceful. 
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inclniliiiK  tlie  diHalileiuent  of  a  senior  lieutenant,  who  stood  a  good 
chance  of  losing  nn  eye,  not  by  actual  couflict  witb  the  enemy, 
but  throu^'b  a  rasb  attack  upon  a  battle  uf  Bm&'s  ale  witb  bie 
Bworti  iiifitead  of  a  corkucrcw.  After  this  thfi  ^[l^r^ilt,  bearing  the 
oommodore,  followeil  by  the  armed  Iioats  in  tow  of  the  launches, 
entered  Melilla  creek,  the  gun-boats  firing  big  guns  to  clear  the 
bush— in  directions  givf-n  by  a  signaltuau  at  the  masthea»l~while 
the  boatH  landed  their  men  to  destroy  King  Anazuuza's  town. 
Though  tb«  gun-boatB  exiHjnded  a  good  deal  of  shot  and  shell  firing 
into  the  hush,  it  jiifiy  well  be  doubted  whetlier  inueh  damage  was 
done.  You  know,  if  yoii  pierce  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  cardboard, 
holding  it  eloRe  to  the  eye,  you  are  enabled  to  see  a  good  deal  that 
lies  on  the  other  side ;  but  a  person  at  a  little  distance  looking 
through  the  hole  sees  nothing.  Well,  we  werii  like  that  person, 
and  so  were  unable  tn  aee  more  than  a  yard  or  so  amonj,'  the 
leaves ;  hot  a  darkey  ensconced  in  the  bush,  peering  through  the 
foliage,  would  have  u«  well  in  view.  This  fact  was  brought  to  light 
by  au  accident  that  occurred  to  one  of  the  oRieeis  oE  the  Ariel; 
which  was  bringing  up  the  rear.  Shells  had  been  tired  into  the 
bush  for  some  time,  and  most  people  would  have  concluded  nobody 
conld  be  there,  liut.  no  I  a  wily  native  was  secreted  there  some- 
where, and  as  soon  as  ever  the  officer  {who  had  just  come  up  frora 
the  furnaces  below  to  get  a  niouthfiil  of  fresh  air)  popped  his  head 
over  the  veBSfl's  side,  down  he  dropped,  shot,  not  with  a  bullet, 
but  with  a  piece  of  broken  iron  saucepan-  -  a  "  |Mt  shot " 
indeed ! 

Early  the  following  week  similar  proceedings  were  resorted  to  in 
Malijitala  Creek,  and  the  succeeding  day  the  town  of  Mauuel  Vacca 
was  dehitroyeil.  This  man  was  a  chief  who  was  the  reputed  head  of 
the  pirates.  He  was  an  old  offender,  having  been  imprisoned  at 
Ascerihion  some  ten  years  before.  It  hod  been  whispered  aljout 
that  we  were  Ukely  to  meet  with  a  warm  reception  from  a  battery 
uf  guns  in  sonie;  connuanding  position,  but  notliin^  came  of  it. 
Following  this,  the  village  of  Fernandez,  npon  the  opposite  baxik  of 
the  river,  formed  the  object  of  attack.  The  gun-boats  woighing. 
proceeded  to  anchorages  suitable  for  shelling  the  country  in  the 
vicinity,  thus  covering  the  small  boats  u]itil  they  had  fairly  entered 
tlie  bush  and  were  lust  to  sight  amid  the  dense  mangrove  and 
dwarf  iialiiia.  Then  they  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  if  a 
thouglit  of  possible  disaster  did  cross  the  minds  of  any,  it  must  be 
admitted  the  surroundings  were  not  a^ianiing.  So  very  narrow  is 
Luculla  Creek,   so   hidden  bv  the  luxuriant   foliage  and  under- 


locality.  Till;  chiuf  wliose  dnmains  were  to  ht:  invailed — named 
Polo  liolo — hofl  estahlirihBd  himself  near  water  u nap proac liable 
by  the  nun-tioats.  aoiue  four  niile-s  from  thoir  anchorage.  The 
orders  of  the  day  deputed  the  P'onm  to  tow  the  arnie<l  hoa-ts  af,'ftinst 
the  fierce  current  of  the  river  tu  a  yivtn  Bituatioo,  when  they, 
dfitaohing  tbetnaelves  from  the  guu-boat—hiit  still  in  tuw  of  the 
Bteaxn-latmchos— wore  to  pnicfied  to  Polo  Holo  and  burn  and  de- 
stroy ;  then,  as  it  niigbt  not  be  prudent  to  return  the  ^anie  way, 
and  the  offitf-r  in  command  possessing  the  clue  to  threading;  a 
lahvrinth  of  streams,  a  long  il'ttnn-  was  to  be  made  by  which  it 
wae  hoped  to  reach  tlie  sbipe  before  nightfall. 

The  first  landing  was  made  at  about  10  o'clock  :  a  few  minutes 
elnpscd,  nnd  tlie  air  was  darkeiipd  by  smoke  from  the  f-racltiing 
huts.  A  repetition  of  this  took  place  an  hour  afterwards  else- 
where; but  at  this  place,  although  the  bu»h  was  thought  to  be 
cleared  by  rockets,  as  also  by  volleys  from  the  umrineK,  so  very 
closely  did  the  niitives  haiit;  on  lo  our  withdrawal  that  scarcely 
had  the  boats  got  uiider-weigh  again,  ere  a  pattering  shot  here 
and  there  advisfd  celerity  and  rantion  ;  for  a  large  boatful  of  men 
under  t-frtain  conditions,  such  as  being  entaugled  in  the  bnah, 
with  ilH  steam  launches  disabled,  or  what  not,  would  have  afforded 
a  capita]  target  for  an  all-round  tire,  of  ivlijeh  the  darkeys,  safely 
cnsconeBd  in  the  dense  bu»b,  woulil  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage. 
Indeed,  the  first  of  the  abovf  cases  actually  took  plai:i'  towards 
evening,  when  a  launch,  with  one  of  the  paddle-box  boats  in  tow, 
being  somewhat  sluggish  in  getting  away  by  being  jammed  on 
the  mud-bank,  the  natives  were  emboldened  by  her  situation  to 
open  fire  upon  her.  In  a  minute  or  two,  however,  having 
extricated  themselves,  the  crew  ran  her  out  of  danj^er.  All  that 
v&'i  now  to  be  done  waF?  to  get  home,  that  is,  to  return  to 
the  ships.  This  was  not  so  easy  a  matter.  The  shades  of  evening 
closed  fast,  and  Komu  anxiety  must  have  rulBed  the  bosoms  of 
those  entrusted  with  rebponsibility,  who  were  aware  that  ere  tliey 
could  hope  to  emt-rge  into  com|)aratively  large  water,  a  very 
diflScnIt  pilotage  must  be  effected  over  mud-banks  and  daiigeroua 
shallows.  However,  the  knowledge  obtained  on  previous  eiplora- 
tious,  when  uomatimeB  by  the  force  of  circumstances  the  Hibernian 
plan  of  survey  was  adopted,  of  rutniing  upon  the  lumps  to  see  if 
they  existed,  and  so  determining  their  jiosition  with  exactitude, 
pulled  us  through  with  not  so  nirtuy  groundings  after  all. 

During  the  course  of  tliesc  hostilities,  the  centre  of  fightiug 
gradually  advanced  up  the  river.     It  was  not  deemed  prudent  to 
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Congo,  the  obstructiou  ot'  its  cataracts  being  OTercomc  b;  orerlond 
carriage. 

Tbetie  aotire  opemtionu  cuncluded  what  must  be  accounted  a 
BuecEtAsful  expodition.  A  general  di^porHion  of  the  ships  was  then 
resolved  upon  for  sanitary  considei-alioiiB ;  for  although  the  health 
of  tho  squadron  was  very  good,  having  respect  to  the  fatigue 
and  exposure  iinder;>one,  yet  experience  had  shown  that  nothing 
hke  a  sojoui'u  can  ho  made  here  without  ItB  being  followed  by 
baneful  consequeucos. 

These  were  not  the  piping  times  of  peace,  hut  rather  timea  of 
stirring  c-vents,  which  to  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  demanded 
much  forethought  and  anxious  deliberation  on  the  part  of  superior 
ofliccrs,  and  eteadiness  cnmbiiicd  with  cheerful  alacrity  from  the 
rank  aud  lile.  Hueh  occaisiuus  (.'ail  for  a  fuller  state  of  discipline 
than  nsualty  obtains.  There  are  on  board  every  ship  somo 
boisterouB  and  unruly  spirits  who  chafe  at  the  curb  thus  imposed, 
and  who,  rather  than  bear  the  yoke  subminuLvely,  proceed  to  acts 
of  insubordination ;  whilst,  at  {ho  mme  time,  tho  vigilance  of  the 
executive  is  perhaps  keener  to  detect  such  manifestationB.    At  any 

rate,  on  board  H.M.S. minor  acts  uf  disobedience  at  length 

culminated  in  heha™ur  so  violent  that  her  captain  deemed  the 
circumstances  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  resorting  to  extreme 
measures,  aud  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  breasts  of  the 
evil-doers  he  instructed  the  ship's  clerk  to  draw  up  a  waiTaiit  for 
flo^guig  one  of  the  ringleaders. 

The  hoor  of  punislimcnt  has  arrived.  The  boatswain's  niato  on 
duty  ami<lship8,  who  has  been  hanging  about  in  suspense,  ner- 
vously toying  with  his  chain  of  officp,  now  pacing  forward  a  little, 
and  then  hurriedly  turning  to  scan  tho  face  of  every  otlieer  who 
appears  on  deck,  in  expectation  of  orders  from  the  first  lieutenant, 
at  length  catches  sight  of  that  officer,  and  at  a  given  signal  from 
him,  he  walks  {|nickly  forward  to  the  hatchway,  executing  mean- 
while a  whistle  more  shrill  and  prolonged  than  is  his  wont,  which 
is  ijistaiitly  caught  up  ond  echoed  by  others;  then  bending  his 
head  down  tlie  ojii^ning,  he  thunders  out  in  deep  sepulchral  tones 
that  rattle  like  letting  go  the  anchor:  "  All— I — I  hands."  Where- 
upon the  ship's  police  bustle  about  with  enthusiastic  energy  to 
drive  every  soul  upon  deck.  There  is  a  something  in  the  demea- 
nour of  these  officials  that  indicates  this  is  their  hour  of  triumph. 
Ntitice  of  the  event  has  i>eon  previously  given  to  the  various 
ofiicora,  with  a  request  for  their  preaence,  and  buckling  their 
swords  around  the  waist,  they  cluster  together  upon  the  quarter- 
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parple  vith  siicccsstTu  tkiiiritibeH  uf  the  cnt,  whose  corde  beiug  apt 
to  tangle  are  uloarnd  by  bfting  patised  through  the  Sngers  of  the 
operator.  Eacih  lanh  is  i-ej^istered  and  announced  by  the  master- 
at-arms,  with  special  emphasis  when  the  dozens  are  reai'^hed, 
which  progress  is  also  reported  with  a  salate  to  the  captain ;  and 
the  common  practice  is  to  [mt  on  a  fresli  man  at  every  dozen,  the 
selection  being  confined  to  the  boatswains'  mates  as  their  pre- 
scriptive right.  Of  coiiTHe  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
manding oftieer  to  arrest  the  punisliment  at  any  stage,  and  the 
same,  we  presume,  would  also  ensue  upon  the  interTention  of  the 
doctor.  This  event,  however,  eehlom  occurs,  not  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferer,  but  bccautte  it  is  felt  that  Aog- 
ging,  wIhuu  it  takoH  place,  muHt  be  well  deflerved.  The  average 
punishment  is  from  two  to  four  dozen  lashes. 

Our  readers  might  expect  to  learn  that  the  torture  is  borne  vei7 
di£ferently  by  different  olmracters.  It  not  unfrequently  happeuft 
that  the  prisoner,  upon  Bmergin^  from  below  atteiutetl  by  an  eseort 
of  marines  with  Hide-arms,  steps  into  the  arena  with  a  jaunty  air, 
and  you  fancy  the  tRrrible  intlii'tion  presently  will  make  little 
impression  upon  him.  His  after  bearing,  however,  soon  causes 
you  to  cliange  your  opinion:  ah  soon  as  the  cat  desceudu,  bis 
whole  body  ntninKleB  violently,  nmkiiig  one  fear  for  the  fastenings  ; 
he  begins  to  vry  for  mercy,  and  vows  the  Htronj^est  protestations 
of  future  obedience,  which  of  course  avail  him  nothing.  He  has 
the  physique  of  an  athlete,  and  you  expected  tietter  things  from 
him,  especially  when  yon  have  coutruBbed  his  demeanour  with 
that  of  anothtji-  who  has  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  and  who  to  look 
at  when  his  bust  is  bared,  seems  scarcely  fit  to  undergo  a  Hentonee 
BO  severe.  Nevertheless,  the  bitter  rarries  himfielf  bravely  ;  the 
writhings  of  his  body  bear  witness  to  acute  suffering,  while  now 
and  tbt'U  ti  groan  is  extorted.  When  a  fresh  man,  with  a  fresh 
eat,  prepares  to  give  his  dozen,  the  captive  evinces  a  desire  for  a 
dt'iuk  of  water — -a  basin  of  which  usually  tigures  in  such  scenes — 
with  which  he  is  at  once  supplied ;  after  that,  with  head,  which 
even  his  strong  will  cannot  sustain  erect,  sunk  uix)n  his  out- 
stretched arm,  be  endures  bravely  the  remainder  of  the  torture. 
Agaiti,  in  a  rare  instance  or  two,  wu  have  known  others  of  wild, 
nnlaraablc  spirit  go  through  the  ordeal  defiantly,  passing  a  running 
comment  the  while,  counting  the  strokes  and,  at  its  conclusion, 
fl-ith  mocking  deference  return  thanks  for  it. 

At  the  termination  of  the  puuishmeut,  the  back  of  the  flogged 
one  is  not  a  fair  sight  to  see.     He  is  hurriedly  released,  a  garment 


and  atteution  drawn  to  grievaiiceH  by  the  circulation  of  cheap  newB- 
papcrs.  In  those  days,  as  now,  the  island  was  jjiven  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  Snperintendent,  a  naval  captain,  generally  a  stem 
disciplinariuu,  who  often  exercised  hia  powers  very  unpteasautly,. 
LightH  were  to  be  put  out  as  In  fuLH-lal  timeti ;  t^moking  was  allowed 
only  at  fixed  hours ;  tho  ship's  policp  went  thn  rnunds  at  night  ; 
and  noljody  was  to  he  out  of  doors  after  a  prescribed  hour  except 
by  special  ponnisaion,  or  the  trespasacT  would  be  chaHenfied  by  a 
sentry,  placed  in  custody  till  the  morning,  and  then  be  brought 
before  the  repreKeutative  of  fler  Majesty,  who,  with  brow  severe, 
held  his  levee  and  administered  justice  according  to  the  Rules  of 
the  Service.  The  little  cottage^*  in  which  lived  tlie  few  mttrried 
officers  and  their  fannUes  wore  regarded  as  si)  many  cabins  on 
board  ship,  and  we  are  inforuie<l  that  tkesu  little  homes  wer& 
subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  obtains  there.  Ah  !  those  were 
anything  but  the  good  old  days,  luy  ma^ttirs  !  And  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  few  sur^-ivors  of  that  period  affect  to  lament  the  de- 
generacy of  these  times,  and  are  loath  to  believe  in  the  superiority 
of  our  ironclads  and  present  methods  !  A  treat  in  its  way  is  it  tu 
listen  to  a  knot  of  those  old  sailors  as  they  discuss  the  affairs  of  th& 
nation,  when  tempted  by  a  bright  sky  to  sun  themselves  iu  some 
favourite  haunt,  say  Common  Hard  or  Plymouth  Hoe. 

This  was  the  era  of  the  "  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England,"  which 
were  made  to  look  eo  magnilicent  by  a  free  application  of  the  tar- 
brush and  whitewash -brush  ;  and  under  such  a  r^yimr  upon 
Ascension  Island  the  houses  wore  all  to  hajuM  ««,  and  the  garden 
paths  laid  out  according  to  some  stated  pattern  ;  they  were  bo  be 
as  much  alilke  as  the  uniform  buttons  of  one's  o.onX.  Indeed,  to 
such  lengths  was  this  craze  for  uniformity  carried  thai  we  have 
received  it  as  a  tradition,  that  all  the  ducks  and  fowls  were  ordered 
to  be  of  one  colour;  and  when  in  the  course  of  Naturtj  this  regula- 
tion was  infringed  by  a  parti -coloured  brood,  the  order  went  forth 
that  they  must  either  be  eaten,  or  as  an  alternative,  by  a  mastei- 
stroke  of  genius,  be  whitewashed  and  have  their  legs  blackened  ! 

A  keen  observer  of  the  suburbs  of  our  eea^wrt  towns  may  yet 
detect  traces  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  tarred  cettagcH  of  old 
pensioners  and  pilots;  and  at  some  of  our  coastguard  stations 
you  will  see  the  signal-polo  all  ship-shape  ;  the  white  stones  that 
define  the  garden-beds  are  periodically  touched  up  by  the  old 
artist's  brush  ;  the  water-butt  is  not  allowed  to  spoil  for  want  of 
the  proverbial  "  haporth  o"  tar"  ;  while  such  a  modern  thing  aa  a. 
galvanised  iron  bucket  is  regarded  as  an  abomination  ! 
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guiflhoil  through  the  mistH  that  curl  up  the  fnee  of  the  precipice  a» 
we  tremblingly  peer  down.  A  late  writer  who  called  here  whili^  on 
upon  ft  scientific  tour  says  he  does  not  kuow  a  more  giddy  walk 
anywhere.  We  fo«!  it  is  uot  good  to  lingti'  liere,  for  a  duaire  creeps 
over  us  to  throw  ourselves  off  into  apjujo. 

A  little  alteration  in  the  set  of  the  Tradea  is  suflieient  to  bring  on 
the  "rollers" — a  sort  of  heavy  ground-swell  produced  upon  the 
smooth  water,  which  suddenly  dashes  into  fury  near  the  shore  and 
makes  landing  a  dangerous  matter  ;  hence  it  is  by  no  means  un 
uncommon  thing,  upon  your  return  to  the  ship,  to  be  slung,  like  a 
cask,  from  the  crane  upon  the  pier  and  lowered  into  the  boat  by 
the  (.'hain 

In  taking  leave  of  Ascension  we  niiyht  glance  at  Us  sister  ishind, 
St.  Helena  ;  wo  prefer,  however,  to  adojit  the  course  more  usually 
followed  by  Her  Majesty's  vessels,  which,  after  a  sojourn  at  either 
of  these  islands  as  a  sort  of  holiday,  return  to  the  wearisome 
monotony  of  the  coast.  Will  our  readers  be  pleased,  therefore,  to 
accompany  us  thither,  at  which,  we  will  suppose,  we  arrive  in  a 
fortnight  more  or  less.  A  stranger  usually  finds  a  difiiculty  in  dis- 
tinguishing one  black  face  from  another,  they  are  ao  much  alike ; 
not  80  we.  Having  made  upon  jireviouB  occasions  small  purchases 
of  fish,  fi'uit,  or  vegetables  from  one  and  another,  a  sort  of  mutual 
aci^uaiutauce  has  sprung  up  between  un  and  them ;  as  soon  as  the 
anchor  is  let  go  they  Bwai"ra  on  board,  men  and  women,  if  [wr- 
mitted,  being  very  pressing  io  their  inipiirieH  after  you.  There  is 
not  much  ceremony  with  them  ;  hence  it  aometiraes  happens  that, 
no  matter  how  you  may  he  *>ngag«i,  however  private  your  devo- 
tions, your  cabin  curtain  is  cautiously  pushed  aside,  and  a  pair  of 
thick  lips  queries,  "Ha.  Massa;  how  you  do,  Massa  ?  "  "Any 
washing?" — and  they  present  you  a  bundle  of  certificates  for 
perusal  from  previous  ahipa,  many  of  which,  if  you  take  the  trouble 
to  read  thsm,  will  inform  you  the  hearers  axo  the  gi'oatest  rascals 
under  the  sun,  and  warn  you  against  entrusting  any  washing  with 
them  !  We  daresay  it  is  a  good  thing  they  are  unable  to  read  all 
the  strong  missives  written  ulmut  them  ;  but  we  put  it  to  you 
whether  it  la  not  enough  to  ruffle  one's  feelings  a  trifle  if,  while  on 
shore  strolling  about,  you  should  happen  to  light  upon  a  darkey 
porting  tlie  very  linen  you  had  given  him  to  wash  !  Well,  well ; 
after  all,  is  he  not  a  man  and  a  l)rother '?  And  is  he  more  crimhial 
than  some  of  our  own  professors  of  the  laundry,  from  whom, 
indeed,  we  have  once  and  again  recovered  our  linen  by  a  small 
chp([ue  upon  "  Tnele,"  at  the  sign  of  The  Three  iJalls? 
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various  messes,  requiring  a  dozen  hands  to  partake  thft  numerous 
offerings  nxtcndctl  to  them  to  taste,  the  most  popular  of  them  being 
chaired  with  special  musicaJ  honours;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
flhower  of  wull-aiuiud  mistiileH,  cuiiipo8t<tI  of  ChriutntuH  puddiiijj,  h&a 
perchance  aalutod  him  who  was  dislikod. 

And  now,  for  the  apace  of  the  next  six  or  eight  timnths,  w\wn  we 
may  reasonahly  look  forward  to  another  sea  trip,  little  events,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  be  estimated  at  their  proper 
value,  become  magnified  into  importance,  and  everyone  is  taken  up 
with  trtHe^^.  The  mail  sleamer  an'ives,  bringing  us  a  batch  of 
late  letters,  and  perhaps  aoiiic  arrears  that  have  been  dodging  the 
ship  for  months.  For  a  day  or  two  this  is  as  good  as  a  tonic  to  a 
sick  man,  then  languor  creeps  over  uh  again,  and  we  are  glad  when 
a  stray  whale  fixes  our  attention.  Upon  this  point  we  rather  faney 
we  shall  remove  a  wrong  impression  froin  the  minds  of  tliose  who 
are  not  strong  in  natural  history.  Miuiy  persons  consider  whales 
are  to  be  seen  only  in  the  Arctic  latiturles.  Hy  no  means.  They 
frequent  some  localities  more  than  others,  hut  they  may  be  said  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean  ;  and  a  sight,  indeed,  it  is  to  see 
a  large  one,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  vessel  turned  upside 
down,  where  the  keel  is  the  backbone  of  the  animal,  for  in  scientific 
language  a  whale  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  fi^h. 

Huge  as  is  the  leviathan  he  is  harmless,  an  exhibition  of  Provi- 
dence to  be  noted  also  in  the  tuost  ponderous  of  the  animal  world, 
in  the  elephant  and  rhuiooeroB,  which  if  endued  with  the  ferocity 
of  the  tiger  or  leopard  would  inflict  tremendous  disaster  npoii  both 
man  and  other  animals.  If  everything  depended  upon  hnik,  some 
of  u4  would  be  nowhere  ;  and  with  the  whale  size  is  not  everything. 
He  has  his  enemies,  8i>ecially  in  the  "  thresher"  and  sword-fish, 
and  a  hard  and  desperate  time  of  it  he  has  now  and  again,  the 
former  t^pringing  up  in  the  air  anrl  then  descending  upon  the  whale 
with  slashing  blows  of  its  tail,  while  the  sword-fish  is  doing  its 
very  best  (or  ought  we  to  say  worst  ?)  by  backing  away  at  him 
underneath  ;  and  as  witnesses  of  such  encounters  you  may  suppose 
we  are  not  a  little  interested.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  these  monsters,  the  largest  of  living  creatures,  possess  the 
power  to  rise  from  very  great  depths  with  &uch  rapidity  that  the 
velocity  they  acijuire  at  the  surface  carries  them  some  distance 
into  the  air,  to  the  great  alarm  of  any  who  may  be  iji  the  vicinity. 
This  brings  to  cur  minds  the  parlicularK  of  au  exciting  event  that 
happenerl  to  two  brother  officers  who  had  been  visiting  a  friend  on 
another  ship,  as  they  were  returning  late  one  night  to  their  own 
VOL.  I.  'IS 
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Cologne  IB  Burpassed  in  an  nnenvtable  way  by  Elcoma,   for  its 

disagreeable  smells  are  seventy  times  seven. 

There  in  another  dtsagreoable  tbat  will  long  contiunc  to  be 
associated  in  our  momory  with  any  mention  of  tliiw  platT, 
tliougli  ])OfiBibly  the  remembrance  may  beftouiv  dimiuislied  with 
the  lapse  of  time  that  destroys  all  things.  The  forco  of  circum- 
stances necessitated  our  anchoring  off  the  fort  for  a  week.  Such 
a  week  of  rolling  !  It  thrust  into  the  shade  some  very  respectable 
performances  we  had  already  avcompliKbed  in  thin  dircc-tion^ 
besides  tilling  up  au  abnnrroally  large  space  in  the  log-book  for 
breakages. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  we  suppose,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  holding 
first  rank  among  the  West  African  towns.  A  few  of  the  chief 
streets  have  trees  planti^d  adowu  either  side,  and  there  is  some 
attempt  at  drainage.  It  is  the  centre  from  which  Government 
administration  radiates,  and  the  ocoasiona  are  rare  when  one  or 
more  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels  are  not  lying  at  anchor  in  the  oflSng. 

Cape  Coast  Castle  ia  associated  with  the  name  of  the  gifted  but 
unfortunate  L.  E.  L.,  whobn  literary  contributionB  are  well  known 
to  lovers  of  poetry,  and  whose  career  ended  here  su  sadly,  after  a 
short  residence,  as  the  wife  of  Governor  Maclean.  This  part  of  the 
coast  formed  the  base  of  operations  conducted  by  Lord  Wolseley, 
a  few  years  ago,  against  the  Jving  uf  Aahd,iiti.  in  which  the  former 
was  so  signaliy  succesaful;  many  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
how  he  returned  in  triumph,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  war  in  the 
shape  of  King  OoiTec'a  umbrtdla. 

Ashanti  is  one  of  the  dark  places  of  the  ea.rth ;  its  ruler  is 
notorious  for  his  indulgence  in  hecatombs  of  blood,  either  as  propi- 
tiations to  his  gods  or  in  fits  of  rage.  Among  these  barbarians 
the  law  which  obtains  uondemnB  the  King's  pergonal  servants, 
more  than  a  hundred  in  numlxir,  to  bo  slaughtered  upon  his  tomb, 
so  tliat  he  may  go  to  the  infernal  regions  with  a  proper  retinae; 
more  pleasant  is  it  to  b'j  informed  that  the  same  law,  with  dis- 
criminating compensation,  allows  hun,  if  he  so  pleases,  to  be 
subjected  to  the  clamours  and  caprices  of  the  mystical  number  of 
S.JJS.H  wivt^s. 

As  we  ghde  down  the  coast  impelled  by  a  enrreut  which  nearly 
always  sets  towards  the  Bights  of  Beam,  in  accordance!  with  woU- 
knowu  laws,  we  arrive  off  Wbydah,  the  chief  tradhig  port  of  a  petty 
kingdom  of  the  same  name.  In  this  province,  in  lti7T  or  there- 
abouts,  a  white  trader  was  taken  up,  publicly  whipped,  and  t'ther- 
wise  maltreated   by  ttie   natives.     For   this  outrage  a  line  of   200 
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it.  Though  we  do  uot  yet  see  them  nor  bear  their  cries,  we  now 
luiow  it  is  all  ri^ht :  and,  pretiently,  the  IbhI  lingering  doubt  is  all 
rL'mnvcd  when  we  eapy  thorn,  nhakiuj;  thcmsolvna  like  ducka  and 
|)a<U[lin(];  leisurely  towards  wn,  now  that  Hereiier  elementB  permit 
them  breathing  time. 

But  'twas  not  always  thus.  Sometimes,  you  know,  'tis  not  in 
moitals  to  coiumiind  sucuhhs,  however  much  thuy  may  desBn'e  it. 
Occasionally  it  hapiMnifid,  in  spito  of  the  most  strenuous  action  and 
gallant  bearing  of  a  darkey  <::rew  tbat,  from  laok  of  experience  in  one 
of  tlie  number :  from  a  slight  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
steersman,  who  migbt  have  suctetded  had  he  waited  for  the  next 
roller;  from  some,  structural  defect  in  the  canoe  itself;  or  because 
the  physical  stnmgth  of  the  party  was  unoi|uai  to  contending;  with 
BO  {Treat  a  natural  force,  they  came  to  grief  at  the  very  outset. 
Danger  confronted  them  in  a  swiftly -advancing  breaker,  which 
momentarily  gathered  heiyht  and  volmne.  It  might  chance  that, 
owing  to  the  in^rt  cask  of  oil,  thtty  were  too  heavily  handicapped 
BiU'ceBsfully  to  meet  the  huge  wave,  and  they  would  be  engulfed  ; 
or,  again,  if  the  steersman's  nerve  failed  him  at  the  crisis,  and  his 
trembling  hand  allowed  the  head  of  the  fragile  canoe  to  swerve 
aside,  the  breaker  with  ouwai-d  sweep  and  irresistible  might  would 
assail  it  with  a  crash,  rearing  the  bow  well  into  the  air  and 
Hhiging  it  back  into  the  broken,  seething  wat«rs  uf  tbe  previous  roller, 
the  dark  hodit^s  of  its  oceupauls  being  shot  out  in  different  direc- 
tions stunned  and  mangled,  clearly  discernible  now  and  then  with 
tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  billow  ;  tho»je  not  badly  hurt,  to  scramble 
aFihore,  some  to  become  tbe  prey  of  Hharks,  some  to  regain  foothold 
for  a  moment  in  the  treacherons  retreating  sand,  but  only  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  succeeding  breakers.  The  cask  of  oil,  meanwhile, 
is  the  sport  of  the  waves ;  it  is  already  a  mile  to  leeward,  l)eing 
alternately  washed  u[>on  the  sand  and  carried  out  agaui  into  the 
h'oth  and  foam  by  receding  waters. 

The  indemnity  having  been  paid  in  full  under  such  circumstances, 
hnw  mortifying  is  it  to  record  the  losHof  the  mail  steamer  ciiartei'ed 
for  its  conveyance  I 

Tins  shipment  of  the  oil  occupied  several  days.  It  was  a 
long  pull  from  the  mail  steamer  to  our  shijj  lyhig  well  away  upon 
the  horizon,  and  in  our  return  journey  every  evening,  with  our 
faces  seaward  and  eyes  gtaTiciug  at^nias  the  Atlantic,  nothing  inter- 
vening but  our  vcasera  btock  hall,  with  masts  shooting  up  into  the 
sky,  we  could  not  fail  to  be  forcibly  reminded  of  what  before  had 
been  given  only  a  passing  thought — that  the  ship  waa  always  to  be 
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imywhere.  It  was  hot  work,  as  might  he  expected,  but  we  never 
heard  that  anyhody  was  the  worse  for  it,  though  symptoms  of  sun- 
stroke were  exhibited  by  one  of  the  players  for  a  short  time. 

Lagos  impressed  us  as  having  the  most  home-like  and  civilized 
appearance  of  all  the  towns  upon  the  coast. 

From  the  frequency  of  our  movements  one  might  reasonably 
suppose  we  of  the  cruisers  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  coast.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  so ;  and  yet  upon  a 
dozen  different  occasions  we  could  not  tell  where  we  were.  It  was, 
indeed,  often  difficult  to  make  a  good  "  landfall,*'  as  it  is  termed 
(that  is,  to  come  in  from  sea  to  the  very  place  you  want),  partly  on 
■account  of  the  Guinea  current  varying  from  its  normal  speed,  bat 
mainly  because  the  land  lying  low  it  was  frequently  hidden  by  a 
smoky  vapour  that  hovered  over  the  surf.  In  this  way  the  mail 
steamers  even  are  sometimes  in  error,  overshooting  their  mark,  and 
you  see  them  racing  back  at  speed  with  funnels  all  asmoke. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Bights  is  old  Calabar,  and  the  region  of  the 
""  oil-rivers." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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the  supporters  of  law  antl  orfler  will  heave  a  sigh  when  thoy  read 
of  the  tranquillity  which  reigned  in  the  "  distressful  country " 
wUtiu  Eiigint3er  "  Larcoui  and  the  police"  controlled  it»  destinies. 
The  archirologiHt  anil  antiquarian  nil!  find  here  recorded  what 
tlieir  pursuitH  owe  to  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  Murdoch 
Smith,  Wilson,  Wanxn,  and  Condor ;  whilst  lastly,  all  classes  of 
the  community  will  be  glad  to  read  somethiug  of  the  history  and 
working  of  tliat  corpti  which,  in  Charles  Gordon,  has  given  to  tho 
nineteenth  contury  its  simplest,  noblest,  and  most  hm'oio  spirit. 
When  WB  add  to  this  that  General  Porter  has  naed  the  iimnenfio 
mass  of  material  at  his  disposal  skilfully  and  well,  that  bis  q^uuta- 
tions  fvotu  ancient  records  are  woven  with  most  excellent  judgment 
into  the  narrative,  that  the  Btyle  is  as  ulear  and  as  attractive  as  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  talented  author  of  the  Knightt  of 
Malta,  that  the  illustrations,  maps,  text,  and  binding  are  all  tliat 
can  be  desired,  we  trust  we  have  taken  the  first  step  toward 
disposing  the  least  militarily  Inclined  of  our  readers  to  the  perusal 
of  this  record  of  the  doings  of  a  most  distinguished  corps.  Before 
dealing,  however,  more  closely  with  the  volumes  before  us,  we 
should  like  to  express  otir  regrets  that  tt  has  not  biten  found 
possible  to  include  in  the  work  the  history  of  the  Indian  Engineers ; 
their  field  of  labour  was  so  v-ast  and  varied,  and  their  achieve- 
ments ill  it,  whether  iit  war  nr  in  the  i^unsLruction  of  cajial,  road, 
or  railway,  so  remarkable,  the  names  of  so  many  of  the  officers^ 
of  Everest,  Waugh,  Kennedy,  Napier,  and  others  are  so  well  and 
so  honourably  known,  that  a  history  of  our  military  engineers. 
which  lacks  this  branch  of  it  can  be  termed  in  no  real  sense 
complete.  We  can  only  trust  that  the  hope  to  which  General  Porter 
gives  expression  in  his  preface  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  ero  long 
a  companion  volumt'  to  those  before  us  may  deal  with  the  rise  and 
fortunes  of  the  Indian  Engineers. 

General  Porter's  book  divides  itself  into  four  parts :  Part  I., 
Military  History  :  Part  II.,  Organization  ;  Part  III.,  Dt^partmontal 
and  Civil  Work ;  and  Part  IV.,  Biographical  Sketches.  We  will 
endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  contents  of 
each. 

Port  I.  commences  with  Waldivus  Ingeuialor.  uhief  engineer  tO' 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  traces  the  history  of  the  military 
engineers  of  England  from  the  Conquest  io  the  present  day.  In 
the  earlier  centuries  the  information  to  be  gathered  is  naturally 
not  extensive,  but  it  weeiios  that  "The  Greatest  of  all  the  Plan- 
agenets  "  was  the  first  English  monarch  who  largely  employed  iu 
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the  fii-st  foundation  was  laid  of  a  p«nnanent  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  connuctiuu  wltli  Euglami's  tat'liest  standing  army,  we  came  to 
May  2fith,  17H),  which  General  Porter  cails  the  iiirthday  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Up  to  tliiH  daUs  Uin  Artillery  and  Engineer 
Services  had  worlted  very  closoly  hand  in  hand ;  thus  we  find  an 
Enf^ineer — Blood— commanding  hoth  Artillery  and  Engineers  at 
Blenheim,  and,  indeed,  of  the  two  we  gather  that  the  Artillery  had, 
as  a  riJe,  occupied  the  subordinate  position.  However,  on  the 
initiativB  of  John  Kichards,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  day,  a 
warrant  was  framed  and  signed  which  separated  the  two  services, 
gave  the  Artillery  a  separate  establishment  of  two  companies  and 
formed  a  rej^ulaj-  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  General  Porter  saye, 
"  This  day  (May  '2G,  1716)  may  therefore  lie  taken  as  that  on 
which  the  EiiKineflr  branch  of  the  British  Anny  blossomed  into  a 
distinct  corps,  with  pirades,  and  a  prospect  of  steady  and  continuons 
advancement  from  rank  to  rank,  without  impediment  or  hiatus. 
It  was  also  the  birthday  of  the  lloyal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  From 
this  time  that  Corps  became  quite  dtatinct  from,  and  no  longer 
controlled  by  officers  of  the  sister  service.  It  rapidly  reached  a 
sturdy  mauhoott,  and  few  who  have  not  studied  the  details  of  the 
ordnance  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  have 
any  idea  how  rec^ent  has  been  the  emancipation  of  that  noble 
regiment  from  the  control  of  the  Engineers." 

Sjiace  does  not  permit  us,  however,  to  follow  General  Porter 
through  his  moat  interesting  account  of  engineer  work  in  the 
wars,  f^reat  and  Hmall,  of  the  eifihteenth  century.  The  use,  how- 
ever, which  the  versatile  Earl  of  Peterborough  made  of  the 
scieutiiic  corps  in  Spain  is  too  good  to  be  omitted  even  from  a 
review.     One  of  the  Earl's  engineers  writes  ; 

"  While  we  etay'd  at  Huette  there  was  a  little  Incident  in  Life 
-which  gave  me  great  Diversion.  The  Earl,  who  had  always 
maintain'd  a  good  Correspondence  with  the  fair  Sex,  hearing  from 
one  of  the  Priests  of  the  Place  That  on  the  Alarm  of  burning  the 
Town  one  of  the  finest  Ladies  in  all  Spain  had  taken  Refnge  in 
the  Nunnery,  was  desirous  to  Hpeak  to  her.  The  Nunnery  stood 
upon  a  small  rising  Hill  within  the  Town  ;  and  to  obtain  the 
View,  the  Earl  had  presently  in  his  head  this  Stratagem : — He 
sends  for  tue,  as  Engineer,  to  have  my  .\.dvice  bow  to  raise  a 
proper  Fortification  upon  that  Hill  out  of  the  Nunnery.  I  waited 
upon  his  Lordship  to  the  Place,  where,  declaring  the  Intent  of  our 
coming,  and  giving  plausible  Reasons  for  it,  the  Train  took,  and 
immediately  the  Lady  Abbess  and  the  fair  Lady  came  out  to  make 
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twenty  yearo.  In  that  period  fresli  brancheK,  such  ab  the  Tele- 
graph and  Submarine  Mining  Battalions,  thn  Field,  nnilway,  luid 
Postal  Telejiiraph  Conipanies,  the  Cnast  BriRade,  and  tJie  Local 
Enginoera  in  the  Colonies,  have  sprung  into  esistonco.  The  most 
interesting  chapter  in  Part  H.  is,  however,  that  which  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  School  of  Military  EngineeriiiK.  for  ever 
associated  with  the  name  of  Charles  Pasley.  To  Faaley,  the 
founder,  and,  for  twenty-nine  years,  the  head  of  that  Institution, 
the  Royal  Engineers  owe  more  than  to  any  other  name  mentioned 
in  their  history.  Pasloy  was  in  advance  of  his*  time,  and  it  was 
his  merit  that,  in  days  when  the  value  of  education  as  applied  to 
affairs  military  was  neither  believed  in  or  understood,  he  grasped 
completely  how  enormously  better  bath  officers  and  privates  may 
be  made  by  a  due  evoking  of  their  intellectual  powers.  The 
subject  matter  of  Part  III.,  which  is  devoted  to  the  Departmental 
and  Civil  Work  done  by  the  corps,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  this, 
for  what  is  there  recorded  l'ouUI  not  [lossibly  have  been  performed 
by  men  who  had  not  received  that  intellectual  training  which, 
though  its  immediate  aim  may  be  to  fit  for  a  particular  wallt  in 
life,  yet  enables  H»  recipient  to  cope  the  more  easily  with  the 
difficulties  and  novelties  met  with  if  he  is  suddenly  thrown  into  a 
new  sphere  of  labour. 

Passing  over  the  chapter  on  National  Defence,  we  come  to,  in 
-chapters  ii.  and  iii.  of  Part  III.,  the  Survey  Work  done  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  India,  in  America  and  in  Palestine.  Every 
Englishman  is  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
a  work  which  the  "  Rapport  de  la  Commission  Militaire  sur  I'Kx- 
pOBition  Uuiverfielle  de  18<)7  "  calls  "  ceuvre  .sans  precedent  et  qui 
-^evait  sefvirdemodelea  toutesles  nations  civilisees,"  but  in  General 
Porter's  pages  we  read  how  those  results  were  arrived  at,  the  early 
difficuJtiBS  fiurmoantod,  the  gradual  advance,  the  seientiftc  work 
demanded,  and  the  anionnt  of  ingenuity  expended  ;  nor  was  the 
mapping  in  India,  America,  and  Palestine  less  remarkable.  The 
-chapter  dealing  with  service  in  the  Household  of  the  Sovereign 
brings  out  the  strong  interest  which  the  Prince  Consort  took  in  the 
■Corps  of  Engineers,  resulting,  in  the  first  instance,'  in  the  em- 
ployment of  several  of  its  officers  in  positions  of  the  highest 
responsibility  in  the  service  of  the  Boyal  Family,  and,  secondly, 
in  the  large  share  which  Engineers  had  in  the  organization  of  the 
Inteniationai  Exhibitions,  in  the  construction  of  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the  3cienae 
and  Art  Department.     The  parts  which  Drummond  and  Larcom 


and  baleen -plates.  Thi^j  anitnal,  which  used  to  be  so  common  on 
the  Uritish  coaBts  us  to  conatitufcp  an  articlu  of  food  during  the 
wiuter,  has  now  been  driven  i>y  generations  of  puruuit  towards 
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a  spear  having  a  blade  twelve  feet  in  length ;  the  huge  carcaBs  is 
hauled  towards  the  vessel,  a  chain  is  thrown  around  it,  and 
attached  to  the  bow  or  stern,  according  as  the  weather  is  fair  or 
foul,  it  is  towed  into  port  and  beached  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  factory.  The  hunting  of  the  whale  must  be  exciting  sport ; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  fire  at  him  at  the  moment  when  he  comes  to 
the  surface  for  air,  after  a  prolonged  dive  ;  one  must  also  be  well 
within  thirty  yards  of  him,  as  the  flight  of  a  projectile  dragging  a 
wet  rope  after  it  is  of  course  extremely  eiTatic.  Vessels  have  often 
to  cruise  about  at  half  speed  for  hours  before  they  succeed  in 
getting  a  shot. 
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Jonmey.  The  dintribution  of  the  remaining  troopB  of  the  expe- 
dition now  claims  our  attention. 

After  supplying  the  requirutnenU  of  General  Earle's  force,  throe 
out  of  the  seven  infantry  battalions  which  bad  ascended  the  Nile 
in  whalers  remained  unappropriated;  of  theae,  one,  the  Eaiex 
Begiment,  beaides  providing  the  garrison  of  El  Howejiat,  was 
detailed  to  guard  some  of  the  more  )m)>ortant  points  on  the  long 
line  of  eonuuimications,  whilst  the  remaining  two,  viz.,  the 
Hoyal  Irish  and  the  Royal  West  Kent  itegiments,  were  to  form 
that  infantry  which  Lord  Woleeley  meant  to  send  acroes  the 
denert  as  soon  as  the  road  to  Meteraneh  should  be  open,  and  as 
soon  as  sufficient  supplies  should  have  been  collected  at  that 
point.  This  collection  of  supplies,  howcTer,  it  was  known  must 
be  a  question  of  some  time,  and  those  regiments,  the  last  to  be 
despatched  from  Gemai,  did  not  commence  to  arrive  at  Korti  until 
tile  third  week  of  January. 

Meantime,  at  Korti,  much  had  happened  of  importance  ;  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  expedition  it  was  early  appreciated  that  the 
supply  of  camels  with  the  Desert  Column  eouUI  only  last  a  certain 
time,  and  that  it  would  never  bo  numorically  sufficient  to  carry 
thither  the  vast  amount  of  stores  required  at  Metemneh  ;  help,  it 
wud  clear,  must  be  got  from  outside,  and  acci>rdingly  in  December 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Kahbabiah  Arabs,  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  them  to  employ  some  of  their  countless  camels 
in  transporting  our  English  supplies  across  the  desert  This  tribe 
of  Kabhabish  Arabs  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Soudan,  and 
occupies  the  line  of  valleys  which,  lying  west  of  and  parallel  to  the 
Nile,  run  from  about  opposite  Dongola  south  towards  Kordofaa. 
So  far  the  Kahbahish  had  remained  neutral  in  the  struggle  between 
the  Mahdi  and  the  Khedive,  and  in  one  way  (indirectly,  it  i&  true) 
had  much  facilitated  the  working  of  the  expedition ;  the  bullocks 
en  which  our  troops  bad  been  fed  had,  for  the  most  part,  been 
purchased  from  Kabbabish  traders,  who  buying  the  cattle  in 
Kordofan,  uaed  to  march  them  up  north  to  points  where  in  our 
meat  contractors  they  found  ready  and  eager  purchasers. 
Further,  it  was  evident,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Kabbabish 
territory  to  our  line  of  communications,  that  a  declaration  of 
hostihty  against  us  by  the  tribe  might  harass  incalculably  the 
expedition.  Apart,  therefore,  from  all  hope  of  getting  actual  aid 
from  the  tribe,  it  was  of  the  highest  im]H>rtance  to  secure  its 
continued  neutrality.  The  nogotiatioua  for  some  time  hung  fire, 
but  at  last,  early  in  Januarj*,  Sheikh  Saleh,  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
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to  fill  Sir  HerSert's  place,  and  rein  fore  euienta  seemed  necessary  to 
enable  the  force,  at  (tubat  to  take  Mctomneb  ;  Htr  Itcdvurti  l^uller 
was  given  the  p.nmiiiand  of  the  Peserl  Foreo,  and  he,  in  company 
with  the  Koyal  Irish  Ikgimcnt,  left  Korti  for  Gubat  on  2Hih 
January.  The  Royal  Irish  "neRJin^nt,  whieli  had  bi-cn  adjudged 
the  prize  offered  by  Lord  Wolaeley  to  that  regiment  which  made 
the  best  performance  on  the  river  between  Sarras  and  Debbeh, 
started  on  its  march  in  high  spirits.  The  men,  their  kits  carriod 
on  camels,  marched  on  foot,  with  but  a  gallon  of  water  a  day  as 
a  ration.  Deapito  this  m-ccsaary  privation  of  water,  the  regiment, 
composed  of  men  seasoned  by  service  in  India,  and  by  five  weeks 
of  constant  labour  on  the  river,  made  most  excellent  maiclies,  and 
their  record  over  the  176  miles  of  desert  between  Korti  and  Gubat 
will  compare  not  unfavonrably  with  the  host  marches  in  history. 
Leaving  this  reinforcement  on  the  road,  we  return  to  the  doings  at 
Gnbat. 

After  Sir  Charloe  Wilson  had  left  for  Khartoum,  and  Colonel 
Talbot  for  Gakdiil,  the  work  of  tjlruii^tlienini;  the  pOHttions  at 
-Gubat  was  steadily  proceeded  with.  Th«'  defensive  works  wore,  as 
we  have  said,  two  in  number — the  Guards'  Fort  and  the  River 
Fort.  The  defence  of  the  former  consisted  of  a  wall  built  of  the 
mud  concrete  blocks  taken  from  the  houses  of  the  now  dc^^troyed 
villat;e;  this  wall  was  strengthened  in  front  by  an  earthen  parapet, 
by  a  ditch,  and  by  a  broad  and  etfective  zerilm,  whilst  on  the 
parapet  of  the  fort,  two  of  the  7*pounder  guns  of  the  Came! 
Battery  were  mounted.  This  work,  on  the  edge  of  the  high 
ground,  commanded  the  desert  on  three  sides  of  it  to  a  consider* 
able  distance,  whilst  on  the  fourth  side,  soniu  HOO  vards  distant 
and  some  lifty  feet  below,  lay,  by  the  river's  edge,  tlic  Kiver  Fort. 
This  was  a  long  and  narrow  earthwork,  close  to  and  parallel  to  the 
top  of  the  Nile  bank.  The  parapet,  made  thick  enough  to  resist 
Held  artillery,  liait  in  front  of  it  a  snfliciently  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
whilst  beyond  the  ditch  stretched  a  zcriba  and  a  wire  entangle- 
ment;  the  gently  sloping  river  bank  below  the  High  Nile  scarp 
formed  a  convenient  storage-place  for  provisions,  whilst  inside  the 
fort  rougli  huts  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many 
wounded. 

The  few  camels  that  remained  at  Gubat  were  parked  to  the 
south  of  the  fort,  whilst  between  the  fort  and  a  small  outwork 
to  the  north  of  it  were  picqneted  the  horses  of  the  Hussars, 
Immediately  opposite  the  Iliver  Fort  was  an  island  of  considerable 
^ize,  a  mile  long  by  perhapts  (>t)0  yards  in  width,  and  separated 
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there,  waiting  to  proceed  to  the  front,  the  remaining  half  of  the 
Camel  Battery,  the  2nd  division  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  and  most  of 
the  Hoapital  Bearer  Company.  Loading  up  his  camels  with 
Rtores,  and  adiLing  the  new  comers  to  hiu  party,  Colouel  Talbot 
started  on  his  retarn  journey,  and  travelling  by  day,  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Metemneh  on  the  morning  of  the  30th.  A  small  force 
came  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the  convoy,  but  a  well-directed  shell 
tram  one  of  the  T-pcunders  dispersed  the  force,  and  allowed  lb& 
convoy  to  reach  Oubat  unopposed.  Although  the  convoy  brought 
no  direct  news  frum  Korti,  still  its  arrival  raised  tbe  spirits  of  all, 
and  so  made  tbe  reaction  greater  the  next  morning  when  tbe  fotal 
news  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  was  receiveil. 

In  the  very  early  bourH  of  the  31st  January,  a  native  boat 
brought  Lieutenant  Stuart  Wortlcy  and  two  English  soldiers  to 
Qubat.  The  tale  they  had  to  tell  was  a  ead  one ;  it  was,  in  brief, 
that  the  steamers  had  reached  Khartoum  on  the  28th  January,  to 
find  that  the  city  then  had  been  for  two  days  in  the  Mahdi's  hands- 
and  that  Gordon  in  all  probability  was  dead ;  that  on  the  return 
journey  both  the  steamers  hiul  been  wrecked,  and  that  Sir  Charles 
WiiBon  and  alt  his  party  were  now  encamped  on  an  island  some 
forty  miles  up  stream,  in  close  proximity  to  a  strong  hostile  force. 
Such  was  the  blow  that  staggered  all  at  Gubat  on  this  memorable 
morning.  Apart  from  the  feeliug  that  the  Expedition  had  failed 
in  its  primary  object,  and  that  the  noblest  of  Eughshmcn  was 
dead,  it  rttquired  but  little  reflection  to  see  how  muuli  tbe  disaster 
htul  altered  the  whole  military  situation.  As  long  as  Gordon  was 
in  Khartoum,  he  held  the  Mahdi's  main  force  chained  before  it, 
and  so  made  our  advance  in  small  numbers  to  his  assistance 
feasible  and  secure  ;  but  the  disaster  of  the  26th  January  changed 
all  that,  and  made  the  position  at  Gubat  at  once  a  critical  one. 
The  Mahdi's  army,  amounting  to  between  30,000  and  -40,000  men, 
was  now  free  to  move  down  the  river  and  engage  the  triBing  force 
at  Gubat  with  thirty-fold  superior  numbers,  and  that  before  rein- 
forcements in  any  great  strength  could  poasibly  reach  it ;  tbe 
arsenals  at  Khartoum,  and  what  they  contained,  were  in  them- 
selves  an  enormous  accession  of  strength  to  the  Mahdi.  The 
situation  was,  indeed,  a  grave  one  ;  however,  the  course  for  those 
in  command  at  Gubat  was  plain.  Gubat  must  bo  held,  and  Sir 
Charles  WiUon  must  be  rescued.  To  eaeure  the  former,  thd 
camels  were  started  off  the  same  uveuing  once  more  for  Gakdul,  to 
bring  back  this  time,  it  was  hoped,  the  now  much-needed  reinforce- 
ments ;  to  ensure  the  tatter,  on  the  same  afternoon  the  Kl  Sajia 
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low,  aud  for  the  heavily -burdened  st^am^rs  uavigatiou  was  ez- 
trcioely  diflieult.  On  the  afternoon  of  tbe  2-lth,  a  unlive  tuld  those 
on  board  Imw  j^rffftt  liad  been  tho  efftiet  of  the  recent  KnKlish 
victories,  and  bow  that  it  required  bat  one  more  such  victory  to 
-eaufte  the  Shagiyeh  to  rise  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Encrliflh. 
On  tbe  same  day,  too,  was  si^'btod  a  porlioa  of  the  force  which  had 
Itift  Khartoiiiu  for  Meteianeb,  but  which  the  KngliBh  victory  on  the 
19th  had  caiinod  to  halt,  ami  which  was  now  encaiu)>e(l  twelve 
miles  from  Gubat. 

On  tlie  I'Vtjniiig  of  the  24th  the  steamers  reached  Cos  el 
Be«sabir,  having  traver&ed  in  tho  day  lifteen  luileiii.  The  next 
-day,  desjiite  one  of  the  steamers  running  aground,  and  despite 
some  very  difficult  navigation,  considerable  profttesH  was  made, 
and  the  night  was  pass«d  at  Hassan  Island,  after  a  run  of  twenty- 
eight  miles.  During  the  day  the  steamers  passed  Wad  Uabashi,  a 
point  whence  j;uiih  had  frequently  lired  on  the  steamers  in  provioua 
voyages.  On  this  occasion  the  battery  was  unarmed,  aud  it  waa 
evident  that  the  guns  had  been  taken  away  by  Feki,  the  com- 
mander of  the  force  seen  on  the  previous  afternoon. 

The  day  of  tbe  20th  January  was  spent  in  the  rajuds,  and  only 
three  miles  of  jiroyress  was  made.  In  the  broken  water  one  of  the 
Bt(?amers  went  heavily  on  n  rock,  and  was  with  gmat  rlirticiilty  got 
off  again.  Tbe  only  information  received  this  day  was  a  report 
that  for  fifteen  days  almost  incessant  lighting  had  beeji  goiug  on 
round  Khartoum,  hut  that  in  this  fighting  Oordcn  had  always  been 
victorious.  No  hiut  was  received  of  the  tragedy  already  enacted 
that  morning. 

On  the  27th,  tlie  Shablooka  Rapid  safely  passed,  the  rat©  of 
progi'esB  wan  raucli  ■quicker,  and  at  night-fall,  after  a  run  of  twenty- 
five  milen,  the  steatnerH  anchored  within  that  ilistanco  of  Khar* 
toum.  On  this  evening  the  first  tidings  of  the  disaster  reached 
Sir  Charles  Wilson.  A  native  reported  that  a  man  had  ridden  that 
day  down  the  bank  carrying  the  news  that,  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing, the  Matidi  had  entered  Khartoum,  and  that  Gordon  had  been 
killed.  This  story  was  not,  however,  credited  on  board  the 
steamers,  rs  it  was  said  that  similar  rejvorts  had  often  been 
hitherto  received — reports  which  never  had  had  any  shadow  of 
foundation.  Uuring  the  greater  part  of  this  day,  the  27th,  drop- 
ping shots  from  both  iMinks  had  been  lired  at  the  steaiiieis,  a  sign 
that  the  country,  as  Khartomn  was  neared,  was  becoming  pro- 
nonncedly  hostile. 

Early  on  the  2ftth  January  th^  atearaers  continued  their  journey, 
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and  throagh  the  Bmooth  water  made  rapid  progrwi.  When 
within  twentj  miles  of  Khartoum,  a  Bhagi.veh  from  the  right  bank 
repeated  the  news  heard  the  previoas  avvman,  and  urged  thoee  on 
board  to  turn  hack.  On,  however,  th^y  runve,  and  soon  reach 
Halfiyeh,  foarteen  miten  frnm  Khartoum.  The  town,  wrecked  and 
deraetatcd,  beam  all  the  signs  of  recent  war.  By  the  river  hank 
are  ooticed  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  boatfl  which  KaAm-«l-Moufl 
thinks  he  rec<^Dize«  as  from  Bkhartoum,  and  which  lead  him  to 
imagine  that  Gordon's  IroopK  are  once  more  in  possession  of  Hal- 
fiyeh.  MuBketry  firu  tnmx  the  banks,  howeror,  soon  dispels  tliia 
illusion,  and  onwards  the  steament  press.  .Vs  thej  advanee,  tba 
banks  seem  to  be  alive  with  Arabs,  and  soon  a  battery  of  four 
gunn,  as  well  as  rifles  imiumernhb,  begin  to  play  on  the  steamers ; 
the  work  is  beginning  tu  eaniBst.  The  steamers  escape  this 
first  battery  in  safety,  only  to  come  under  the  fire  of  another 
one  higher  np  the  river.  Fortune,  however,  favours  them  once 
more,  and,  gliding  by,  the  white  buildings  of  Khartoum  are 
seen  in  the  distance.  Now  the  guns  and  rifles  of  Omdurman 
oj>en  Hre,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  heavy  musketry  fire 
from  the  left  shuns  that  even  the  island  of  Tuttl  is  no  longer 
in  Gordon's  hands;  the  outlook  is  not  promising.  Still  on  the 
steamerR  press,  rifle  bullets  and  shells  fl>nng  all  around  them. 
More  guna  open  fire,  this  time  from  the  direction  o(  Khartoum  ; 
the  Government  House,  Gordon's  residence,  hecomes  visible,  bat 
no  flag  fliee  on  ite  roof,  and  no  sbotH  proceed  from  the  town  in 
answer  to  the  thousand  rifles  tiring  on  the  steamers.  At  last,  on 
the  sandy  ground  in  front  of  the  town,  Arabs  are  seen  drawn  up  to 
resist  a  landing.  What  had  been  a  dreaded  probability  Irafbre,  now 
becomes  a  certainty,  and  it  iti  clear,  beyond  tlie  possibility  of  mis- 
take,  that  Khartoum  boa  fallen.  To  gu  farther  now,  even  if 
]>08sible,  is  entirely  useless,  and,  the  signal  being  given,  the 
steamers  face  about,  and  move  down  stream.  The  same  gauntlet 
of  shot  and  shell  has  again  to  be  run,  and  all  hands  on  board. 
Enghshmen  and  Rondanesf.  fire  and  fight  as  best  they  can,  250 
again.'tt  a  hundred  limes  their  numbers.  The  bullets  ring  against 
the  iron  plating,  and  the  shells  plough  up  the  water,  or  else  whistle 
over  the  steamers.  By  some  happy  chance  or  other  no  shell  finds 
a  vital  spot.  and.  with  a  loss  of  but  two  killed  and  foui-  wounded, 
Hir  Charles  Wilson  in  once  more  north  of  Halfiyeh.  His  farther 
progress  is  nut  hindered,  and  at  nightfall  the  steamers  rest  at 
Gebel  Royan,  twenty-fonr  miles  north  of  Khartoum.  Here  a 
messenger  was  sent  on  eliorc,  who  soon  returned,  bringing  with 
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bim  a  story  which,  seen  in  the  light  of  later  evidenue,  was  in  tha 
main,  a  true  one.  It  was,  m  brief,  that  on  the  night  of  February 
25-26,  Khartoum  had  fallen,  owing  to  the  treachery  uf  Faraj' 
Fattlia,  wlio,  one  of  the  cliief  ofBcurB  lit  the  city,  had,  towardti  uarLy 
morning,  had  the  gates  o|)ene(l  to  admit  the  Mahdi's  troops.  Tha 
Hurpriae  was  complete ;  little  rflsiBtance  was  ofTered,  and  Gordon 
himself  was  amont;  the  first  to  be  shot  down. 

The  feelings  of  those  on  board  the  Hteamers  it  is  hard  to  realize. 
In  the  fall  of  Khartoiuu  the  English  saw  the  failure  of  an  expedi- 
tion towards  the  accouipliKhment  of  which  much  blood  and  labour 
had  been  expended,  and  whose  very  failm-e  was  all  the  harder  to 
bear  from  its  having  approached  so  nearly  to  suceeaa ;  to  the 
Black  troops  the  fall  of  Khartoum  meant  the  loss  of  wivee. 
children,  homes,  and  property,  of  all  that  made  liftj  dear.  To 
those  in  command,  however,  the  difficulties  of  the  existing  aitoa- 
tion  can  have  left  hut  little  time  for  general  reHections,  for  the 
tat^k  then  before  them  was  ijuite  suEBcient  to  demand  all  their 
attention.  With  a  rapidly  falling  Nile,  the  cataractii,  much  more 
daiit;erou»  in  dencent  than  in  ascent,  had  to  he  pautied,  and  to  do- 
this  when  pilota  and  crews  were  visibly  failing  in  thoir  alleglaiioe 
became  doubly  hazardous. 

The  dt-sceut  once  commenced,  misfortune  pursued  the  party.  On 
the  20th,  in  the  upper  of  the  three  rapids  between  Wad  Habatdii 
and  Khartoum,  the  Tiilnhiwii/eh  struck  a  rock;  so  serious  was  the 
damage  received,  that  the  steamer  bad  to  he  abandoned,  and  her 
crew  accommodated  as  best  might  be  in  the  lifirddn,  and  in  the 
large  nugger  which  that  vessel  towed.  On  the  30th,  happily 
there  was  no  disaster,  the  Bordein  made  good  progress,  and  by 
nif'htfall  reached  Hassan  Island,  at  the  head  of  the  Sliablooka 
Cataract.  The  next  morning,  the  descent  of  the  vajiid*  was  com- 
menced, and  at  first  all  seemed  to  go  well :  the  worst  of  thfr 
broken  water  was  safely  navigated,  and  the  Hordeiu  was  just  on 
the  point  of  reaching  the  claar  water  below,  when  she  sti'uck  a 
rook.  The  wreck  was  complete,  water  poured  in  very  rapidly,  and 
almost  a8  suun  as  crew,  food,  and  guns  had  been  landed,  the  vessel 
sank.  The  island  near  which  the  Borddti  was  wrecked,  and  on  which 
the  shipwrecked  party  took  refuge,  wasjust  a  few  miles  above  Wad 
Habaabi,  and  this  point  had,  since  the  steamers  last  passed  it, 
been  once  more  occupied  by  Feki  and  hia  force.  With  this  hostile 
Itody,  estimated  at  several  thousand  men,  so  close  at  hand,  tha 
position  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson  and  his  force  was  a  very  trying  one, 
and  to  procnre  assistance,  Lieutenant  Stuart  Wortley  and  a  couple 
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of  Englitibiaen  were  ile&patcbed  down  8tr«ai 
dietanfc,  at  nit^htfall.  On  Meinat  Isliuad,  Hir 
the  other  EnfiliBlimen  of  Iuh  force  spent  t 
the  black  troopit  were  all  waTennf;,  maaj  of 
the  captain  of  the  T'ttahatcii/fh,  Ahdul  Tla 
he  had  deserved  Gordon '8  confidence  by  d 
of  the  2nd  February.  Happily  Feki  did  not 
great  mubt  have  been  the  joy  when,  on  the  S| 
in  the  Bha[ie  of  tho  E!  SaHit  waa  seen  comingl 

Nenr  Wnd  HahaHhi,  a  battery  and  entren< 
fltructed  uliwe  to  the   river'^    edjije,  and  ai 
direction  oE  the  naviKable  chauuel  made  it 
to  pasM  witliin  liOO  yards  of  the  battery.    T 
])oBition,  one  facinff  Btraiffht  acrofis,  and  the 
the  river  reHi>ectively  up  and  down  stream, 
the  El  Sajiii  attenijiled,  but  jitet  aft  ithe  came 
gun,  and  jtisl  when  the  lirinf;  between  those  a 
shore  was  at  iU  height^  a  sudden  escape  d 
showed  thai  a  HhnI,  )md   [>eneiratc<l   the  boil 
aencc  of  mind,  Ixird  Charles  Beresford  let  tha 
what  way  it  had  [ab  far  upstream  aH  poasibW 
and  he  so  increased  his  distance  from  the  bafl 
yariJH.     Now  was  shown  tlie  enormous  power 
With  almost  abeolut**  precision  the  fire  of  thei 
the  embrasure!)  of  tlie  battery,  and  so  AeaM 
they  sent  forth  that  the  Arabs  wer^  unable  to 
the  guus  were,  indeed,  loaded  under  cover, 
embrasures,  hut  with  the  bullets  playing  d 
attempt  iu  lay  thotn  meant  t-ert-uin  death.    \ 
the  mat'hine  num.  the  Arab  fire  wa.4  wild  ai^ 
once  again  was  the  steamer  struck  by  heavy  i 
ton  on  the  El  Sa/ui  tired  with  huuIi  effect  that 
were  unable  to  mIiow  themselves  above  their 
their  entrench  men  ts  in  tjuest  of  food  and 
Arabs   tlins   completely  penned  within  their 
Beresford  stayed  at  anchor  alt  day  whilst  ] 
the  boiler.     Meantime,  Sir  Charles  WIIhoq  sflj 
dent  had  liupijuned  to  the  steamer,  moved 
Island  to  the  main  hind  on  the  right  hank, 
opposite  the  eneujy's  position  ;  here  ho  broug 
and  by  their  fire  helped  to  keep  the  Arabs  in 
the  boiler  was  mended,  and  just  before  dawn 
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the  El  iSajbt  slipped  off  almost  unobserved  by  the  euemy.  After 
picking  np  tho  nugger  containing  the  baggage  of  the  Khnrtouin 
party,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  ahots  with  his  yesteriiay'a 
autagomsts,  Lord  Ciiarlea  Beresford  steamed  off  anU  took  on  board 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  and  his  party  from  tho  right  hank.  On  the 
Batiie  afterooDu,  February  -tth,  tho  stoamer  reached  Gubat,  having 
BUCCSBsfuUy  accompllBhed  its  mission,  and  having  given  to  the 
ArabR  of  Wad  HabaRhi,  in  a  nicst  unmistakable  manner,  a  tante  of 
the  fighting  qualities  of  an  English -manned  and  English-armed 
Bteamer.  luilt-ed,  ther»  can  be  ao  doubt  that  if  afterwards  o£fen- 
sive  operations  toward  Khartoum  had  been  undertaken,  the  lesson 
taught  at  Wad  Habanhi  would  have  been  found  to  have  had  a  very 
marked  effect  upon  the  bearing  of  the  Mahdi's  troops. 

A  despatch  containing  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  left 
Gubat  on  Ist  February,  and,  paesod  along  with  all  possible  speed, 
reached  Korti  on  February  5tli.  Lord  Wolaeley  at  once  informed 
the  Home  Government  of  the  disaster  that  had  hajvpened,  and 
explained  how,  and  how  much,  it  had  altered  the  general 
military'  situation.  The  change  was  indeed  great,  and  its  great- 
ness shows  the  inherent  difiiculties  under  which  the  scheme  of 
relief  had  been  planned  and  carried  out.  The  expedition,  we 
know,  was  only  taken  in  hand  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  when 
the  condition  of  Khartoum  had  become  bo  critical  that  its  fall 
in  a  few  months,  if  unrelieved,  was  a  certainty.  Time,  there- 
fore, was  an  all-important  factor  in  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Two  courses  only,  we  believe,  were  open  to  those  who  formed 
the  general  scheme  of  the  campaign  ;  CHie  was  to  make  the 
relieWng  force  so  large  that  even  if  it  arrived  at  Khartoum  after 
the  city  had  fallen,  and  in  consequence  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  of  the  Mahdi's  strength  could  be  turned  against  it,  it  would 
still  be  strong  enough  to  crush  all  opposition  ;  the  second  course 
was  to  send  a  force  which,  though  ii/"  itself  not  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  the  Mahdi,  would  still,  it'  it  arrit-eil  hejure  Khartoum 
fell,  be  able  to  ^o  bo  iu  conjunction  with  Gordon's  troops  and 
taking;  into  consideration  the  great  advantages  which  the  possession 
of  Ktuirtoum  would  give  in  nil  offensive  operations;  such  a  force, 
too,  even  if  it  ilid  arrive  too  late,  would  still  bo  strong  enough  to 
secure  its  own  retreat.  The  first  of  these  courses,  in  one  way  ihe 
surest,  would,  iu  point  of  time,  he  much  the  longest,  and  would 
almost  to  a  certainty  bring  the  expedition  too  late ;  the  second 
ofibred,  with  some  risks,  a  reasonable  chance  of  arriving  in  time. 
Itiasmuch,  tlierefore,  as  the  object  in  view  was  imt  to  cnuk  the 
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Makdi,  hiU  tn  sate  Oordon,  the  second  conrae  vag  adopted,  and  the 
-expodition  planned  and  carried  out  on  th«se  lines.  Onc«  granted 
that  this  reaacuing  is  correct,  the  adx-erse  criticismB  which  bare 
been  directed  against  the  handling  of  the  expedition,  because  it  was 
not  at  once  able  to  retake  Khartonm  after  its  capture  by  the 
Mahdi,  are  beside  the  mark,  and  fall  to  the  groimcl. 

For,  indeed,  once  that  Khartoum  had  fallen,  it  became  erident 
'beyond  doubt  that  even  if  the  Government  decided  to  crush  the 
Mahdi,  the  JJeaert  Force  could  nut  undertake  any  offfinsive  opera- 
tioHR  before  it  was  joined  by  the  River  Column  ;  this  could  not  be 
at  the  earliest  liefore  March  5th,  supposing  even  that  bat  little 
time  was  loHt  in  the  capture  of  Berber,  whilat  if  the  Mahdi  advanced 
nortbwardB  from  Khartoum  before  this  junction  was  effected,  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  Desert  Column  could  even  retain  its  hold  on  Metem- 
neh.  If  forced  to  retire  from  the  Nile  to  Abn  Klea,  thia  column 
might  Rttll,  however,  hope  tn  strike  thence  across  to  Berber,  and 
tb«re  form  a  junction  with  the  River  Force,  while  a  fortified  post 
at  Abu  Ktea  would  still  bar  to  the  Mahdi  the  deaert  road.  Further, 
too,  it  was  probably  explained  to  the  Government  that  if  the 
Mafadi  was  now  to  be  crushed,  the  expedition  would  assume  such 
large  proportions  that  Osmati  Digma  might  once  raore  have  to  be 
reckoned  with ;  for  it  was  more  than  possible  that  the  Mahdi  would 
now  procure  Osman't*  co-operation,  and  a  more  by  him  from  Hu&ktn 
towards  Berber  would  endanger  our  communications  along  the 
Nile.  On  other  grounds,  too,  with  a  targe  force  engaged  in  long 
And  uncertain  operations  before  Khartoum— the  town  was  fortified, 
and  if  well  defended  might  hold  out  for  months — it  would  probably 
be  necensary  to  open  the  Suakin-Berber  road  for  purirases  of  supply; 
this  likewise  meant  an  expedition  to  Suakin,  and  the  defeat  of 
Osman  Digma. 

Whilst  the  Government  was  oonaidcring  these  points,  and  endea> 
Youring  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  its  policy,  steps  were  taken  to 
vtrengtheii  as  far  as  possible  the  position  of  our  troops  in  the 
Desert.  Sir  Evelyn  Wooil,  with  the  lioyal  West  Kent  Regiment, 
Advanced  to  Gakdul,  whilst  Sir  Redvers  Buller  and  the  Boyal  Iriab 
were  pushing  on  with  all  siieed  to  Gubat.  The  convoy  which  had 
started  from  Qnbat  on  the  evening  of  the  Ist  February  left  behind 
it  at  Abu  Klea  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrison  there.  This  point 
had  now  aasumod  great  importance,  fur  if  the  Mahdi  by  a  sudden 
blow  could  Hucceed  in  capturing  it,  he  would  cut  off  the  force  at 
Gubat  from  its  flupplictR,  and  render  its  position  on  the  Nile  unten- 
able and  almost  hopeless.     Colonel  Talbot  on  icAching  GakUtU 
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found  there  Sir  Hedvore  Bailor  and  the  Ruyul  Irish,  aud  with  them 
start«d  on  the  return  journey' ;  all  haste  was  made,  and  on  the 
nth  February,  the  garrison  of  Gubat  saw  with  pleasure  the 
Kliarkee  coats  of  500  infantry  Holdierb,  and  heard  with  relief  that 
their  long  expected  General  had  arrived.  The  period  of  inaction 
had  l)een  trying  to  the  garrinuii ;  they  had  steadily  strengthened 
theii-  fortifications,  hut  beyond  doing  that,  and  collecting  all  obtain- 
able iufuruatiou  as  to  the  Mahdi's  movements,  there  had  been  Uttlti 
to  employ  them.  On  the  lOtb  February,  news  had  come  that  the 
Mahdi  was  at  last  in  motion  down  the  left  hank  of  the  Nile,  that 
the  villagers  on  the  east  bank  had  been  ordered  to  aseemble,  and 
that  batteries  were  to  be  cstabliahed  on  that  bank  to  take  in  reverse 
the  liivcr  Fort.  The  situation  had  indeed  become  serious  when 
General  Buller  arrived.  For  defence  agaijutt  such  a  force  as  the 
Mahdi  could  now  bring  against  it.  the  position  at  Gubat  liad  but 
littk  to  recommend  it ;  strategicaJly  its  communication  with  its 
base  of  HuppUes  might  be  cut  at  any  moment  by  a  fluccessful  attack 
■on  Abu  Elea,  whilst  the  tactical  position  was  such  that  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  for  the  Mahdi  to  eucloee  our  force  completely, 
-and  starve  it  out.  General  Bullor  who  had  come  to  Gubat,  we  fancy, 
with  the  intention,  not  of  retiring,  but  of  taking  Metemnoli,  soon 
saw  how  critical  wan  the  situation,  and  how  little  hope  there  was 
under  the  existing  conditione  of  numbers  and  jwsition  uf  coping 
^Buccessfully  there  wiih  the  Mahdi's  forces.  He  determined,  accord- 
ingly, to  retire  to  Abu  Klea  ;  at  Abu  Klea  hw  would  be  able  to  fight 
the  Mahdi  under  advantages  strategical  and  tactical  denied  at 
Gubat,  and  from  Abn  Klea  it  would  be  still  posnible  to  strike  across 
the  desert  to  Berber  and  effect  there  a  junction  with  General 
Earle's  column.  The  first  step  was  to  get  rid  of  the  impedimeHla^ 
end  on  the  morning  of  the  IStb  February,  a  convoy  started  for 
Korti,  taking  with  it  all  the  sick  and  wounded,  however  sick  or 
wounded  they  might  be.  It  now  became  flear  to  all  that  a  speedy 
retreat  waR  a  certainty. 

The  picture  which  the  convoy  presented  as  it  formed  up  for  its 
(Start  in  the  morning  twilight  was  one  which  those  who  were 
prcBont  will  long  remember.  This  departuro,  first  signal  of  retreat, 
marked  the  final  setting  of  the  hopes  with  which  the  Desert 
Column  had,  six  weeks  before,  left  Korti ;  buoyant  and  confident, 
under  a  leader  loved  and  trusted,  there  seemed  nothing  then  to  the 
troops  of  the  Desert  Column  which  they  could  not  accomplish,  do 
■obstacle  which  they  could  not  overcome.  Misfortuno,  however, 
iiad  dogged  their  footsteps  ajid  disappointed  their  hupea;  first  their 
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luadvr  full,  then  the  city  they  went  to  reli 
altnrist  before  their  eyes,  when  saceeas 
now,  bitterest  blow  of  all,  retreat,  althi 
a«eompliHhed,  mast  he  eommeniM>d.  It  was 
tb»t  from  which  «o  much  had  been  ex 
little,  mve  bloodshed,  bad  resulted.  As  to 
of  all  came  the  escort  of  Camel  Corps,  thin, 
then  the  ^reat  nia»a  of  Hick  and  wonnded, 
tttri;t4:herii  carried  hr  the  black  soldierii,  t 
litters  and  ca«oletM.  others,  more  convaJetivell 
some  were  dying,  whilst  others  were  so  ill  t 
little  hope  that  tht^y  would  over  reach  their  j 
the  latter  was  Sir  KHrl»erC  Biewart,  now 
grown,  and  surrounded  by  friends  anxious  to 
destined  to  be  their  laet  good-hyeB.  Around 
were  Kathered  little  kiiotB  of  soldiere,  Hayin{j 
well  antl  cncouragetuent  to  their  suffering  cd| 
CaoeH  almve,  lit  up  with  kindly  affection  and  pi 
with  the  pale  and  sickly  onea  of  the  sofferersi 
too,  emaciated  from  want  of  food  and  rest,  an 
with  gapiiiR  aores,  looked  nearly  aa  ill  as  tU 
either  ttide  ttic>  Roldiem  were  lighting  the  niori 
acntrio}^'  Imyoneta  glbonied  on  tlie  dull,  grey 
right,  in  the  dawning  light,  was  visible  tb 
Mutemneh,  whilst  in  rear  of  all  ran  the  stea 

Tbift  convoy,  so   heavily  embarrassed, 
had  gone  many  niiloH  by  that  which  at  fi 
part  of  thu  Mtihdi'K  iirmy  murehin^  from  K 
information,  however,  makes  it  probable  tli^ 
only  some  Arab  troops  sent  out  from  Metd 
enlunin  had  boon  Keen  to  Kttirt.     Wherever 
ever,  thti  couvoy  was  forcud  to  halt,  and  to  ei 
numbers,  hid  in  graHs  and  scrub,  it  was  ii 
whome  bullets  soon  began  to  whistle  over  t| 
A  couple  i)i  IlussarK  managed  to  get  away,  || 
fur  aitiiiBluiice,  but  lon^  before  this  asttistauci 
the  ahaiMi  of  the  Light  Camel  Iteginietit. 
Klea  lo  Ouhat,   arrived.     'Hie  sudden  a 
unexjMtct^^d  alike  by  attackers  and  attacked 
to  retire,  and  enabled  the  convoy,  escorted 
to  proceed  once   more  on  its   roa<l.     LonO 
the  attack  on  thu  convoy,  or  of  its  rescue, 
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hod  boon  given  to  prepare  for  retreat  the  next  morning.  So 
reduced  were  the  camels  in  number  that  it  was  neciessarv 
for  all  tbti  HoldiertJ  to  march  ou  foot,  the  auimaU  being  only 
jast  sufficient  to  carry  kita,  ammunitiun,  food,  and  water.  Much 
had  to  be  left  Viehind,  and  fliirin)^  the  afternoon  and  nlf^ht 
of  the  13th  February,  fatigua  parties  were  at  work,  throwing 
into  the  river  the  food  that  it  was  necesaary  to  abandon.  The 
guns  from  Gordon's  vessels  were  taken  out  into  mid-stream 
and  tiunk,  whilst  egsentiaJ  parts  of  the  miiehiuery  of  the  steamers 
wore  removed  from  their  planea  to  bo  carried  away  on  the  morrow  ; 
the  absence  of  these  parts  would  render  the  steamers  useless,  as 
such,  to  the  \[ahdi,  whilst  their  poasoaaion  by  ns  would  enable  us, 
if  ever  we  auUei^uently  recaptured  the  steamera,  to  make  them  once 
more  Bervicealile.  It  was  a  weird,  weird  night,  that  last  one  at 
GubEit,  as,  with  iires  blazing,  the  work  of  demolition  proceeded. 
Ah  UHiial,  the  drums  in  Meteraneh  played  throuf^hout  the  night, 
but  the  Arabs,  as  was  seen  afterwards,  had  no  suspicion  whatever 
of  what  was  really  doin^  at  Gubat.  Sliortly  before  dawn,  the 
column  formed  up  in  a  valley  to  the  left  of  the  Guards'  Fort.  Tiie 
news  of  the  Mahdi'a  near  approach  made  it  possible  that  some  of 
his  troops  might  attack  our  column  on  the  march,  whilst  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  garrison  of  Metemneh  would  discover 
what  our  movements  meant,  and  would  sally  out  to  harass  the 
retreat ;  accordingly,  the  dispobitiouu  fur  the  march  were  arranged 
with  care. 

As  an  advanced  guard,  moved  a  half-troop  of  the  19th  Hussars 
and  forty  men  of  the  Heavy  Camel  Regiment ;  then  came  the 
Guards'  Camel  Regiment,  on  foot,  followed  by  the  long  mass  of 
camels  moving  on  a  frout  of  sixty,  and  cloaed  up  together  as 
much  as  possible ;  500  yards  to  the  right  of  the  camels  moved 
the  Mounted  Infantry,  in  column  of  companies,  covering  the  right 
tiank ;  500  yards  to  the  left  moved  the  Royal  Sussex  men,  also  in 
column  of  companies;  in  rear  of  the  camels  came  the  Heavy 
Camel  Resident  followed  by  four  guns.  Royal  .Vrtillery,  and  four 
companies  of  the  Hoyal  Irish  KegimBut.  The  rear  guard  was 
formed  of  two  companies  of  the  Royal  Iriah  Regiment,  and  two 
guna,  Royal  Artillery;  on  the  left  ilaak,  and  800  yards  from  the 
column,  moved  the  Soudanese  troops.  In  this  formation,  as  soon 
as  it  was  light,  the  force,  numbering  some  1,700  men  and  500 
camels,  moved  off.  Leaving  the  battle-tield  of  the  19th  inst.  to 
its  left,  it  traversed  the  gravel  hill^  and  pasued  clo»e  tu  the  zeriba 
where  so  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  whoac  site  dead 
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camels,  camel-saddlee  and  debrU  Btill  dearly  marked,  Hq^y  aQ 
was  qniet ;  tbe  Met^mneh  traopH  came  oat'ode  the  Iowa  and  looked 
on,  not  kDowing  well  what  to  ihtnk.  Wlieifa^  th^  betienmd  that 
ODT  eolamn  wa«  011I3'  moTing  oat  preparatory  to  an  aasaoli  on  the 
town,  or  whether  they  thought  themseJres  nneqaal  to  attack  ■> 
large  a  force  evtin  in  retreat,  it  ia  hard  now  to  tell ;  rumour,  how- 
erer,  reports  that  it  was  not  until  noon  that  they  disoorered  that 
their  enemy  had  escaped  thein,  and  that  they  had  coara^-  to  enter 
our  forts  and  to  board  our  steamere.  Whatever  the  caobe  may  have 
been,  not  a  shot  was  fired  against  th«  repeating  force,  and  General 
Bailer,  hannf{  cleared  the  belt  of  grass  and  scrub  which  had  n 
delayed  Sir  Herbert  Stewart's  last  maruh,  tialted  at  twelve  mQet 
from  the  river ;  early  the  following  morning  he  resumed  his  march, 
and  reached  Abn  Klea  at  noon,  to  find  that  the  sick  convoy  had 
already  left  the  Wells  for  Kortt.  General  Boiler,  we  believe,  int'i'nded 
at  Abu  Klea  to  aw&it  the  attack  of  any  force  which  the  Mahdi  might 
send  against  him,  and  to  make  it  also  his  point  of  departure  for 
marching  on  Berber,  for  it  was  eeeenti&l  now  that  that  place 
should  be  captured  l)f;fore  any  serions  offensiva  movemonts  soutli 
of  it  Wfflv  undertaken ;  Berber,  too,  would  be  a  convenient  point 
at  which  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  River  Column,  and  until 
joined  by  that  force,  the  desert  troops  would  be  manifestly  too 
weak  to  attack  the  Mahdi's  large  army.  The  next  pressing  step, 
however,  was  to  secure  our  own  communications  with  Korti ;  for 
it  waa  well  appreciated  chat  the  fall  of  Rhartoum  would  exercise 
a  potent  inflaence  on  the  Desert  Arabs,  who,  seeing  further  in  oar 
retirement  from  Gubat  a  confession  of  defeat,  woald  hasten  as 
far  as  possible  to  attack  and  harass  our  coni'oys  on  tbe  desert. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  this  was  to  hold,  ourselves,  every  point 
on  or  near  the  caravan  road  where  there  was  considerable  water 
saprb".  Rt>^  80  "Jeny  to  the  Arabs  the  power  of  collecting  at  these 
points :  deprived  thus  of  water,  the  Arabs  even  could  not  hope  to 
cerate  in  the  desert.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  Guards  and 
the  Hoavy  Camel  Regimeuts  started  on  the  morning  of  the  Ifith 
February,  the  former  to  hold  tho  wells  of  Abu  Haifa,  the  latter 
to  guard  the  newly.discovered  reservoirs  at  Magaga;  of  these 
points,  tioth  to  the  Korti  side  of  Gakdul,  and  to  the  north-east  of 
the  caravan  road,  Abu  Haifa  is  twelve  miles,  and  Mag^a  twice 
that  distance,  from  Gakdul.  These  precautionary  steps  lukon. 
General  Duller  had,  whilst  waiting  for  fresh  trausport.  to  prepare 
to  resist  a  possible  advance  of  the  enemy  from  Metemneb.  The 
wells  of  Abu  Klea.  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  south-east 
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«dge  of  the  range  of  hills  which,  nine  miles  broad,  is  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  the  Metemneh-Korti  road,  lie  in  the  bed  of  a 
sandy  valley  ;  to  the  left,  as  you  face  Metemneh,  the  ground  rises 
to  steep,  well-pronounced  hills,  200  feet  above  the  wells,  and 
distant  from  them  at  their  nearest  point  some  1,000  yards;  to  the 
right  of  the  road  the  rise  is  more  gradual,  and  the  slope  is  broken 
at  intervals  by  smaller  valleys,  parallel  in  direction  to  the  main 
one.  Towards  Metemneh,  the  hills  to  the  left,  and  the  more  gently 
rising  ground  to  the  right,  both  end  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  wells  ;  the  former  fall  abruptly,  the  latter  dies  away  gradually 
into  the  rolling  surface  of  the  desert.  Behind  us,  as  we  still  face 
Metemneh,  the  road,  following  the  valley,  winds  through  the  hills, 
and  after  some  eight  miles  emerges  once  more  on  to  the  level 
ground.  With  the  exeeption  of  some  desert  grasses  here  and 
there,  and  of  a  few  thorn  bushes  in  the  valley,  the  country  around 
the  well  is  entirely  bare. 

{To  he  Continued.) 
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HE  trial  trips  of  this,  the  moat  powerful  vessel  in 

ihe  FreDch  navy,  took  place  a  few  weeks  since, 

and  were  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

She  was  built  in  the  national  dockyard  at  Lorient 

(jn  the  plans  of  M.  Godron,  Director   of   Naval 

^  (Construction   in   France.     This    gentleman   was 

assisted  in  working  out  his  plans  by  several  of 

the  most  eminent  engineers  in  the  French  service  ;  and  the  vessel 

waH  completed   under  the  personal   supervision  of  Bf.   Marchal. 

Her  chief  dimensions  are  : — 

Length  between  perpendiculars  -        -        -      98    metres 
Length  over  all         .        .        .        .        _    104*6    „ 
Maximum  breadth  at  the  water-line  -         -       21"2     „ 
liejith        .--.-.-       12-4     „ 

Mean  draught 7"98  „ 

]>iHplai:t;ment    - 11,400  tons 

Height  of  the  heavy  guns  in  turrets  above  the  water-line  2*520 

UIctrHH. 

Thc!  hull  JM  conHtructed  entirely  of  steel,  and  is  partly  armoured, 
as  may  be.  Been  from  the  accompanying  diagrams. 

The  armour  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is 
joined  at  its  upper  edge  by  an  armoured  deck.  The  three  turrets 
arc  moreover  strongly  protected,  the  plates  extending  as  far  as  the 
armoured  deck.  The  capstan  is,  finally,  provided  with  a  shelter, 
proof  against  rifle  and  light  artillery-fire. 

The  engines  are  situated  entirely  below  the  armoured  deck,  and 
tlie  most  important  parts  of  the  vessel  are  sheltered  as  far  as 
l)ossible  in  the  same  manner. 

It  iw  noteworthy  that  the  Fnrmidnble  is  protected  throughout  by 
tlie  strongest  armour  yet  adopted.  Ou  tbe  belt  it  is  55  cm.  in 
tliicknesH  amidships,  40  cm.  at  the  bow,  and  35  cm.  at  the  stem. 
On  tbe  turrets  it  is  45  cm.  thick,  and  on  the  armoured  deck,  which 
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■would  necessarilj,  1j«  «x|>oeed  only  to  fire  at  a  very  sharp  angle, 
8  cm.  thick. 

The  armour  consists  throughout  of  Creusot  steel.  The  largest 
plate  is  not  less  than  44  tons  in  weight,  almost  that  of  ft  torpeilo- 
boat  33  metres  in  length  completely  armed. 

The  ship's  bottom  is  coiistruirttid  of  a  number  of  transverse  ribs 
crossed  hy  longitudinal  rails.  The  former  are  "fiS  metres  apart  from 
each  other,  and  are  covered  on  the  outside  and  inside  by  a  system 
■of  plating',  thus  forminf,'  a  double  bottom.     The  tatter  ih  divided 
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into  a  large  number  of  water-tight  compartments.  The  turrets  are 
jnountod  on  a  very  strong  foundation  olitainud  hy  a  complex 
system  of  steel  plates  and  bars. 

In  spite  of  the  great  increase  of  weight  due  to  strengthening  the 
ship  below  the  armoured  belt,  the  bull  of  the  F'>rmiilahU:  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  lightly  uonstructed.  It  weighs  only  4,'200  tone,  i>r 
abuut  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  displax^emenl  of  the  ves-sel,  while  the 
armour  alone  exceeds  4,000  tons. 

Id  wooden  vessels  the  average  weight  of  the  liull  was  50  per  cent. 
of  the  displacement,  and  this  proportion  held  good  in  the  case  of 
the  first  iron  ships.    The  gra<1ual  introduction  of  heavy  artillery. 
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armonr,  and  engines  has  necessitated  extreme  care  in  the  selection 
of  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  hulls  of  modem  armonr- 
clads,  and  in  the  Formidable  it  is  claimed  that  nothing  has  been 
nsed  which  was  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  soUdity  of  the 

ship. 

The  Formidable  is  driven  by  two  symmetrically-placed  sets  of 
engines  separated  by  a  water-tight  bulk-bead. 

The  motive  machinery  is  not  only  protected  against  artillery-fire 
by  its  situation  below  the  armoured  deck,  but  is  also  surrounded 
by  the  coal-bunkers,  which  form  an  additional  and  very  effective 
defence. 

The  engines  were  furnished,  in  common  with  the  armour,  by  the 
Creusot  Works.  They  are  of  the  vertical  compound  3-cylinder 
type,  and  indicate  6,400  horse-power  at  ordinary  and  8,800  at 
forced  draught-  The  large  cylinders  are  not  less  than  2*020  metres 
in  diameter. 

The  average  consumption  of  coal  per  hour  at  ordinary  speed 
amounts  to  6,400  kilogrammes,  at  extreme  speed  to  8,300  kilo- 
grammes. This  consumption  is  equivalent  to  1  kilogramme  per 
horse-power  per  hour. 

The  engines  are  supplied  by  twelve  tubular  boilers,  and  are 
arranged  in  four  rooms,  separated  by  water-tight  bulk-heads,  pro- 
tected, like  the  engines,  by  the  armoured  deck. 

In  the  boilers  there  are  not  less  than  3,072  tubes.  The  total 
grate  surface  is  78  Htjuare  metres,  the  total  heating  area  1,980 
square  metres. 

In  addition  to  the  motive  machinery,  properly  so-ealled,  the 
Fotmid'ihlt'  possesses  a  number  of  auxiliary  engines  supplied  by  two 
boilers  and  a  special  condenser,  ten  Thirion  pumps,  one  of  which 
alone  has  a  capacity  of  600  tons  per  hour,  two  pulsometers  and  two 
ejectors,  raising  the  total  capacity  of  the  pumps  to  5,660  tons  per 
hour.  The  helm,  moreover,  is  worked  by  steam-power,  in  common 
with  the  capstan,  the  machinery  for  supplying  projectiles  to  the 
artillery  mounted  on  the  military  masts,  and,  finally,  the  dynamo- 
electric  engines.  The  latter  generate  the  electricity  for  the  interior 
illumination  of  the  vessel,  and  for  working  the  Mangin  projectiles. 

As  regards  artillery  armament,  the  Formidable  carries  three 
37-eentimeti'e  guns,  mounted  in  turrets,  en  harhettc.  This  protects 
only  the  more  delicate  portions  of  the  gun,  while  the  movable 
turret  completely  encloses  the  latter  and  turns  with  it,  leaving 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  muzzle  unprotected. 

THe  guns  ol  \)fte  FormlAuyjU  we  worked  by  hydraulic  mechanism 
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Solution  of  Problem  XVIII. 

Accommodation  for  men  in  village,  calculated  on  Sir  G.  CoUey's 
rule  (q.v.  Richards'  Text-book  of  Topography). 
72  X  2  X  2  =  286  yds.  of  houses  in  streets. 
2 

576  men  on  ground  floors. 
288    „     „   upper  floor  (i  being  left  for 
inhabitants). 


864  men. 

18  (8  X  2  X  8)  men  in  detached  houses, 
=  432. 
In  the  church,  2  sq.  yds.  per  man  for  sleeping  room  gives — 

30    X    15  rtoe 

—  =  225  men. 

Total  number  of  men,  864  +  482  +  225  =  1521. 
Water-supply — 
Area  of  cross  section  of  stream  =  1 J  sq.  feet. 
Velocity  =  66  feet  per  minute. 

66  X  1^  =  88  cub.  feet  of  water  passing  per  min. 
=  548  gallons  of  water  per  min. 
Hay  and  straw— 
No.  of  cub.  yds.  in  each  stack — 
6  X  3  X  (3  +  J)  =  66  cub.  yds.  hay. 

=  66  X  200=13,200  lbs.  of  hay  in  each  stack. 
=  13,200x8  =  105,600  lbs.  in  all  of  hay. 
66  X  140=9,240  lbs.  straw  in  each  stack. 
9,240  X  4=36,960  lbs.  of  straw. 


Answers  to   No.   XVIII. 


Same.  Scare.  Name.  Score. 

(Highest  poMible,  SO.)  (Uifchest  possible,  50.) 

J.  O'Kelly  .         .     41  F.  Long  .         .     40 


Result  of  Prize   Competition. 

First  prize,  £S,  is  awarded  to  Serjeant  F.  Long,  Royal  Marine 
Light  Infantry.     Score  312  out  of  a  possible  400. 
No  second  prize  can  be  awarded. 
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Naturalist's    Vifyafte  Routul  the    fVirrOi. 

M.A.,  F.R.S.  (London:  John  Murray,] 
Tliifi  new  and  popular  edition  of  the  groat 
writtoQ  while  on  a  voya^  of  clitwovery  in  HJ 
delightful  and  iiiittructive  narrative  withiq 
parses.  The  price  is  3a.  &d.,  and  for  tbi 
reader  is  provided  with  over  500  pa<;;es  of 
which  yields  U)  no  other  in  point  of  attraci 
an  excellent  steel  eitgriiving  of  the  illustrtt 
no  douht  timt  this  edition  will  attain  iumt 
it  should  also  enjoy  a  wide  circulation 
population  Keuerally. 


Mff  Life  and  HnUtwn  Experieneea.  By  Hei 
Edition,  t  London  :  W.  H.  Allen  •!  CoJ 
Mr.  Coxwell's  book  bao  deewjrredly  reacliee 
very  amuflin^  rRuding  it  is,  replete  with  e 
from  the  awful  to  the  ridiculous.  The  sej 
agreeable  one  to  tiiid,  at  an  elevatiou  of  4j 
vafit  rent  in  the  silken  i^Mm  of  one's  balto! 
OBt'eut  through  a  thundi'rstorm,  even  thongl^ 
Vauxhall  amid  a  blaze  of  fireworks.  Yet  tbi 
Mr.  Coxwell  in  the  year  of  ^nw^f  1H47.  Aga 
felt  his  *  dignity  increased,"  when  the  bi 
earthly  traiumels  jtiHl  aa  the  aeronauts  wertf 
loftily  into  space,  leaving  the  netting  to  tid 
their  defencele.'iH  head.-*.  On  another  occasid 
in  bis  art,  the  bnlluun  being  found  unecjual 
pasHont^erA,  he  bad  to  vacate  the  car  aq 
bystandent,  who  not  unnaturally  concluded 
his  uiiud."  However  convenient  balloonti 
of  reeonnaiHsaiice,  Mr.  Coxwell  dues  not  b 
to  revolutionize  tlie  art  of  war  ;  and  thiB 
that,  as  he  haii  bad  occsHion  to  note,  a  cei 
over  the  spirits  of  the  niobt  pugnacious  wbefl 
—a  state  of  mind  which  is  apt  to  militate  1 
au  enterpritie.  ] 
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Internal  Btilluticn.  Bj'  J.  A.  LoNoninuE.  (London  and  New 
York  :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  1889.) 
The  writer,  who  has  long  advocated  the  mannfacture  of  heavy 
ordiiftuce  with  sttiel  wire,  dedU^atea  thin  volume  to  M.  Kiiule 
Sarvaii,  nnd  embodies  In  it  the  reHiiUa  of  the  researches  in  t^iiii- 
ncf)'  and  explosives  which  have  recently  been  instituted  by  that 
emiueut  engineer  and  his  uomimtriots.  As  tlie  title  of  thitt  work 
may  prove  a  stumhlinfi-Woek  to  beRinners  in  the  science  of  artil- 
lery, we-  may  as  well  state  briefly  that  it  deals  with  the  properties 
of  expIosiveH  in  iJieneral ;  the  phenomena  aucompanyinR  the  igni- 
tion of  gunpowder;  inveatisateR  M.  Sarran's  foniuilai  for  mnzjile 
velocity  Mnd  maximum  pressure  ;  and  finally  treats  lif  the  designing 
of  gunu  and  of  prtHsure  curveH,  concluding  with  remarks  on  guns 
considered  as  then  no- dynamic  machines. 


WamlerinfiK  of  a  War  Artist.  Bv  Invrao  MoKTAOit.  (London: 
W.  H.  Alien  &  Co.,  1889.) 
Our  readers  will  no  doubt  wekome  tho  appearaut-e  as  a  book  of 
thesH  "  Wandoriiiss,"  which,  duriof;  the  preceding  twelvemonth, 
have  run  throiiRh  the  pageB  of  thig  maKfl^nif'  in  a  serial  form.  It 
has  received  in  the  meantime  two  important  additiuus ;  an  intro- 
ductory cliaiiter  dpKcriplive  of  the  autlior'n  childhood  and  youths 
and  a  third  part  treating  of  the  Servian  War  in  187fi.  Mr. 
Moutapi  should  prove  a  groat  favourite  with  the  martial  youth 
of  the  rising  generation  ;  and,  indeed,  for  those  of  maturer  years 
and  more  sober  inclinations,  no  pleasaiiter  reading  can  be  ima- 
gined to  beguile  the  tedium  of  an  hour,  while  at  the  saiue  time 
iinbiliiug  correct  notions  of  tho  '*  realitieH  of  war." 
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E^TER  will  be  ushered  Iii  with  eeTeral  uoreUiee  and  the  revival  of 

Xd  many  old  fiivnurites  at  the  theatres.  Amonf»  the  former 
e  "  lloris"  at  the  Lyric,  a  Uidy  who  must  have  U*n  getting 
Bomowbat  tirod  of  her  lon^  wait  at  the  wiu^  ready  to  step  on  aa 
soon  ttH  "Dorothy"  should  have  worn  out  her  pojittlority.  This, 
we  presume,  has  at  last  been  accomplished,  though  appearances  on 
the  last  night  vmrv  against  the  prosumption ;  perhaps  Mr.  Leslie 
thought  that  in  mercy  to  the.  actors  it  wiis  time  to  give  them  a 
little  L-hauge.  The  HAVsiAnKFx  does  not  change  its  programme  till 
the  end  of  Easter  week,  when  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  "  Wealth  "  is  to 
be  produced  ;  Mr.  Tree  has,  of  course,  a  prominent  iwd  telling 
part,  hut  it  is  rumoured  that  the  other  charactei-s  are  not  very 
effective.  The  last  performances  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " 
wore  rendered  more  attractive  hv  the  revival  of  that  excellent  little 
niece  by  Mr.  Walter  Pollock  and  Mr.  Walter  Be»aut,  "  The  BalM- 
Moiiger,"  which  gave  both  Mr.  Tree  ami  Mr.  Brooklield  hrnt-rato 
opportiinitids  for  contrast  with  their  HliakHperian  parts.  Mr. 
Tree's  Griiigoire  had  improved  since  bis  llrt(t  appearance  in  it,  and 
the  play  had  the  further  advantage  of  .Mrs.  Tree's  renderiiig  of 
the  part  of  the  heroine. 

A  new  piece  is  also  promised  at  the  Avenlk  to  replace  "  Nadgy  " 
— namely,  "  Lancelot  the  Lovely,"  by  Richard  Henry,  with  music 
by  Mr.  ^obn  Crook,  in  which  most  of  the  present  company  will 
appear.  It  will  not  be  long,  also,  before  Mr.  llare  will  open  the 
GAmuL'K  with  Mr.  Ptnera'R  new  play.  This,  we  r^ret  to  bear,  ia 
written  entirely  in  a  serious  vein.  However  great  a  master  of 
pathos  Mr.  I'iuero  may  prove  himself  to  be,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
spare  hi^  genuine  vein  of  humour,  and  should  success  in  his  new 
departure  lead  to  his  abandoning  comedy,  we  should  consider  it  a 
great  loss  tu  the  stage. 

The  chief  revivals  this  Easter  are  four  in  number — "  The  Uarbour 
Lights  "  at  the  Adblpbi,  where  Mr.  Terriss  and  Mi8)>  MtUward  will 
again  delight  the  gallery  ;  "  Kast  Lynnc  "  at  the  Ulympic,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  J.  Coleman,  with  Mr.  L.  Cautley  and  Mr. 
A.  Eiwood  in  the  company  ;  *'  The  Silver  King  "  at  the  Princess's, 
with  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  of  course,  in  his  old  part;  and  "The 
l>on  "  at  Toole's,  the  run  of  which  was  tem|X)rarily  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  the  popular  comedian's  wife.  At  each  of  these  latter 
tbcaUes,  t\\o  Tfcvwwl.  \&  «nly  for  »  short  time,  to  bo  followed,  in  the 
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oasf)  of  "  TUe  Silver  King."  by  "  Claiidian,"  and  in  that  of  "  The 
Don  "  by  "  Artful  Cards  "  and  other  well-known  favourites  which 
Mr.  Toole  has  made  popular. 

At  thii  (!osiii»Y  "  rneloa  and  AuntK"  was  replaced  last  month 
liy  a  new  farcical  fotnedy  in  three  acts,  by  Mr.  S.  (irundy,  called 
"  Merry  Margate.''  To  judge  by  the  incessant  laughter  which 
accoujijanies  this  somewhat  foeblo  entangloment  of  cross  purpoRca 
and  misunderstandings,  it  answers  its  purpose,  and  indeed  for 
about  one  act  it  is  fairly  amueing.  After  that,  we  must  confess  that 
Mr.  Pennell's  mannerisms  began  to  pall,  and  a  sincere  feeling  of 
pity  came  over  ns  for  the  really  competent  company  who  are  con- 
demned to  represent  the  inanities  of  this  wearisome  play.  Miss 
Lottie  Venne  manages  to  put  brightness  and  point  into  all  she 
does,  but  even  she  showed  how  hf-avily  she  was  handicap]>ed,  and 
had  to  rely  ou  some  dei'Idedly  broad  allusions  to  secure  a  laugh. 
Mr.  W.  y.  Hawtrey,  an  execllttnt  actor  on  certain  lines,  gave 
a  capital  little  sketch  in  the  character  of  the  stranger,  but 
Mr.  Rutlaiul  Harrington  hai^  no  chance  in  the  tailor-colonel. 
Mr.  Jerome's  touching  little  play,  "  Fennel,"  has  been  put  on 
again  here  during  the  preparation  of  a  new  first  piece,  and  gives 
Mr.  A.  li.  Andrews  an  opportunity  as  the  hunchback,  wliich  he 
made  the  most  of ;  he  was  weighted,  howevi.T,  with  a  moat  affnctetl 
Giaunina  in  Miins  Hardinge,  and  Mr.  Draycott  scarcely  looks  the 
part  of  Satidro. 

A  ituitiu^^  at  TERnv's  during  the  month  was  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  to  London  playgoers  Miss  Kiuharvie,  an 
American  actress,  and  proved  a  rather  mure  dismal  perfuruiaace 
than  even  mnttiii;-K  usually  are.  '"  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop," 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  its  main  incident,  wants  very  good 
acting,  and  vwry  careful  rehearsal,  to  make  it  "'  go,"  notwilhstand- 
ing  the  merit  of  some  of  its  scene?.  Miss  Kinharne  was  common- 
place, and  made  no  xnark  in  the  title  n>lc,  and  in  common  with 
Mr.  Grahame  and  other  performers,  showed  evident  signs  of 
indifferent  rehearsal,  lifiss  Marie  Linden  was  not  so  well  suited 
as  Mrs.  Jolm  Wood  to  the  part  of  the  easily -divorced  lady,  though 
she  was  telling  in  parts,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Itisltup,  always  workman- 
like, Beeiued  hardl}*  to  have  shaken  himself  free  of  his  part  in 
"  Sweet  Lavender.'  A  word  of  praise  should  be  given  to  Miss 
Cudmore,  as  the  blind  girl.  She  played  very  prettily  a  part, 
simple  and  innocent  to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  not  easy  to  render 
acceptable,  and  both  sbe  luid  Mr.  Kecves  Bmith  made  much  of  the 
love  scene  in  the  last  act  over  the  threading  of  a  needle. 
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